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The  present  spirit  of  education,  its  means,  and  its  execution^ 
have  often  distinctly  and  incidentally  attracted  our  notice. 
What  heart,  indeed,  can  meditate  unmoved  on  the  busy  bustling 
^ene  of  moral  reform,  which  every  where  agitates  society  to  its 
very  bottom  i  The  lever  is  already  under  its  old  foundations,  and 
modern  enterprize  has  pledged  itself  to  elevate  the  entire  struc-* 
ture.  If  knowledge  is  power,  and  power  is  happiness,  the 
principle  of  this  great  and  imposing  effort  is  broad,  and  safe,  and 
unperplexed  with  doubts.  Scatter  universally  the  unequivocal 
blessing,  fill  the  land  with  schools,  give  the  presses  unrestricted 
range,  and  let  it  be  considered  among  the  birth-rights  of  Britons, 
however  poor,  to  be  placed  upon  an  mtellectual  equality  with  the 
richest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  When  we  look,  however,  with 
sober  thoughts,  and  with  minds  undazzled  by  specious  maxims, 
and  magnificent  generalities,  to  the  practical  condition  of  man, 
and  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  of  society,  certain  simple 
verities  will  be  apt  to  cool  down  these  high  ana  glowing  expec-* 
lations,  and  induce  us  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  an  artificial 
system,  not  in  harmony  with  those  relations  which  Inevitably 
spring  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  social  state,  may  not  tend  to 
dislocation  and  disorder,  if  not  to  subversion,  revolt,  and  ruin« 

If,  indeed,  it  were  practicable  to  make  a  liberal  education 
universal,  and  to  make  the  fruits  of  it  attainable  by  aU  alike, 
whether  the  state  of  things  produced  by  this  new  posture  of 
human  affairs  would  issue  mtimately  in  an  increase  of  happiness 
and  virtue^  may  be  variously  argued,  and  xsm\  ^y^x  be  doubtful ; 
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but  it  seems  but  too  probable  to  dbie  reasoner  from  observation 
and  experience,  that  to  set  the  understandings  of  men  upon  in-> 
miiries  which  neither  station,  nor  ojjportunity,  nor  duty,  will 
allow  to  be  {trosecuted  with  effect^  will  tend  only  io  warp  the 
members  of  society  out  of  their  natural  places,  to  foment  a  spirit 
of  repining,  to  inflate  the  mind  with  arrogance,  and  sour  the 
temper  by  disappointment. 

That  the  position  of  society  should  be  such  as  to  leave  the 
avenues  to  knowledge,  and  the  access  to  preferments,  open  to 
industry  and  talent,  no  reasonable  man  will  dispute ;  it  is  scarce- 
ly a  state  of  moral  freedom  where  there  is  no  arena  for  the  pure 
cisplay  of  merit,  and  where  the  fair  opportunities  of  distinction 
are  denied  to  humble  circumstances ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to 
cautious  men  like  ourselves,  to  question  the  advantage  of  an  edu- 
cation for  the  poor,  which  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  all 
Jmowledge,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  positive  good ;  and  that 
whatever  partial  mischief  may  arise  from  occasional  abuses,  to 
scatter  instruction  promiscuously  and  gratuitously  among  the 
mass,  irrespectively  of  all  specific  and  appropriate  culture,  is  to 
increase  the  sum  of  social  feucity,  and  to  urge  on  the  moral  pro- 

fression  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  vain  and  perilous 
octrine.  When  instruction  has  a  special  designation  towards 
what  is  obviously  needful  and  applicable,  its  foundation  is  morale 
its  progress  is  steady,  and  its  end  is  salutary;  but  when  an  edu- 
cation is  tendered  to  the  poor,  the  philosophical  promise  of  which 
is  to  expand  their  minds,  to  constitute  them  reasoners^  to  put 
their  understandings  upon  a  level  with  complex  subjects,  and  to 
bring  them  acquainted,  as  is  sometimes  speciously  said,  with  their 
constitutional  privileges,  we  believe  in  our  consciences  that  the 
scheme  is  delusive  and  dangerous,  full  of  treacherous  flattery  to 
those  to  whom  the  boon  is  ofiered,  and  disguising  much  sub- 
stantial evil  under  one  knows  not  what  magni&cent  speculations 
of  extended  and  eventual  benefit.  Instruction  should  have  a  de- 
finable and  ostensible  purpose;  so  that  if  the  child  should  hap- 
pen to  ask  his  instructor  "What  am  I  to  do  with  this  education  r' 
It  may  be  readily  pointed  out  to  him  in  what  way  he  may  turn  it 
to  practical  and  beneficial  account  in  the  course  of  life  naturally 
and  probably  marked  out  to  him.  It  cannot  be  too  liberal  or  in- 
tellectual for  those  to  whom  high  station  may  be  proposed  as 
the  prize  of  their  industry,  or  whose  birth  or  leisure  afford  thein 
the  opportunities  of  speculative  and  diffusive  research;  but 
it  is  the  idlest  and  the  vainest  of  all  things  to  put  the  whole  mass 
of  the  peqple  under  a  stimulating  process;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
some  possible  discoveries  of  latent  genius,  of  some  accidental 
disclosures  of  shining  substances  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  life's 
vast  quarry,  or  of  the  vague  expectation  of  some  general  results 
favourable  to  truth  and  science  from  the  agitation  of  the  whole  in- 
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itdlleisltial  worid,  to'i^kihe  too  probable  coDsequenoe  of  troubling 
tfae-qrder  of  life.and  the  natural  dispositions  of  society.  If  a  tradee- 
anan  were  to  begin  with  educating  his  &mily  for  the  leai:Qed  pro- 
fessions,:  and  torondin  placing  them  in  his  .own  business,  he  would 
in  all  likelihood, be  laying  the  foundation  of  discontent,  disorder, 
,and  dooiQ^tic  misfortune.  It  will  be  the  same  on  the  larger 
^eale  of  tthe  public  economy.  The  aptitude  of  the  man  to  bis 
station,  whatever  ^e  station  be,  gives  to  society  an  .useful  and 
efficient  member;  while ;eyery  ill  assortment  in  tnase  dispositions 
of  life  is  siire  to  disturb,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  equili- 
briamfand  its  symmetry.  It  produces  a«similar  confusion  to  that 
which  mvould  be  the  consequence  to  an  acmy  of  teaching  the 
common  soldiers, the  duties  of  a  commander.  Trace  back  the  lives 
of  those  restless  men,  the  libellers  of  their  government,  and  the 
fom^Uters  of  discontents  and  disorders,  among  the, people;  audit 
will  be  found  that  they  are  chiefly  those  who,  thou^  not  well 
^instruoted  in  any  thing,  have  been  converted  into  excrescences 
upon  the  body  politic^  by  being  taught  just  enough  to  make  them 
start  out  of  their  natural  places,  to  overshoot  their  own  proper 
business,  and  to  carry  disorder  into  the. departments  of  others. 
Xrife  is.^hort,  and  learning  is  tedious :  it  is,  therefore,  important 
that  those  who  are  to  live  by  their  labour  should  receive  that  in- 
struction, and  only  that,  which  is  accommodated  to  its  demands, 
,and  which  sweetens  and  refreshes  its  intermissions. 

We  are  conscious  that  in  this  reasoning,  which  on  various 
occasions  has  appeared  in  our  journal,  especially  in  an  article^ 
on  the  means  of  national  improvement,  we  do  not  ,go  with 
the  great  stream  of  popular  opinion.  Much  as  we  have  read 
since  the  article  alluded  to  on  the  importance  of  removing 
popular  Ignorance,  we  continue  to  think  that  the  only  pi^o- 
p«*,  the  only  practicable  education  for  the  poor,  is  that  wnich 
has  a  direct  specific  and  single  tendency  to  bring  them  .within 
the  more  decided  influence  of  Christian  principles^  to  make  them 
better  proficients  in  the  science  of  what  belongs  to  their  peace, 
sand  to  raise  them  in  the  .moral  scale,  not  by  the  .teaching  which 
proffers  illumination,  but  by  that  which  inculcates  prudence ;  not 
by  that  which  disposes  them  to  meddle  with  the  duties  of  others, 
but  by  that  which  binds  their  own  upon  their  consciences. 

We  have  been  much  amused  with  an  apology  contained  in  the 
preface  to  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  making  haste  to  remove 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrases 
"  lower  orders,"  "  subordinate  classes,"  "  inferior  portions  of 
society."  Jf  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  these  terms,  which 
tkte  wriiter  acknowledges,  is  not  that  reason  enough  to  justify  their 
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adoption?  Wh^  lament  the  necessity  of  using  right,  and  such 
they  must  be  it  necessary,  terms  ?  In  spite  of  all  we  can  do, 
there  must  and  will  be  higher  and  ^Mower  orders."  In  spite  of  all 
we  can  teach,  there  must  be,  until  the  bonds  of  civil  union  are  dis- 
solved, '^  subordinate  classes,"  and  '^  an  inferior  portion  of  society." 
We  look  upon  the  great  error  of  the  present  educating  mania 
to  consist  in  this,  that  it  is  fancifully  and  furiously  bent  upon  level- 
ling these  stubborn  distinctions,  by  asserting  the  rights  of  scholar- 
ship in  behalf  of  those  who  want  quite  another  sort  of  care,  and  the 
recognition  of  much  superior  rights.  To  teach  the  portion  of  the 
people  alluded  to  that  they  are  really,  and  in  a  moral,  political, 
and  religious  sense,  the  **  subordinate  classes,"  to  make  them 
feel  this  relation  as  such  in  all  its  latitude,  to  make  them  alive 
to  the  obligations  it  imposes  upon  them,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  connexion  by  which  they  are  integrally  incorporated  with 
the  whole  system  to  which  they  belong, — tnis  it  is  which  will 
improve  in  them  the  grounds  of  a  just  self-estimate,  without  the 
danger  of  unsettling  principles,  or  engendering  discontent. 

But  it  would  be  to  mistake  us  egregiously  to  suppose  us  at 
issue  with  the  advocates  for  the  promiscuous  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  bare  proposition  that  knowledge  is  a  blessing  to 
all  orders  and  degrees :  what  we  maintain  is  this,  that  instruc- 
tion, to  be  benencial,  must  have  reference  to  the  condition,  the 
means,  the  opportunities,  and  the  place  in  society  of  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  This  we  say  is  especially  true  of  it  when 
it  is  taken  up  nationally,  and  as  a  great  public  measure;  for 
then,  in  analogy  to  all  other  such  political  expedients,  it  must 
be  calculated  upon  the  collective  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  not  upon  a  concession  of  individual  or  original 
rights,  however  liberal  or  philosophical  such  a  theory  may 
sound.  It  may  be  very  liberal  ana  philosophical  to  wish  that 
knowledge  might  be  poured  out  without  measure  among  the 
people;  but  he  that  reflects  upon  the  natural  state  of  human 
beings,  and  the  stubborn  allotments  of  civil  life,  will  con- 
troul  that  wish  by  a  due  regard  to  the  capacities  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  recipients.  A  little  knowledge  may  be  dangerous ; 
but  can  the  danger  be  averted  from  the  poor  by  any  effective 
plan  of  extensive  cultivation?  The  truth  is,  tnat  the  maxim 
applies  principally  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  taught  super- 
ficially many  things.  Fragments  of  various  shapes  and  surfaces, 
collected  here  and  there,  reflect  deceptions  and  perplexing  lights; 
it  is  only  from  a  substance  uniform  and  entire  that  tne  rays 
comUne  to  produce  correct  vision.  To  know  but  little^  if  that 
little  is  entire,  is  safe  and  wholesome :  the  little  that  a  man  thus 
knows  usually  operates  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  other  materials 
are  attracted,  arranged,  and  consolidated;  but  the  plans  of  di& 
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fusive  education  for  the  poor,  which  the  fervour  of  some  modem 
philanthropists  is  urging  upon  us  as  an  imperative  duty,  appear 
to  our  judgments  to  be  preparative  of  a  crisis  that  may  one  day^ 
probably  on  the  largest  scale,  illustrate  the  proverbial  danger  of 
a  little  learning.  Now  the  little  learning  we  would  give  the  poor 
is  that  which  has  a  natural  and  constant  tendency  to  enlarge 
itself^  taking  in,  by  gradual  and  successive  expansions,  re- 
lated portions  of  knowledge,  and  such  as  enter  easily  into  union^ 
by  virtue  of  their  respect  for  a  common  and  commanding  centre. 
From  these  hints,  we  think  it  may  be  easily  collected  at  what 
we  are  aiming.  We  have,  indeed,  before  given  it  as  our  firm 
opinion,  the  result  of  much  quiet  reflection,  that  the  proper, 
compendious,  effective,  and  beneficial  education  for  the  poor  is  ' 
that,  and  only  that,  which  is  wholly  occupied  with  their  im- 
provement in  religious  knowledge,  and  the  practical  duties  of  which 
this  knowledge  is  the  only  authentic  source  and  interpreter.  We 
hold  to  that  opinion.  We  think  it  is  the  only  knowledge  which 
can  be  imparted  to  them  entire;  and  that  it  is  that  which  borrows 
least  from  other  sciences  or  other  studies.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
very  prevalent  idea  with  many  writers  and  reasoners  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  for  the  intelligent  reception  of  religious  instruction^ 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  should  be  first  prepared  by  a  certain 
infusion  of  general  elementary  knowledge.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  mistake,  founded  on  an  incorrectness  of  feeling- in  respect 
to  religion  itself,  which  of  all  studies  borrows  least  from  the  ana- 
logies and  principle^  of  other  sciences,  and  depends  least  upon 
antecedent  cultivation.  It  has  a  spontaneous  light  and  heat^ 
which  burns  in  its  sacred-  recesses  like  the  mysterious  fire  which, 
was  among  the  distinctions  and  glories  of  the  first  temple.  It  bor- 
rows little,  it  gives  much ;  it  is  in  itself  a  great  source  of  general  in- 
tellectual strength.  No  man  has  ever  yet  made  a  substantial  pro— 
Sress  in  sound  Christian  knowledge,  without  a  visible  elevation  of* 
le  general  tone  and  character  of  nis  mind.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  study  the  intellect  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength  ;  and 
the  more  it  brings  other  pursuits  into  subserviency  to  itself,  the 
more  it  impaits  of  dignity  and  vigour,  and  plan  and  purpose, 
to  every  act  and  object.  The  whole  moral  man  is  invigorated 
by  the  connexion.  As  soon  as  religion  takes  its  seat  in  the 
thoughts,  life  becomes  a  whole ;  existence,  no  longer  a  series  of 
separate  events,  determined  each  by  its  own  quantum  of  evil  or 
good,  becomes  an  economy  of  particulars,  subjugated  by  their 
reference  to  a  predominant  purpose.  A  poor  man's  being,  when 
he  is  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  sentiment,  haa 
in  his  contemplation  a  proper  beginning  and  end  ;  a  past  and  a 
iiiture;  a  retrospect  and  a  prospect,  to  which  he  refers,  and  by 
which  he  judges  his  own  actions.     He  realizes  in  sober  truth 
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Wha^  111  the  language  of  tUetdrical  pKildsopby,  he  had  beefr 
called — a  being  ci  lai^e  discourse,  looking  before  and  bdiind, 
into  whatever  influences  his  substantial  happiness.  He  feels  his- 
vdcatioh  to  a  highei*  state  lifting  him  out  of  the  dregtf  of  his  de** 
praved  n'dtur^;  from  a  consumer  of  time  he  becomes  a  purchaser 
of  eternity ;  from  looking  upon  the  world  as  a  place  to  forage  in, 
and  wherein  to  foUoi^  his^  instincts,  he'ackiioWledges  an  attractibft- 
that  detaches  him  from  a  sublunary  centre,  attd  raises  him  into 
u'nldn  with*  an  infinite  dispeni^ation;  his  accountability  lUls  his 
thoughts,  and  makes  him  recognize  himself  as  the  tiHstee  of  a 
ti'easiird'  which  has  been  consi^ed  to  his  keeping  by  one  wba 
iViil  require  it  at  hitf  hands  unaet  the  penalty  of  an  everfasting' 
bond. 

Entertaining;  thiese  opinions,  we  cannot  be  expectfed  to  be  in* 
aiiy  great  good  humour  with  what  we  have  befinre  called  mertt 
pen  ink  arid  paper  education  for  the  poor  J  neither  can  we?  rely 
niucti  on  drill  and  discipline^  or  the  simultaneous  ittovenients  of 
an  organic£it  system,  or  the  methods  of  a  mechanical  institution, 
of  the  impulse  of  a  stimulating  process,  or  on  any  scheme  but* 
thaf  which  requifes  but  little  apparatus — ^the  plain,  aiatrquated, 
pkrental  procedure  of  simply  and  scripturally  teaching  Christiatt 
dbdtrine  and  discipline  to  the  heart  as  wdl  as  to  tU'e  understand^ 
ing. 

Oh  this  most  interesting  of  all  political  subjects,  die  general* 
education  of  the  poor,  Vire  come  therefore  to  two  conclusdonsj  wtelf 
knowing  to  what  a  weight  of  censure  vce  expose  oul'selv»«-fitfeti 
that  the  project  of  general  literary  instruction  for  the  poor  is 
the  childish  enthusiasm  of  vain  and  illusory'  speculation ;  the 
vapoury  suggestion  of  a  dreaming  philanthropy,  or  die  <5old  enitt*-" 
nation  of  modern  politicnl  metaphysics :  and,  in  the  second  plac^, 
that  any  systemauc  educatfon  is  good  only  in  proportion  as  it 
tends  decidedly  to  the  single  purpose  of  making  the  poor  mftitt 
mdre  sensible  of  his  acCountableness  to  his  Eternal  Judge,  and^ 
of  his  moral  stand  in  the  creation.  AM  that  aflfects  more  than 
this,  or  aim?^  at*  less,  or  attempts  to  build  even  this  on  a  neutrtrf ' 
foundation,  is  commotion  without  progression,  busy  and  profkne 
trifling;  it  is  industriously  to  do  nothing;  unless,  indeed,  we 
look  to  its  solid  mischiefs  in  setting  men  above  their  condition, 
and  multiplying  the  sources  of  disappointment,  diiscontent,  anti 
depravity,  through  the  land. 

What  we  maintain,  therrfore,  is  this— that  to  propose  what  is? 
called  a  liberal  education  to  the  poor^  is  to  propose  a  thin^  im- 
possible to  be  effected;  the  direct  pui^ose  must  fail,  but  or  the 
collateral  mischief  the  success  is  sure.  It  generates  no  steady 
light,  but  a  wild  and  destructive  fire,  like  that  which,  whett 
the  equilibrium  of  the  natural  element  is  disturbed,  usbersin  & 
day  of  storm  and  misrule. 


Every  dungy  tberefore^  parimarily  depends  upon  the  instruo* 
tk» given;  secondly,  upon  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is  communi-* 
cated;  and,  lastly,  upon  die  consistency  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
a&rded.  Religion  in  its  operative  and  practical  character,  but 
ieiig|pn  thoroughly  Christian,  as  it  stands  revealed  in  the  Biblen 
is  at  once  the  best,  and  the  only  cflSsctual  education  for  the  child- 
ren of  the  labouring  poor.  To  this  sovereign  object,  reading,  and 
if  writing  be  taught,  then  writing  also,  must  be  made  entirdy  tri* 
batary^  But  religion  must  not  onl^  be  taught  entirely ^  it  must 
be  taught  as  the  subject  demands,  in  a  manner  appropriate  and 
pecufiar;  affectionately,  personally,  consistently,  and  feelincly: 
taught  by  its  application  to  life,  taught  by  the  examples  of  its 
tearai^^  taught  by  a  correspondent  spirit,  extending  throu^ 
sockty  at  larsae*  To  teach  it  technically  is  to  teach  it  hypo* 
critically ;  and  to  teach  it  as  a  matter  of  memory  or  science 
w  as  a  mere  cdJectimx  of  truths  and  facts,  is  to  adopt  its  letter 
fiir  its. spirit,  its  form  for  its  substance^  the  confessions  of  the 
tongue  U)r  the  convictions  of  the  heart.  Besides  all  this,  there 
is  in  this  whole  concern  one  circumstance  which  cannot  escape  the 
shallowest  politician — that  the  education  now  in  process,  whatevec 
It  may  else  c^ect  or  &il  in,  is  calculated  to  raise  np  keen  observersn 
amcMig  the  lowest  of  the  people,  of  the  examples  of  those  byr 
whose  purses  or  p^sonal  activity  it  is  carried  forwards  If  the 
rich  combine  and  subscribe  to  give  that  to  the  poor  which  they 
seem  not  to  value  themselves,  tney*  will  unite  and  subscribe  to 
little  {Murpose.  There  is  not  a  more  silly  fancy  than  that  we  can 
render  the  poor  religious  against  the  tide  of  our  own  practice ;  we 
may  give  tnem,  indeed,  enough  of  the  theory  of  religion  to  make 
our  own  violation  of  its  rules  and  decencies  the  subiect  of  their 
ridicule  and  deserved  contempt;  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  ends 
diere. 

It  is  preposterous  to  teach  the  poor  any  thin^  but  religion ;  it 
is  preposterous  to  hope  to  teach  religion  irreligiously ;  it  is  pre^ 
posterous  to  hope  to  teach  it  in  any  manner  or  form,,  unless  what 
IS  professed  to  be  taught  is  reflected  in  our  own  examples.  The 
neutral  plan  of  instructing  the  poor  in  letters  and  general  learn-* 
ing,  to  qualify  them  to  think,  and  choose,  and  reason  for  them* 
senres,  is  treacherous;  the  mechanical  and  dry  form  of  commu?- 
nicating  religious  instruction  is  vain ;  the  pretence  of  spreading 
among  the  poor  the  rdigious  principle,  while  we  appear  to  un* 
dervalue  it  ounselves,  is  both  vain  and  hypocritical.  Do  we 
imagine  that  with  all  this  clatter  of  slates  and  pencils,  this  parade 
of  copy-books  and  stationery,  these  anniversaries  of  beef  and 
pudding,  these  regimental  arrays  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
marching  to  church  in  white  and  ^ey,  and  green  and  blue ; 
these  dinners  of  celebration  with  a  jovial  hierarchy,  these  priestly 
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libations  to  Bacchus,  with  songs  and  sentiments  and  three  times 
three*,  are  the  signs  of  amelioration  through  the  land,  the  bar* 
btngers  of  a  religious  posterity,  the  pledges  of  a  right  feeling^ 
anddisposition  in  the  richj  the  indications  of  aa  improving  and 
contented  poor  ?  or  can  it  be  thought  that  any  real  and  permanent 
blessings  can  arise  from  a  system  of  teaching,  to  the  professed  spirit 
of  which  the  teachers  are  strangers  ?  Was  ever  army  well  trained 
in  which  those  in  command  did  not  submit  to  the  discipline  they 
imposed?  and  can  it  be  rationally  expected  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  will  be  industrious  to  improve  their  opportunities,  if  the 
ehildren  of  the  rich  continue  to  be  initiated  at  schools,  and  finished 
^t  academies,  where,  though  ecclesiastics  rule  and  ecclesiastics  are 
formed.  Christian  discipline  lies  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of  a  fabu-» 
lous  and  impure  theology,  and  the  manners  and  fashions  of  full- 
grown  vice  are  imitated  and  anticipated  with  impunity? 

Men  that  think  and  reason  on  the  signs  of  the  times,  moralists 
that  meditate  on  coming  changes,  place  themselves  on  different 
stations,  and  see  society  under  different  aspects ;  ours  may  be  a 
deceptious  point  to  contemplate  the  scene  from ;  but  from  the 
place  of  observation  on  which  we  stand,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
quarter  from  which  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  per-sonal 
security,  and  social  order,  are  most  imminently  threatened,  is 
not,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  think^  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  neglected  state  of  their  learning ;  no;  nor  ^' the 
Reparation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  community 
from  the  lower,"  nor  "  an  unhappy  estrangement  between  the 
two  grand  divisions  whereof  the  population  consists,"  which,  in 
one  of  our  periodical  journals,  is  flippantlv  and  falsely  said  to 
be  daily  and  visibly  increasing, — ^but  altogetner  from  the  barren- 
ness of  our  public  teaching ;  from  the  fatal  omission  to  make 
that  which  is  the  only  source  of  duty,  and  morality,  and  political 
quiet,  the  great  aim  and  end,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  our 
national  and  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  people.  No  man  of 
right  thinking  can  desire  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  poor  are 
not  the  objects  of  national  instruction :  Christianity  forbids  it  as 
inconsistent  with  the  calls  of  charity,  and  with  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian freedom.  Without  provisions  for  this  object,  a  state  is  like 
It  fair  vessel  perfect  in  its  rigging,  with  a  leak  in  its  bottom.  Bad, 
however,  as  such  a  negative  condition  would  be,  it  will  be  better 
for  the  upper  ranks  to  stand  with  their  arms  folded,  than  to  stir 
in  the  great  work  of  mental  excitement  without  the  security  of  a 


♦  See  Iheacrouni  in  (he  journals  of  (he  day,  of  (he  aDnivertary  dinner  in  honour 
of  the  Xational  School  Establi8hmen(. 
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Christian  guamntee.    It  is  impoauble  that  weak  good  men  caxi » 
serve  the  cause  of  rogue»  more  efficaciously  than  by  adopting  the 
philosophy  which  professes  to  equalizje  to  all  roanlund  the  boon  • 
of  eeneral  learning ;   it  is  a  net  of  sophistry  spread  over  the 
bod  to  catch  the  simple  and  unwary. 

Now  what  is  the  sum  of  religion  taught  in  our  general  esta- 
Ubhments?  .  Does,  it  so  occupy  the  intellectual  ground  as  to 
make  it  entirely  subservient  to  a  sanative  and  improving  produce? 
or  does  it,  in  truth  and  eflect)  leave  it  in  a  neutral  state  for  any 
culture  to  luxuriate  upon  its  surface  ?  Has  it,  in  short,  a  stre- 
nuous hold  upon  the  soil  ?  H>r  is  it  too  loosely  and  superficially 
planted  to  withstand  the  blasts  of  a  pestilential  press  now  in  full 
aiKi  furious  Operation  aeainst  it?  It  has  no  hold  at  all  unless ita 
hcdd  is  on  the  heart.  No  part  of  the  little  learning  of  the  poor, 
can  be  safely  suffered  to  be  unengaged  on  the  side  of  religion.. 
Every  inch  that  is  not  God's  is  the  Devil's  ;  and  where  there  is. 
more  fidelity  to  their  trust  in  the  Devil's  agents  they  will  soon  be 
p^mitted  to  engross  the  whole.  We  have  before  us  a  widely- 
extended  arena  of  contest,  in  which  man's  immortal  part  is  the 
prize  of  the  champions ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  issue  whether 
the  poor  are  to  have  their  Sabbaths  and  their  Bibles,  or  to  ex* . 
change  them  for  the  privileges  of  an  emancipating  philosophy* 
Unluckily,  that  which  best  agrees  with  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude  is  a  superficial  and  precipitate  temeritv 
of  thinking;  and  this  is  just  that  state  of  diseased  activity  which. 
a  Uttle  general  instruction  prepares  and  fosters  for  the  triumph- 
ant appeals  of  a  vitiating;  'press.  Will  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  all  this  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  learning 
of  the  poor  by  stronger  excitements  until  their  attaipments  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  mischiefs,  and  their  sagacity  to  repel 
them?  The  answer  is,  .that  this  is  not  possible.  It  could  not  be 
done  consistently  with  their  callings,  or  consistently  with  the 
exigency  of  tl^eir  daily  bread.  To  urge  a  secular  education  of 
the  lower  orders  beyond  its  present  extent^  would  be  sure  to 
manifest  its  efficacy  in  an  increase  of  want,  dogmatism,  and  dis- 
content, without  pushing  forward  a  solitary  inch  the  land-marks 
of  the  human  unclerstanding. 

•  Nothing  appears  to  us  more  explicitly  and  decidedly  to  dic- 
tate, the  sort  of  education  of  which  the  common  people  of  this 
land  are  in  want,  than  the  description  and  character  of  the 
means,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, perhaps  more  conspicuously  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  been  in  constant  activity,  more  particiuarly  by  the  influence 
of  the  press,  to  alienate  them  from  their  government  and  their 
God.  The  extent  of  this  danger  has  nowhere  been  more  accu- 
rately stated  and  set  forth  than  in  the  critically  important  speech 
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of  Lord  OremiA&kk  Ae  Honw  of  Ixiidt  on  Ae  tttk  Noipcbk 
ber^  ISil^,  oo  the  debate  retpeeAng  tbe  tunmlliiotts  and  seditionir 
meetings  wkieh  had  takeR  plaaee  in  tbe  preeediog  saimiier. 
^'  Who  can  be  ignorant/'  said  bk  Lordi^ip,  ^  how  closdy  tiii» 
detestable  and  malignant  widtfedness  (diaraeterizin^  the  K^iiA^ 
retolution)  has  been  imitated  in  onr  own  country^  bow  long  it 
has  been  paraued,  and  to  wbat  a  hei^bt  it  has  now  attMoed? 
You  heard  the  platers  nrad  to  yon  this  nigbt,  and  yoo  shuddered 
at  the  recitid.  Exhortations  to  murder  and  treason,  from  whidi* 
the  heart  recoils,  and  the  blood  turns  baek  to  k»  fountain  I  If 
these  wer^  cmly  a  few  and  extraordimiry  instances,  exceptions  tx^ 
the  general  dbaractca*  of  the  puUieations  daily  oblruded  on  aUb 
tbe  lower  classes  of  your  commimtty,  yet  against  these  ycv- 
we«dd»  no  doubt,  call  down  the  Tengeance  of  the  law— agauist 
these  tbe  arm  of  justioe  would  be  directed  with  univenal  coo^ 
citrrence  and  approbation ;  bot  it  is  from  a  torrent  md  d^i^  ct 
i^ueh  mischief  Uiat  you  are  called  upon  to  protect  your  countir* 
Thep(Hson  has  been  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  lana; 
it  has  pervaded  not  only  your  towns  and  manufactories,  but  yoioit 
peaceftil  vilii^^  and  &rms ;  its  malignity  is  hourly  increasing^,, 
and  beAi  activity  is  ^aployed  in  its  diffusion.  This,  my  liordsr 
is  tbe  true  root  and  source  of  all  your  danger.  It  is  incompaliblo' 
with  idl  peace,  all  security,  all  public  and  all  private  happineas* 
It  is  of  power,  and  it  openly  boasts  itself  to  be  of  power  to 
overthrow  all  that  is  now  standing  in  this  country ;  and  to  level 
in  tbe  dust  all  your  pro^rity — all  your  glory  involved  in  one 
ecmimon  ruin,  with  tne  magnificent  aYid  splendid  fabric  of  the 
ucblest  government  which  has  ever  yet  provided  for  the  wel&re^ 
of  any  socie^.** 

We  take  the  above  statement  to  be  very  correct ;  and  it  seema 
to  us  to  alford  a  lesson  of  the  greatest. value  to  those  whoso 
anxiety  is  directed  towards  the  education,  on  a  great  scale,  of 
the  poorer  part  of  the  ]&*iti^  community.  We  are  quite  i^re^ 
that  a  general  and  open,  literary  and  scientific  educaticm  of  the 
poM-  would  be  precisely  that  which  these  cons^Mrators  againstr 
tlietr  eoontry's  peace  would  sincerely  patrcMtise ;  and  that  sound 
'  religious  instruction  would  be  just  that  mode  of  culture  which 
wodd  draw  upon  itself  their  most  malicious  oppo^ticm.  The 
true  use  to  be  made  of  these  men  is  to  mark  for  avoidance  every: 
thing  which  is  stamped  with  their  choice,  and  to  compliment 
tiieir  sagacity  by  supporting  whatever  tbey  denounce. 

The  great  point  for  which  we  must  ever  contend  is  this;  that 
die  education  of  tbe  lower  orders  of  the  people  can  never  be  suc- 
cessful unless  it  is  combined  with  an  improved  education  of  the* 
higher.  The  ccHumuni^  must  all  move  on  together.  A  greater 
imomaly  can  scarcely  be  ima^ned  than  an  universally  religious 
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^ducdtioii  for  the  poor,  wMle  the  edncatidnf  of  the  upper  clanes 
contimies  stAfionary  at  the  piiinc  at  wfaieb  it  now  sttttidg.  We  htt? ef 
n»  ^Mdftc  ediicalion  fer  we  geneni  autlM>ri2ed  te«diei%  of  the 
bnd;  tf&d  English  gentlemen  are  ^^rougfat  up  under  a  disciplme 
itt  which  dioral-  eokove  becomes  lew*  asid  less  w  feature.  B«t 
there  k  a  natural  order  in  the  providential  arraagenients  of 
abeietjr  wMehr  no  human  iastitutionft  can  coirtrsiveiie;  and  Hum 
Older  r^qcures  that  teachers,  flfnd  8uch>  all  tfaoae  wfaa  support 
or  govenr  inetitatibns'  for  popular  education  are  virtually  to  be 
OOnstdifl^od^  sbould  be  well  fiaua^^t  tbeoiselves.  It  is*  se  naturai 
ibr  the  power  paft  of  the  peofm  to  look  up  to  the  weritbier  for 
tiSMvplee^  tbtti  ooold  tbi&  state  of  thinj^,  l^  any  stroog-couBtetf** 
vaBing  ii!rfiu«tcji&,  be  inverted,  and  the  tramples  of  the  lower  be 
thtiAe  the  mndeb  for  the  higher,  society  itsdf  must  redi  under 
doch  &  diiCuvbance'  of  its  balance,  and  a  diange  in  itd  rdetioois 
dtfd  diafiosflloAs  become  inevitable.  The  education  of  the  poor 
Mfet  begin  with  tfce  rich.  Saefa  a  begjnrnn^mnst  not  o^  be  the 
jdedge  of  shtCfiVfty,  but  an  intc^al  paort  of  the  plan ;  and  we  dadpe 
aftrtn  the  wbole  system  of  instructm^  the  poor  upon  any  natknel 
piam  to  be  a  sdecisro^  unless  an  education  m  the  same  sjMrit,  how^ 
ever  diftfent  in  form  and  subject^  be  given  to  the  children  of 
t&  conditions.  By  an  artificial  im^he  given  td  a  part  ody,  we 
tan  the  risk  of  deranging  the  wbole  economy^  The  jdan,  how^ 
ever,  sbort  aivd'  impema  as  it  is,  must-  proceed ;  and-  the  moat 
escoutagmg  hope  is  this,  tlmt  it  may  re^^act  with  a  gentle  pefw 
iossicn  upon  the  walls  that  enclose  the  instttutionfr  of  the  holier 
ddsses^  just  to  remind  them  of  the  csdle  upon  their  activity^  and 
of  the  signs  and  exig^icies  of  the  times. 

Hie  YitAe  bode  which  we  have  named  at  the  bead  of  dna 
artide,  fhou^  it  has  not  originated  the  above  reiections^  has 
eenebily  me^e  them  ree»r  with  a  new  interest  to  onr  ismde* 
Almost  every  line  in  it  bears  testimoay  to  the  soundness  and  d&^ 
civtidn  of  those  minds  whose  impress  it  carries ;  and  we  shorid 
be  very  glad  to  make  it  knewn  and  respected  as  it  deserves* 
The  sddety^,  on  whose  experience  and  sneceas  the  hints  are 
faonded,  ^ich  are  olfered  to  the  public  by  its  committee  in  thti 
little  patriotic  treatise,  has  been  in  operation  about  nine  ye««i 
and  within  that  period  it  has  sflbrded  assistance,  by  gratuitoM 
grants  of  Bib^,  Testaments,  aifd  ^elKng-books,  and  in  some 
cases  by  grsMsef  nroney  also^  to^  806  Senday  schools,  ootttanung, 
by  the  last  returns,  84,1 74  scholars. 

Sbnday  i^chools  are  precisely  those  instituticms  to  ^^mfa,  on 
the  gremids  and  reasons  above  set  forth,  we  have  been  always 
lAMdbu^ly  attached.  We  are  tempi^  to  call  them  pure  cstaidisl^ 
ments :  theh:  end  is  incontrovertibly  good,  their  means  direct^ 
decided,  und  Mfre,    Standing  on  the  very  foundation  of  the  a$k^ 
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bath  itself,  and  engrafted  into  its  ordinances,  they  cannot,  as 
long  as  that  day  is  considered  in  this  land  as  a  holy  day,  be 
alienated  from  its  objects,  or  made  subservient  to  human  corrup- 
tions. Their  very  name  designates  and  determines  their  charac- 
ter; nor  can  they,  without  a  profane  absurdity,  admit  any 
thinff  into  their  procedure  that  does  not  professedly  advance  the 
worf  of  religion  in  the  soul.  Sunday  schools  must  be  for  Sun-, 
da^  purposes,  connected  with  Sunday  duties,  and  dedicated  to 
Him  to  whom  the  Sunday,  by  an  everlasting  proclamation  of  his 
will,  especially  belongs.  They  are  the  chartered  institutions  of 
an  Omnipotent  Founder,  who  ratifies  with  the  seal  of  his  gra^. 
eious  adoption  whatever  man  contrives  with  singleness  of  heart 
for  his  glory,  and  places  under  his  protection.  The  wise  teach- 
ing, therefore,  of  these  schools  we  believe  to  be  placed  under, 
the  surest  guarantee;  they  are  under  an  implied  covenant^  to 
which  God  himself  is  a  party,  to  dispense  in  his  name  only  one 
sort  of  instruction — ^that  holy,  unambiguous  instruction  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  Christian  morals  in  Christian  belief,  and 
drauces  all  the  duties,  obligations,  charities,  and  claims  of  social 
intercourse,  from  scripturiu  authority.  These  are  the  only  pro- 
per ethics  for  the  multitude,  this  is  their  only  literature,  and 
this  provides  full  employment  for  all  their  legitimate  leisure*. 
This  household,  honest,  palpable  sort  of  instruction  is  the  only 
method  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a  progressive  enlargement 
of  popular  feeling,  an  increasing  habit  of  manly  independence 
upon  the  contributions  of  industry,  and  a  gradual  dispersion  of 
that  stubborn  mass  of  ignorance,  of  which  some  of  our  spe- 
culative writers  so  philanthropically  complain.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  us  that  the  means  are  simple,  and  die  remedy  at  hand,  by 
which/those  objects  are  to  be  accomplished,  on  which  so  much  in- 
genuity is  expended,  and  for  which  plans  so  extensively  artificial 
are  contrived.  If  all  the  poor  of  the  land  could  be  brought 
within  the  scope  and  discipline  of  Sunday  schools,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  them  to  adults,  and  by  an  amplification  of  their  attractions, 
resources,  and  privileges,  it  does  honestly  appear  to  our  most 
deliberative  judgments  that  the  great  national  work  of  moral 
amelioration  would  be  found  more  visibly  to  advance  than  under 
any  of  the  most  captivating  schemes  for  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties,  promulged  by  our  political  regenerators. 

But  above  all  their  other  recommendations,  it  appears  to  us^ 
that  the  Sunday-school  system  has  eminently  this,  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  constitution  it  is  opposed  to  that  liberal  system^ 
which)  under  the  mask  of  general  philanthropy,  meditates  an 
attack  not  merely  upon  our  national  church,  but  upon  all  the 
distinguishing  and  specific  grounds  of  a  Christian's  hope  of  sal- 
vation.    The  Sunday  school  can  admit  no  philosophy  into  its 
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composition.     It  is  not  in  its  natural  and  proper  relation  unless 
it  subsists  in  union  with  a  church  or  religious  establishment. 
That  universal,  unexclusive,  and  compromising  principle,  which 
is  the  boast  of  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  and  of  such  as  affect  his  liberal 
model,  or  of  the  more  engaging  systems  of  psedagogy  in  Switzer* 
land,  can  have  no  place  in  a  Sunday  school  without  a  total 
departure  from  its  genius  and  character.  The  aim  of  the  Sunday 
school  is  to  be  subsidiary,  and  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  reoep* 
tion  of  the  full  benefit  of  congregational  worship.     The  instruc- 
tion, therefore,  besides  its  being  placed  under  pastoral  and  autho- 
ritative superintendence,  is,  by  its  appointed  and  final  purpose, 
a  co-efficient  with  some  more  ostensible  institution.     It  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  sacred  character;  and  its  most  eminent  advantage 
consists  in  this,  that  it  invites  and  attracts  the  gratuitous  assist- 
ance of  persons  of  active  piety  attached  to  the  church  or  con- 
gregation with  which  the  school  is  connected.  It  is  very  possible 
that  under  such  superintendence  it  may  be  exposed  to  receive  a 
cast  of  peculiarity  in  doctrine  which  many  good  men  may  see 
with  regret ;  but  it  is  evident  how  decidedly  the  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  with  the  navional  church ;  and  how  much  less 
dangerous,  after  ail,  is  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  dissenter,  we 
speak  not  of  those  who  differ  from  us  on  vital  and  integral 
points,   than  that  system  of  comprehension  and  universality, 
which  can  only  maintain  its  character,  and  realiise  its  profe^ions, 
by  resolving  the  religious  part  of  its  education  into  pure  deism, 
or  the  generalities  of  a  sentimental  and  mere  human  theology. 
Instruction,  advice,  examination,  scriptural  exposition  and  ex- 
hortation, are  all  material  and  momentous  parts  of  the  Sunday- 
school  discipline;  and  under  such  an  administration  and  manage- 
ment, the  strict  philosophical  neutrality  of  the  systems  of  indi- 
viduals or  societies,  who  adopt  the  large  and  accommodating 
principle  of  instruction  to  which  we  have  alluded,  can  have  no 
place. 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  we  are  not  sending  forth  a  very 

Eopular  essay,  and  that  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  very 
azardous  opposition  to  favourite  opinions.  They  that  advocate 
the  plain  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  as  the  best  of  all  possible 
devices  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  tnay,  perhaps,  be  thought 
but  humbly  of,  |n  a  day  when  the  excellence,  of  public  instruction 
appears  to  so  many  enlightened  persons  to  consist  in  the  colour- 
less medium  through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Religion,  exhibited 
under  no  modification,  the  common  faith  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledge a  future,  and  their  own  general  accountability  for  the 
present,  seems  to  be  thought,  by  men  of  the  liberal  cast,  to  be 
the  only  proper  form  in  which  our  common  relation  to  God 
should  be  propounded  to  the  children  educated  by  the  public. 


It.ifiby  thisMCt  of  bringing  Aip  tbat;,  in  tiie  mnr  of  th«fle 
.sntfi)  aiCdsuauiQty  isJaytiegpees  to,be  tcaiaed  to  U^e  ^^  witboait 
«iawie,  "Without  puDidwdeat,  widi<»it  idlmofis,  and  ^vjdtbout  po- 
verty/'^ jSone,  .penbaps  many  reapootaUe  10019  Jnqpoeed  vpon 
Jiy  this  wretched  eamU  .may 'eiiterlam.a  Icmt  opmbn  of  SSaimay 
lachfxds;  batitheidul^tngiiisbed  authors  of  the  misebioTou^  illuskm 
Jksow,  that  to  this  hundble  instrumenl;,  ^  a  BcorngB  of  ^moU 
conds"  is  appended9  wMch,  in  the  hands  of  the  establishment, 
andpnoperly  and  exAenaivdi^  used,  will  ^o  far  towards  purifying 
^e  temple.  If  fall  justice  is  done  to  the  power  whim  it  posf- 
.aesaesy  me  induatrious  popnlation  of  the  country  wiU  he  protected 
£nQm  many  beaetting  imipoatiifies — firom  the  impoitf  ure  wiaieb^  in 
ithermysticclolJKing  of  German  metaphymcs,  reoominends  a  sya- 
4em  foittukd  npon'the  mternal  strength  of  man's  moral  nature, 
i^n  instinctive  goodness,  interior  life,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
inborn  propensities— from  the  imposture  which  places  all  mortd 
ifflpiiovement  in  the  development  of  primitive  dispositions,  under 
8  sjTStem  of  habitual  sentimi^its  and  impressicns,  and  considers 
rthe  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  in  the  exterior  of  the 
creation,  as  the  .basis  of  religious  convictionf — iroux  the  impea- 
inre  that  assures  us  that  *^  the  only  difference  between  the  moat 
TxrtuQos  and  the  most  vicious  person  is,  that  the  former  was 
placed  in  'drcumstances,  and  exposed  to  impressions,  which  ge- 
Berated  virkious  habits  and  aSoctiaas,  and  the  latter  m  circum- 
stances by  which  vicioxis  principles  and  dispositions  wiejee  pro- 
duced"]:— ^from  the  imposture,  the  stupid  imposture,  which 
teaches  duit  man  is  not  accountable  for  his  opinions,  because 
^  the  will  of  man  has  ;no  povper  whatever  over  his  own  opinions ; 
that  he  must,  and  ever  did,  aad  ever  will  believe  what  has  been,  is, 
or  may  be  impressed  on  his  mind  by  his  predecessors,  and  tbfi 
circumstances  which  surround  him :"  and  that  ^^  the  doctrines 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  now  instructed,"  includ- 
ing our  national  faith,  <^  form  the  characters  which  at  present 
Eervade  society,  and  g^:ierate  superstition,  bigotry,  hypocrisy, 
atred,  revenge,  wars,  and  all  their  e?il  consequences :  and, 
again,  that  the  vices  which  defca*m  the  world  at  large,  and  this 
country  in  particular^  arise  naturally  from  the  religion  which  is 
taught  to  individuals  in  their  infancy"§ — from  the  imposture, 
JasUy,  which  proposes  to  found  the  improvement  of  national  edu- 
cation on  the  rejection  of  all  systematic  modes  of  faith,  admitting 
indeed  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  so  far  only  as  it  tecyehes  a 
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lygtem  wilhoutm;|pileiy»  and  propoiiab  a  beUef  in  which  ail  laiMff 
consdeHtipttsly  join«  * 


We  hawe  not  ras^ged  amoog  impiNttureft  the  eriior  4)f  that 
tern  of  universalit;^,  which  is  the  prinmple  upan  which  anotSar 
soeietv  for  pix>[iiati]Qie  educalicm  proceeds.  It  adoiits  the  Bibl% 
the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  BiUe;  and  no  d^Mibt  th^ 
Bible  contains  ihe  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the 
truth ;  but  specific  instruction,  and  a  prescribed  belief  and  the 
narrow  discipline  of  creeds  and  catechism?,  are  equally  incon- 
sistent with  their  enlarged  plan. 

j&eadinj;  and  writing  and  the  Bible  being  given,  is  religion  to 
spring  of  itself?  or  if  it  is  taught  at  all,  is  it  to  be  taoght  irreapae- 
tively  of  all  modes  of  fiEUtfa,  whether  they  r^ard  man's  origioal 
corruption,  his  natural  proneness  to  sin,  the  extent  of  his  liabilily^ 
or  the  terms  of  his  pardon  ?    To  our  minds  such  a  neutral  system^ 
as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  appears  to  be,  to  all  substantial 
purposes,  purely  negative.    If  we  deem  but  one  religion  funda- 
mentally true,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  teach  it  specifically 
and  exclusively.  It  is  as  liberal  as  it  is  charitable  so  to  do.  Taught 
in  any  other  way,  it  soon  abdicates  its  hold  upon  the  human  heart. 
But  perhaps  it  is  corrccter  to  say,  that  it  can  be  taught  in  no  other 
manner.      Where  would  the  schoolmaster  be  foimd  of  this 
neutral  contexture,  capable  of  inculcating  any  religicm  at  all? 
To  be  neutral  at  his  mature  time  of  li^  he  must  have  been 
possessed  of  no  feeling  or  interest  on  the  subject ;   and  if  not 
neutral,  but  of  some  religious  prcfession  or  persuasion,  could  he 
give  religious  instruction  upon  a  principle  of  indifference  to  creeds 
and  catechisms  ?  Were  it  left  to  depend  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  without  any  instruction  from  man,  it  would  then  be  a  school 
without  the  essentials  or  characteristics  of  a  school.    If  religion 
is  to  be  taught  by  oral  instruction,  no  man  can  impart  it  with- 
out a  complexional  tinge  from  his  own  opinions.*    Like  the  bow 
in  the  heavens,  its  arc  is  defined  by  its  prismatic  colours;  by 
these  it  is  cognisable  by  man;  deprived  of  these,  it  wastes  into 
confusion,  and  loses  itself  in  its  own  expansion,  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  its  identity  dissolves,  and  every  trace  is  anni- 
hilated. 

If  what  we  have  said  in  recommendation  of  Simday  schools 
be  founded  in  truth,  the  little  book  named  at  the  head  of  our 
article  is  a  book  of  great  value.  It  is  a  complete  summary  and 
digest  of  practical  rules  and  directions  for  the  management  of 
these  excellent  establishments,  compiled  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  written  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  Sunday  schools  In  connexion  with  it,  disclaiming, 
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with  great  modestj,  the  character  of  dictator,  but  assuiniiig,  wt 
believe  with  great  earnestness  and  truth,  that  of  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  giving  them  this  public  form,  in  the  humble  hope 
of  assisting  tlie  conductors  of  Sunday  schools  in  general.  We 
•are  thus  instructed  in  the  preface  as  to  the  commencement  and 
purpose  of  the  institution : — 

<<  The  object  for  which  this  Society  has  been  formed  is,  as  stated 
in  its  first  fundamental  regulation,  *  to  promote  the  establishment, 
and  facilitate  the  conducting  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Ireland,  by  disse* 
minating  the  most  approved  plans  for  the  management  of  such  Schools; 
by  supplying  them  with  Spelling  Books,  and  copies  of  the  Sacred 
•  Scriptures,  or  extracts,  without  note  or  comment,  (the  only  books  of 
religious  instruction  which  it  circulates  among  the  Schools,)  and  by 
.contributing  to  defray  their  expenses,  where  it  may  be  deemed  ex« 
pedient,' 

.''In  furtherance  of  this  object,  whenever  application  is  made  .in 
behalf  of  any  Sunday  School,  a  List  of  Queries  is  immediately  sent 
down  to  its  Conductors ;  which,  when  properly  filled  up  and  returned^ 
is  laid  before  the  Committee,  (who  meet  on  every  Wednesday  through- 
out the  year,)  when  such  grant  \s  ordered,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
application  seem  to  require.  Gratuitous  grants  of  Testaments,  Scrip- 
ture Extracts,  Spelling  Books,  and  Alphabets,  are  made  once  in  each 
year,  but  not  oftener,  to  every  Sunday  School  thus  applying.  Bibles 
are  no  longer  granted  grp«tuitousIy,  but  sold  at  reduced  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  annexed  sc^^le.  Besides  this,  the  Conductors  of  Sunday 
Schools  known  to  tb.e  Society  have  at  all  times,  in  addition  to  such 
gratuitous  grants^  the  privilege  of  purchasing  books,  as  often  as  they 
have  occasion  ^or  the  use  of  their  Schools,  nt  the  following  reduced 
prices : 

s,    d. 

TBibles 2  2 

Testaments \  0  6 

Spelling  Books,  No.  1,  unbound 0  1 

Do.         bound  in  linen 0  2 

Spelling  Books,  No.  2,  unbound 0  2 

Do.        bound  in  linen 0  3 

Alphabets  per  sheet,  containing  eight 0  0^ 

Hints  for  conducting  Sunday  Schools 2  0 

Freeman's  Card  for  Adults 0  0| 

"  A  friendly  correspondence  is  kept  up  between  the  Schools  thus 
assisted,  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Society;  and  a  yearly  return  of  the 
state  of  each  is  expected  from  its  Conductors  5  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  which  are  in  general  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Society's 
Keport.  The  kind  and  affectionate  intercourse  which  is  thus  main- 
tained, tends  much  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  detached  Conduc- 
tors of  these  Schools,  and  to  keep  alive  their  zeal,  under  circumstances 
sometimes  the  most  discouraging.  The  Society  in  Dublin  is  thus  made 
the  centre  of  the  whole  system;  and  it  labours  to  avail  itself  of  all  the 
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iaforaAtkm  which  it  receives,  of  the  local  circumstances  of  its  different 
correspondents,  to  spread  more  widely  the  spirit  of  Sunday  School 
inatcaclion.  The  Committee  also  collect,  compare,  and  digest,  the 
various  plans  adopted  in  the  different  Schools ;  select  such  as  appear 
the  most  desirable ;  and  embody  the  whole  into  one  mass  of  iisefui 
information.  It  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  that  these  Hints  liave 
been  compiled ;  though  many  useful  publications  have  also  been  coo- 
suited  in  their  composition. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  that  man^  of  these  Hints  are  inapplicable  to 
small  Schools,  and  to  Schools  m  poor  villages,  or  thinly  inhabited 
countries.  This,  ^o  doubt,  is  partly  true ;  but  the  Committee  have 
thought  it  their  duty,  to  give  the  fullest  information  in  their  powet» 
upon  all  subjects  conpected  with  the  management  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  Ireland,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  in  order  that 
the  Conductors  o^suck  Schools  might  not  be  at  a  loss  upon  any  point; 
and  that  others  might  adopt  such  parts  of  these  Hints  as  may  be  best 
adapted  to  their  particular  situations ;  and  thus  each  find  directions 
suited  to  his  own  case.'*     (P.  4 — 6.) 

Such  is  the  nature,  plan,  and  purpose,  of  this  most  praise- 
worthy and  beneficial  institution ;  the  evident  tendency  of  which 
is  to  elevate  the  Irish  population  out  of  a  state  of  debasement  to 
the  level  of  their  just  pretensions  and  Christian  rights,  by  open- 
ing to  them  the  sources  from  which  they  may  learn  to  know 
themselves  in  their  true  capacities,  relations,  and  duties.  The 
particular  advantages  of  the  Sunday  school  over  the  daily  scho<J 
are  thus  sensibly  and  forcibly  described : 

*'  If  it  be  asked,  what  benefit  can  children  possibly  derive  from  a 
few  short  honrs  attendance  at  School,  and  that  upon  but  one  day  ia 
the  week?  Here,  too,  facts  and  experience  come  forward  with  un- 
deniable, evidence,  and  furnish  us  with  an  answer^  which  can  neither 
be  contradicted  nor  disbelieved.  The  fact  is,  that  mere  Sunday  scho^ 
lars  are  often  found  to  make  a  more  rapid  progress  than  daily  scholars^ 
This  circumstance,  too,  we  can  in  part  account  for,  by  these  consider- 
ations. The  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools  act  in  general  gratuitously; 
impelled  by  deep  conscientious  principle  and  sense  of  duty,  they  la- 
bour with  superior  and  unwearied  zeal,  to  impress  upon  their  little 
charge,  that  knowledge,  and  those  truths,  whose  importance  they 
themselves  so  strongly  feel  5  while  the  children,  on  their  part,  presc 
forward  with  correspondent  ardor,  engaged  by  the  friendly  earnest- 
ness which  these  evince,  and  aware  of  their  kind  disinterested  motives^ 
' — circumstances^  which  children  know  well  how  to  appreciate,  even 
where  they  are  unacquainted,  as  at  first,  with  the  iipportance  of  the 
object.  Thus,  the  Sunday  School  presents  an  appearance  of  activity 
very  different  from  the  generality  of  other  Schools;  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  scholars  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  reality  of  its 
effects. 

**  When  the  appointed  lessons  are  gone  through,  and  explained, 
fresh  portions  are  given  out'for  the  following  Sunday,  which  the  chil- 
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dren  are  not  only  exhorted  to  stady  daring  the  week,  and  enabled  so  to 
do,  in  every  interval  of  leisure,  being  allowed  the  use  of  their  books 
at  home,  but  are  also  particularhf  encouraged  by  this  peculiar  circura* 
stance  attending  Sunday  Schools,  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  day 
of  examination,  after  so  regular,  yet  so  short,  an  interval — giving  ample 
time  to  rest,  and  to  prepare  afresh,  but  not  to  cool  the  ardor  of  their 
zeal,  which  is  still  renewed  by  the  repeated  interest  of  novelty.  Be- 
sides, the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  Higher 
Orders  of  society  at  these  Schools,  and  the  ardor  thus  excited  both 
among  teachers  and  learners,  each  anxious  to  merit,  as  well  as  to  re- 
pay, this  kind  attention  on  their  part,  operates  with  such  powerful 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  both,  as  to  stamp  upon  the  system  of  Sunday 
School  instruction,  a  character  of  energy  and  an  extent  of  influence^ 
far  superior  to  the  routine  course,  and  less  encouraging  forms  of  com» 
mon  Day  Schools.  And  it  is  to  the  stimulus  thus  given,  and  to  the 
sentiments  thus  inspired,  by  the  friendly  attendance  of  the  rich  and 
^reat,  that  we  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  attribute  the  seemmgly  un* 
accountable  circumstance  before  alluded  ti^,  4hat  mere  Sunday  scholars 
are  often  found  to  make  a  more  rapid  progress  than  daily  scholars^  not- 
withstanding all  the  superior  advantages  which  the  latter  are  supposed 
to  possess.  Nor  does  this  ardor,  thus  excited,  exist  in  the  School* 
room  alone.  It  extends  to  the  cottage  of  the  learner.  It  imparts 
itself  to  his  friends  and  companions  }  till,  in  fine,  it  pervades  the  whole 
circle  of  the  favoured  neighbourhood.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  yet  ex- 
tend,  as  it  has  done  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  America,  and 
in  some  cases  in  Ireland,  to  the  breasts  of  the  parents  also ;  kindle  a 
congenial  warmth  even  in  the  colder  bosom  of  age ;  and  rouse  the 
present  generation  likewise,  to  press  forward  for  a  share  in  the  bright 
prospects,  which  seem  to  dawn  over  the  rising  race.'*     (P.  11 — 13.) 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  functions  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  general  construction  of  the  Sunday  school;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  the  humane  and  gene-^ 
rous  task  of  instituting  such  a  method  of  instruction  in  their 
parish,  may  learn  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  eflBcacious 
mode  of  prosecuting  and  completing  the  work.  The  compilers* 
in  this  part  of  their  able  exposition,  recommend  very  forcibly  and 
ieelingly  to  committees,  the  practice  of  assigning  a  specific  range 
of  local  supervision  to  the  different  members  of  their  own  body. 

<•  For  the  more  systematic  performance  of  this  part  of  their  duty^ 
the  Committee  should  divide  their  district,  assigning  certain  quarters 
of  the  town,  or  neighbourhood,  to  different  members  of  their  own 
body, — each  taking  a  division,  and  thoroughly  exploring  it  in  all  its 
extent.  They  should  in  like  manner  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
absence  of  such  scholars  as  do  not  regularly  attend ;  and  take  every 
measure  to  induce  greater  regularity.  Where  sickness  or  distress  has 
been  the  cause,  they  should  extend  to  the  sufferers  every  assistance  ia 
their  power,  and  treat  them  in  the  kindest  and  most  endearing  manner^ 
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— ^avaiHng  themselves  of  tlii$  opportuaity  to  recommend  more  strongljr 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  their  seyeral  families,  and  the  necessity  of 
t;onforming  their  conduct  to  its  precepts.  The  Committee  should  like- 
wise  endeavour  to  engage  Landlords,  and  all  persons  having  influence 
t>ver  the  people,  to  exert  it  in  a  friendly  and  affectionate  manner,  ia 
recommending  to  their  tenants  and  dependants  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school.  The  scholars,  too,  should  be  exhorted  to  induce  their 
companions  to  attend,  both  by  setting  them  an  example  of  superior 
conduct  and  improved  manners ;  and  also  by  reasoning  with  them  on 
the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  the  advantage  thus  accruing  to  them* 
selves.  And  the  Committee  should  never  consider  this  part  of  their 
duty  as  entirely  accomplished,  until  every  jjersan  voithin  their  duirkt, 
capable  of  receiving  instructiouj  shall  have  been  brought  into  habits  of 
regular  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School;  and  every  person,  capame 
cf  contributing  to  its  support,  shall  have  been  enrolled  upon  the  list  ofitt 
Subscribers,**  ' 

On  the  subject  of  donations  of  books  and  other  articles  hj 
way  of  rewards,  they  judiciously  observe,  that   "  by  tliese  are- 
not  to  be  understood  premiums   for   comparative    merit,    but 
simple  marks  of  approoation  for  positive  and  individual  deserv- 
in^s/'    They  recommend  also  the  free  srant  of  books  to  such 
ouly  as  are    absolutely  unable  to   pay  tor  them,   and  money 
or  other  relief  to  such  as  are  in  sickness  or  actual  distress; 
*^  a  measure,"  they  observe,  ^^  eminently  calculated  to  attach  both, 
children  and  parents  to  the  institution,  and,  when  judiciously  and 
discriminately  employed,  to  stimulate  the  children  to  exertion 
and  good  conduct,  much  more  eflectually  than  that  mistaken, 
system  of  rivalry  and  reward  which  has  hitherto  so  generally  and 
so  improperly  prevailed."     Equally  just  are  the  reflections  on  the 
favourite  feature  of  our  modem  broad  and  national  plan  of  in-* 
struction — the  teaching  by  monitors;  which,  where  the  teach-^ 
ing  is  a  mechanical  and  exterior  operation,  and  reading  and 
writing  are  the  final  or  even  the  principal  objects  of  the  institu^ 
tion,  may  be  wise  enough,  but  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur-^ 
pose  but  ill,  where  to  make  better  and  wiser  by  that  instruction 
alone  which  can  reach  the  heart  and  change  it,  is  the  generous 
motive  and  single  purpose  of  the  proffered   education.     ''  The 
education  of  youth,"  it  is  well  remarked,  ^^  is  a  science  of  great 
importance,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  children  can  be 
competent  to  understand  it,  or  to  teach  each  other,  much  beyond 
the  mere  mechanical  parts  of  a  system." — "  The  object  of  Sunday 
Schools  being  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  it  is  evident 
that  the  religious  principle  is  the  one  thing  needful,  the  first 
qualification  to  be  sought  for  in  the  teachers,   far  befcnre  the 
showy  and  secondary  recommendations  of  human  talent,  or  su- 
perior manner."   The  employment  of  school  monitors  as  assistants 
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to  theteftchers  is  considered  as  an  objectianable  plan,  as  it  often 
tempts  the  teachers  to  come  late  to  the  school,  knowing  that  their 
classes  are  otherwise  provided  for. 

We  are  glad  also  to  observe  that  the  importance  of  preserving  a 
strict  silence  in  the  Sunday  school  is  properly  insisted  upon,  and 
that  the  teachers  are  admonished  to  waste  no  time,  nor  suffer  any 
lo  be  wasted,  in  idle  conversation,  either  with  each  other,  or 
Hfiih  accidental  visitors;  which  latter  personfi  are  abo  usefully  re- 
imnded  not  to  address  the  teachers,  or  m  among  the  classes,  or 
take  their  station  any  where  but  at  the  desk  of  the  superintendant. 
The  instructions  to  the  teachers  are  throughout  admirable,  and 
impress  us  with  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  authors  of  this  wise 
little  book.   **  Children,"  they  remark,  ^*  are  not  only  observant, 
but  they  are  peculiarly  imitative ;  and  an  impression  almost  fatal 
may  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  by  the  example  of  a 
teacher,  uninfluenced  by  those  maxims  which  he  professes  to  re- 
Tere."     "  They  should  m  all  things  conduct  themselves  as  pat- 
terns of  the  principles  which  they  teach ;  feeling  a  fresh  re- 
sponsibility thus  attached  to  them  by  the  ofBce  which  they  have 
Tindertaken ;  it  is  awfully  incumbent  on  a  teacher  to  look  to  his 
own  heart;  and  to  make  the  religion  which  he  teaches  personal 
and  practical  in  himself."     Not  very  new  this  advice,  it  may  be 
tsaid ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  heard  it  before ;  but  while 
*the  self-application  of  it  is  so  rare,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  its 
Tepetition.     The  practical  scorn  of  it  is  the  great  error  of  the 
times.     Many  are  running  about  teachings  and  many  are  pro- 
foundly engaged  in  projects  of  national  education ;  but  the  right, 
sood,  honest  purpose  of  carrying  on  God's  work  in  the  soul,  by 
displaying  the  true  beauty  and  consistency  of  Christian  practice, 
-which  is  worth  a  million  of  fine  words  ana  fine  systems,  is  as  rare 
as  prating  politicians  are  common,  or  heartless  philosophy  is 
cheap. 

But  to  return  to  our  right  trusty  and  approved  advisers. 
Where  have  we  found  more  virtuous  and  valuable  remarks  than 
in  the  following  summing  up  of  the  chapter  of  hints  to  teachers  ? 

**  Teachers  are  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  self-opinionated  dictatorial 
manner.  The  respect  due  to  their  office,  and  the  ready  submission 
paid  to  them  by  the  children,  tend  much  to  produce  this  effect.  This 
18  a  dangerous  pride,  to  which  inexperienced  Teachers  are  parti- 
cularly liable ;  and  against  which  they  should  the  more  especially 
strive  ;  as,  in  such,  it  is  doubly  unamiable.  They  are  likewise  liable 
to  contract  a  taste  for  human  applause ;  and  a  desire  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  displaying  their  own  knowledge  and  authority,  before 
the  visitors  who  so  frequently  attend  at  Sunday  Schools.  They  are 
iJso  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  light,  and  not  sufficiently  respectful 
manner  of  speaking  upon  the  most  momentous  subjects  of  religion. 
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Sunday  Scho<d  Teachers  are  eKposed  to  the  danger  of  neglectinff  the 
ordinances  of  the  Sabbath;  or  of  but  coldly  enjoying  the  appointed 
xaeans  of  grace  upon  that  day ;  and  thus  of  losing  a  great  part  of  the 
personal  advantages  which  it  is  intended  to  afford. 

**  Against  these  and  other  dangers  they  should  set  themselves  pe* 
culiarly  to  watch ;  and  earnestly  to  pray,  that  they  nnay  not,  after 
having  taught  others,  prove  to  be  cast  away  themselves. 

'*  Duly  prepared  and  fortified  against  these  trials,  which,  so  far  front 
discottragiDg,  should  only  stimulate  to  greater  zeal,  Sunday  School 
Teachers  may  expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  disinterested 
labour ;  so  true  is  the  promise,  that  *  he  who  watereth  shall  be  watered 
again.'  The  simple  questions  of  a  child  have  oflen  drawn  his  Teachcr'a 
attentien,  for  the  first  time,  to  some  important  and  long  unnoticed 
truth ;  have  led  him  to  see  the  error  of  some  former  opinion ;  and  carried 
new  light  even  to  the  most  experienced  and  reflective  Christian.  Be* 
sides,  the  necessity  of  prepanng  the  lessons  for  close  examination, 
compels  the  Teachers  to  a  minuteness  of  study  and  research,  a  seeking 
for  that  hidden  treasure,  from  which  the  happiest  consequences  have 
often  followed,  and  may  always  be  anticipated.  The  employment,  too, 
of  young  persons,  in  this  useful  work,  withdraws  them  from  other  lesa 
beneficial  pursuits;  trains  them  up  to  habits  of  active  usefulness f 
qualifies  them  to  instruct  their  own  future  families ;  creates  an  earnest 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  others ;  and  teaches  them  the  value  of  their 
own  souls.  And  the  prayers  which  they  are  thus  induced  to  offer  ia 
behalf  of  others,  return  in  two  fold  blessings  on  themselves : — for  a 
Sunday  School  Teacher  learns  to  pray,  and  should  pray*  for  the  little 
Ones  entrusted  to  his  care,  as  a  fond-  parent  for  his  own  children.-"-* 
Lastly,  the  frequent  failure  of  their  greatest,  and  most  anxious  efforts, 
may  show  them  their  helplessness,  and  may  lead  them  to  look  entirely 
to  Him  from  whom  all  power  is  derived ;  and,  thus  to  acquire  both  aa 
early  experimental  conviction  of  this  important  truth ;  and  an  habitual 
submitting  of  all  their  hopes,  projects,  and  undertakings,  to  be  guided 
by  His  counsel,  and  accomplished  by  His  power."     (P.  38— *40.) 

The  chapter  on  the  particulars  more  especially  regarding  the 
^scholars  is  throughout  judicious,  and  the  institutor  or  conductor 
of  a  Sunday  school  may  learn  from  it  every  arrangement  calculated 
to  give  effect  and  stability  to  his  plan.  It  exhibits  too  con- 
nected a  scheme  to  admit  of  extract  or  abridgment,  but  we 
eernesdy  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  it  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  living  to  a  good  and  useful  purpose.  Neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  transpose  into  our  pa^es  the  detailed  instructions  givea 
fai  this  book  for  the  methodical  disposition  and  order  of  the  work 
of  the  Sunday  school:  it  must  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  our  journal,  to  be  informed,  that  the  one  great  and 
holy  purpose  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  improvement  of  the 
heart  in  Christian  scholarship;  the  true  academical  learning  of 
.tibe  poor;  the  knowledge  that  makes  the  sun  go  down  upon  the 
cottage  in  peace^.  and  open  the  dawn  with  a  blessings  that  makm 
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the  sweat  of  labour  balmy,  the  hearth  happy,  and  the  sabbath 
refreshing,  ^ 

Our  Irish  friends,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  whose  pains  and 
excellent  sense  this  book  owes  its  being,  are  not  disposed  to  court 
OOF  great  and  liberal  patrons  of  education  in  this  country^  by 
conceding  any  important  point  on  this  momentous  subject*  They 
do  not  relish  the  Lancasterian  plan.  Neither  do  we ;  and,  there- 
fore, because  what  they  have  said  upon  this  topic  appears  to  us- 
to'  be  eminently  just  and  discriminating,  we  shall  pres^it  it  in 
sortie  pretty  copious  extracts  to  our  readers. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Lancasterian  System,  as. 
applicable  to  Day  Schools,  it  appears  to  be  unfit  for  introduction  inta 
Sunday  Schools ;  and  would  effectually  counteract  the  principal  ex- 
cellency of  these  Institutions. 

"  A  very  serious  objection,  indeed,  may  be  made  to  that  system  ia 
general ;  as  a  selfish  desire  of  personal  pre-eminence  is  its  main-spring: 
and  moving  principle.  But,  the  circumstance  which  renders  it  pe- 
culiarly unfit  for  Sunday  Schools,  is,  that  while  it  professes  to  save  the 
expense  of  books,  it  denies  to  the  learner  the  means  of  private  study 
and  preparation  at  home ;  and  renders  unprofitable  to  him  those  inter- 
nals of  leisure,  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation for  himself,  or  in  communicating  it  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends.  Whereas,  it  is  a  leading  principle  of  the  Sunday  School 
^System  to  furnish  books,  and  the  best  of  books,  to  the  Scholar ;  and 
thus  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  the  midst  of  his  little  circle  at  home» 
the  lessons  which  he  learns  at  the  School^  as  well  as  all  those  which 
his  book  contains.  He  has  also  thus  the  advantage  of  coming  to 
School  with  his  lessons  prepared — a  m'ost  important  circumstance,, 
"when  we  consider  the  nature  of  those  lessons,  and  the  comparative 
shortness  pf  the  time  which  is  spent  in  Sunday  Schools/'     (P.  57.) 

After  a  comparison  of  the  Sunday  school  system  as  here  pro- 
posed with  the  Lancasterian  plan,  in  respect  to  the  economy  of 
4heir  arrangements,  in  which  the  advantage  is  clearly  shown  to 
be  on  the  side  of  their  own,  they  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
aier  to  contrast  their  merits  in  still  more  important  points,  and 
most  satisfactorily  to  maintain  their  own  evident  superiority. 

'*The  second  alledged  advantage  of  the  Lancasterian  System, 
*  The  saving  in  ike  article  of  tuition^*  comes  now  to  be  examined. 
Here  too,  the  same  prefatory  observations  will  apply ;  and  the  actual 
Talue  of  this  tuition  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  actual  price 
paid  for  it,  before  we  can  decide  upon  the  economy  of  this  expedient. 

**  It  will  be  recollected  that  Sunday  School  Teachers,  in  almost 
every  instance,  act  gratuitotisly ;  so  that,  where  this  is  the  case,  no> 
saving  can  arise  from  the  employment  of  monitors;  but  on  the  con*- 
Srary  an  additional  expence;  as  ihey  always  expect  remuneratum  in  some 
9hape  or  other.  But  considering  these  monitors  (what  in  Day  Schools 
^hey  generally  are)  as  substitutes  for  salaried  masters,  the  whole  ques- 
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tion  turns  upon  the  competency  of  these  subBtttotef.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  they  are  necessarily  far  inferior  to  persons  of  maturer  age, 
and  of  more  experience  in  the  science  of  instruefion  ^  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  no  one  will  ever  contend  for  the  economy  of  a  measure, 
whose  saving  consists  only  in  the  use  of  cheap  materials;  and  whose 
sole  secret  is,  that  Teachers  of  a  very  inferior  description  may  be  hired 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

**  The  difllculties  of  the  science  of  Teaching  do  not  generally  seem 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  To  explore  the  mazes,  and  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  human  mind, — a  structure  so  curious,  so  delicate,  so 
complicated ;  to  discern  rightly  what  feeling  should  be  cherished,  and 
what  repressed ;  nicely  to  adjust  to  different  dispositions  the  several 
proportions  of  encouragement  and  restraint :  to  know  how  to  elicit 
latent  talent,  and  how  to  enliven  constitutional  dulness ;  to  distinguish 
all  the  various  shades  of  character,  and  tones  of  feeling ;  and  to  apply 
to  each,  the  means  best  calculated  to  interest  and  engage  it ; — these 
are  the  attainments  of  much  observation  and  of  long  experience.  They 
may  be  acquired  by  persons  in  the  humblest,  as  well  as  in  the  highest- 
ranks  of  life ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected  in  an  inexperienced 
youth.  *  Nothing  is  easier,'  says  Mr.  Cecil,  *  than  to  talk  to  children; 
Dut^  to  talk  to  them  as  they  ought  to  be  talked  to,  is  the  verj/  last  effort 
of  ability:  it  requires  ^rea^  genius^  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  habits 
of  children's  minds.* 

**  And  if  such  be  the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding 
the  mere  mode  of  communicating  even  general  intruction  ;  and  such 
the  knowledge  so  desirable  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  what  shall 
be  said  when  the  subject  of  religious  education  is  considered?  When 
the  many  and  momentous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Teacher  of 
religion  are  remembered,  as  enumerated  in  this,  and  in  the  Chapter 
upon  'Teachers!*  Shall  a  child^  or  a  giddy  school-boy,  be  declared 
competent  to  a  task  so  arduous,  an  office  so  ostensible  ?  And  the  mo- 
nitors in  Lancasterian  Schools  are  children ; — children  who  perhaps 
have  learned  the  little  which  they  know,  from  others  like  themselves; 
and  who,  ^as  it  too  often  happens,)  thus  armed  with  authority,  adorned 
with  medals,  and  elate  with  pride,  are  commissioned  to  undertake  the 
practice  of  the  deep  and  difficult  science  of  instruction ;  without  pos- 
sessing perhaps  one  of  the  solid  qualifications  necessary  to  such  an 
undertaking.  What  would  parents  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  say  to 
that  master,  who  should  commit  their  children  entrusted  to  his  care, 
to  be  taught  and  commanded  by  their  fellow-children ;  on  a  new  and 
economical  plan,  in  order  to  save  himself  trouble,  and  the  expense  of 
tutors  ?  And  are  not  the  feelings  of  a  poor  man  the  same  towards 
the  children  of  his  equals;  and  his  opinion  the  same,  of  their  com^ 
petency  to  act  as  Teachers  to  hi$  children  ? 

*^  But  it  may  be  said,  we  have  seen  the  good  produced  by  the  em* 
ployment  of  these  Monitors;  we  have  seen  children  thus  teach  children 
to  spell,  and  read  well ;  and  this  is  all  the  evidence  which  we  desire. 
If  io  tpell  and  read  well  be  all  the  object  which  we  desire,  then  may  we 
indeea  rest  satisfied  with  such  evidence  as  this.  For,  unquestionably^ 
when  a  sort  of  mechanism  is  devised ;  and  the  mind  is,  by  the  soleforet 
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^^ienif  rolled  as  at  were  aofeoDacioyualy  itoig».  irithoufteffi>rt  of.  its 
•wn  ;  the  hand  of  aninfaot  may  be.  made,  to  move  such  machinery  as 
^ia;  as  the  most  .cofin plicated  engine  may  be  set  in  motion  by  a  clitld» 
who  understands  not  its  most  trifling  movement,  nor  knows  how  hie 
llifRself  acts  upon  it.  When  chiidren  may  be  taught  to  read  and  write^ 
by  mechanical  obedience  to  word  of  command,  and  by  military  atten* 
tion  to  signs  and  signals,  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant  among  them 
may  be  trained  to  act  as  their  instructor*  But  is  this  a  rational^  an  in- 
teliectual  system  of  education  ?  No ;  for  it  prescribes  the  same  ud* 
bending  rule  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind ;  and  supposes 
each  to  be  accessible  by  the  same  methods :  it  does  not  train  the  mind 
lathe  independent  exertion  of  its  own  powers,  but  supercedes  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  such  exertion ;  accustoms  it  to  easy  modes  of  acquiring  ele<* 
nentary  knowledge ;  and,  this  once  attained,  it  furnishes  no  help  to 
advance  beyond  it ;  and  leaves  behind  no  habits  of  mental  exertion^ 
Bo  exercised  energies  of  intellect.  Above  all,  it  is  not  calculated  to 
attain  any  higher  object  than  the  mere  teaching  to  read  and  write ;  and 
it  neglects,  and  is  indeed  utterly  unable  to  inculcate,  those  principles 
•f  religion,  which  alone  can  render  such  attainments  truly  useful. 

*^  It  IS  not  intended  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  injury  sustained  by 
Aese  monitors  themselves,  in  their  own  tempers^  dispositions,  and 
future  characters;  nor  is  it  meant  to  enumerate  all  the  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  the  employment  of  such  persons;  but 
it  is  trusted  that  sufficient  has  been  said,  fully  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion—that any  saving  which  may  accrue  from  resorting  to  these  expe- 
dlients,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inferiority  of  the  education 
thus  conferred ;  and  that,  if  the  expense  of  a  system  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  object  which  it  is  calculated  to  attain,  theLancasterian 
is  far  from  deserving  the  character  of  being  economical* 

*^  It  is  not,  however,  meant  that  Scholars  of  the  head  classes  should 
never  be  employed  to  attend  the  lower,  in  case  of  the  sickness,  or 
•Iher  unavoidable  absence  of  a  regular  Teacher ;  but  only  that  where 
ether  Teachers  can  be  had,  this  plan  of  monitors  should  never  be 
adopted  systematicaUy, 

*'  Having  said  thus  much  in  objection  to  the  Lancasterian  system, 
a  good  deal  of  which  will,  indeed,  also  apply  to  the  leading  features  of 
Mmilar  systems,  it  remains  now  to  lay  down  the  principles  upon  which 
Tft  appears  that  a  system  of  education  should  be  founded.  Each  Teacher 
Itavmg  his  own  allotted  class,  should  turn  his  whole  attention  to  it ;  and 
study  deeply  the  character  and  disposition  of  every  indvoidual  com* 
yosing  it.  He  should  observe  those  qualities  in  his  pupils  which  rep 
^oire  to  be  brought  forward,  or  to  be  subdued  ;  to  be  encouraged  or 
te  be  repressed ;  and  he  should  endeavour  to  discover  the  most  effect 
lual  methods  of  producing  these  different  effects.  He  will  soon  per>- 
•eive,  that  some  children  are  timid,  and  diffident ;  and  that  these  must 
be  encouraged,  and  won,  by  patient  kindness^  into  greater  confidence  ; 
that  their  ignorance  must  be  excused ;  their  errors  palliated,  and  their 
embarrassment  and  confusion  not  increased  by  hurry.  He  will  perceive 
#iaf  some  are  gentle;  and  that  these  must  be  encouraged,  by  their 
teadier^s  approbation,  judiciously  and  moderately  bestowed ;  that  some 
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are  forward  and^presmmag ;  and  (hlit  sucfa  nHml  be  rcfpretaed,  bj  firm; 
but  calm  rebuke.  He  will  perceive,  thai  some  are  naturally  dull  and 
stupid,  while  others  are  only  apparently  so,  having  in  reality  good  abi<* 
lities,  but  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  idleness,  which  leaves  these ' 
talents  wholly  unemployed,  and  produces  the  appearance  of  stupidity : 
Again,  he  will  perceive  that  some  are  quick  and  volatile ;  and  that 
these  must  be  trained  to  habits  of  sober  application  ;  some  careless  and 
indHierent ;  some  self-willed,  and  impatient  of  restraint ;  and  to  every 
diflference  of  disposition  and  temper^  he  will  have  to  apply  a  different 
treatment,  suitea  to  each  several  variety. 

**^  When  the  Teacher  has  acquired  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  his  pupils,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  engaging 
their  attention,  he  will  then  have  attained  a  very  met^ial  point ;  and 
will  be  epaUed  tx>  act  upon  his  whole  class,  with  great  and  decided 
effect :  and  this  point  once  gained,  he  should  not  be  anxious  to  change 
his  class,  as  these  advantages  might  thus,  in  a  great  degree,  be  lost. 

*^  He  will  have  also  another  duty  to  learn;  that  oT strict  impartiality. 
Among  the  variety  of  characters  above  described,  some  will  necessart^ 
be  engaging  and  amiable;  others  uninteresting  and  disagreeable. 
Where  such  circumstances  arise  from  natural  disposition,  he  should 
manifest  no  distinction  between  them ;  but,  laying  aside  every  preju- 
dice, he  should  cultivate  towards  each,  a' feeling  of  parental  tender* 
ness,  nranifested  outwardly  by  parental  care."    (P.  61 — 66,) 

We  are  next  assisted  with  sonfie  valuable  specific  directions  for 
the  culture  of  the  children,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  they 
bear  the  same  impress  of  excellent  sense  and  discernment,  which 
has  already  drawn  from  us  so  much  commendation.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  say  that  those  persons  who  find  a  difficulty 
in  potting  proper  and  seasonable  questions  to  the  children,  will 
find  in  this  chapter  a  list  of  interrogatories  very  well  imagined, 
and  very  useful  for  their  purpose.  Were  we  asked,  however,  to 
point  out  the  best  chapter  in  this  very  useful  little  treatise,  after 
some  hesitadon  we  think  we  should  say  the  ninth,  upon  ^^  Re- 
wards and  Punishments."  It  begins  with  insisting  upon  the  in- 
finite importance  of  regulating  and  refining  the  motives  by  which 
the  mind  is  to  be  urged  to  activity,  and  strengthened  for  the  task 
of  its  own  improvement,  and  feelingly  comments  upon  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  those^  who,  considering  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge as  the  chief  end  in  view,  have  deemed  almost  any  mode  of 
excitement  justifiable,  provided  the  child  be  thereby  induced  to 
learn;  forgetting  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  children 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  act  from  good  principles  and  right 
motives,  than  that  their  heads  should  be  filled  with  a  knowledge, 
the  value  whereof  depends  upon  the  purposes  to  which  they  may 
afterwards  apply  it.  We  entirely  also  agree  in  ppinion  with 
these  gentlemen  in  their  censure  of  those  numerous  expedients 
ibr  teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  without  subjecting  them 
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to  the  salutaiy  but  somewhat  painful  labour  of  Rtudy,  or  of  indi- 
vidual and  voluntary  mental  exertion.  **  By  systems  such  as 
these/'  say  these  judicious  and  right-thinking  men,  ^^  man  may, 
indeed,  acquire  intellectual  food,  without  paying  the  penalty  of 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;  but  as  bodily  labour  was  ordained  to  be  a 
wholesome  discipline  tov  humbling  and  chastening  a  fallen  crea^ 
ture,  and  for  restraining  and  neutralizing  his  evil  propensities,  so 
mental  exertion  or  study  seems  wisely  designed  to  check  the  vo- 
latility of  youth,  to  restrain  its  impetuosity,  to  repress  its  pride, 
and  to  accustom  the  learner  to  submit  his  will  and  nis  inclinations 
to  the  laws  imposed  by  his  wiser  and  more  experi(»iced  teacher.'' 
Thus  that  which  Hesiod  declares  to  be  the  way  to  fame,  that  l^pcoc  rtis 
a^rHs  which  conducts  to  the  temple  of  heathen  glory,  that  path  to 
distinction  which  the  Mantuan  bard  tells  us  that  his  Jupiter  had 
made  difficult  for  the  sake  of  exercising  the  faculties  of  man,  is 
here,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  indicated  as  the  medium  by 
which  the  soul  is  exalted  in  Christian  dignity  and  strength. 

The  ill  use  made,  in  other  public  institutions  for  education,  of 
the  principle  of  shame  is  well  exposed ; — ^^  a  species  of  inflic- 
tion," says  our  treatise,  "  which,  while  it  falls  with  greatest  severity 
upon  the  best  dispositions,  is  calculated  to  harden  the  bad,  and 
to  render  unfeeling  those  who  witness  such  examples,  by  teach- 
ing them  to  ridicule  and  scoff  at  their  companions,  when  in  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace."     The  argument  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  Besides,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  dread  of  shame  be  a 
principle  which  can  be  encouraged  without  danger.  Is  there  no  '  fear 
of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare  ? '  Is  there  no  temptation  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  after  life,  from  the  ridicule  of  foolish  companions,  which 
may  be  rendered  more  perilous  by  the  child  having  been  early  taught 
to  regard  the  sneer  of  his  comrades  as  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
evil  ?  and  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the  advantage  of  punishments  like 
these  ?  Another  sort  of  penalty  upon  the  list  of  modern  expedients^ 
is  the  imposing  of  extra  tasks,  such  as  hymns  or  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  be  learned  by  rote.  This  is  highly  objectionable,  as  it  leads  the 
learners  to  consider  as  a  punishment,  what  they  ought  to  regard  as  a 
privilege. 

**  Another  excitement,  which  has  been  adopted  to  induce  children 
to  learn,  is  the  constant  distribution  of  rewards,  addressed  to  their 
avarice  or  their  vanity;  badges,  decorations,  prise  tickets,  &c  have 
been  multiplied  for  the  purpose.  An  ingenious  mode  has  likewise  been 
adopted  to  give  these  rewards  a  kind  of  perpetual  existence  and  in- 
fluence; the  children  receive  tickets,  which  are  valued  at  different 
rates,  some  the  fiftieth,  some  the  hundredth  part  of  a  penny — these  are 
distributed  for  the  slightest  good  conduct,  sometimes  for  every  well- 
said  lesson^  for  every  performance  of  an  act  of  common  duty  ;  and  thus 
those  very  instuctors  who  in  theory  teach  this  principle,  that  if  man 
had  done  all  his  duty,  be  would  still  be  but  an  unprofitable  servant. 
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are  made,  by  a  practical  inconsistency,  to  treat  every  perfomance  of 
duty  as  deserving  of  reward.*'    (P,  85,  86.) 

The  remarks  which  are  made  upon  the  efiect  of  public  exhibi- 
tions are  in  perfect  unison  with  our  long  cherished  opinion. 
'*  Such  scenes,''  we  are  senibly  reminded,  '^  may,  indeed,  stimu- 
late the  children,  excite  a  lively  interest  in  the  beholders,  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  friends  of  the  school ;  but  these  are 
objects  far  inferior  to  that  which  should  be  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration,  the  cherishing  of  Christian  principles  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children.  General  and  periodical  examinations 
may  be  expedient;  but  they  should  be  conducted  with  simplicity 
and  comparative  privacy ;  that  vanity  and  the  love  of  display  sa 
natural  to  the  young  mind,  and  so  injurious,  especially  to  young- 
females,  may,  if  possible,  be  entirely  excluded.  We  should  cer- 
tainly in  no  case  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  and  yet,  in  educa- 
tion, how  often  do  the  best-intentioned  persons  seek  to  attain 
their  ends  by  eliciting  and  fostering  the  worst  dispositions  of  our 
nature^"  What  follows  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  we  have 
no  room  to  extract,  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  and  to  our  minds 
affords  ample  ground  for  concluding  tnat  any  mode  of  stimulating 
the  mind  to  industry,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  l>ad  propen- 
sities,  is  as  unscriptural  as  it  is  inexpedient.  We  will  conclude 
our  extracts  with  one  short  passage  on  a  subject  nearly  connected 
with  that  to  which  we  have  been  just  advertmg. 

^'  But  when  applied  in  communicating  scriptural  and  religious  in- 
struction, emulation  appears  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  light ;  when 
the  catechetical  examination  is  converted  into  an  exhibition  ;  and  the 
school-room  iiUo  an  arena,  where  intellect  and  talent  may  display  their 
prowess,  and  gain  their  triumphs,  what  will  be  the  impression  thence 
resulting  to  the  children  ?  will  they  not  suppose  that  the  great  object 
of  reading  Scripture  is  to  acquire  ih^  mere  facility  of  answering  ques- 
tions^ in  the  facts  or  truths  which  it  contains,  for  they  will  see  that 
their  companions  are  rewarded,  not  for  the  Christian  spirit  which  they 
exhibit,  or  the  Christian  conduct  which  they  show,  but  for  the  expert- 
ness  with  which  they  reply  to  their  Examiner,  and  for  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  attained.  Will  they  not  probably  overlook  the  im- 
portant truth,  that .  true  religion  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  rather  than 
the  head ;  and  that  its  fruit  is  a  constant  conformity  of  thoughts,  words^ 
and  actions,  to  the  will  of  die  Most  High  ?"     (P.  93.) 

We  bad  thought  to  have  said  nothing  more  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  having  already  said  so  much,  on  the  exhausted  subject  of 
national  education ;  but  the  little  treatise  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  having  accidentally  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  found 
its  contents  too  interesting  and  valuable,  to  feel  ourselves  at  li- 
berty to  withhold  such  means  as  we  may  possess  of  seconding  its 
pure  and  laudable  designs.    Who  has  written  it  we  know  not; 
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but  as  we  presume  it  speaks  the  sense  of  a  very  large  desertion 
of  respectable  persons  in  Dublin,  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
the  Irish  nation  on  the  possession  of  such  a  lund  (U  excellent 
sense  on  a  subject  far  the  most  interesting  that  can  at  present 
engaee  its  attoition,  in  an  operative,  busy,  and  efficient  statew 
We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say,  that  the  business  of  education  is 
well  understood  in  Ireland — at  least  as  well  as-  in  our  own  counr 
try;  and  we  trust  to  the  energies  of  that  intelligent  people,  tQ 
follow  out  so  good  a  beginning  to  its  great  and  infallible  results* 
While  in  this  country  we  feebly  struggle  with  the  corruptors  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  faction  pursues  its  ends  by  a  course 
that  leads  to  the  annihilation  of  what  it  contends  for ;  while  here^ 
among  the  patrons  of  education,  are  found  those  who  so  little 
know  what  education  should  be,  that  when  the  people  embody 
themselves  in  their  own  defence  against  the  pollutions  of  the 

Eress,  they  are  among  the  foremost  to  oppose  the  design;  whil^ 
ere,  with  the  domes  and  turrets  of  our  prosperity  guttering  in 
the  sun-beams,  blasphemy  and  sedition  traverse  our  streets,  and 
threaten  the  basis  of  our  security,  Ireland  is  occupied  in  a  great 
and  simple  work  of  moral  improvement,  and  sends  forth  from  her 
capital  a  digest  of  public  discipline  in  religion  and  morals,  whicb^ 
were  it  adopted  in  this  country,  and  earned  into  universal  prac- 
tice, would  leave  little  for  the  legislature,  in  the  supreme  concern 
of  national  education,  but  the  duty  of  forwarding  the  objects  of 
those  societies  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  which  it  has  been 
madly  and  mischievously  called  upon  to  condemn. 


Am.  Ih — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  By  Maria 
Graham,  Author  of  a  Jfournal  of  a  Tour  in  India,  &c. 
8vo.    Longman  and  Co.     London,  1820. 

The  life  of  a  painter  written  by  an  author,  not  only  inexpe- 
rienced  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  but  disavowing  all 
pretensions  even  to  that  slender  knowledge  of  it  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  connoisseurship,  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence. Of  course,  we  except  from  our  remark  those  biographi- 
cal accounts  of  eminent  artists  which  occur  in  express  compila- 
tions, such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  Moreri.  But  though  we  may 
have  been  softened  by  the  frankness  and  diffidence  of  Mrs. 
Graham's  acknowledgment,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  of 
her  production  with  much  commendation.  As  a  literary  0001- 
position,  it  is  below  mediocrity;  and  as  a  criticism  upon  the 
works  of  Poussin,  superficial  and  injudicious.  It  is  evidently  built 
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^th  French  materials,  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  some  obscure  work,  patched  together  from 
Lanzi,  Bellori,  and  Vasari.  But  although  these  may  be  the 
ordinal  sources  from  which  it  has  been  taken,,  the  idiom,  the 
structare  of  the  sentences,  and  the  frivolous  and  sentimental  re- 
marks whieh  are  scattered  about  it,  bear  unequivocal  attestation 
to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  immediately  deduced  from  the 
d>oreHmentioned  language. 

The  biography,  however,  of  so  learned  and  diligent  an  artist, 
executed  only  with  tolerable  accuracy,  cannot  be  wholly  unin- 
teresting to  the  general  reader ;  and  the  early  struggles,  as  well 
as  the  maturer  triumphs  of  genius,  must  be  always  matter  of 
useful  and  encouraging  admonition  to  those  who,  in  the  same 
department  of  study,  are  contending  against  the  same  difficulties, 
and  are  ambitious  of  the  same  distinction.  We  shall,  therefor^, 
make  no  apology  for  placing  before  our  readers  the  principal 
passages  of  Poussin's  life,  not  merely  horn  the  book  before  us, 
but  from  other  authorities,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
sult, as  supplementary  to  the  meagre  sketches  of  Mrs.  Graham. 

Nicholas  Foussin  was  born  at  Andelys,  in  Normandy,  in  1 594. 
Yrom  his  childhood  he  evinced  that  predilection  for  drawing, 
which  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  life  of  all  great  painters^  and 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  omens  of  their  future  greatness;  and  it 
appears  that  he  received  lessons  in  that  art  from  a  provincial  por- 
trait painter  of  the  name  of  Parin.     Having,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, journeyed  friendless  and  destitute  to  Paris,  he  was  there 
introduced  to  Courtois;^  the  king's  mathematician,  who  gave  him 
access  to  a  large  collection  of  prints  after  Raffaelle  and  Guido 
Romano;     The  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  this  intro- 
duction, was  a  young  nobleman  who  intended  to  confer  upon  him 
more  substantial  patronage;  ^nd  for  that  purpose  took  him  to  his 
country  seat,  where  his  mother,  who  had  a  humbler  notion  both 
of  art  and  artists,  employed  him  in  the  management  of  her  domes- 
tic affairs ;  an  of&ce  which,  not  corresponding  with  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  young  painter,  nor  the  estimate  he  had  made  of 
his  own  powers,  soon  disgusted  him ;  and  having  determined 
3rather  to  lose  the  protection  of  the  son,  than  submit  to  the  vul- 

far  insolence  of  the  mother,  he  returned  on  foot  to  Paris,  where 
e  suj^rted  himself  for  some  time  by  selling  small  pictures  in 
distemper,  at  a  low  price.  It  is  to  this  exercise  that  his  feults 
and  his  excellencies  may  be  attributed  :  it  imparted  to  his  style 
that  hard  and  cold  manner,  as  well  as  the  freedom  and  gran- 
deur, by  which  it  was  ever  after  characterized. 

Inflamed^  like  other  artiste,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  Rome, 
'Jbejeached  Plorence^  jon  his  pilgrimage  to  that  dty  of  the  arts. 
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But  it  does  not  appear  how  long  he  remained^  there,  or  why  he 
returned  without  prosecuting  his  journey.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  obtained  employment  from  Duchesne  in  the  ornamen- 
tal paintings  of  the  Luxembourg ;  and,  with  the  little  money  which 
he  was  enabled  to  save  from  his  earnings,  he  again  set  out  for 
Kome,  but  was  again  prevented  from  reaching  it  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness which  attacked  him  at  Lyons.  In  1623>  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  by  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Paris^  upon  the  sulyect  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Loyola  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier;  and,  amongst  other  friendships,  he  obtained 
that  of  Marini,  who  received  him  into  his  house  with  hospitality 
and  affection.  While  the  painter  employed  himself  in  the  lighter 
and  less  severe  exercises  of  his  art,  the  poet  recited  aloud  from 
Latin  or  Italian  authors,  and  not  unfrequently  from  his  own 
works.  From  the  prevalci^;  images  and  the  general  style  of 
Marini's  poetry,  he  probably  derived  his  first  predilections  for 
those  compositions  of  which  nymphs,  and  bacchanals,  and 
fairies,  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  subject.  At  this  time, 
Poussin  executed  one  oi  his  finest  pictures,  that  upon  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  for  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  at  Paris ;  and  in  1 624* 
joined  Marini  at  Rome,  by  whose  kind  offices  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  the  Del  Pozzo  family,  who 
adhered  to  him  with  the  greatest  constancy  of  attachment. 

He  was  at  this  time  obliged  to  sell  three  pictures  for  sixteen 
crowns,  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  which  had  brought  him  only  two 
crowns,  was  afterwards  sold  by  another  painter  for  double  the 
whole  sum.  From  the  society  of  Algarde,  he  ac(|uired  an  ardent 
taste  for  sculpture,  and  that  passion  for  the  antique  which  has 
impressed  its  character  so  strongly  on  his  works.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  the  study  of  architecture  with  great  diligence. 
And  his  pictures  are  examples  of  the  contributary  effect  of  archi- 
tectural reatures,  when  adopted  by  the  painter  as  secondary  and 
instrumental  to  his  principal  subject,  and  of  the  digni^  which 
may  be  imparted  to  topics  for  the  most  part  treated  as  of  little  or 
no  importance  in  themselves.  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Sextiusy 
the  Pantheon,  the  Ruins  of  the  Forum,  and  the  Walls  of 
Rome,  have  a  conspicuous  place  in  several  of  his  best  pictures. 

<<  Every  hour,"  says  Mrs,  Graham,  or  rather  the^French  author  whom 
she  translates,  ''  that  he  coidd  spare  from  his  severer  studies,  Poussin 
spent  in  the  different  villas  near  Rome,  where,  besides  the  most  ex- 
quisite remains  of  antique  sculpture,  he  might  enjoy  the  unrivalled 
landscape  that  surrounds  that  city,  where  every  hill  is  classical^  where 
the  very  trees  have  a  poetic  air,  and  where  nothing  reminds  Qtie  of 
common  nature,  so  much  is  it  dignified  by  the  noble  wrecks,  whose 
formS|  and  magnitude,  and  combinations,  exdtt  in  the  soul  a  kind  eC 
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dreaming  rapture  from  which  it  would  not  be  awakened,  and  which 
those  who  have  not  felt  can  scarcely  understand."    (P.  34.) 

These  were  studies  which  occupied  him  to  his  latest  years. 
He  was  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  Campagna,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber;  with  his  handkerchief  full  of  stones,   moss,  or 
flowers,  which  he  always  copied  exactly  from  nature.     But  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition  was  tne  acquisition  of  a  perfect 
and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  human  frame ;  and  he  pursued 
that   study  under  a  celebrated  surgeon.      He  studied,  more- 
over, the  living  model  in  the  school  of  Domenichino,  which, 
was  then  in  high  reputation  at  Rome,  and  not  unfirequently 
modelled  his  subjects,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correcter  knowledge 
of  their  forms.    To  form  a  style  of  his  own,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  copying  of  good  masters,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Ludo- 
visi  Titian,  whose  splendid  colouring  he  was  at  first  somewhat 
inclined  to  follow ;  but  he  soon  returned,  as  to  a  native  element^ 
to  the  austere  but  grand  manner  which  he  had  originally  chosen. 
Having  attaineda  splendid  fame  by  his  Ark  or  God  amongst 
the  Philistines  (a  picture  which  produced  him  only  60  crowns), 
he  attracted  the  notice,  and  was  honoured  by  the  patronage,  of  the 
Commander  Del  Pozzo,  who  was  then  superintending  the  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Prasneste.     The  celebrated 
mosaic  found  there  was  assiduously  studied  by  our  artist. 

The  part  which  he  espoused,  when  the  rival  schools  of  Do-^ 
menichino  and  of  Guido  excited  such  bitter  contentions  among 
the  Roman  artists,  was  verv  honourable  to  his  character.  Do* 
menichino  was  nearly  overwhelmed  bv  the  opposite  faction  ;  and 
his  picture,  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  nad  been  torn  from 
the  church  of  San  Girolamo  delia  Canta,  and  thrown  into  a 
garret,  where  it  remained  in  oblivion,  till  the  monks,  desirous  of 
having  a  new  altar-piece,  requested  Poussin  to  furnish  it  foe 
them,  and  sent  him  Domenichino's  picture  as  old  canvass  for 
the  work.  The  first  glance  convinced  him  of  its  merits.  He 
carried  it  to  the  church  for  which  it  had  been  executed,  and 
gave  a  public  lecture  upon  it,  fearlessly  comparing  it  with  the 
Transfiguration  itself.  Tnis  bold  and  judicious  criticism  brought 
back  taste  and  common  sense  to  Rome ;  and  the  seductive  and 
effeminate  graces  of  the  Guido  school  gave  place  to  the  high  and 
dignified  qualities  of  Domenichino. 

Severe  sickness  about  this  time  interrupted  his  studies,  and 
the  ills  of  sickness  were  embittered  by  those  of  indigence.  Jean. 
Dugrhet,  cook  to  the  senator  of  Rome,  a  Frenchman  bv  birth, 
received  him  into  his  own  house,  and  nursed  him  with  the  most 
affectionate  assiduities.  A  speedy  recovery  was  the  firuit  of  this 
kindness*  Six  months  afterwards  Poussin  married  his  daughter ; 
and  as  they  bad  no  childreny  our  furtist  adopted  his  wifrs  broK 
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ther,  Gkuipar,  who  assmned  his  name,  and  emulated  his  renown 
as  a  painter  with  a  parallel  success.  With  a  part  of  his  wife's 
fortune^  he  purchased  a  house  on  the  Pindan  hill,  where  he 
passed  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  period  of  his  life. 

From  Carainal  Barberini  he  obtained  a  commission  to  paint 
one  of  the  pictures  which  was  to  be  executed  in  mosaic  for  iSt. 
Peter's ;  and  it  was  for  that  patron  that  he  executed  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the   Death   of  Germanicus.     Of  this  work, 
Mrs.  Graham  seems  not  to  have  m>ticed  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cident, that  the  £ace  of  Agrippina  is  turned  aside  and  veiled ;  an 
expression  of  unutterable  agony  not  new,  indeed,  but  irresistible 
in  its  effect  upon  the  spectator.     In  1639,  Poussin  was  honoured 
by  a  letter  from  Loms  XTIL  and  received  the  appmntment  of 
the  king^s  painter.     His  reception  at  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  highly  flattering;  and  he  began  his  labours  by  some  cartoons 
for  tapestry,  now  unfortunately  lost.     But  he  soon  found  reason 
to  complain  that  he  was  hurried  in  his   studies,    employed 
about  trifles,   and  amused  with   fine  speeches.      Nor  was  the 
jealousy  of  contemporary  artists  wanting  to  his  inquietude;  and 
when  be  produced  his  plan  for  the  decoration  of  tne  Tuilleries, 
Vouet,  Le  Mercier,  and  Fouguieres,  were  in  arms  against  him. 
Disgusted  with  these  cabals^  he  obtained  leave   to   return  to 
Rome,  having  bequeathed  to  his  enemies  a  picture,  the  subject 
of  which  was  a  sort  of  thirteenth  labour  of  Hercules,  combating 
with  Folly,  Ignorance,  and  £nvy«     These  allegorical  personages 
were  likenesses  of  his  three  cmponents.     His  pension  was  three 
thousand  livres,  and  Louis  XIY.  generously  continued  it. 

iln  1643,  being  about  forty-nine  years  of  age,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  tranquillity.  He  had  now  a  competent  income,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  his  beloved  art;  he  was  honoured  highly 
as.  an  artist,  and  loved  affectionately  as  a  man.  His  time  was  for 
tlie  most  part  roent  in  his  painting'-room,  where  he  admitted  no 
visitor.  His  nriends,  therefore,  waited  for  him  on  the  terrace 
near  his  house,  where  he  walked,  like  an  ancient  philosopher, 
surrounded  by  his  disciples.  Gaspar,  Claude  Lorraine,  Charles 
LeBrun^  and  other  painters,  attended  him  on  these  occasions, 
gathering  from  his  easy  and  perspicuous  discourse  the  just  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  and  listening  to  his  counsels  on  the  true  method 
of  studying  nature. 

He  meditated  deeply  upon  these  subjects.  Stella,  who  had 
succeeded  him'  as  King's  painter  to  Louis  XIV,  and  for  whom 
he  bad  executed  bis  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  one  of  the  finest 
df  his  landscapes,  ccmimunicated  to  him  some  criticisms 
upon  it,  particularly  referring  to  die  depth  of  the  basin  into 
which  the  water  falls.  Poussin's  answer  shows  how  clearly 
ke*w«s  «naUed  to  express  himself  on  a  subject  whith  he  so 
well  understood. 


<<  I4f>iiffl(biiif /'  he.«ci3(]|,'<<lby  ohanoe.  The  local  dtdpoMdon  of  iim 
jp;4l^9,Qle  9iHst  h^ve  be^  guoh  a^  I  bfive  repre$iH)ted ;  became,  othecK 
w^,  tixQ  )Water  cqu]4  ueltbar  have  b^ea  coUectedy  nor  u^^d  to  svifpr 
ply  the  waQt^  of  so  .g(Q9t  ,^  iQji^ti^ude,  but  wa^ld  have  b^en  dia- 
persed  on  all  sid^s«  If  M  the  crealioo,  the  earth  Jiad  r^qaived  cm^ 
iinffoi^ai  figure^  and  the  water  had  fpund  .neither  hollows  nor  chaoc 
nels,'  the  ivirface  would  have  been  covered  with  it,  a^d  useless  tP  XH'^ 
Tmimals;  but  from  the  beginning,  God  di&pOsed  of  all  things  in  prde^ 
end  with  relation  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  his  work.  There- 
^fore,  at  such  a  remai*kable  event  as  that  of  the  striking  the  rock,  v^e 
may  well  believe  tliat  a  corresponding  miracle  took  place  in  the  dis^ 
{Nisilion  of  the  ground/' 

The  evening  of  Poussin*s  life  was  its  happiest,  but  most  labo- 
rious period.  The  last  works  he  painted  were  the  Four  Seasons 
for  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  1664.  Of  these,  the  master-piece 
was  his  Deluge.  The  next  year  hisAAnie  was  shaken  by  a  para* 
lytic  affection.  When  he  had  finished  his  Samaritan  Wo- 
man at  the  Well  for  M.  Chantillon,  %e  sent  it,  with  a  note,  ia 
which  he  said,  "  This  is  my  last  work.  I  have  already  one  foot  • 
ia  the  grave/'  The  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote,  strikifigly 
iexempMes'^^  the  iriling  passion  strong  in  death.''     He  says,-^ 

^*  I  must  at  leneth  endeavour  to  awake  after  my  long  silence*  t 
must  raise  my  vqiqc,  whilst  my  pulse  still  faintly  beats.  I  have  had 
fqll  leisure  to  read  and  weigh  your  book  upon  the  perfect  idea,  of 
planting,  which  has  been  a  sweet  solace  to  my  mind.  I  rejoice  that 
you  are  the  first  Frenchman  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  only 
through  the  medium  of  others,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
■sGter  the  crowd.  You  have  now  warmed  and  softened  &  metu 
hit^iMSrio  stiff  and  dfficult  to  handle,  so  diat  herei^ter  others  may  be 
^i}Eid,.who»  foUowii^  your  exiUEnple,  may  give  us  somelhipg  useful  ia 
pmtiJ^r    (P.  131.) 

:He  breadMdhis'laston  the  Idih  of  November,  1665.  Kk 
ibHRernl  was-^tteDded  by  all  who  practised  or  honoured  his  art.  A 
fSMUViOQenty  on  which  two  |»ierile  in^oriptions  were  engraved,  was 
«i^cled  tohia  memory. 

Na  man  .was  ever  mare  deeply  laaieated.  The  play&l  vivacity 
.«f  hia  CQ&vecBfttietn,  the  affectionate  warmth  of  his  friendship,  thie 
aiiodeat  ^fearfttliiess  of  giving  offnce  whieh  was  evident  in  all 
4iiA^  he  aaM  or  did,  ana  the  eMuesa  and  uiiotteiitatious  simf^ii*- 
tiiy  with-whieh  he  loved  todiacoiirse  iipo^  his.  art,  rendered  his 
«aGi^y  TaluaUe,  both  for  insferitctiaii  and  ddight. 

.sMiiiebipraiae  is  not  due  to  our  anthcNr  f&c  &r  oriiical  remarlgs 
upon  Poussin.  Of  his  Deluge^  6he<^speaks»in  a  tone  of  animad^ 
^mon  whic^  is  oon^i^tely  at  v«:ian£e«wU^  the  general  suffrage. 
Sot  her  DeaaooiOgS)  or  rather  her  <^inions,  tennii»i^in  m& 
oaneIiieiOBwT*bat<the  defect  of  iihe  p^ainting  is  in  ^)i«  ^ubgect^ 
iAkb  .18  iiifi^Able  of  Mug  |iamted»    Sfte  aeons  not  tp  be 
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aware,  that  critical  adjudications  like  these^  mast  directly  tend 
to  circumscribe  the  range,  not  of  painting  merely,  but  of  every 
imitative  art.  Tbey  are  limitations,  which  genius  will  disdain.^ 
If  every  sul:gect  be  interdicted  which  transcends  the  ordinary 
Bcope  of  our  conceptions,  or  lies  remote  from  the  track  of  our 
experience,  it  follows  that  the  gates  of  the  ideal  world  are 
barred  against  the  artist.  He  must  paint  by  rule  and  by  prece*^ 
4ent;  and  never  venture  into  the  obscure,  but  sublime  regions^. 
nuUius  ante  trita  solo,  that  world  of  undefined  shapes  and  mystir 
dadows,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  lawful  domain  of  those  arts- 
which  make  their  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  guidlibet 
ctidendi  is  their  ancient  prerogative.  It  was  not  forbidden  to 
3iilton,  nor  to  Virgil,  to  tread  the  gloomy  empire  of  eternal 
punishment— 

-r—  regions  dolorous 
Of  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  alp. 

The  Deluge  of  Poussin^is  a  mere  physical  revolution  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe,  an  inundation  upon  a  large  scale. 

**  T&e  usual  objection,"  says  Mrs.  Graham,  '*  to  any  representation 
of  it  is  not  overcome  in  this  picture.  It  is  only  the  inmidation  of  a 
▼alley,  terrible  indeed ;  but,  without  the  Ark  in  the  back-ground,  it 
might  pass  for  an  ordinary  accident ;  the  rocks  in  the  fore-ground  are 
4uch  as  we  daily  see  at  no  great  elevation ;  and  the  very  circum* 
stances  of  the  cataract,  though  fine  in  itself,  shuts  out  the  idea  of  the 
Deluge,  where  all  the  waters  must  be  level.*' 

She  then  urges  the  same  objections  to  Poussin's  picture,  as  those 
which  she  seeks  to  establish  against  the  Last  Judgment  of  Micha^ 
Angelo.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  both  cannot  be  liable  to  the 
iBame  exception.  If  the  dread  events  of  the  day  of  judgment  are  unfii 
for  painting  because  they  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  conceptions^ 
^he  Deluge  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  frame 
an  accurate  idea.  There  are  people  on  our  glooe,  who,  without 
^any  assistance  from  the  fancy,  could  describe  to  us  with  tolerable 
exactness  this  overwhelming  desolation.  In  the  countries,  for 
instance,  bordering  on  the  Lower  Nile,  the  idea  of  its  horrors  is 
4xx>  familiar  to  toeed  the  heightenings  of  graphic  delineation, 
jlt  any  rate,  it  is  a  subject  by  no  means  remote  from  our  con- 
ceptions, so  far  at  least  as  is  su£Boent  to  excite  the  tragic  emo- 
tions of  terror  and  pity;  and  if  these  have  been  excited  by 
Poussin  (and  no  one,  we  presume,  will  deny  it),  we  can  recogniase 
neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  taste  of  the  critic,  who  flippantly 
^condemns  the  picture  as  unpleasant. 

But  the  cataract  shuts  out,  says  the.  same  critic,  the  idea  of 
the  Deluffe,  of  which  all  the  waters  must  be  on  a  level.  When? 
Not  surely  during  the  gradual  swell  of  the  inundation ;  for 
the  painter  was  allowed  to  seize  his  own  point  ot  time.    Poussia 
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did  so  With  bis  usual  judgment  He  did  not  wait  till  the  world 
was  a  wide  and  uniform  expanse  of  water,  for  this  would  have 
imparted  a  monotony  to  his  picture; — ^but  he  selected  that  point 
of  time  when  the  flood  was  loaminf^  over  the  lower  mountains^ 
and  all  living  things  were  engaged  m  a  vain  struggle  for  their 
own  conservation.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  contemplated 
this*  celebrated  work  without  •feeling  new  convictions  stealing 
upon  us,  at  every  glance^  of  the  greatness  of  its  design  and  the 
felicity  of  its  execution. 

It  would  savour  of  affectation,  were  we  to  boast  of  our  own 
competency  to  appreciate  the  varied  and  characteristic  merits 
of  the  different  scnools  of  painting. 

Whatever  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with  soft'ning  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

On  such  occasions  we  willingly  betake  ourselves  to  the  au- 
thority of  better  oracles ;  anc^  therefor^  we  shall  convey  our 
opinion  of  Poussin's  excellencies  in  the  words  of  a.  painter  and 
a  critic,  conversant  not  onlv  with  the  practical  rules  of  the  art^ 
but  with  those  immutable  laws  and  precepts  which  are  derived 
from  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  and  flow  from  the  original 
fountains  of  nature. 

**  Opposed,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  **  to  this  florid,  careless, 
loose,  and  inaccurate  style/'  he  had  been  speaking  of  Rubens, 
'<  that  of  the  simple,  careful,  pure,  and  correct  style  of  Poussin 
seems  to  be  a  complete  contrast.  Yet,  however  opposite  their  cha« 
racters,  in  one  thing  they  are  agreed;  both  of  them  always  preserving 
a  perfect  correspondence  between  all  the  parts  of  their  respective 
manners ;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  alteration 
of  what  is  considered  defective  in  either,  would  not  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  I  have  often  Uiought  that  Poussin  carried  his  venera- 
tion for  the  ancient  statues  so  far,  as  to  give  his  works  the  air  of  an- 
cient paintings.  It  is  certain,  he  copied  some  of  the  antique  paint- 
ings, particularly  the  Marriage  in  the  Aldobrandini  Palace  at  Rome,* 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  relique  of  those  remote  ages  that  has 
yet  been  found.     *        •        *        *        *        *        *        *.* 

**  The  favourite  subjects  of  Poussin  were  ancient  fables ;  and  no 
painter  was  ever  better  qualified  to  paint  such  subjects,  not  only 
from  his  being  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies, 
customs,  and  habits,  of  the  ancients,  but  from  his  being  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  characters  which  those  who  invented  them 
gave  to  their  allegorical  paintings.''  (Discourse  on  Painting,  p.  189.) 

Mrs.  Graham  well  observes  that  Poussin's  women  are  neither 
sof^  easy,  nor  attractive,  but  austere  and  dignified,  and  that  for 
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:  )iki&  reiHOD,  ftod  nl&o  for  th^ir  defe^tire  cdiHUiQ^  i^d  the  ^fg- 
,  kct  of  cbiaroacurp,  his  Holy  Families  are  iDferior  to  bi&  otb^r 
i^eompositiQiis,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Ra&elle,  Guido,  BodolJb^r 
nmstors  of  love  and  beauty.     His  figures  are  frequently  sxw^g^, 
MAJod  his  lights  and  shadows  fall^  as  in  an  andeiit  has  relief.     iSo 
sparing  w^as  he  of  his  figures,  that,  as  if  to  depart  as  widely  as 
.  possible  from  the  manner  of  Paul  Verooese,  he  used. to  say^.tbat 
one  figure  too  much  spoiled  a  picture.    In  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  was  unequalled.     Never  does  he  overload  our  attention, 
or  waste  9A)d  disjBiipaie  our  interest,  by  his  groups.     In  several 
of  bis  pieces,  he  speaks  as  by  a  single  word.    Butinone  areio^e 
remarkable  for  this  elliptic  and  condensed  power,  thaa  the  Shfp- 
herds  of  Arcadia,  Diogenes  throwing  away  his  Shell,  and  above 
all,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  His  learning  has  becQ  deserv- 
edly commended :    he  represented  faithfully  and  appropriately 
'the  costume  and  manners  of  the  persons  whom  he  delineated. 

Of  his  landscapes,  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  too  little. 

They  have  an  exquisite  mellowness  of  tint,  and  are  remarkable 

:  for  tneir  truth  and  simplicity.     "I  do  not  mean,**  says  Lanzj, 

•'•*  to  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  the  Caracci  improved  the 

art  of  landscape  painting,  and  Poussin  brought  it  to  perfection,"" 

His  landscape  scenery  is  always  pleasing,  and  it  derived  an  ac- 

^feessory  charm  it«ora  tne  idt^ects- which  he  introduced — the  variety 

•^df  f(!4i^e,   buitdiflgs,    and   other  ornamental  incidents.      His 

'  colourijng,  it  is  triie,  althou^b  his  early  studies  were  influenced 

,  by  a  warm  admirAtiQU  of  Titian  and  Guido,  is  cold  and  feeble, 

'like  thenuirble  of  the  statues  which  be  so  assiduously  studied, 

instead  of  ^f&ctiQg  the  carnations  of  nature  and  the  floridness  of 

the  Venetian  school.    But  though  he  was  no  colourist,  he  has 

.fibow}!  w  abunda^stly  how  greatly  he  might  have  excelled  in. that 

^dep^Hw&aXf  had  be  thought  it  worthy  of  bis  genius.    If  it  is 

^decveedito  our  limited  powers,  that  the  great  reouisites  to  .a 

pcoiect' painter  are  to  be  for  ever  disunited,  we  ao  not  besi- 

'^^e  to  declare  our  own  predilections ;  for  though  the  senses  may 

drink  to  intoxication  of  the  splendour  and  voluptuousness  of  the 

^Flemish  and  Venetian  schools,  our  warmest  homage  is  due  to 

that  manner  which  seizes  upon  our  hearts,    and  interests  our 

deepest  feelings. 

The  strength  of  Poussin  lay  in  action  and  the  energies  of  pas- 
si(Hi,  not  in  swe^ness  and  repose.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tdumph  of 
art  is  that  of  smoothing, .  by  imperceptible  transitions^  what  is 
liorrible  and  shocking,  into  the  pathetic  and  awful.  Subjects  simply 
painful  and  revolting  become  thus,  by  the  magic  of  genius,  a  re- 
lined^ind  exalted -enjoyment.  We  speak  of  such  repulsive  sub- 
jects as  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  which,  in  unskilful  hands, 


respire  only  crueky,  blood,  and  butchery;  but,  by  tbespelbof 
sucb  masters  as  Guido^  Raffii^lks  and  Poussin,  bathe  as  it 
were  our  souls  in  a  chaste  and  severe  delight* 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  ofier  onr  opinions  conceminff  this^- 
eminent  artist;  and  here  our  remarks  would  have  closea,  had 
not  Mrs.  Orabam  thought  it  necessary  to  revive  a  question  move 
fitted  indeed  for  the  rhetorical  contests  and  exercises  of  ficbool^  ' 
boys,  than  worthy  of  a  lengthened  disquisition.  Yet  as  the  little 
we  have  to  say  upon  it,  has  for  its  objecft  the  putting  to  rest  what 
we  have  long  considered  as  a  mere  verbal  0(mtroversyy  we  sbdi 
enter  shortly  into  the  discussioiK 

The  proposition  against  which  Mrs.  Graham  rises  in  arms  is 
this-^^that  painting  flomrishes  best  in  slavish  countries,  and 
slavish  times* — a  dogma  hardly  requiring  a  serious  refutationu 
Determined  to  challenge  her  adversary  to  the  outranee,  she  rushed 
headlong  to  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  overlooking  etery  in* ' 
termediate  shade  of  opinion,  and  the  mixed  causes,  moval) 
physical,  and  political,  by  which  every  hutafian  position  is 
modified,  pronounces,  in  a  tone  equally  decisive  and  peremptory, 
that  poetry  and  painting  (to  which  she  erroneously  attributes  a 
common  origin)  can  spring  and  flourish  only  under  a  free 
government. 

•'They  forget,"  says  our  author,  speaking  of  those  whom  she  is  8<> 
ea^  to  refute,  "  that  poetry  and  painting  both  sprung  up  in  the  free 
cities  of  Greece.  They  forget  too  that  the  period  when  the  great 
poets  of  Italy  wrote,  and  when  her  greatest  painters  were  born,  was 
one  of  freedom,  bordering  on  licentiousness*  Look  into  the  annals  oi 
Italy.  •  Michael  Angelo,  Raffeelle,  Titian,  Leonardo,  &c.  were  all 
bom  in  the  space  between  14^42  and  1492,  while  Florence  was  a 
republic.  From  the  moment  her  captains  became  stationary  tyrants, 
no  great  man  in  art  was  born  or  nurtured  in  the  North  of  Italy.  The 
cities  in  the  pap^  states  lon^  retained,  together  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  something  of  the  republican  spirit.  The  second 
school  orpainters  was,  therefore,  as  might  be  looked  for,  at  Bologna, 
the  freest  of  those  cities.  The  Caracci  and  their  scholars  dared  to 
paint  nobly,  for  they  were  free/*     (Preface,  p.  10.) 

Truth,  according  to  her  usual  modesty,  resides  In  neither  of 
these  extremes.  To  aver  that  the  arts  will  best  flourish  in  a 
despotic  soil,  would  be  false— ^hat  they  can  only  flourish  in  a  free 
country,  is  not  universally  true.  The  question,  for  this  is  the 
fairest  way  in  which  it  can  be  put,  whether,  under  the  influence 
of  liberty,  or  the  protection  of  a  fostering  and  munificent  des- 
potism,  literature  and  the  arts  are  the  most  vigorous  in  their 
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growth,  is  not  susceptible  of  an  unqualified  answer.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  to  those  studies  which  it  has  no 
direct  interest  iu  suppressing,  a  despotic  government  would  be 
as  £EiY0urabIe  as  any  other  mode  of  polity.  To  that  class  of 
literature  which  opens  the  foundations  of  civil  authorihr,  and 
diffuses  a  spirit  of  research  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  civil 
obligations,  such  a  government  will  be  necessarily  adverse;.  bu9 
the  arts  which  embellish  life,  and  solace  and  captivate  the  public 
mind,  are  auxiliary  rather  than  hostile  to  despotic  institutions. 
They  divert  the  public  intelligence  from  political  inquiry;  and 
impart,  on  the  other  hand»  to  the  sternness  of  authority,  the  , 
amiable  and  conciliating  character  of  patron  and  protector.  It 
is  thus  that  arbitrary  governments  receive  back,  in  the  splendour  : 
and  elegance  of  the  fine  arts,  more  than  an  usurious  compen- 
sation tor  the  munificence  by  which  they  were  reared  and^  che- 
rished into  growth. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  of  reasoning  from  mere  presump-  . 
tion.  Mrs.  Graham  has,  by  her  historical  references  in  aid  of 
her  position,  totally  destroyed  its  universality.  For  the  period 
in  the  Italian  annals,  so  propitious,  according  to  her  theory,  tp 
the  art  of  painting,  was  by  no  means  a  period  of  political  free-  . 
dom,  and  she  is  smgularly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  it.  Flo- 
rence had  then  descended  from  her  rank  amongst  the  free  com- 
monwealths. At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  con-  , 
stitution  of  1328  was  nearly  superseded,  and  her  government,  if  . 
not  in  legal  form,  became  in  substance  a  pure  aristocracy;  nor 
<lid  the  house  of  Medici,  which  restored  the  popular  party,  re- 
store the  republic.  Cosmo  began  his  career  by  trampling  upon 
the  popular  institutions  of  the  state.  According  to  Machiavelll, 
the  dictatorial  power,  on  pretence  of  fresh  dangers,  was  renewed 
six  times  in  twenty  years.  In  14>66,  that  house  had  acquired  aa 
acknowledged  supremacy ;  its  chief  nominated  the  magistrates, 
and  drew  to  himself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  republic.  The 
subversion  of  the  republic,  prepared  by  his  two  immediate  ances- 
tors, was  completed  by  Lorenzo.  The  empty  names  of  the  ma- 
gistracies, the  eadem  magistraiuum  vocabula  kept  up  the  illusion 
of  freedom,  but  the  title  of  pj'incipe  del  govemo  proclaimed  its  ex- 
tinction. The  art  of  pamting  had,  indeed,  arisen  in  freer 
periods;  but  it  was  the  puny  and  sickly  infancy  of  the  art  when 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  flourished.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle,  were  reserved  for  the 
tranquil  and  munificent  dictatorship  of  Lorenzo;  and  at  his 
death  the  art  and  its  professors  migrated  from  the  troublous 
anarchy  which  followed,  to  the  more  quiet  asylum  of  the  Vatican ; 
but  they  were  attracted  thither  and  to  the  other  Italian  states  by 
patrons  like  the  Medici,  and  governments  endued  with  equal 
means  of  patronage. 
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Mrs.  Graham  miist  be  remindedi  also,  that  it  was  under  the 
sway  of  Pericles  that  Grecian  art  reached  the  height  whicb 
has  been  considered  in  all  succeeding  ages  as  its  ideal  perfection*. 
It  was  then  that  Phidias  formed  the  severe  and  sublime  style,  of 
which  the  few  fragments  that  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  the 
admiration  and  aespair  of  succeeding  artists;  and  Parrhasiua 
painted  that  celebrated  allegory  of  the  Athenian  democracy^ 
which,  though  lost  to  modern  times,  is  still  immortal  in  the 
consenting  praises  of  antiquity.  Pericles  was,  in  truth,  virtualljr 
at  the  head  of  Athens  for  forty  years — ^for  fifteen  years  of  this 
space  he  was  undisguisedly  its  sole  tyrant. 

The  arts,  indeed,  were  not  indigenous  to  ancient  Rome ;  but  the 
domination  of  Augustus  was  the  era  of  their  greatest  engrafted  splen- 
dour. The  PanUieon  is  a  proud  and  enauring  memorial  of  the 
munificence  with  which  diey  were  cherished  in  his  reign,  though 
the  severe  graces  of  Attic  sculpture,  and  the  Doric  simplicity  of 
architecture^  were  not  destined  for  the  imperial  city.  Ta 
Athens,  ancient  Rome,  and  Florence,  the  eye  naturally  turns  for 
the  brightest  epochs  of  the  arts,  whilst  Pericles,  Augustus,  and 
Lorenzo,  severally  swayed  their  destinies, — periods,  indeed,  nei-» 
tber  of  absolute  slavery,  nor  of  entire  freedom.  If,  therefore,  any 
^neral  inference  is  deducible  from  these  instances,  it  will  be. 
this,  that  it  is  that  intermediate  political  condition  of  things-— 
that  isthmus,  as  it  were,  in  human  societies,  which  divides  Iree* 
^om  from  servitude — that  point  in  social  and  moral  history,  of 
which  security  rather  than  liberty  is  the  characteristic,  which  Js 
the  most  propitious  to  their  growth  and  expansion. 

If  any  proximate  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  phenomenon^ 
ceason  and  common  sense  will  suggest  a  very  obvious  one.  It  is  in 
such  a  state  of  things  that  the  means  of  public  munificence  are 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  absorbed  the  powers  of  the  com-» 
monwealth ;  for,  wherever  patronage  is  liberally  distributed^ 
the  arts  necessarily  shoot  up  as  in  a  soil  disciplined  and  enriched 
for  their  reception. 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Csesare  tantum.  ' 

Whereas,  in  free  states,  not  only  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  a 
course  of  external  conquest,  leaves  no  repose  or  breathing  time 
fcr  elegant  studies  (which  was  emphatically  true  of  the  republicaa 
ages  of  Rome),  but  the  funds  of  patronage  are  too  parsi-^ 
moniously  and  coldly  administered  to  kindle  them  into  life  and 
maturity. 

According  to.  Mrs.  Graham's  theory,  however,  it  should  seem 
that  the  connexion  of  the  arts  and  political  freedom  was  neces- 
sary and  uniform, — a  theory,  according  to  which,  the  Hanseatic 
cities  in  the  thirteenth  century  ought  to  have  abounded  in  pain-^ 
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ten  and  scalptors,  and  New  York  or  Wafthingtoiiy  in  oiinr  oWn 
&y,  to  have  produced  Michael  Angeloli  dnd  Ri^belles.  If 
liberty  and  art  are  never  divorced,  and  the  perfeetion  of  art  k^ 
^very  country  fbllovirs  that  of  its  civil  institutions)  the  British 
school  of  artists,  instead  of  depending'  upon  foreign  stody  aiid 
laborious  imitation,  would  have  been  by  this  time  the  legislators 
^f  taste  and  beauty-r— what  Athens  once  was,  and  Ron)e  is 
at  present,  the  Mecca  to  which  modern  artists  direct  their 
pilgrimage.  Nor  have  private  and  public  munificence  been 
wanting  in  Great  Britain;  but  it  would  snrely  be  the  fondest 
nationality  to  predicate  perfection  of  the  imaginative  arts  in  Bri-^ 
t»n.  If,  as  it  should  seem,  there  is  an  irremoveable  impediment 
to  their  complete  expansion  and  full  maturity  here,  might  it  not 
Ise  traced,  in  some  measure,  to  physical  causes  which  have 
always,  in  conjunction  with  moral  and  political  ones,  influenced 
their  growth  ? 

There  is  a  visible  pathology  in  nations:  their  faculties,  like 
those  of  individuals,  are  moulded  by  those  objects  of  immediate 
perception  with  which  they  are  most  conversant.  Nature,  a  pr«H 
idigal  mother,  lavished  upon  Greece  every  charm  of  climate  a»d 
scenery :  a  delicious  landscape,  breathing  those  enchanting  beau- 
ties which  the  poet  of  Colonos  has'so  exquisitely  painted: — above 
all,  the  human  person,  endued  alike  with  the  nobler  proportions 
and  more  delicate  symmetries  of  form,  administered  through  the 
^ye  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  intellect.  Nursed  amidst  the  love-* 
liness  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  creation,  the  Greek  percept 
tions  were  exquisitely  alive  to  the  fair  and  the  beatrteous.  The 
"vrorld  of  imagination  is  peopled  by  images  resembling  those 
which  abound  in  the  physical  worlcf.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
facility  with  which  a  sculptor  or  painter,  thus  trained  and  dis- 
eiplfned  to  outward  beauty,  would  transfer  to  his  picture  or 
statue  the  familiar  subjects  of  his  hourly  contemplations.  It 
tras  thus  that  Grecian  art  seems  to  have  arisen ;  but  by  such  easy 
and  gentle  gradations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period 
or  spot  of  their  nativity. 

Here,  indeed,  it  will  naturally  be  suggested,  that  Italy  being 
blessed  with  the  same  boimtles  of  nature,  the  arts  ought  to  have 
made  an  equal  bound  in  ancient  Rolne ;  but  these  physical  ten-' 
idencies  were  at  Rome  met  by  strong  and  powerful  counterac-« 
tiohs.  The  perfection  of  the  arts  in  Greece  contributed  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  imperfection  in  Italy.  The  Romiins  contem*" 
plated  that  perfection  with  an  affected  contempt  and  indolent 
despair:  their  vanity  took  refuge  in  otfier  qualities,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world  atoned  for  more  elegant  achietemeaiU. 

ilxcudeiit  alii  spiratitia  molliirs  sere, 

Credo  equid^m,  vivos  dacent  de  marmore  vuHuftr 
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1$  was  also  the  fhshion  to  decry  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  as* 
ftiulges  of  servitude,  and  to  rail  with  Cato  against  their  effe-^ 
HAHaty.  And  even  when  the  taste  for  these  roreigtt  elegancies' 
fei^an  more  generally  to  prevail,  they  were  by  no  means  culti- 
vated as  Roman  accomplishments.  Slaves  and  freed  men  of  Grc^ 
cian  origin  were  employed  as  statuaries  and  painters. 

Thfe  birth-place  of  modern  painting,  Italy,  has  never  rivalled 
Ae  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  school  of  Canova  skilful 
artists  may  be  formed,  but  the  school  of  Canova  is  that  of  ancient 
6feece.  Does  it  not,  in  some  degree,  contribute  at  least  to  the 
itolution  of  the  problem,  that  the  modern  Italians,  with  a  clime 
nearly  as  favourable,  and  scenery  as  picturesque,  as  that  of 
Greece,  and  as  propitious  therefore  to.  landscape  painting  (an 
lirt  unknown  to  antiquity),  are  not  only  much  inferior  in  exter- 
na! f6rm  and  proportioji  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  even  to  the 
^er  Romans  ?  rerhaps  the  adulteration  of  their  blood  with 
thatof  the  northern  nations,  and,  above  all,  the  ungraceful  cha- 
racter of  the  Gothic  costume,  will  contribute  .still  more  to  its 
solution.  Hence  the  modern  artists  are  driven  to  the  schools  of 
ancient  sculpture  for  the  human  figure,  which  were  studies  from 
forms  unencumbered  with  dress,  and  the  noble  and  animated 
^itudes  of  those  who  contended  at  their  public  games.  Olympia 
and  Pisa  were  the  academies  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus. 

It  is  probable  therefore,  that  it  is  in  some  measure  owing  to 
hW  physical  disadvantages,  that  Great  Britain  has  not  been  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  fine  arts.*  Nature  has  read  this  lesson  to 
our  national  vanity,  fed  as  it  is  to  satiety  by  the  glories  of  our 
military  fame,  and  the  greatness  of  our  civil  superiority.  "  You 
are  not  destined  to  be  a  nation  of  great  artists,  but  you  are  per- 
mitted to  advance  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  meritorious  medio- 
crity/' Our  artists  emigrate  to  Italy ;  and  English  art  is  in  fact 
the  offipring  of  Italy,  whence  our  artists  return  every  year, 
with  their  portfolios  filled  with  Italian  sketches,  and  their  under- 
standings stored  with  Italian  maxims.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
institution  may  carry  the  arts  to  an  advanced  state  of  their  pro^ 
gress ;  but  to  a  school  founded  on  foreign  imitation,  originality 
of  conception,  and  boldness  of  design,  wiU  be  wanting.  Such  was 
Aot  the  process  by  which  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Ra£!kelle  was  moulded.  Diligence,  and  assiduity,  ana  the  pro- 
digality of  public  and  private  patronage,  have  indeed  effected' 
imich  in  this  country ;  and  if  the  physical  and  ^  moral  causes 
which  have  been  at  work  in  other  countries,  to  bring  the  arts  to 
a  higher  maturity  and  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  do  not  operate 


«'  Bvtftt  tbe  Gotllt  arcbUeet«r«  i»of  Orieaial  rather  lha<i  Sasoii  oriflit* 
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iunongst  u%  we  have  no  reason  to  repine.  We  can  afford  to 
forego  that  part  of  a  nation's  glory,  whilst  we  have  a  frame  of 
ciyilpolity  m  which  freedom  is  enshrined  and  consecrated,  the 
4Solid  and  protecting  edifice  of  social  and  moral  happiness,  though 
devoid  of  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental  graces  of  the  frieze 
3Xkd  the  architrave. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  has  by  no  means  been  our  object 
to  insist  upon  any  positive  dogma.  Upon  such  subjects,  a 
few  facts  may  be  easily  swelled  "into  a  theory;  but  no  safe  or 
philosophical  conclusion  can  be  established  upon  so  narrow  an 
induction.  Hume,  we  think,  departed  too  much  from  his  usual 
caution,  when  he  endeavoured  to  build  up  his  hypothesis  of  the 
connexion  of  arts  and  sciences  with  frames  of  civil  government. 
We  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  depend  upon  the  mixed 
influence  of  various  causes,  and  have,  therefore,  said  enough,  we 
trust,  to  ensure,  or  at  least  to  merit,  Mrs.  Graham's  forgiveness 
for  not  acquiescing  in  her  undistinguishing  and  general  propo- 
sition, of  the  invariable  alliance  between  art  and  freedom. 


Art.  hi. — Correlative  Claims  and  Duties ;  or,  An  Essay  on  "  the 
Necessity  of  a  Church  Establishment y  and  the  Means  of  excit^ 
ing  Devotion  and  Church  Principles  amonv  its  Members;"  to 
which  **  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David^"  adjudged  a  Pre-' 
miumofbOL  in  December  1820.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles 
Wilks,  A.M.     8vo.  pp.461.    Hatchard,  London,  182L 

It  has  frequently  been  lamented  by  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  state  of  the  country,  that  so  few  of  our  people 
have  any  adequate  information  concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
cellency of  our  National  Church.  If  the  interests  of  religion 
were  of  little  account  among  us,  or  if  it  were  the  habit  of 
Englishmen  to  follow,  with  unreflecting  submission,  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  their  fathers,  the  practical  evils  rer» 
suiting  from  this  ignorance  might  be  comparatively  small.  But 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  are  of  very  serious  magni- 
tude^ From  various  causes,  among  which  may  doubtless  be 
reckoned  the  provision  made  by  the  Church  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
there  prevails  generally  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
Divine  truth,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
doctrines  of  revelation.  The  influence  of  this  knowledge,  and 
of  these  impressions,  we  discover  in  several  wavs.  Hence,  in 
a  great  measure,  those  religious  and  charitable  in6titution8> 
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which  are  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  a  Christian  people^ 
and  place  Great  Britain  at  the  very  head  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity :  and  hence  especially  the  interest  which  has  been  so  re- 
markably excited,  concerning;  the  morality  of  man,  in  every 
cUmate,  and  under  every  modification  of  society.  The  eye  of  the 
philanthropist  can  scarcely  turn  to  any  region  of  the  earth  without 
discovering  some  effort  on  the  part  of  Britons  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  species,  and  some  honourable  memorial  ot  their 
enUghtened  benevolence :  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is 
toached  with  peculiar  delight,  when  he  observes  that  the 
main  principle  by  which  they  are  influenced  in  this  *'  circum- 
navigation" of  mercy,  is  the  charity  of  the  Gospel :  when  he 
perceives,  that  while  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  worldly 
condition  of  their  distressed  fellow-creatures,  they  regard  them 
as  immortal  beings :  that,  in  breaking  their  earthly  chains,  they 
wish  to  raise  them  to  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  can  make 
them  free :  that  in  administering  to  their  present  necessities^ ' 
they  seek  also  to  furnish  them  with  those  higher  consolations^ 
which,  when  affliction  is  most  urgent,  will  be  most  efficacious^ 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  unchanging  felicity. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  dissembled,  that  the  zeal  which  so  often 
finds  for  itself  a  field  of  unmingled  benevolence  abroad,  is  not 
in  all  cases  without  some  unhappy  operation  at  home.  It  is  but 
too  prone  to  assume,  within  the  country  of  its  more  immediate 
residence,  a  narrow,  selfish,  and  sectarian  character :  and  thus 
the  principle  which,  when  properly  exercised  in  a  good  cause> 
is  at  all  times  laudable,  becomes,  from  its  association  with  a 
misguided  judgment,  an  ill-informed  mind,  or  unwarrantable 
prepossessions,  the  parent  of  many  divisions,  and  the  source  of 
much  acrimony  and  bitter  contention. 

Among  the  various  classes  of  dissenters,  many  are  to  be 
found  who  have  never  reasoned  at  all  upon  the  subject :  they 
dissent,  because  their  fathers  did  the  same,  or  because  there  is 
no  room  in  the  Church,  and  they  suppose  one  place  of  worship 
to  be  as  good  as  another ;  or  because  the  chapel  is  most  con- 
venient; or  because  the  doctrine  which  they  find  in  it  is  more 
to  their  taste ;  or  because  the  minister  preaches  without  a  book ; 
or  because  they  have  an  aversion  to  tithes  ;  or  because  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  appears  to  be  incumbered  with  unnecessary 
torms,  while  that  of  dissent  claims  to  itself  a  more  simple  and 
spiritual  character.  Mimy,  however,  secede,  because  they  do 
not  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Establishment,  or  take 
ofience  at  something  in  its  order  and  services ;  some  dislike  ita 
doctrines,  and  some  its  discipline  ;  and  the  generality  of  these 
persons  are  fortified  with  reasonings  in  support  of  their  several 
systems,  which,  viewed  through  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and 
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eUtimated  by  ibe  calculations  of  a  peculiar  arithmetic,  appear 
gigantic  anainsutmountable. 

On  these  and  similar  accounts  we  have  long  been  of  opinion 
with  the  good  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  that  the  rising  generation 
ought  to  be  carefully  instructed,  so  far  as  opportunity  is  al^ 
16wed,  in  the  real  principles  upon  which  the  Cnurch  of  Eng- 
land is  founded.    Were  due  attention  uniformly  paid  to  this 
important  point,  and  the  members  of  our  communion  brought 
in  early  life  to  answer  the  question,  JVhj/  are  you  a  churchman  ? 
the  knowledge  thus  imparted  could  tend  powerfully  to  keep  in 
iheir  allegiance    those  who    are  trained  up  under  the  shade 
of  the  Establishment :.  and,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  sound  reasoning  is  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  increased  attention 
thus  called  to  the  subject  might  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  the 
scruples  of  many  dissenters. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  hail  with  ^eat  satisfaction  the 
]^ublication  by  Mr.  Wilks ;  and  if  we  had  no  other  evidence 
than  the  volume  before  us  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  such  an 
institution,  as  "  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge and  Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David*s,*'  which 
proposed  the  subject  of  this  essay,  and  adjudged  to  Mr.  Wilks 
its  annual  premium,  we  should  gladly  tender  to  that  institution 
the  warmest  tribute  of  respect. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  two  chapters  :  the  Jirst  intended  to 
prove  generally  the  necessity  of  a  National  Church  Establish- 
ment in  a  Christian  country,  without  entering  into  the  disci- 
pline or  administration  of  any  particular  church :  the  second  dis- 
cussing the  means  by  which  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
rendered  most  useful  and  efficient,  *'  There  is,  therefore,  as  the 
author  remarks,  a  very  important  link,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  supply,  in  order  to  connect  the  first  and 
second  chapters  together: — that  link  is  the  lawfulness  and 
excellency  of  the  established  Church  of  England/'  This  sub- 
ject would  be  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  essay : 
and  those,  who  are  willing  to  examine  it,  will  find  abundant 
ihformation  in  many  previous  works. 

Aftier  a  few  observations  on  the  general  division  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  author  proceeds  to  shew  m  the  first  chapter,  that  a 
Church  Establishment  is  lawful^  expedient^  scriptural,  and  we- 
cessary.  Each  of  these  topics  is  considered  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion :  and,  for  a  popular  view  of  the  argument,  sufficient,  as  we 
think;  is  said,  although  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  any  fair  and  candid  inquirer. 

But  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  "  a  National  Church 
Establishment?"  The  definition  here  adopted  \i  that  of  Arch 
deacon  Paley. 


..   '<  '  !Kbfi  i^oti&a  of  <^Td]gi<w»^«fiWtblisbiafi|t/  te  tmrnkB^  '*  com- 

{(reheods  tbree  thipgs;^'^^  ^rgy,  pr  ran  order  of  men  aeclud^from 

.Q^her  profesfiioft^  to  jitt^ad  upon  tbe  offices  of  ii^igion;  a  legal tpn>- 

.vision  for  tbe  mtuntepance  of  the  clergy;  and  the  xiuHifiaing  of  iJutt 

j  provision  to  t))e  tochers  of  a  particular  0ect  of  Chrislianity.    If  any 

./9ne  of  these  three  things  be  wanling;  .if  there  he»o   clergy,  as 

^8iDong3t  the  Qiiakers ;  or  if  the  c)^rgy  have  no  other  proviaion  than 

what  they  4erivo  from  the  voluntary  cootributjon  of  their  hearon ; 

^qr  if  the  provision  whicli  ibe  laws  assign  \o  the  sMpport  of  idigion  be 

: extended  to  various  secjts  and  denominations  of  Christians;   there 

exists  DO  national  religion  or  established  charch,  according  to  Ike 

senso  which  tjiese  t^rms  are  uauidly  meant  to  convey.' ''    (P.  9»  10.) 

On  the  mere  lawfulness  of  Buch  an  establishment^  it  migtit 
appear  to  a  plain  man,  untainted  by  sophistry,  and  unbiassed 
by  party  predilections,  superflnons  to  expatiate :  and  we  mu<^ 
doubt,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  person  of  a  souad.ujqt- 
derstanding  ajad  a  well-informed  mind,  calmly  and  deliberately 
to  maintain  the  opposite  proposition.    When  therefore. we  ;B[;ie 
•told,  that  '^  the  dissenters  discepi  the  ixnpropriety  of  all  reli- 
gious establishments  whatever,''  and  that  inen  are  bou&d  to 
iaissent  frQja:^  m^  esilabU^l^ed  church,  *'  even.  Chough  the  doe- 
•trines  preaohed  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  minis- 
iters  practisewhat  they  prea^ch,''  -we  certainly  cannot  look  witli 
-any  tiigh  degree  of  respect  to  the  quarter  from  vrbich  the^ 
statements  proceed.    So  far  as  they  are  of  Socinian  growth  we 
have  little  difficulty  about  them :  Socinianism  will  account  fpr 
any  thing :  it  has  .committed  too  many  other  sins  against  gQQd 
taste,  good  principle,  and  ffood  sense,  to  suffer  much  in  its 
character  by  adding  this  to  the  number :  so  far  as  the  notion  has 
been  countenaaced  by  some,  who  belong  not  to  the  school  of 
Socinus,  all  that  we  shall  observe  is,  timt  we  are  not  prepared 
Jto  expatiate  either  upon  their  learning,  their  judgment,  or  their 
><3barity. 

Mr.  Wilks,  hawever,  condescends  to  reason  npon  the  point. 
'He  remztds  them  of  the  Israelitish  policy,  in  which  church 
iind  'State  were  kidissolubly  blended  by  Jehovah  himself:  he 
asks,  how  it  happens  that  our  (lOrd  never  warned  his  disciples 
against  such  a  profanation  as  that  of  a  national  establishment 
for  the  Christian  Church :  and  that  the  Apostles  never  forbade 
<^ovemors  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  if  such  in- 
terference were,  unlawful :  he  asks,  whether,  if  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  it  would  have  befp 
funlawful  to  turn  their  fSFynagogues  into  ChristiaJi  tesaples :  or 
whether,  if  Nero  had  been  gained  to.  Ihe  truth,  St,  Paul  wouhl 
Jtfti^  Uai|]»ed.him  for  establishing  the  worship  of  the  >&ne  true 
.Qody  and  Jeans  Christ,  whom  he  hadi  sent,  in  place  of  the  das* 
steal  attpeistittoas  4>f  Grteoe  and  Romd  ? 
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^*  And  how  18  it  that  the  early  fiidierst  who  lived  no  hekt  tbe  apos* 
tolic  age,  and  had  never  been  perverted,  as  tue  may  be  alleged  to  be, 
by.earfy  prepossessions  in  favour  of  an  established  church,  are  not  re- 
corded to  have  protested  against  the  first  innovation  ?  How  again  is  it 
that  the  unlawfulness  of  the  practice  was  never  discovered,  we  will 
not  say  hy  our  own  immediate  reformers  and  martyrs,  who  were  firm 
advocates  for  an  established  churchy  but  by  those  to  whom  our  dis* 
senting  brethren  might  with  more  presumptive  confidence  appeal? 
How  was  it  that  such  men  as  Calvin  and  Beza  on  the  continent,  or 
Knox  in  Scotland,  never  made  the  discovery  ?  Their  complaint,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  own  Puritan  divines^  was  that  the  existing  govern- 
ments of  thei^  respective  countries  were  hostile  to  a  pure  form  of  re- 
.  ligion ;  that  they  would  not  give  their  co-operation  to  the  cause  of 
God ;  but  it  never  once  entered  their  imagination,  that  if  such  co» 
operation  were  profiered,  it  was  to  be  peremptorily  refused  on  ac- 
'  count  of  its  abstract  unlawfulness.   Calvin  taught,  that  if  bishops  con- 
~  ducted  themselves  as  true  servants  of  Christ,  *  there  was  no  anathema 
'  which  seceders  did  not  deserve.*    The  divines  of  the  Augsburgh  Con- 
'  fession  professed  that  they  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  dissent,  <  be» 
'  cause  the  popish  bishops  persecuted  the  poor  people  with  unheard-of 
tortures.'    They  strongly  deprecated  the  idea  of  dissenting  without 
-  palpable  necessity.    Meianctnon,  Luther,  and  Buc^r,  were  equally 
>  advocates  for  an  establishment,  and  an  episcopal  one  also.    Beza  hiEi»> 
self  professed  that  he  never  intended  to  prescribe  Geneva  as  a  model 
for  other  churches.    Indeed,  so  notorious  is  the  fact,  that  Bishop  Stil- 
Jinfi;fleet  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  *  all  the  old  Non-conformista 
.  did  think  themselves  bound  to  communicate  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  look  upon  separation  from  it  to  be  sin,  notwithstanding 
the  corruptions  supposed  to  be  in  it.*    *  Tliis  I  have  proved,'  conti« 
Hues  the  Bishop,  '  witit  so  great  evidence  in  the  foregoing  discourse, 
that  those  who  deny  it  may,  with  the  help  of  the  same  metaphysics^ 
deny  that  the  sun  shines/    Indeed,  in  quitting  even  the  grossly  cor- 
rupt communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  the  chief  Reformers 
professed  to  do  so  only  for  the  same  reason,  to  use  their  own  exprea^ 
fiion,  for  which  <  they  would  pull  down  a  house  when  the  next  was  on 
fire.'    Men  like  these  wept  day  and  night  over  the  real  or  supposed 
defects  of  most  of  the  then  existing  national  church  establishments  ; 
but  it  remained  with  their  successors  to  discover  that  the  principle  it- 
self was  as  unscriptural  as  the  details.    Thetf  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  <  a  scourge  of  small  cords '  to  purify  the  temple :  they  never 
suspected  that  the  whole  edifice  ought  in  duty  to  be  destroyed.    Andy 
indeed.  He  to  whom  this  allusion  naturally  leads  us — He  who  was  our 

freat  Exemplar — was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  national  church  of 
is  native  land :  and  what  would  have  been  his  language  if,  when  he 
stood  in  the  temple,  and  proclaimed,  as  on  the  great  dav  of  the  feast, 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  he  had  been  told  by  any  of  his  professed 
ilisciples,  in  the  language  already  quoted,  that  *  though  he  preached 
Ibe  Gospel,  and  preached  it  faithfully,'  and  *  practised  what  he 
preached,'  yet  that  they  could  not  in>  conscience  attend  his  ministry^ 
« because  they  had  an  phjection  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment/ 
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and  '  discerned  the  unlato/idness  of  all  religious  establishme&tfi  what-^ 
ever  * — of  course  the  Jewish  included  ?  "    (P.  21—23.) 

In  adverting  to  the  expediency  of  an  established  church,  Mr» 
Wilks,  although  fully  sensible,  as  he  expressly  states,  of  the 
social  and  political  benefits  which  arise  from  it,  does  not  rest 
the  strength  of  his  argument  upon  this  ground  :  he  looks  at  itfr 
re/igf 0215  expediency :  )ie  regards  it  as  a  jrpfnVtiaZ  institution-^ 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  religious  knowledge,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and  if  a  national  church 
have  this  tendency,  such  an  establishment  will  appear  to  be 
not  only  expedient  but  necessary ;  and  he,  therefore,  proceeds^ 
without  ftirther  delay,  to  the  remaining  branches  of  the  subjects 

After  deducing,  in  the  third  section,  a  scriptural  sanction  for 
a  national  churcn,  from  various  circumstances  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  shown  that  the 
assumption  usually  made  concerning  the  absence  of  all  such 
sanction  in  the  New  Testament  is  gratuitous,  and  that,  if  well 
founded,  it  would  prove  nothing  agamst  the  principle  here  main-* 
tuined,  he  takes  up,  in  the  fourth  section,  the  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  establishment.  This  is  proved  partly 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of 
experience. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  ai\d  in  connexion  with  much 
sound  argument  concerning  the  importance  of  an  establishment 
for  the  preservation  even  of  Christianity  itself  in  any  country^ 
Mr.  W.  examines  the  common  objection  arising  from  the  purity 
of  doctrine  and  morality  of  life  >irhich  are  said  to  be  found 
among  dissenting  communities.  Few  persons,  we  think,  will 
read  these  pages  without  some  feeling  of  surprise,  as  he 
advances,  at  the  weakness  of  the  objection.  If  the  dissenters 
in  this  country  could  inclose  themselves  in  a  wall,  of  which,  like 
the  projected  tower  upon  the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  top  should 
reacn  to  heaven : — ^if  they  could  entrench  themselves  within 
impassable  barriers,  and  render  their  retreat  so  perfectly  air- 
tignt  that  no  breeze,  which  had  been  impregnated  with  the 
incense  of  national  prayers,  could  waft  to  them  its  perfume : — ^if 
they  could  live  amidst  the  churches  of  our  land,  as  in  a  wilder- 
ness, without  feeling  in  any  degree  the  influence  of  those  with 
i>Fhom  they  are  every  day  conversant,  without  receiving  one  ray 
of  light,  or  enjoying  one  particle  of  warmth,  from  that  hallowed 
fire  which  burns  and  blazes  upon  10,000  altars  around  them :— « 
and  if  in  this  state  of  icy  abstraction  and  imperturbable  insen- 
sibility they  still  held  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  transmitted 
from  age  to  a^e  the  pure  principles  and  holy  examples  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  we  should  then  be  struck  with  the  phenomenon^ 
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and  turn  aside  to  see  this  great  sight.  We  sh<Muld  then  admk 
that  religion  iintgA^  flouiHsh  evenXor  sucoessive  generations  witb- 
oi^t  that  maQhinevy  which  the  wise  and  the  good,  in  all  the 
^rly  ages  of  the  churchy  deemed  indispensable  to  its  growth. 
.Md  advancen^ent ;  but  till  these  several  points  shall  be  settled 
iSi  our  sati$factiony-<*-till  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  dissenting 
anipister.in  this  country  has  nothing  done  to  his  hands ;  that  the 
jcbapel  derives  no  benefit  from  its  contiguity  to  the  steeple; 
ihat  small  receding  bodies  are  neither  more  vigilant  nor  more 
lielect  by  separating  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the  conuau- 
nity  :-^till  these^  and  many  other  impossible  suppositions^  shall 
Jbikve  been  verified  and  confirmed^  let  no  person  ever  urge  against 
.the  value  of  a  national  church  some  selected  case  from  those 
that  have  left  it. 

'<  The  necesfiity,  then,  of  a  national  church  establishtnent  is  groundt- 
«ed  upon  the  necessity  of  religion  itself,  and  of  the  means  which,  in 
(the  usual  course  of  God's  providence,  are  requisite  for  extending  and 
.perpetuating  it.    Of  these  means,  a  stated  Christian  ministry  is  the 
^incipal.  The  necessity  of  such  a  ministry  needs  not  here  be  proved. 
Jt  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  consider  the  nature  of  the  evs- 
fences  of  Christianity,  or  the  qualifications  necessary  even  to  trans- 
'  late  and  comment  upon  its  original  records ;  still  less  b^  those  who 
duly  consider  the  importance  of  public  prayer  and  preacmns,  and  th^ 
administration  of  the  sacraments.    But  how  is  such  a  stated  ministry 
to  be  secured  in  a  country,  but  hy  means  of  a  national  church  establish" 
mentf  Zealous  individuals,  it  is  true,  may  provide  for  their  own  reli- 
ef ious  wants :  they  may  even  extend  their  efforts  beyond  the  limits  of 
Ineir  own  comuHmion ;  but  what  can  they  do  for  the  constant  9nd 
universal  instruction  of  a  whole  people  ?  what,  for  perpetuating  an 
.^adequate  stated  ministry  to  future  ages  ?  Were  our  Established  Church 
jsbolished,  and  the  rehgious  culture  of  the  people  left  to  the  volun* 
.  lary  efforts  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed  system  for  their  guide» 
Jt  would  probably  be  found  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  not  only 
li^t  all  that  could  be  achieved  by  such  means  would  be  very  inade- 
nuate  to  the  wants  of  an  extensive .  population ;  but  that,  even  what 
little  was  effected,  would  be  performed  in  so  desultory  a  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  and  caprices  of  individuals,  that  we  should 
eventually  have  almost  as  many  religions  as  parishes ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  in  most  parishes  no  religion  at  all,  and  scarcely  the  outwar.d 
semblance  of  it.   For  it  requires  but  an  ordinary  share  of  discernment 
to  foresee,  that  if  no  public  provision  existed  mr  supporting  a  Chris- 
^tian  ministry  throughout  the  country,  %o  that  every  man  was  obliged 
:either  to  dispense  with  religious  instruction  and  the  Christian  sacra- 
meots  altogwKer,  or  to  advance  bis  share  towards  supporting  a  cler- 
gyman by  a  voluntary  contributio9>  a  large  number,  probably  the  ma- 
jority in  every  nation,  would  prefer  their  pecuniary  interest  io  their 
.^jiiritual  welfare.    The  wants  of  the  poor  m  particular  would  but  too 
probably  be  overlooked ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  little  short  of  aMand- 
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iag  miracle,  if,  in  the  course  of  ages,  Christianitv  itself  ware  not 
almost  obliterated  from  the  country ;  or,  at  best,  reouced  to  a  few  su- 
perstitious ceremonies,  to  which  the  performers  themselves  could  at- 
tach little  or  no  meaning." — (P.  S^'-^if,) 

The  second  part  of  this  section  refers  to  the  '^  testimony  of 
experience ''  in  behalf  of  a  national  church. 

Amidst  the  ample  materials  which  the  histoiy  both  of  past 
and  present  times  would  easily  supply,  Mr.  Wilks  fortifies  his 
argument  on  thB  one  hand  by  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  by 
the  conservative  property  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  as 
illustrated  in  the  struggles,  trials,  and  revivescence  of  t\m 
Church  of  England ; — by  the  Syrian  Church  in  Malabar,  which, 
under  persecution  and  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  nature, 
still  survived,  and  is  now  beginning  to  shine  forth  with  renewed 
splendour;  and,  on  the  ether  hand^  by  the  decline  or  deteriora- 
tion of  societies  which  were  formed  on  other  principles,  such  as 
many  of  our  own  independent  congregations ; — the  modem  and 
already  dying  secession  in  Great  Britain; — ^the  schisms  of  the 
methodist  body,  notwithstanding  their  plans  of  discipline,  and 
the  solemn^  repeated,  and  dying  charges  of  their  '*  venerable 
father,"  as,  like  dutiful  children  after  violating  his  most  urgent 
injunctions,  they  still  love  to  call  him; — ^the  Cnurch  of  Geneva; 
—the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  than  which,  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  their  territory,  and  the  comparative  defect  of 
religious  instruction,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  afflicting 
in  a  country  professedly  Christian ; — and,  finally,  the  condition 
of  revolutionary  France,  If  the  testimony  of  experience  be  of 
any  account,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  such  accumulated  evidence 
drawn  from  so  many  sources,  and  from  such  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

That  established  churches  have  often  been  corrupt  is  an  indis* 
putable  fact ;  and,  as  Mr,  Wilks  admits,  '*  there  is  a  tendency 
m  a  bad  national  church  to  perpetuate  error,  as  well  as  in  a  gooa 
one  to  perpetuate  truth : "  but  grant  only  that  a  church  possesses 
a  sound  creed,  embodied  in  unalterable  formularies;  and  all  the 
cases  cited  above  will  demonstrate  the  importance  of  such  an 
establishment  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  truth. 
Without  something  of  this  sort,  no  labours,  and  no  piety,  can 
secure  to  future  ages  the  religious  blessings  of  the  present. 
Had  that  best  of  missionaries,  Srainard,  been  able  to  bequeath 
to  his  followers  the  advantages  of  a  national  church,  how  maniy 
congregations  at  this  day  would  probably  have  honoured  him 
as  their  founder,  and  have  walked  in  his  light !  To  expect  that 
religion  shall  be  perpetuated  without  adequate  provision  for  its 
security  is  to  ten^t  Providence,  and  not  to  truU  it :  and  so 
JBtrongly  in  particular  has  the  importance  of  a  liturgy  been  felt 
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by  missionaries  unconnected  with  any  national  ehtircili/ihat  in  a 
.  recent  instance  tbe  litui^  of  the  Church  of  England  was  trans- 
lated by  one  of  these  persons  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  his 
own  con^egation. 

The  principle  which  declares  war  a  gainst  all  national  churches, 
is,  in  tact,  of  modem  invention,  and  may  be  traced,  we  fear, 
rather  to  the  influence  of  worldly  policy  than  of  any  serious 
concern  for  the  cause  of  religion. 

*^  The  necessity  of  a  natioual  church  establishment,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  not  an  hypothesis  confined  to  Episcopalians,  or  to  the 
advocates  of  any  particular  system  of  d6etrine  or  discipKne.  The 
communities  which  have  quitted  the  corrupttofis  of  the  Romish  faith 
have  generally  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  tne  machinery  of  a  national 
establishment,  which  we  are  now  so  often  told  constituted  one  of  ^te 
most  glaring  of  those  corruptions.  We  see  examples  df  fhis  updn  Ibe 
"^continent :  we  see>  to  a  eertaih  ^extent,  an  example  of  it  in  the  ndr- 
them  pan  of  our  own  island,  where  neither  a  Calvioisttc  i^stem  of 
^doctrine  nor  a  Presbyterian  fbrina  of  discipline  has  been  thought  is- 
'  consistent  with  the  reoegmtidn  of  a  national  churdi.  Tbe  Presbyt^- 
tians  in  eitt  own  country  also,  token  en  j9cmifr,  felt  and  acted  upon  this 
necessity ;  and  *  thought  they  could  rully  prove  the  lawfulness  and 
propriety  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  out  of  Scripture.'  The 
body  qf  Presbyterian  ministers  in  London,  in  1654,  saw  no  difiicttltv 
in  owning  national  churches,  and  particularly  the  Church  of  England. 
'  If,'  said  they,  '  all  the  churches  in  the  world  are  called  one  church, 
let  no  man  be  offended  if  all  the  congregations  in  England  be  eslled 
the  Church  of  EnglaYid.'  And  a^n :  <  It  is  when  the  particular  cM- 

rigations  of  One  tiatibn,  IMag  under  one  civil  government,  agredng 
doctrine  and  worship,  "are  governed  by  their  greater  and  lesser  as- 
semblies, that  we  assert  a  national  church.' 

"  The  Presbyterians,  in  fact,  carried  the  matter  to  an  extent  whidi 
"We  who  live  in  the  present  age,  and  acknowledge  Ae  duty  of  plenary 
^toleration,  must  ^iak  justly  blameable.    Calamy  himself,  that  Mag' 
uNff  Apollo  of  Presbyterianism,  remarks :  *  The  famous  city  of  London 
•  is  beeome  mi  Amsterdam :  separation  from  our  churches  is  counte- 
flianced^  toleration  is  cried  up,  authority  asleep.    It  would  seem  a 
wonder  if  I  should  reckon  how  many  separate  congregations^  or  rather 
tegregationSf  there  ate  in  the  city ;  what  churches  against  churches, 
&c.    Hereby  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  mightily  distracted,  many 
lire  hindered  from  conversion,  and  even  the  ^odly  themselves  htf^e  kist 
'touch  of  the  pow^  of  godliness  in  their  lives.    The  Lord  keep  us 
ifirom  bemg  poisoned  with  such  an  error  ^as  unlimited  tolemtien ;  a46€- 
'trine  that  overthrowelh  all  chm'ch  government,  bringeth  iac^tiilMxm, 
-mud  openeth  a  wide  door  unto 'all  irreligion  and  Atheism.' — Such  was 
^tfie  dptnton  of  Calamy  in  Uie  seventeenth  century ;  and  though  the 
-Presbyterians  of  the  nineteenth  would  justl;^  reprobate  his  intolerance, 
•they  would  doubtless  very  generally  agree  m  the  following  sentiments 
bf  one  of  their  greatest  modem  ornaments  on  the  necessity  of  a  na- 
tional church.    <  Let  our  ecclelsiastical  malcontents/  says  X>r.  Chai- 
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WfeSf  <  iiscrfbe  what  cdrrtiption  thigy  nr}}!  to  the  EAaMitbmeiits  dT 
•Englftnd  and  Scotland,  we  hold  them  to  be  the  destined  iiMtrninents 
both  for  propi^ting  mifl  for  augmenting  the  Chritftianitj  of  oor  land^ 
and  should  never  cease  to  reeret  the  overthrow  of  this  mighty  appa^ 
vattt  as  aditastrophe  of  deadKest  import  to  the  religious  character  of 
oor  nation.*  '^~(P-  85—88.) 

The  truth  is,  that  men,  who  declaim  most  loudly  against  lihe 
propriety  of  national  establishments,  virtually  recognise  the 
^nettd  principle. 

*'<  What,  in  reality,  are  the  tests  which  individual  congregations  esEW 
ploy  among  themselves — ^what  the  strict  discipline  which  they  exer- 
tise  over  their 'membel*s — ^what  the  articles  of  subscription  which  are 
iSkhibited  to  the  students  in  dissenting  academies  as  the  condition  of 
admission,  but  so  manyvirtoal  testimonies  to  the  very  principle  on 
mIMk  nsttional  diurohes  aipe  fbunded,  even  to  the  most  oontrovoMeA 
pNVision,  i^  exolusiveness.  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  reasonable^ 
aeas  of  these  and  simiiar  enaottnencs  in  cKssenting  congregations.  Na 
sacie^  could  long  exist  without  soose  such  rutet,  and  the  act  of  the 
majority  must  in  every  community  be  allowed  to  bind  the  minority. 
But  why  deny  the  propriety  of  a  principle  in  the  gross,  and  yet  act 
upon  it  in  the  detail  ?  Why  maintain  the  right  of  a  Few  individuals  as- 
sociated in  a  separate  community  to  legislate  for  tliemselves  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  yet  prohibit  the  same  right  to  a  nation  at  large  de» 
daring  their  voice  through  the  constituted  channels  of  representation  ; 
provided,  of  course,  hi  both  cases  full  toleration  be  given  to  the  dis- 
senting minority.*'— (P.  91, 92.) 

The  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  extended  forbids  us  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we  cannot,  however^ 
resist  the  inclination  to  cite  the  following  passage ;  of  its  truth, 
tod  itistice  'we  are  perfectly  convinced,  and  it  will  suggest  to 
the  Christian  reader  many  useful  and  important  reflections. 

<<  A  t%nng  Chriiilian  mrows  up  in  the  Established  Church  as  it  were 
in  the  snade :  he  has  litUe  to  excite  a  false  or  premature  development 
of  spiritual  attainments ;  he  is  not  particularly  noticed  or  applauded 
for  ais  relis^ious  profession ;  he  has  comparatively  few  temptations  to 
Spiritaal  pnde  and  the  love  of  paradox  or  disputation ;  he  may  find 
wholesome  aliment  in  abundance  to  nourish  his  piety»  but  not  mudt 
<>f  condiment  to  vitiate  h ;  and  though  he  may  not  appear  to  shoot  t^ 
fell-btown  maturity  in  so  short  a  ipttce  of  time  as  under  a  more  ^x« 
eWng  system,  yet  If  his  piety  be  really  genome,  feds  growth  will  usuaHy- 
be  the  'mm»  uiMms  and  bsting,  md  his  ftvits  ^e  more  abaodant 
«Bd  wett<4rtit»ed.  The  author  has  freipieiitly  heard  clergymen  ^ 
piety  and  zeal  lament  that  young  persons,  who  at  one  time  seemed  le 
osve  hepef«dly  begun  A  leligious  course,  and  to  bOjgrowing  with  humi- 
fy and  steady  advawseraeQt  *  ingrace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  alter  quittiug  the  Established  Church 
in  expectation  of  higher  religious  advantages  in  some  dissenting  so- 
ti^y,  have  lamentaHy  fallen  off  in  liie  lowly  retiring  graces  of  the 
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Christian  character ;  have  acquired  a  taste  for  stimulant  rather  than 
aober  doctrine ;  have  fancied  themselves  wise  above  their  teachers ; 
and  have  evinced  but  too  clearly  how  little  they  had  practically  stu- 
died the  character  of  their  Divine  Master,  b^  the  absence  of  that 
meek  and  unostentatious  spirit  for  which  their  apparent  increase  ia 
zeal  and  speculative  knowledge  was  but  a  poor  equivalent." — (P.  iOO^ 
101.) 

We  i)ass  on  to  the  second  chapter : — On  the  Means  of  excitiw 
end  maintaining^  among  the  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
a  Spirit  of  Devotion^  together  with  Zeal  for  her  Honour,  Sta^^ 
bility,  and  Influence, 

In  this  chapter  the  author  bends  his  view  to  our  own  Church, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  in 
its  operations;  he  forbears^  therefore,  to  descant  upon  the 
honourable  station  which  the  Church  of  England  would  attain^ 
if  all  her  ministers  were  faithful  in  her  service,  and  all  her  peo* 
pie  were  animated  by  her  spirit ;  for  the  question  is,  how  can 
such  a  consummation  be  effected?  Neither  does  he  suggest 
any  novel  siystein  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline  as  re- 
quisite for  the  end  proposed.  The  power  of  renovation  he  con- 
siders as  essentially  vested  in  the  Church  herself;  and  he  asks 
only  that  the  system  already  in  force  should  be  acted  upon  in 
the  spirit  of  the  reformers,  and  that,  under  a  constant  recog* 
nition  of  the  Divine  agency,  we  should  make  a  good  use  of  the 
means  which  the  Church  herself  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

With  this  principle '-in  view,  he  sets  about  the  inquiry  in  a 
strictly  practical  manner,  and  examines  what  may  be  done  for 
increasing  the  devotion  and  churchmanship  of  our  people — 
first,  by  the  laity;  secondly,  by  our  venerable  prelates;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  clergy  at  lai*ge :  to  each  of  these  points  he 
assigns  a  distinct  section. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  mere  enunciation  of  his  plan,  that  pro- 
vided it  be  followed  out  in  its  several  bearings,  the  whole  ques- 
tion will  have  been  brought  fairly  before  us.  The  bishops,  the 
clergy  at  large,  and  the  laity,  have  each  their  appropriate 
duties ;  and  if  all  of  them  in  their  several  stations  pursue  the 
course  which  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
due  regard  to  her  welfare  seem  peremptorily  to  enjoin,  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  would  prohably  do  more  to  give  efficiency 
to  her  ministrations,  and  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  dissent,  than 
the  most  sanguine  projector  would  at  this  day  venture  to  an- 
ticipate. 

The  first  section,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  laymen  may 
best  foster  and  perpetuate  devotion  and  church  principles,  is 
branched  out  into  several  particulars :  such  as  their  personal 
character  and  example ;  the  pious  regulation  of  their  tamilied  \ 
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the  providing  for  the  religious  education  of  the  infant  poor  ; 
the  securing  of  adequate  means  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the 
adult  population;  and  an  enlightened  and  conscientious  use  of 
churcn  patronage. 

In  the  present  state  of  religious  sentiment  and  feeling  through- 
out the  country^,  the  propnety  and  importance  of  most  of  the 
above  propositions  woula  at  once  be  admitted:  Uie  quarrel 
would  be  not  so  much  with  the  abstract  principle  as  with  the 
personal  application  of  that  principle  to  ourselves ;  and  as  the 
utility  of  this  essay  must  depend  mainly  upon  its  practical 
effect,  it  is  not  without  great  reason  that  Mr.  Wilks  illustrates 
and  enforces  his  propositions  at  considerable  length.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  in  the  detail,  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  observations  hy  a  brief  and 
meagre  summary ;  but  we  most  heartily  bear  testimony  to  the 
large  and  enlightened  views  which  he  takes  of  the  subject ; 
to  the  admirable  practical  rules  which  he  so  strenuously  re- 
•commends ;  and  to  the  sound,  scriptural.  Christian  principles 
which  pervade  every  part  of  his  reasoning.  The  only  division 
of  this  section,  to  which  we  shall  particularly  advert,  is  that 
which  refers  to  tl)e  right  use  of  patronage ;  and  we  turn  espe- 
cially to  this,  because  we  deem  it  to  be  especially  important, 
and  because,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  generality  of 
church  patrons  are  little  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  thej 
incur  by  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  their  sBR^red  trust. 

.  "1.  Patronage.  The  importance  of  this  powerful  engine  of  use* 
fulness  will  be  allowed  by  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  right  of 
presentation  to  offices  ot  trust  or  emolument  in  church  and  state,  if 
always  conscientiously  employed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  every 
station  the  person  best  qualified  to  discharge  its  obligations,  would 
soon  effect  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
aspect  of  the  country.  But  such  a  high  degree  of  disinterested  virtue 
is  not  to  be  generally  hoped  for  in  a  fallen  world ;  and  by  too  peremp* 
torily  insisting  upon  this  abstract  duty,  many  moral  casuists  may  have 
defeated  their  own  object  There  is,  however,  a  lower  degree  of  this 
virtue  which  is  quite  indispensable  to  common  rectitude  of  principle  ; 
namely,  that  if  a  patron  do  not  select  for  an  office  the  person  of  all 
others  best  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties,  he  should  at  least  not  put 
in  any  one  who  is  evidently  incompetent.  It  would  be  demanding  a 
much  higher  species  of  sacrifice  than  even  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind  are  likely  always  to  exhibit,  to  expect  them  wholly  to  foreso 
the  claims  of  friendship,  consanguinity,  and  gratitude,  in  their  appli* 
cation  of  patronage ;  but  it  certamly  is  not  more  than  the  lowest  ideas 
af  Christian  responsibility  require,  that  they  should  not  be  so  far 
sW^yed  by  these  considerations  as  to  overlook  the  character  and  qua- 
lifications of  the  candidate.  If  they  will  not  go  far  out  of  their  way 
to  choose  the  best,  they  must  at  least  summon  fortitude  enough  to  re« 
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fiifie  the  worsts  '  The  ^ase  is  peculiarly  strong  as  applied.  %9  ecdm* 
4isticat  preferineats ;  not  only  biecau^e  the  pastoral  office  iemore  ^cr^ 
than  any  secular  functipo»  but  because  theJaqility  .with  which  patron* 
age  may  be  procured,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  be8towe4 
upon  unsuitable  persons  without  a  possibility  of  preventing  their  ad- 
mission to  office,  is  greater  in  this  than  in  most  other  departments  of 
life.  These  facilities  ought  to  render  ecclesiastical  patrons  doubly 
Jealous  over  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  prerogative.  It  is  rea- 
dily allowed,  that  surrounded  as  almost  every  patron  finds  himself  by 
eager  expectants,  and  pressed  tipoo  by  demands  which  he  neither 
knows  how  to  satisfy  nor  to  silence,  it  is  not  always  to  be  expected^ 
however  ijiuch  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  should  very  diligently 
look  ou^  for  more  worthy  objects  than  those  with  whom  he  happens  to 
be  thrown  in  contact,  provided  their  character  and  efficiency  are  paes* 
ably  fair.  But  surely  it  requires  no  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
common  principle  to  refuse  where  compliance  would  be  obviously 
basey  and  to  shew,  that,  strong  as  may  be  other  claims»  the  imperious 
demands  of  conscience  and  integrity  are  stronger  still.  Even  the  irre- 
ligious would  know  how  to  applaud  rather  than  censure  this  sacrifice 
to  virtue ;  and  were  nothing  more  than  this  effected,  a  considerable 
point  would  be  gained.  We  should  at  all  events  be  freed  from  the  dis- 
grace and  evil  of  having  public,  and  especially  ecclesiastical,  offices 
supplied  by  wholly  incompetent  persons — ^by  persons  whose  character, 
conduct,  or  talents,  would  not  bear  that  ordinary  degree  of  scrutiny 
to  which  they  must  of  necessky  be  exposed. 

**  But  in  official  patrons  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  more  responsible  departments  of  ecdewastical 
preferment,  a  still  higher  degree  of  Christian  principle  is  demanded. 
A  private  patron  may  without  much  injury  to  society,  and  perhaps 
ivithout  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  bestow  a  living  on  a  friend,  or  rela- 
tion, or  dependent,  who  is  passably,  though  not  eminently,  qualified 
5or  it ;  we  must  allow  something,  «««<  fw  /6^«ro»  f<(<y,  for  the  operation 
of  secondary  motives  and  considerations.  But  official  patrons  are 
placed  on  higher  ground ;  they  are  the  public  almoners ;  and  though, 
9vhere  other  circumstances  are  similar^  they  may  doubtless  lawfully 
aKow  minor  claims  to  operate,  yet  it  would  be  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  an  abandonment  of  their  virtual  compact  with  the  nublic^ 
ever  to  allow  the  latter  to  preponderate  in  their  estimation.  Where 
especially  the  office  to  be  filled  up  is  one  of  very  high  importance,  the 
conscience  of  a  patron  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  nega- 
tive plea  of  not  having  presented  an  improper  person,  while  a  mor^ 
proper  one  might  have  been  found.  If  public  men  of  every  class  could 
be  induced  to  act  upon  this  principle,  ttie  benefits  to  religion  and  the 
church  would  be  beyond  all  calculation. 

^  These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  fbrce  to  the  new  patronage 
created  by  the  late  Act  for  building  additional  churches  and  chapels 
in  populous  parishes.**    (P.  247 — 250.) 

The  abuse  of  patroivitge,  whether  by  layiaea  or  ecclesiastioSj 
IS  uiK}ueatiombly  one  of  the  moat  s^ioua  and  alturmiag  evib 
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iKitb  ^iqb  die  Churcl^Qf,  Saglapd  has  at  this  day  to  contend  9 
^d  no.iQtelligQnt  person  can  give  his  iidind  to  this  subject  with* 
Qut  being  astonished  at  what  is  passing  around  him.  We  are. 
terrified  with  exclamations  of  the  church  in  danger;  we  ar^ 
deafened  with  daily  outcries  about  the  alarming  progress  of 
Iteretica  and  schismatics ;  we  are  admonished,  on  high  autho* 
rity,  of  the  tremendous  evils  which  threaten  both  our  civil  and. 
religious  institutions ;  and  yet  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  a 

Seat  variety  of  instances,  the  conduct  of  not  a  few  among 
ose  men  of  influence  who  are  loudest  in  lamentation,  seems 
expressly  calculated  to  render  inevitable  that  ruin  which  they 
profess  so  seriously  to  deprecate,  Hovy,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  a  national  establishment,  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  tp  be  maintained  in  a  free  country,  but  by  render- 
ii^  it  efficient  for  the  sreat  end  which  it  was  founded  to  pro- 
QiQte?  and  how  can  itl>e  rendered  thus  efficient  but  by  placing^ 
in  situations  of  responsibility  men  who  are  qualified  to  fiu 
them  ?  A  great  improvement  has  unquestionably  taken  place, 
within  these  few  years,  among  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the 
benefit  is  incalculable :  perhaps  to  this  cause  may  be  assigned, 
under  Divine  Providence,  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the, present  hour;  but  much,  very  much  remains, 
yet  to  be  done:  and  those  who  think  of  adding  strength  to  the 
oayse  of  the  Establishment,  by  multiplying  dogmatical  and  un- 
Qhurcbmea-like  t^ts,  and  laymg  snares  for  tender  consciences,, 
or  who  scatter  preferments  among  persons  whose  efficiency  is 
chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  empty  the 
Church,  and  send  off  their  congregation  with  disgust  to  the, 
meeting-house,  are  cruelly  and  mtally  betraying  those  sacred 
interests,  which,  on  every  principle  of  duty  and  of  conscience, 
they  are  bound  to  promote.  Would  to  God  that  the  mischiefs 
of  which  we  speak  were  only  in  our  own  imaginations !  but  the 
contrary  is  notorious.  To  preach  with  fidelity  the  plain  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation,  to  be  attended  by  an  overflowing 
audience,,  to  make  the  services  of  the  Church  popular,  and 
her  courts  loved  and  respected,  is,  in  n^any  cases,  and  upon 
system,  a^  ^ure  a  bar.  even  to  the  slightest  parochial  preferment, 
as  if.  the  proquiJbLer  had  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  St.  Ste- 
phen'^ Chape}^  or  had  lent  his  sanction  to  the  parodies  of  Hone, 
and  the  bjtaspheoues  of  Carlisle.  It  is  not  the  building  of 
churches,  however  laudable  the  work ;  it.  is  not  the  estabuslt* 
meat  of  schools,  however  worthy  of  support;  it  is  not  any 
authoritative  statement,  howeyer  just,  concerning  the  pure  and 
iMMOstolical  cixarsM^r  of  our  National  Church,  which  will  sup- 
ply the  pls^  of  a  lecurned,  preaching  devout,  and  popular. 
ministry:  and  every  ecclesiastical  patron,  who,  either  from 
unwarrantable  indinereiiicei  or  culpable  misconception  of  the 
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case,  promotes  to  any  sacred  office  a  person  nnc[nalified  for  the 
situation,  should  prepare  himself  for  that  strict  and  solooon 
mccount  which  he  must  one  daj  give  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ. 

It  will  not  be  imagined  either  that  we  wish  to  depreciate  the 
building  of  new  churches,  or  that  we  consider  the  wants  of  our 
^pulation  as  in  this  respect  adequately  supplied.  We  should, 
on  the  contrary,  rejoice  to  see  the  plan  more  vigorously  and 
more  extensiTcly  promoted.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  able  and  very  important  quarterly  publications  of  Dr.  Chal-* 
mers,*  will  need  no  arguments  of  ours  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  these  measures  to  a  far  ^ater  extent  than  has 
nitherto  been  either  attempted,  or  officmlly  proposed ;  and  if 
parliament  should  deem  it  inexpedient  to  ramish  additional 
grants,  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  held  forth  to 
individuals  to  supply  the  deficiency.  "  Many  destitute  neigh* 
bourhoods/'  says  Sir.  Wilks,  '*  would  soon  be  supplied  with 
churches,  if  the  patrons  would  consent,  for  the  common  benefit, 
to  wave  their  personal  privilege,  or  at  least  to  give  the  largest 
benefactors  a  voice  with  themselves  in  the  presentation.''  Our 
author  applies  the  remark  to  the  churches  and  chapels,  which 
mi^ht  be  built  under  the  late  act ;  we  would  extend  the  prin- 
ciple, and  apply  it  in  a  general  way.  National  munificence  can 
never  reach  the  existing  necessity;  whereas,  if  the  presenta- 
tions to  new  churches  were  vested,  either  for  a  time,  or  in  per- 
petuity, with  those  that  build  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
under  such  encouragement,  the  present  lamentable  deficiency 
would  soon  sease  to  alarm  us.  Moreover,  in  the  zeal  whicn 
stimulates  an  opulent  individual  to  build  a  church,  there  would 
be  a  virtual  pledge  that  he  would  appoint  an  active  and  useful 
clergyman  :  and  although,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, it  might  be  disposed  of  with  the  same  carelessness,  in- 
difference, or  ignorance,  which  we  discover  in  many  ecclesias- 
tical appointments,  yet  the  present  benefit  would  be  widely  felt ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  churches,  as  compared 
with  the  old,  would  be  the  probable  advantage  to  future  times. 

To  some  of  the  above  remarks,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected, 
that  we  either  exact  too  much  from  ecclesiastical  patrons,  or 
tacitly  suppose  them  to  act  without  a  due  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  we  reply, 
that  church  patronage  is  entrusted  to  individuals  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  is  of  too  serious  a  description  to  be  trifled  with ; 
and  whatever  be  the  rank  or  character  of  any  man,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  to  whom  is  committed  the  disposal  of  it,  he  ought 
to  feel  all  the  magnitude  of  the  trust.    To  the  second  objection 
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it  may  be  answered,  that  we  by  no  means  char^  every  person^ 
who  acts  improperly,  with  violating  his  conscience,  in  fact^ 
every  reader,  even  ot  Tristram  Shandy,  is  well  apprized,  that  Uiere 
is  scarcely  aiw  outrage  against  the  common  feding  and  conir 
men  sense  of  mankind,  which  an  iU-ii\formed  conscience  will 
not  readily  sanction.  *'  Conscience  does  its  office  so  negli- 
gently, sometimes  so  corruptly,  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted 
alone/'*  The  Romish  controversialist  believes  as  cordially  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  opus  operatum  of 
baptism,  as  if  they  were  undoubted  verities  of  holy  writ :  the 
inquisitor  sleeps  as  soundly  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  rack 
and  the  fire :  and  with  a  conscience  equally  sincere,  many  a  grave 
person  in  our  own  country  ascribes  to  Galvin  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius,  and  reprobates  as  fanatical  die  great  principles  of  the 
protestant  faith.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  patron  be  consdetk^ 
tious:  it  is  further  necessary  that  his  mind  be  well-informed: 
and  Mr.  Wilks  therefore,  witn  great  propriety,  speaks  of  an  en* 
lightened^  as  well  as  conscientious  use  of  patronage.  If  a  pa^ 
tron,  for  example,  should  refuse  promotion  to  a  minister,  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 'or  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  then  tell  us  that  he  does  it  conscientiously,  because  the 
man  is  a  Calvinist,  w^  must  doubtless  conclude  that  he  believes 
his  own  statement;  and  that  he  thinks  he  is  doing  service  to 
God  and  the  Church :  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  per* 
mitted  to  deplore  his  lack  of  information.  However  common 
be  the  case,  and  countenanced  by  whatever  authority,  the  night 
of  Egypt  is  broad  day-light  to  such  intense  and  impenetrable 
darkness.  Ignorance  like  this,  if  it  were  not  within  the  scope 
of  daily  observation,  would  be  utterly  incredible.  How  far  it 
may  be  excusable,  we  shall  not  at  present  venture  to  decide. 

The  second  section.  On  the  Means  which  our  venerable  Pre^ 
iates  possess  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  CAiircA— involves 
a  subject  of  considerable  delicacy :  and  it  is  but  just  to  Mr. 
Wilks  to  say,  that  while  he  meets  the  question  with  a  manly 
and  independent  mind,  he  uniformly  preserves  that  respectful 
decorum,  which  is  due  to  the  high  station  of  the  episcopal  body. 
He  considers  himself  as  writing,  not  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
to  that  exalted  order  the  course  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them,  as  bishops,  to  pursue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
the  world  the  importance  of  their  sacred  function,  and  showing 
to  such  as  think  lightly  of  their  office,  and  of  the  duties  which 
attach  to  it,  that  they  rank  among  those  who  have  it  most  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  best  int/erests  of  religion,  and  the 
fttemal  welfare  of  mankind. 


■*•" 
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Af  bifiboPt  according  tp.  M,t,  Wilkfi^  may.  rejid^r  essenti^tl 
he»^Qt.to  tae  Church  by  watching  ov^r  its  temporal.int^re^ts,  \j^ 
adfOQOttipg  it8  doctrines,  and  promoting  piety  among  it«i  moxm- 
bers ;  by  maintaining  it^  discipline ;  bjr  seeing  that  the  pastoral 
duties,  are  duly  perfprm^ ;  by  stimulating  the  z^a}^  and  enla4;g<- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy;  by  encouraging  learningi 
piety,  and  church  principles  among  the  clergy ;  by  the  reform 
of  abuses;  and  by  showing  himself  an  example  to  his  clergy 
and  the  flock,  buch  are  the  chief  points  upon  which  our 
autlipr  dwells  in  this  part .  of  the  essay ;  and  th^y  are  treated 
with  hi$  usual  ability. 

Instead  of  attempting,  to  follow  him  through  the  various  a^ 
intarfssting  discussions  with  which  the  preceding  subjects  a^e 
connected,  we  shall  merely  present  our  readers  with  the  tw/o 
following  passages : .  on  the  force  and  propriety  of  them  it  is 
imnecessary  to  offer  a  single  observation. 

-  *'  To  the  writiDgs,  the  preaching,  and  the  conversation  of  our  pre» 
lates,  must  we  especially  look  for  a  practical  refutation  of  the  objec* 
tion  so  frequently  alleged  against  our  clergy  as  mere  moral  philoso^ 
phers,  ashamed  m  secret  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  of  theif 
Kedeemer,  and  ready  even  to  blush  for  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
church.  The  public  are  in  the  habit  of  refening  to  the  preaching,  the 
writings,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  guardian^  and  governors  of  the 
church,  for  a  standard  of  her  doctrines  and  disciplme :  they  appeal 
from  the  litigation  of  private  controversialists,  and  even  from  the  for« 
mularics  of  the  church  herself,  to  the  actual  principles  and  conduct 
of  those  who,  from  their  eminent  station  in  the  hierarchy,  are  very  na-*- 
turally  supposed  both  to  know  best  what  is  right  on  these  subjects,  and 
to  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  extension  of  religion  and  the  spi- 
ritual efficiency  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It  will  be  evident 
therefore  how  greatly  '  a  spirit  of  devotion '  in  the  higher  departments 
of  the  church  mtist  promote  a  similar  spirit  throughout  all  classes  of 
her  members.  The  clergy  in  a  diocese  will,  in  time,  almost  insensibly 
become  modelled  to  the  standard  of  their  bishop,  and  the  people  tp 
the  standard  of  their  clergy.  How  important  then  is  it  that  our  pre* 
lates  should  be  men  who  have  deeply  studied  the  great  principles  of 
the  Reformation  ;  that  their  views  of  the  Gospel  should  be  accurate 
and  scriptural,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  aflTected  by  the  casual 
controversies  of  the  age  ;  and  especially  tliat  they  shpuld  be  persons  of 
really  devotional  habits,  so  that  in  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  promoting  piety  among  her  members,  they  may  always 
Axhibit  thatbemt-fek  interest  which  can  luring  only  from  a  personal 
and  paramount  jregard  to  die  spiritual  obligations  J^  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.'*    (P.  307-t309,) 

**  To  instance  but  one  vn^  moteia  which  ouv  bi^iops  may  fomef* 
fully  assist  in  electing  the  great  objects,  under  diseussiony'-^they  nay 
jia  BO  by  shemng.ibemsdoes.m  all  tidagsjon  examj^ta  their  Clergy  aim 
.I4i?  JF/oa.-^Hefe..we^9ieed,n<?t  dikti^jL  foF  the  propaaiti«pjc^ie%inith 


it  kft  Qvm  evidence.^  Most  of  the  duties  which  hciv^  been  ivteQti<med 
99^  binding  on  the  Ifiity,  its  well  as  tiiose  which  will  be  specified  in  tb^ 
•nexi  section. a«  sppUcable  to  the  clergy,  are  doubly  incumbent  on  those 
who  are  the  heads  and  guides  of  all*  .  The  importance  of  the  conduct 
and  example  of  our  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  both  to  excite  jnen  tQ. 
devotion  and  to  awaken  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated :  '  It  cannot  be 
denied>'  said  Lord  Bacon,  <  but  that  the  imperfections  in  the  convert 
sation  and  government  of  those  which  have  chief  place  in  the  churchy 
have  ever  been  principal  causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions; 
For  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the  church  continue  full  of 
knowledge  and  good  works ;  whilst  they  feed  the  flock  indeed;  whilst 
they  deal  with  the  secular  states  in  all  liberty  and  resolution,  apcord«» 
ing  to  the  majesty  of  their  oaUing,  and  the  precious  care  of  souls  im* 
p^fted  upon  tbero,  so  long  as  the  church  is  situated,  as  it  tjoere^  upon  # 
Ai74  no  man  maheth  question  of  it^  or  seeketh  to  depart  ^  from  it  i  but 
when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the  church  have  lost 
their  light,  and  that  they  wax  worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and 
pleasers  of  men,  then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church  as  in  the 
dark ;  they  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the  successors  of  the  Apos* 
ties  or  of  the  Pharisees ;  yea,  howsoever  they  sit  in  Moses'  chair,  yet 
they  can  never  speak  as  having  authority,  because  they  have  lost  their 
reputation  in  the  consciences  of  men,  by  declining  their  steps  fron» 
the  way  which  they  trace  out  to  others ;  so  that  men  had  need  conti* 
niially  have  soundmg  in  their  ears  this  same  '  Go  not  out;*  so  read]^ 
tre  they  to  depart  from  the  church  upon,  every  voice.' 

"  Ilie  standard  by  which  even  men  of  the  world  estimate  the  epis^ 
copal  eharact/er,  is  so  elevated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  highest  vir^ 
tues  to  exceed  it,  while  a  merely  ordinary  uegree  of  propriety  of  conn 
duct  will  fall  far  below  it.  For  the  author  of  these  pages  to  attei^pt 
to  delineate  the  perfection  of  that  character  would  be  quite  presump-* 
tuous :  he  therefore  leaves  the  sketch  to  better  hands.  He  cannot, 
however,  but  remark,  that  the  present  times  imperatively  demand  in 
our  prelates  the  intimaiUi  combination  of  the  two  characteristics  which 
separately  distinguished  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
L*un  prouve  la  region  ;  V autre  la  fait  aimer.  The  latter  especially 
is  peculiarly  necessary  in  our  own  country ;  because  the  general  ten*^ 
dency  of  the  preaching  and  writings  of  many  of  our  most  eminent 
divines  is  rather  to  convince  than  to  persuade ;  so  that  our  clergy  are 
often  as  defective  in  making  a  just  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  mankind^ 
as  some  otber  churches  are  injudicious  in  employing  them  to  the  ex-*' 
dusion  of  sound  argument  and  rational  conviction."     (P*  34^ — ^S45.) 

The  third  section  refers  to  the  Means  which  the  Clergy  possess 
for  eliciting  a  Spirit  of  Devotion  among  the  Members  of  tlic 
Church,  and  promoting  ner  Lfffinence* 

Among  these,  the  author  dw,eUa  move  f)articttlai:ly  unon  theii^ 
iMmiieigv  ftouadnesa  ofdoctrine)  piety,. amiabtenesa  of  chfMra<^t0ri 
Wl>  preael^ng,  pablioaad  private  mkiiatiwtkma,  and  unanimity 
taaeng;  tbemadvea  :-^a  liat  of  subjecta  well  worthy  of  the  moftfc 
serious  attention ! 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  respectability  of  the  clerffy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  is  certain  that  our  National  Establish- 
ment has  not  hitherto  exhibited  that  uniformly  solid  and  sterling 
excellence,  which,  by  better  and  fairer  treatment,  she  might 
undoubtedly  display.  If  provision  were  made  in  our  Universi- 
ties for  an  education  more  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  men,  who  are  hereafter  to  minister  in  holy  things :  if 
testimonials,  instead  of  being  granted  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  discreetly  bestowed:  if  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  and  parochial  duties  were  honoured  with 
due  encouragement  from  those  who  have  the  power  to  reward 
them :  if  the  tythe-system  could  be  so  modified  as  to  preserve  to 
the  incumbent  his  just  rights,  andtoremovethatbarrierof  hos- 
tility which  it  so  often  creates,  to  the  great  detriment  of  religion, 
and  the  special  injury  of  the  Church :  if  in  these  and  other  cor- 
responding points,  the  interests  of  piety  and  peace  were  more 
^nously  consulted,  we  doubt  not  that  multitudes  who  now  look 
with  some  obliquity  of  regard  to  our  National  Church,  would 
soon  acknowledge  her  excellence,  and  be  among  the  first  to 
support  and  defend  her.  Mr.  Wilks  has  dwelt  with  great  force 
and  persuasiveness  upon  most  of  these  and  other  kindred 
topics ;  and  if  he  is  occasionally  contented  rather  to  throw 
out  hints  and  suggestions  than  to  ofier  a  distinct  and  positive 
opinion,  we  are  ^ad  to  find  that  on  all  those  high  matters  which 
respect  the  doctrines  and  the  conversation  of  a  Christian 
minister,  he  speaks  with  that  firmness  and  decision  which  arise 
from  a  deep  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  true  religion. 
On  the  subject  of  doctrines,  we  shall  need  to  ofier  no  apology 
for  the  following  extract. 

"  It  would  ill  become  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  definite  standard  of  all  the  minate  particulars  of  correct  doc- 
trine ;  or  to  specify  the  exact  point  where  fundamental  and  secondary 
topics  appear  to  meet.  He  can  only  recommend,  on  this  subject,  to 
others,  what  he  would  earnestly  desire  to  practise  himself;  namely,  to 
*  search  the  Scriptures'  with  an  unbiassed  aim  to  discover  truth,  and 
with  constant  prayer  to  Him  who  is  the  enlightener  of  the  ignorant ; 
employing  at  the  same  time  every  subordinate  assistance,  and  espe- 
cially that  afforded  by  the  truly  valuable  formularies  of  our  own 
church.  The  two  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Scripture*doctrine,  next  to  the  natural  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  human  heart,  are  the  love  of  system  and  the  spirit  of 
party.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  m  the  present  day  wholly 
to  avoid  these  two  sources  of  misconception ;  and  we  are  all  too  apt 
to  read  the  Scriptures  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
rather  minister  to,  than  correct,  our  prejudices.  It  is  pei^tftps  the 
wisest  advice  which  can  be  given  to  a  young*  student  in  divinity,  to 
«void  irrevocably  identifying  himself  with  mere  partizans  on  any  side  i 
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especially  till  he  baa  had  time  and  opnortODity  for.  taking  a  large  and 
scriptural  survey  of  the  Gospel^  and  for  weigning  the  writings  of  our 
most  enoinent  divines;  especially  those  of  tl^e  sixteenth  and  seven-  > 
teenth  centuries,  who  flourished  nearest  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  best  knew  the  principles  on  which  our  church  was  founded.     - 

**  But  not  to  anticipate  those  observations  on  doctrine  which  may 
occur  more  at  lensth  m  the  remarks  which  will  be  made  on  preachings 
the  author  will  only  say  under  the  present  head,  that  he  believes  the 
more  forcibly  and  explicitly  the  clergy  insist  upon  the  great  subjecta 
of  the  Fall  of  man  and  the  Atonement  effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  all  that  is  connected  with  these  fundamental  to- 
pics ; — ^as^  for  example,  the  personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  doctrine  of  original  and  actual  sin ;  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  merit  heaven  by  his  own  works ;  justification 
exclusively  by  faith ;  the  need  and  nature  of  the  Divine  influences  ; 
the  importance  of  the  Christian  sacraments ;  the  necessity  of  conver- 
sion to  God, — ^its  character,  its  evidences,  its  results ;  with  all  the  so- 
cial, moral,  and  spiritual  duties  which  become  the  Christian,  and  whicfik 
are  to  be  grounded  upon  evangelical  principles — on  love  to  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; — ^the  more  scriptural  will  be  their 
preaching,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  better 
will  the  interests  of  Christian  holiness  be  consulted,  and  the  more  con- 
formable will  be  their  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Established  Church." 
(P.  375— 377.) 

In  these  views,  we  are  persuaded  that  every  intelligent  and 
religious  mind  will  readily  concur.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
church,  if  they  were  universally  maintained!  How  much  mis- 
conception would  be  removed!  how  many  misrepresentations 
avoided  !  what  rash  statements  and  uncharitable  controversies 
would  be  spared !    • 

The  last  subject  of  this  section  concerning  unanimity  among 
the  clergy  is  in  these  days,  alas !  of  peculiar  importance ;  and  it 
is  one  to  which  the  author  has  evidently  directed  his  frequent 
and  solicitous  attention. 

**  Tlie  necessity  of  union  amongthe  clergy  was  never  more  appa** 
rent  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  church  is  assailed  on  all  sides : 
infidelity  in  its  various  forms,  from  Socinianism  to  Deism,  is  at  war 
with  it ;  democracy  is  not  less  its  enemy ;  *  dissent  on  principle '  is,  in 
numerous  instances,  attempting  to  sap  its  foundation ;  Uie  tempcmd 
interests  of  those  who  would  prefer  to  live  without ^any  religion  to  sup* 
porting  a  standiPg  clergy,  is  throwing  its  weight  into  the  same  scale; 
religious  enthusiasm  is  not  unfrequei^tly  seen  opposing  it  under  the 
name  of  a  mere  *  bee^arly  element,*  which  can  only  debase  and  ei^ 
slave  an  advanced  Christian ;  while,  worst  of  all,  pride,  worldlinesa^ 
ambition,  religious  indifference,  party  animosities,  and  unhallowed^oD» 
troversy,  are  too  often  witnessed  within  its  very  pale."    (P.  449.) 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  ^painfiil  thin^  to  see  bow 
bitterly  one  class  of  men  carries  on  its  warfere  against  another^ 
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^ffrtn  ititMn  Ae  pflle  6f  the  'Chttrch,  tiMmg^*  tmd«lr  IbiK  i»am^ 
tranners,  and  prdfessedly  engaged  in  the  satne  righteous  eciuse. 
"Mr.  Wllks  is  of  opinion,  that  **  if  unanimity  among  our  clergy- 
is  attainable  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  a  general  exten- 
sion of  true  piety  united  with  a  conscientious  attachment  to  our 
common  Church ;  '^  and  he  suggests  many  useful  remarks  with  a 
vi^w  to  facilitate  that  most  important  object.  For  outselyei^ 
;we  confess  that^  looking  at  the  state  of  things  as  they  actually 
^ist>  vte  hat^  little  hope  that  the  beii^totent  designs  of  the 
'V^riter  irill  be  accomplished  in  the  ptedetlt  generation :  there  t» 
tM>  much  Ignorance  to  be  in^tructed^  so  tisuch  prejudice  to  be 
)remt>iredy  so  much  violence  to  be  mitigated^  so  much  of  party 
iriterest  and  partly  feeling  to  be  composed,  that  with  respect  to 
any  great  and  speedy  amelioration,  we  are  utterly  hopeless. 

So  serious^  however,  is  the  evil,  that  we  should  rejoice  even  in 
the  slightest  diminution  of  it;  and  the  hints  suggested  by  Mr. 
tVilks  m  his  concluding  section  deserve  the  serious  considera«» 
tion  of  the  whole  cleric^  body*  If  we  might  venture  to  propose 
SQy  additional  reflections  of  our  own,  we  ahould  be  disposed  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  co«»operation  for  this  purpose  of  our 
Ideht  revarend  prelates,  and  would  reckon  among  the  means 
which  the  bishops  possess  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  the  common  good  of  the  people,  the  opportunities 
80  eminently  afforded  them  of  conciliating  contenaing  parties, 
and  extending  among  their  clergy  the  spirit  of  peace.  Unity,  and 
concord.    The  Bishop  should  consider  himself,  in  his  own  dio- 
cese, in.  some  measure  like  the  Sovereign  as  it  respects  the 
kingdom  at  large :  not  as  the  head  of  one  olass  of  persons,  but 
of  cdl:  not  as  &e  leader  of  b.  party,  but  as  placed  aoove  all  par-* 
ties :  not  as  the  instrument  of  a  faction,  but  as  the  coimnon 
friend  of  all  Who  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  and  as  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  them  all.    If  one  peculiar  and  privileged  class 
of  men  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  have  exclusive  access  to 
the  ear  of  the  bishop,  and  be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  them- 
iftelves  his  smiles  and  favour,  while>  through  their  influence,  he 
is  taught  and  tutored  to  treat  with  coldness,  if  not  with  public 
disapprobation  and  avowed  hostility,  every  other  clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  however  eminent  his  learning,  however  exetnpleoy 
his  life,  however  %ilieful  his  ministry,  there  is^an  eacoiirag^ment 
for  pa¥^  spirit  which  will  not  suffer  it  to  die  aiway;  end  the 
necessary  result  is  increased   acUeifation  between  ti^ose  ii^he 
dught  to  feel  and  to  conduct  themselves  as  brethren.    But  tet  a 
t>ishop  know  lio  distinctions  iittiong  his  clergy,  except  such  as 
arise  irom  personal  integrity  and  personal  worm,  in  the  discharge 
KTf  their  siecred  duties.    Ldt  hiili  invite  to  'his  'tuble,  and  -bring 
COgi^ih^  Imder  the  obviouii  impulse  of  kind  and  unprejudiced 
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fSBiaiii^/{lid«^  iHed|>ectable  p^i^bnfi  Who  veBtid,  tttid  in  n/6me  tem^ 
only  3eew8,  to  be  marching  under  different  standards.  Let  him 
endeavonr  personally  to  correct  their  misconaeptions  of  each 
^ihet,  and  assoeiatie  them  in  conimon  works  of  benevolence,  and 
HBKter  his  own  presiding  and  controuling  discretion  call  into 
Wtton  their  comtnon  energies.  Let  him  act  in  this  spirit^  and 
^  have  no  question  that  he  will  soon  witness  the  happiest 
results.  His  clergy  will' reverently  look  to  him  as  a  counsellor^ 
ithey  will  love  him  as  a  friend,  and  -Will  leatn,  under  his  patefmal 
care,  '*  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dtveir  together  ih  unity ! " 

With  the  sanction  of  the  bish<>p,  it  wottld  be  easy  to  catfy 
into  effect  another  measure  upon  which  Mr.  Wilks  expatiates, 
the  establishment  of  '*  Clerical  Associations ; ''  and  without  that 
sanction,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  systeni  should  ever 
become  general.  The  legitimate  objec^ts  and  beneficial  tenden- 
cies of  such  institutions  are  well  specified  in  a  letter  of  Arch- 
bishop Tenisoii  to  the  bishops  of  his  province :  and  as  the 
isttbjeetmay  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  is  unquestion* 
>bly^  im^rftttit,  we  cite  flrom  this  essay  the  following  psMsage^ 
Which  will  serve  at  once  to  illiistmte  the  views  of  the  Ardi^ 
Wshop,  and  to  confirm  our  own. 

«  •  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  clergy  of  every  neighbourhood 
would  agree  upon  frequent  meetings  Co  consult  for  the  good  of  relr- 
gion  in  genera),  and  to  advise  with  one  another  nbottt  any  «iMicukies 
mat  may  hap^  in  their  particular  cures  t  by  what  methods  any  e^ 
eustottts  may  teost  easily  be  broken  9  how  a  sinner  may  most  effectually 
be  reclaimed;  ami  in  general,  how  each  of  them  in  their  several  cir* 
i^utilstanoes,  may  cdntribote  most  to  the  advancement  of  religion. 
^Sttdi  consultations  as  these,  besides  the  mutual  benefit  of  advice  and 
instruction,  will  be  a  natural  means  to  excite  the  zeal  of  some,  to  re- 
duce the  over-eagerness  of  others  to  a  due  temper,  and  to  provoke  all 
ie  a  religious  emulation  in  the  improvement  of  piety  and  otder  within 
their  respective  parishes.  And  these  meetings  might  still  be  made  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  cler^  in  carrying  on  the  reformation  ef 
men's  lives  and  manners,  by  inviting  the  cnurchwardens  of  their  seve^ 
ral  parishes,  &hd  other  pf bus  persons  among  the li^ty,  to  join  with- them 
in  the  Mecution  of  the  most  probaMi^  methods  that  can  be  siigmted 
^i^  those  gbCMi  ^ends*  And  we  may  v«ry  ressonably  expect  the  h&ppy 
^A^ts  Of  sihAi  *a,  eonmirriMce,  from  the  vifttble  success  of  that  nob4 
IMai'wIietilrwith  so  many  about  the  great  cities  in  my  neighbourhood 
do*pliMnote  true  piety  and  a  reformation  of  manners.  And  therefore 
I  desire  you  that  you  will  particularly  excite  your  clergy  to  the  pro- 
curing such  assistances  as  these,  for  the  more  effectual  discharge  of 
their  own  duty/ ''     (P.  4.57—459.) 

To  the  utility  of  such  institutions,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
testimony  of  a  dbtinguished  and  excellent  prelate,  now  living. 
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Hie  Archbishop  of  Tuam :  vrho,  in  a  recent  letter  to  die  olergj 
of  his  late  diocese  of  Elphin^  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  *  I  olfer  my  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  having,  under  Providence^ 
introduced  into  my  late  diocese,  that  most  valuable  institution,  '  The 
Monthly  Clerical  Association/ — an  institution,  the  progressive  good 
effects  of  which  I  have  observed  among  yourselves,  and  have  thank«^ 
fully  experienced  myself; — an  institution  which,  though  only  in  in* 
fancy,  has  already  proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  diocese  of  Elphin; 
*-^  institution  which  I  would  rejoice  to  see  extended  over  the  whole 
empire;"    (P.  459, 460.) 

**  The  more,'*  observes  Mr.  Wilks,  after  quoting  the  above  pas- 
si^,  '*  the  clergy  can  be  thus  brought  together  in  an  amicable  and 
religious  spirit ;  to  sympathize  in  each  other's  afflictions ;  to  animate 
each  other  to.  new  zeal  and  exertion ;  to  strengthen  their  mutual  re- 
gard, and  their  attachment  to  their  common  church ;  to  consult  toge- 
ther for  the  promotion  of  piety,  charity,  and  good  works  in  their  re* 
ispective  parishes ;  to  benefit  each  other  by  a  friendly  communication 
of  knowledge  and  professional  information — the  strong  to  support  the 
weak — the  bold  to  encourage  the  timid — the  ardent  to  animate  the 
lukewarm — the  aged  to  counsel  the  young^^and  all  to  minister  in  their 
several  capacities,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  th^ir  knowledge 
and  attainment,  to  the  spiritual  edification  and  pastoral  efficiency  of 
the  whole ; — the  higher  may  rise  our  just  expectations  of  what  may 
be  effected  by  their  combined  agencv  for  the  extension  of  religion 
and  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church/'     (P*  460.) 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  with  a  strong  convi<v 
tion  of  its  utility ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  re-- 
commending  it  to  all  classes  of  our  readers.  It  is  written 
throughout  in  a  truly  charitable  and  Christian  spirit.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  bigotry  and  intolerance.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  to  flatter  the  formal  churchman :  nothing  which  can  reason- 
ably give  umbrage  to  the  conscientious  dissenter.  The  argu- 
ments are  candidly  proposed,  and  in  no  case,  that  we  have 
observed,  are  they  ever  pressed  beyond  their  fair  and  legitimate 
bounds.  The  style  is  well  suited  to  the  matter:  luminous^, 
persuasive,  and  not  rarely  eloquent.  Those  who  wish  for  ar» 
guments  in  support  of  &e  Church  of  England,  will  not  find 
them  particularly  detailed  in  this  volume :  for  they  fall  not 
within  the  subject  of  the  essay :  but  on  the  general  question  of 
national  establishments,  and  on  the  means  by  whicn  we  moy 
give  efiiciency  to  our  own,  we  know  of  no  work  which  is  so 
applicable  to  the  present  times,  and  which  contains  in  so  small 
a  compass  so  much  valuable  and  practical  information. 
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Aocr.  IV^-^Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Diseovery  of  a  Nor  A* 
West^asnage  from  the  Atlanttc  to  Uke  Pacific  ;  performed  in  the 
Years  1819-20,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  Heclatrnd  Griper^  tender 
the  Orders  of  IViUiam  Edward  Parry ^  RN,  FIt£,  and  Com^ 
mander  of  the  Expedition.  JVith  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
"Scientific  and  other  Observations.  Published  by  Authority  of 
ihe  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  4to.  Murray. 
I^ondoq,  1891. 

We  have  had  much  of  the  scenery  of  France,  Italy,  and 

«  Greece,  presented 'to  us  by  the  traveller^,  tourists,  ramblers,  and 

loungers,  who  have  of  late  years  overrun  the  Continent     We 

have  been  saturated  with  glowing  descriptions  of  vales  and  vine*^ 

Jard^i,  and  glittering  waves,  and  hues  of  paradise.  Our  eois 
ave  been  wearied  with  the  sound  of  castanets  and  guitars,  as 
our  smdl  with  the  odours  of  orange  flower  and  myrtl^.  Fromi 
the  voluptuous  region  of  the  >SQUth,  the  land  of  triple  harvesia 
aod  balmy  gales,  of  beautiful 'forms,  and  sun^bright  scenery,-— we 
turn  our  eyes  jto  the  scenes,  where 

Throned  in'his  palace  of  cerulean  ice, 
.Stem  ^winter  hxMs  his  unrejoicing  court, 
And  :through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  ten^pest  is  for  overheard. 

In  the  travels  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  read  of  mouD* 
tains,  whose  horrific  gorges  disclose  peril  and  destruction*  But 
in  their  most  direful  aspects,  their  most  grim  and  grisly  fe»» 
tores,  there  is  always  some  lurking  association  of  the  picturesque^ 
some«element  of  pleasure,  which,  assisted  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  power  of  escape,  resolves  our  sensations  into  the  sin^ple  emo- 
tion of  the  sublime.  Volcanoes  present  awful  scenes,  but  tfaejr 
fflre  found  mostly  in  luxuriant  countries ;  and  the  fainting  nerwa 
may  recover  their  tone  by  a  quick  transition  to  prospects  of  peace 
and  beauty.  Cataracta  too,  we  will  number  among:the  terrors 
ct  nature.  But  these  are  confessedly  lovely  in  their  frowns,  and 
we  view  them  with  a  complacency,  greatly  increased  by  a  sense 
of  personal  security.  But  in  the  subject  of  Captain  Purry^s  work» 
there  is  nothing  to  redeem  die  nnmingled  terror  of  scenes  im- 
pressing on  us  an  appalling  certainty  of  almost  totabprivation,-— 
scenes  of  utter  desolation,  apparently  the  sepulchre  of  nature, 
#here-the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  objects,  and  ithcear  listens  only 
to  ^  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  j"  amidst  '<  rooks» 
eaves/lakes,  fens, 'bogs,  dens,  and  shades^of  dea^;" 

(Uncouth  and  fotbiddmgas  seemthetmaterials  of  such  a  dtory^ 
it»is  hnpossiblenotttoffdllowwith  ^sjrmpathy  and  admiration  the 
tWKsk'oF'tli«sw  daring  adventurers ;  to  participate  in j their  strug- 
gles and 'disai^ointmenU,  and  in  those  •  scanty  {^leaAures  which 
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seem,  as  it  were»  wrung  from  the  churlishness  of  the  r^ion,  and 
prove  the  energy  and  buoyancy  of  man's  spirit — self»supported 
and  self-fed, — ^amidst 

<*  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

We  have  resolved  to  have  the  entertainment  of  the  general 
Teader  only  in  view,  in  the  account  we  are  about  to  give,  and 
shall  therefore  not  trouble  ourselves  with  ascertaining  the  har* 
vest  of  science  which  may  have  been  gathered  in  this  expe- 
dition. If  the  reader  for  amusement  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
learned  details  of  this  valuable  production,  he  cannot  but  be 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  glorious  visions  so  peculiarly  the  pri- 
yilege  of  the  polar  skies,  the  coruscations  and  colours  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  the  halos,  the  prismatic  parhelia,  and  other 
novelties  that  diversify  the  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  the  moon; 
He  will  smile  to  hear  of  the  difficulty  of  ploughing  through- 
ice  at  midsummer,  rof  the  stars  shining  at  noon,  of  reading 
and  writing  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  have  heard  enough  of  the  compass  to  admire  its  neu- 
tralized state— during  its  proximity  to  the  pole.  He  will  expe- 
rience the  immixio  horrore  voluptas,  when  conducted  under  the 
brows  of  ice-bergs  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  high, — those  stu- 

Eendous  monuments  of  the  power  of  frost,  which  seem  erected 
y  winter,  on  the  confines  of  his  dominions,  as  samples  of  the 
dread  magnificence  of  his  reign — ^against  which  the  waves,  laden 
with  floating  fragments  of  ice,  threaten  to  crush  the  too  frail  and 
adventurous  bark ;  and  at  the  havoc  produced  by  the  shock  of 
conflicting  ice,  when  an  almost  dimensionless  body,  with  a  mo» 
mentum  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
which  impels  it,  is  drifted  against  a  steadfast  promontory.  And 
he  will  imagine  with  breathless  interest,  the  struggle  to  escape 
from  a  closing  barrier  of  ice  which  approaches  in  hideous  shape- 
less masses,  to  destroy  the  vessels  in  its  rugged  embraces. 

But  all  hearts  must  sympathize  in  the  hardships  of  our 
seamen  off  Melville  Island.  Solitude,  darkness,  hunger,  cold,, 
labour  and  pain, — these  were  the  lot  of  the  navigators,  for  a  pe» 
riod  of  nearly  ten  months'  imprisonment,  ^^  in  thrilling  regions- 
of  thick-ribbed  ice/'  Darkness,  it  is  true,  receded  after  the 
usual  term,  the  three  months  of  the  polar  night.  But  returning 
light  only  renewed  the  impression  of  surrounding  desolation.  li^ 
wn^i  the  rigour  of  the  season  abated,  a  spot  of  ground  was 
descried,  which  disclosed  the  hue  of  soil  or  of  vegetation,  it  was 
hailed  with  almost  the  same  delight  as  the  Oasis  of  the  African 
desart.  Even  a  stone  afforded  refireshment  to  eyes,  weary  of  the 
illimitable  waste  of  snow  which  constituted  this  wintry  universe. 
At  that  awful  period  of  which  we  are  spedung^  when  the  ex«^ 
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tremes  of  cold  and  darkness  forbade  all  wandering  from  the 
ships,  and  suspended  all  outward  business,  we  cannot  but  ap* 
plaud  the  wisdom  of  Captain  Parry's  expedients  to  promote 
chearfiilness  and  occupation  through  all  ranks  of  his  little  com-^ 
munity.     Aware  that  mutation  is  the  law  of  all  things,  and  that 
motion  is  not  less  essential  to  the  health  of  the  moral  than  of  the 
material  world,  he  devised  amusements  for  the  idle,  the  ub- 
learned,  the  witty,  and  the  industrious,  by  instituting  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays,  and  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper.    In 
the  course  of  his  narrative,  he  frequently  adverts  to  the  healthy 
chearfulness,  and  activity  of  his  crew;  and,  from  his  unremitting 
attention  to  their  minds  and  bodies,  their  welfare  and  accommo- 
dation, and  his  indefatigable  prosecution  of  the  grand  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  for  the  enterprise  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  instrument, — the  discovery  of  the  North  West  Pas-^ 
sage.     Of  the  existence  of  this  passage.  Captain  Parry  enter* 
tains  no  doubt,  although  insuperable  oostacles,  and  the  limits  or 
his  appointed  time,  compellea  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to- 
realize  it  in  the  particular  direction  in  which  he  made  the  at- 
lempL  But  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  the  philosophical 
part  of  the  subject,  by  any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  great 
problem  in  modem  navigation,  we  shall  continue  our  sketch  of 
those  features  of  the  narrative  which  are  most  calculated  to 
aSord  anj^usement. 

One  of  the  most  arduous  of  the  operations  that  called  forth 
the  energies  of  the  crews  during  this  expedition,  was  what  is^ 
termed  by  northern  navigators  "  warping  through  the  ice/' 

^'  This  method,  which  is  oflen  adopted  by  our  whalers,  has  the  ob* 
vious  advantage  of  applying  the  whole  united  force  in  separating  the 
masses  of  ice  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  first  ship,  allowing  the  se- 
cond, or  even  third,  to  follow  close  astern,  with  very  little  obstruction. 
In  this  manner,  we  had  advanced  about  four  miles  to  the  westward, 
by  eight  p.  m.  after  eleven  hours  of  very  laborious  exertion." 

But  this  may  be  considered  pdstime,  compared  with  succeed-- 
ins  exertions.  Afler  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  at  the  close. 
4orthe  season,  to  penetrate  still  further  to  the  westward,  during- 
'which  the  ships  seemed  to  escape  only  by  miracle  from  ^^  up- 
per^ netber,  and  surrounding"  ice;  now,  with  no  guide  but  the 
stars,  threading  an  opening  of  clear  water  amidst  the  intricacies 
of  the  floating  bodies, — now  taking  shelter  from  them  in  nooks^. 
formed  by  those  mountain  masses  which  had  fixed  themselves  to 
the  shore.  Captain  Parry  was  compelled,  reluctanthr,  to  pause 
in  his  career,  and  to  revolve  seriously  the  means  of^  securing  a 
place  of  refuge  from  the  increasing  severity  of  the  season.    Thai 
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Jhe  did  tnot  falteri  ovemwed  by  the  growing  petib  of  hiftjmter- 
.prase»  is  abondautly  manifest  in  tbe.  reciMids  pf  Us  JQurQal .  The 
'diffieBlti68>wliteh7«til«ngth  determijacd  ]iiiii>tareUiiqui«hianv.£Bf"' 
.thitr  {mMM^tfion  of  (bis  andectaking,  .itce  .dimply  anddoarl^jflx- 
l]ifesfled  in;jdie*  following  ^words : 

'''The  advanced  period  of  the  season,  the  unpromising  appear,anoe 
of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  and  tlie  risk,  to  the  ships  with  which  the 
na^ugation  bad  been  attended  for  some  days  past,  nataraSly  led  m^  to 
i|be  ecmeltwon  that,  under  these  circuoistances,  the  time  had  arriv^dy 
(Wben  4t  became  absolutely  necessary  to  look  out  forwinter^quarters. 
iiteftOBg  the  etccumstaness  which  now  rendered  this  navigation  move 
••dum  .ncMallyperilous,  and  the  hope  of  sueeess  prMortionafiy  ieas, 
;|bere  was  none^wUch^gave  more  reasonable  ground  tor  apprehensian 
<lhan  the  incredible,  rapidity  with  wliich  tbe  young  ice  formed  ^wop 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  ..ouriog  the  greater, part  of  the, twenty«-ratur 
hours.    It  had  become .  evident,  indeed,  that  it  could  only  be  attri- 
buted to  tbe  strong  winds  which  had  lately  prevailed,  toat  the  sea 
'-.was  not  at  this  time- permanently  frozen  over ;  for,  whenever  the  wind 
'blew  less  than  a  gale,  that  formation  took  placeJmmediately,  atfd 
'went  on  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that  had  the  weather  con- 
tmued  calm  formore  than  faur-8nd<-twenty  hours  together,  it  seemed  to 
'me  extremely  probable,  that  we  must  have  passed  the  winter  in  our 
"present  exposed  «nd  iaaecure  sitvation/'    (P.  tb>  M.) 

**  At  half'past'two,  on' the -morning  ^f  the  "^Sd,  the  night-signal 
^was-nade-  to  weigh,  arid  we  began  to  heave  at  our  cables ;  but  sodi 
was  the  difficulty  of  raising  our  ancbor,  and  of  hauling  in  opr  hawsors, 
*oiwing  to  the  atiffiiass'of  tl^  ffope^  from  frost,  and  ibe  quantity  of  ice 
a«rluc£.  had  aoeiimtobilad  .^about  them,  that  it  was  five  o/clock  befiofo 
theships'iQtrefwideir^ay.  iOur  rudder ^also  was  ^sochokdd  by  tbe 
ice  which  had  formed  about  it,  that  it  could  not  be  moved  till  a  boat 
iiad  been  haUed  under  l3ie  stem,  and  the  ice  beaten  and  cut  away 
*amit.'*    (F;94.) 

.Haviiig  decided  t>n  the  expedi^icy  of  establishing  themaelvies 
inwuter^iaartersy  and  narrowly  escaped  being  frozen  up  in  mid 
ocean  on^tiieir  r^orn  eastward,  the  operation  of  ^^cotriminto 
winter  harbour,"  is  detailed  in  the  following  extract,  which'  we 
submit  to  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  without  any  comments  of 
our  own. 

.  << :  As  soon  as  our  people  had  breakfasted  I  pmceeded,  with  a  small 
party  of  men,  to  sound,  and  to  mark  with  boardiog  pikes  upon  tbe 
ice,  th&most  direct  channel  we  could  find,  to  the  anchorage;  having 
left  directions,  for  eveiy  other  officer  and  man  in  both  ships  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cutting  the  canal.  ^This  operation  was  performed  by  first 
marking  out  two  parallel  lines,  distant  from  each  other  a  little  more 
tiian  the  breadth  of  the  larger  iship.  Along  each  of  these  lines  atmt 
was'then  made  with  an  ice-^aw,  and  others  again  at*  right  angles^ 
Ibem,  at  intervals^of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ;  thus  dividing  the  ice  iflAQ 
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axHiBober  of  rectangular  pMcei,,wluoh  it  wa«^a^^  neoeflNHry  to  sub- 
divide diagonally t  in  order  to  give  room  for  their. being  floated«oiit.ai 
tbe  cand.    On  returning  from  the  upper  part  of  the.liarbein%  wheNil/ 
had  mariced  out  what  appeared' to  be  the  best. situation  for  ouTi-winte^ 
quarters,  I  found  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  cutting 
tro  canaly  and  in  floating  the  pieces  out  of  it.    To  facilitate  the  latter* 
part  of  the  process,  the  seamen^  who  are  always  fond  of  doing  things 
m  their  own  way,  took  advantage  of  a  fresh  northerly  breeze,  by'' 
setting  some  boats'  sails  upon  the  pieces  of  ice,  a  contrivance  whidfi* 
saved  both  time  and  labour.    This  part  of  the  operation,  however, 
was  by- far  the  most  troublesome,  principally  on  account  of  the  quanv' 
tity  of  young  ice:  which  formed  in.  the  canal,  and  especially  about  thet 
entrance,  where,  before  sun-set,  it  liad  become  so  thick  that  a^pasi* 
sage   could  no  longer  be  found  for  the  detached  pieces,   withoult 
considerable  trouble  in  breaking  it.     At  half  pastseyen  P.M;  wo/ 
weighed  our  anchors,. and  began  to  warp  up  the  canal,-  but  thet 
northerly  wind  blew  so  fresh,  and  .the  people  were  so  mudi  fatigiied»» 
having  been  almost  constantly  at  work  for  nineteen  hours^  that  it  waar 
midnight  before  we  reached  the  termination  of  our  first  day's-  labow.V 

*<  All  hands  were  again  set  to  work  on  the  morning,  of  the  25tli^ . 
when  it  was  proposed  to  sink  the  pieces  of  ice,  as  they  were  cut, 
under  the  floe,  instead  of  floating  them  out;  the  latter  mode  having., 
now  become  impracticable  on  account  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canal, . 
through  which  the'  ships  had  passed,  being  hard  frozen  during  the 
night.    To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary,  for  a  certain  number  of  men. 
to  stand  upon  one  end  of  the  piece  of  ice  which  it  was  intended  to« 
smk,  while  other  parties,  hauling  at  the  same  time  upon  ropes  at* 
taciied  to  the  opposite  end,  dragged  the  block  under  that  part  of  the 
fl6e  on  which  the  people  stood.    Ttie  officers  of  both  ships  took  the 
lead  in  diiB'  employ,  several  of  them  standing  up  to  their  knees  in 
water  frequently  during  the  day,  with  the  thermometer  generally  at 
12*,  and  never  higher  than  16°.    At  six  PM.  we  began  to  move  the 
ships.    The  Griper  was  made  fast  astern  of  the  Hecla,  and  the  two 
slnps'  companies  being  divided  on  each  bank  of  the  canal,  with  ropes 
from  the  Hecla's  gangways,  soon  dtew  the  ships  along  to  the  end  of 
oar  second  dajr's  work. 

'<  I  sheuld,  on  every-  account,  have<«been  glad  to  make  this  a  day  of' 
rest  to  the  officers. and i  men;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  iee^ 
ino'eased  •  in  tlnckness,  in  proportion  as  the  g^eral  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  diminished,  would  have  rendered  a  day^s  delay  of' 
senous  importance.  I  ordered  the  work,  therefore,  to  be  continued 
at  the  usual  time  in  the  morning ;  and  such  was  the  spirited  and' 
cheerful  manner  in  which  this  order  was  complied  with,  as  well  as 
Ae.  skill  which  had  now  been  acquired  in  the  artof  sawing  and  sink- 
iiigtte  ice,  that,  although  the  thermometer  was  at  6«»in  the  morning, 
and  rose  no  higher  than  9®  dtiring  the  day,  we  had  completed  the- 
cand  at- n>ooii^  having  effiscted  more  in  four  hours  than  on  either  of 
the  twoprecedsmp  days;  The  whole  length  of  this  canal  was  font* 
thousand>  aad-  ei^^-twor<  3rards»  on  nearly  two  miles  and  one^thirdf 
aai'<tlionitftrfigr'thri7knffis  of  the  iee  waa  sevnk  inches* 
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**  At  half  pfl0t  one  FM.  we  began  to  track  Ae  dnps  almig  in  tfie 
mne  manner  as  before,  and  at  a  quarter  past  dnee  we  readied  our 
winter  qoartersy  and  bailed  the  erent  with  dnee  load  and  bear^ 
dieers  from  botb  sbips'  companies.*'    (P.  98.) 

The  next  step  towards  winter  comfort  was  the  erectioa  of 
housings  over  the  ships,  consisting  of  a  frame-work,  resting  on 
the  gunwale^  and  roofed  over  with  a  cloth,  ccMnposed  of  wadding 
dlt. 

**  The  boats,  spars,  running  rigging,  and  sails,  were  removed  on 
abore,  in  order  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible  on  our  upper  deck, 
to  enable  the  people  to  take  exercise  on  board,  whenever  the  wea- 
'dier  should  be  too  inclement  for  walking  on  shore.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  also,  for  the  preservation  of  our  sails  and  ropes,  all  of 
which  were  hard-frozen,  that  they  should  be  kept  in  that  state  till 
^e  return  o£  spring ;  for,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  get  them  dried, 
owing  to  the  constantly  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
would,  probably,  have  soon  rotted  had  they  been  kept  in  any  part 
of  the  ships,  where  the  warmth  would  occasion  them  to  thaw ;  Uiey 
were,  therefore,  placed  with  the  boats  on  shore,  and  a  covering  of 
canvass  fixed  over  them."    (P.  102.) 

**  In  order  to  prolong  the  healthy  state  of  the  crews,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  qi£  ^1,  such  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  births  and  bed-places,  as  circumstances 
appeared  to  require;  and  in  this  respect  some  difficulties  were 
to  be  overcome,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated. 
Soon  after  our  airival  in  Winter  Harbour,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  had  fallen  considerably  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  we 
found  that  the  steam  from  the  coppers,  as  well  as  the  breath  and 
other  vapour  generated  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship,  beean  to 
condense  into  drops  upon  the  beams  and  the  sides,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  keep  them  constantly  wet.  In  order  to  remove  this  serious  evil, 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  such  means  for  producing  a  sufficient 
warmth,  combined  with  due  ventilation,  as  might  carry  o£P  the  va- 
pour, and  thus  prevent  its  settling  on  any  part  of  the  ship."  (P.  103.) 

All  that  art  and  ingenuity  could  devise  to  remedy  this  incon* 
v«nieuce,  was  effected:  but  it  was  inseparable  fi*om  the  nature  of 
their  situation ;  and  continued  to  harass  them  in  a  greater  or 

:  less  degree,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  during  their 

"»win ter  confinement. 

We  pass  over  the  detail  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  ship, 

highly  honourable  though  it  be  to  the  vigilant  and  paternal  ad- 
ministration of  Captain  Tarry.  The  ffo<xi  order  and  healthiul- 
ness  of  the  crews  sufiiciently  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  regula- 
tions.    We  proceed  with  our  extracts. 

**  Among  the  many  fortunate  circumstances  which  had  attended  us 
during  this  first  season  of  our  navigation,  there  was  none  more  strik- 
ing than  the  opportune  time  at  which  the  ships  were  securely  placed 
in  harbour;  for  on  the  very  night  of  our  arrival)  the  26th  of  Septem* 
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ber,  the  thermometer  fell  to  ^P;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  sea 
was  observed  from  the  hills  to  be  quite  frozen  over,  as  far  as  th^ 
eye  could  reach ;  nor  was  any  oi>en  water  seen  after  this  period.'^ 
(P.107.) 

**  After  our  arrival  in  port,  we  saw  several  rein-deer»  and  a  few 
coveys  of  grouse ;  but  the  country  is  so  destitute  of  every  thing  like 
cover  of  any  kind,  that  our  sportsmen  were  not  successful  in  their 
hunting  excursions,  and  we  procured  only  three  rein-deer,  previous* 
ly  to  the  migration  of  these  and  the  other  animals  from  the  island^ 
which  took  place  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  leav* 
log  only  the  wolves  and  foxes  to  bear  us  company  during  the  winter.'' 
(P.  107.) 

A  hunting  party  had  remained  out  tod  long,  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  one  of  them  had  been  frost-bitten  in  his  hands, 
from  tHe  imprudence  of  carrying  a  musket  in  thern^  without  mit- 
tens, so  as  to  require  the  amputation  of  three  of  his  fingers. 

'^  The  effect  which  exposure  to  severe  frost  has,  in  benumbing  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  corporal  faculties,  was  very  striking  in  this  man» 
as  well  as  in  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  returned  after  dark^ 
and  of  whom  we  were  anxious  to  make  inquiries  respecting  Pearson*. 
When  I  sent  for  them  into  itiy  cabin,  they  looked  wild,  spoke  thick 
and  indistinctly,  and  it  was  impossible  to  draw  from  them  a  rational 
answer  to  any  of  our  questions.  After  being  on  board  for  a  short 
time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared  gradually  to  return  with  the  re- 
turning circulation,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  a  looker-on  could 
easily  persuade  himself  that  they  had  not  been  drinking  too  freely. 
To  those  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to  cold  countries  this  will 
be  no  new  remark ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  (and  it  is  with  thia 
view  that  I  speak  of  it)  that  many  a  man  may  have  been  punished 
for  intoxication,  who  was  only  suffering  from  Uie  benumbing  effecta 
of  frost."     (P.  108,109.) 

One  advantage  attending  this  expedition,  was  the  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  snow,  in  the  absence  of  which,  melted 
ice  was  substituted,  after  the  salt  water  had  been  drained  from  it* 

We  have  heard  of  the  loud  noises  in  cold  countries,  incident 
to  buildings  of  timber.  A  loud  crack  was  heard  one  night  about 
the  Griper's  bends,  which  gave  them  the  idea  of  something 
straining,  or  giving  way. 

**  This  noise,  however,  which  occurred  very  frequently  afterwards* 
as  the  cold  became  more  intense,  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  that 
which  is  not  unusually  heard  in  houses  in  cold  countries,^  being  occa-> 
lioned  by  the  freezing  and  expansion  of  the  juices  contained  in  n^ood 
not  thoroughly  seasoned." 

In  October,  we^are  told, 

'*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  to  the  south-east 
and  south-west,  at  suu-rise  and  sun-set,  about  this  period :  near  th& 
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liorinmy.diere  ww-generally  a  rich  bluiehipurpley  aod-a  briditaxvlnol? 
deep  red  above,  the  one  mingling  imperceptibly  with  the  ouier.^ 

No  molestation  was  suffered  from  the  wolves.  They  seem  to 
bave  behaved  very  courteously  to  the  strangers. 

**  About  the  time  of  the  sun's  leaving  us,  the  wolves  began  to  ap* 
proach  the  ships  more  boldly,  howling  most  piteously  on  the  beadi 
near*  us^  sometunes  for  hours  together ;  and,  on  one  or  two  ocoasioas^ 
CQHung.  along  side  the  ships,  when  every  thing  was  qaiet»  at  nigfat;. 
but  we  seldom  saw  more  than  one  or  two  togetW^and  therefore  could 
fimn  no  idea  of  their  number.  These  animals  were  always  very  sfav 
of  coming  near  our  people,  and  though  evidently  suffering  much 
from  hunger,  never  attempted  to  attack  any  of  them.  The  white 
foxes  used  also  to  visit  the  ships  at  night,  and  one  of  these  was  caught 
In  a  trap,  set  under  the  Griper's  bows." 

<<  On  this  and  the  two  following  nights,  we  were  occupied  from 
five  to  seven  hours  in  taking  lunar  distances  in  the  open  air,  the  ther- 
mometer being  from  — 34*°  to  —  36^.  This  we  did  without  any  ma« 
terial  inconvenience,  as  long  as  the  weather  continued  calm  or  nearly 
80 ;  but  with  a  moderate  breeze  it  soon  became  too  painful  to  handle 
the  screws  of  the  sextant.  The  difficulty  of'making  observations  in 
^is  climate  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  sensation  of  cold  pro- 
duced by  handling  the  instruments,  or  by  standing  still  for  several 
liours  together  at  so  low  a  temperature;  but  it  is  also  necessary  ti> 
hold  the  breath  venr  carefally  during  the  time  of  making  the  obser* 
Tation ;  for  if  the  feast  vapour  be  suflfered  to  touch  the  instruYnent, 
kJs  immediately  converted  into  a  coat  of  ice,  which  dims  the  glasses^ 
and  renders  the  instrument  unserviceable  till  the  ice  has  been  thawed;^ 
and  the  instrument  thoroughly  cleaned.  Oar  sextants  were  some- 
what injured,  in  the  cold  weather,  by  the  cracking  of  the  silver  on 
tkke  horizon  and  index  glasses^  arising,  as  we  supposed,  from  the 
imequal  contraction  of  the  two  substances.''     (P.  118, 119.)  . 

**  About  this  part  of  the  winter,  we  began  to  experience  a  more 
serious  inconvenience  from  the  bursting  of  the  lemon-juice  bottles  by 
frost,  the  whole  contents  being  frequently,  frozen  into  a  solid  mass^ 
except  a  small  portion  of  highly  concentrated  acid  in  the  centre, 
which,  in  most  instances,  was  found  to  have  leaked  out,  so  that  when 
the  ice  was  thawed,  it  was  little  better  than  water.  This  evil  in- 
creased to  a  very  alarming  degree  in  the  course  of  the  winter :  some 
cases  being  opened  in  which  more  than  two*thirds  of  die  lemon-juice 
was  thus  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  rendered  neariy  inefficient. 
It  was- at.  first  supposed  that  this  accident  might  have  been  prevented 
by  not  quite  filling  the  bottles,  bat  it  was  afterwards  found,  that  tfaa 
€ork»  flying  out  cud  nei  save  them  from  breiddng.  We  observed  thati 
the  greatest  damage  was  done  in  those  cases  nditoh  were  stovved 
nearest  to  the  ship's  side,  and  we,  therefore,  removed  all  the  rest 
amidships,  a  precaution  which,  had  it  been  soonerknown  and  adopt- 
ed, would  probably  have  prevented,  at  least,  a  part' of- the  mischief, 
^lie  vinegary  also,  became  frozen  in* the  casks  in  the. same  manner^ 
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and  ]«8l  a^raat  deaVof  it9  acidky  idhen  thawed*  THia  circamsttooei 
conferred  an  additional  valtie  on  a  few  galJona  of  very  highly  con^ 
centrated  vinegar,  which  had  been  sent  out  on  trial,  upon  this  and 
die  preceding  voyage,  and  whicii,  when  mixed  with  six  or  seven 
tunes  its- own  quantity  of  water,  was  sufficiently  acid  for  every  pur^ 
pese."     (P.  2L) 

^'  We  had  frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the 
deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude 
of  objects,  when  viewed  over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps  towards  what  we  took  to  be 
a.  large  mass  of  stone,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  milefVom  us,  but 
which  We  were  able  to  take  up  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walkw. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case,  when  ascending  the  brow  of  ^ 
hill,  nor  did  we  find  that  the  deception  became  less,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  we  experienced  its  effects/'    (P.  125.) 

**  In  several  of  the  accounts  given  of  those  countries  in  which  an 
intense  degree  of  natural  cold  is  experienced,  some  effects  are  at- 
tHbuted  to  it  which  certainly  did  not  come  under  our  observation  in 
the  course  of  this  winter.  The  first  of  these  is  the  dreadful  sensation 
said  to  be  produced'  on  the  lungs,  causing  them  to  feel  as  if  torn 
asunder,  when  the  air  is  inhaled  at  a  very  low  temperature.  No  such 
sensation  was  ever  experienced  by  us,  though  in  going  from  the 
cabins  into  the  open  air,  and  vice  versd^  we  were  constantly  in  thie. 
habit  for  some  months  of  undergoing  a  change  of  from  80^  to  100%. 
and,  in  several  instances,  120%  of  temperature  in  less  than  one  mi- 
nute :  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  not  a  single  inflammatory 
complaint,  beyond  a  slight  cold  which  was  cured  by  common  care  in 
a  day  or  two,  occurred  during  this  particular  period.  The  second  is^. 
the  vapour  with  which  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  is  charged,  con- 
densing into  a  shower  of  snow,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  window,  communicating  with  the  external  atmosphere.  This  goes' 
much  beyond  any  thing  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
What  happened  with  us  was  simply  this:  on  the  opemng  of  the  doors 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  our  hatcnway  ladders,  the  vapour  was  im*- 
mediately  condensed  by  the  sudden  admission  of  the  cold  air,  into  a 
visible  form^  exactly  resembling  a  very  thick  smoke,  which  settled 
on  all  the  pannels  of  the  doors  and  bulk-heads,  and  immediately  froze^ 
by  which  means  the  latter  were  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice 
which  it  was  necessary  frequently  to  scrape  off;  but  we  never,  to 
ttyloiowledge,  witnessed  the  conversion  of  the  vapour  into  snow> 
during  the  falL"     (P.  134.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  animals  were  white ;  such 
as  the  bears,  wolves,  foxes,. and  bares.  Whales-  too,  are  men- 
tioned iu  bewff  sametimes  white,  as  well  as  black,  but  not  in  the 
xojgpon  of  vphicn  wo  are  speaking. 

On  the  3d  of  Februaiy,  the  sun  was  seen  from  the.  Hecla'a 
iBMB'top^  fortfae  first: timej  after  an  absence of<eight3r<-fe«r  day» 
below  tne  horizon.    On  the  4th,  they  had-  another  sight  of  it;' 
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but  it  was  so  distorted  by  refraction,  that  nothing' like  a  circular 
disc  could  at  any  time  be  distinguished. 

'*  The  distance  at  which  sounds  were  heard  in  the  open  air,  during 
the  continuance  of  intense  cold,  was  so  great  as  constantly  to  afford 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which 
we  had  occasion  to  remark  it.  We  have,  for  instance,  often  heard 
people  distinctly  conversing,  in  a  common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  mile ;  and  to-day  I  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  as  he 
walked  along  the  beach  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  this/' 

Our  readers  will  expect  some  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  Out  of  many  which  occur  in  this  wprk^ 
we  select  the  following  as  short  and  pleasing. 

In  the  month  of  Feoruary, 

*'  At  half-past  ten  PM.  on  the  19th,  the  aurora  borealis  wasseen/^ 
as  described  by  Lieutenant  Beechey,  <'  in  bright  coruscations,  shoot-^ 
ing  principally  from  the  SbW.  quarter  across  the  zenith  to  NNE.^ 
and  partially  in  every  part  of  the  heavens.  The  light,  when  most 
vivid,  was  of  a  pale  yellow,  at  other  times  white,  excepting  to  the 
southward,  in  which  direction  a  dull  red  tinge  was  now  and  then 
perceptible.  The  coruscations  had  a  tremulous  waving  motion,  and 
most  of  them  were  crooked  towards  the  £N£.  The  fresh  gale  which 
blew  at  the  time  from  the  NNE.  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
aurora,  which,  as  before  observed,  streamed  directly  to  windward^ 
and  this  witli  great  velocity.  The  brighter  part  of  this  meteor 
dimmed  whatever  stars  it  passed  over,  even  those  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  those  of  the  second  and  third  magnitude,  so  much  as  to  ren- 
der them  scarcely  visible."     (P.  147.) 

'^  The  whole  of  the  phenomenon  disappeared  in  about  three  quar<^ 
ters  of  an  hour." 

*'  With  our  present  temperature,  the  breath  of  a  person,  at  a  little 
distance,  looked  exactly  like  the  smoke  of  a  musket  just  fired,  and  that 
of  a  party  of  men  employed  upon  the  ice  to-day  resembled  a  thick 
white  cloud." 

About  this  time  the  house  on  shore  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  All  the  oflScers  and  men  of  both  ships  instantly  ran  up  to 
extinguish  it. 

*^  The  appearance  which  our  faces  presented  at  the  fire  was  a 
curious  one,  almost  every  nose  and  cheek  having  become  quite  white 
with  frost-bites  in  five  minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather ;  so 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  gentlemen,  together  with 
some  others  appointed  to  assist  them,  to  go  constantly  round,  while 
the  men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub  with  snow  the  parts 
affected,  in  order  to  restore  animation.  Notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, which,  however,  saved  many  frost-bites,  we  had  an  addition 
of  DO  less  than  sixteen  men  to  the  sick-lists  of  both  ships  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  accident," 
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One  man  not  havn^  time  to  pat  on  bis  j^loves,  had  his  fingera 
in  half  an  hour  so  benumbed,  and  the  animation  so  completely 
suspended,  that  *^  on  his  being  taken  on  board  by  Mr.  Edwards^ 
and  haying  his  hands  plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  immediately  frozen  by  the  intense  cold 
thus  suddenly  communicated  to  it;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
most  humane  and  unremitting  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  me* 
dical  gentlemen,  it  was  found  necessary,  sometime  after,  to  resort 
to  the  amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand  and  three 
on  the  other." 

''  At  half-past  eleven  AM.  a  halo  appeared  round  the  sun,  at  the 
distance  of  22°.  17  from  it,  consisting  of  a  circle  nearly  complete,  and 
strongly  prismatic.  Three  parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  were  distinctly 
seen  upon  this  circle ;  the  first  being  directly  over  the  sun,  and  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  at  its  own  altitude.  The  prismatic  tints  were 
much  more  brilliant  in  the  parhelia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
circle :  but  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  were  the  only  colours  which  could 
be  traced,  the  first  of  these  being  invariably  next  the  sun  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  this  kind  which  came  under  our  observation.  From 
the  sun  itself  several  rays  of  white  light,  continuous  but  not  very  bril- 
liant, extended  in  various  directions  beyond  the  halo,  and  these  rays 
were  mere  bright  after  they  had  passed  through  the  circle,  than  they 
were  in  the  part  within  it:  this  phenomenon  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours."     (P.  152.) 

"  The  severe  weather  which,  until  the  last  two  or  three  days,  we 
had  experienced  for  a  length  of  time,  had  been  the  means  of  keeping 
in  a  solid  state  all  the  vapour  which  had  accumulated  and  frozen  upon 
the  ships'  sides  on  the  lower  deck.  As  long  as  it  continued  in  this 
state,  it  did  not  prove  a  source  of  annoyance,  especially  as  it  had  no 
communication  with  the  bed-places.  On  the  contrary,  mdeed,  I  had 
imagined,  whether  justly  or  otherwise  I  know  not,  that  a  lining  of 
this  kind  rather  did  ffood  than  harm,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  warmth  through  the  ships  sides.  The  late 
mildness  of  the  weather,  however,  having  caused  a  thaw  to  take  place 
below,  it  now  became  necessary  immediately  to  scrape  off  the  coating 
of  ice;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  credited  that  we  this  day 
removed  above  one  hundred  buckets  full,  each  containing  froni  five 
to  six  gallons,  being  the  accumulation  which  had  taken  place  in  an 
intervd  of  less  than  four  weeks.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tliis  vapour 
must  principally  have  been  produced  firom  the  men's  breath,  and 
from  the  steam  of  their  victuals  during  meals,  that  from  the  coppers 
being  effectually  carried  on  deck  by  the  screen  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.''    (P.  154,  155.) 

In  March  a  bird  was  seen  that  was  conjectured  to  be  an  owL 

"  It  was  a  novelty  to  us  to  see  any  living  animal  in  this  desolate 
spot;  for  even  the  wolves  and  foxes,  our  occaMonal  visitors  during  the 
winter,  had  almost  entirely  deserted  us  for  several  weeks  past." 
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Initfie  bqpnningcof  Jiioe^' at^  |dm  ^wh  foraofld  and  caceecited, 
€pf :  tittfdiiiig  ov^rjMeivillelslandy  hy^vmyd  eXtjoaAmff' €mv  ao* 
^poainteice  with  these  sbone&r.  The  partioalars  '<if  tbb  jouriMgr 
are  chiefly  intetesting^  as  they'sfaowtbetriumpiiiol'. courage  and 
persevennce  orer  new  dii&eulties,  and  untried/ dttigers*  At* 
thou^dt  tfae'summerwas  so  far  advanoed^.they  found  little  varift* 
tion  in  the  wintry  aspect  of  things.  The  nmt  grieirous  cir^ 
emnstance  in  this  exeorsion  was  the  '^  snow  blindness/'  a  pain-^ 
fill  inflammalion  <tf  the  eyes,  with  which  most  of  the  party  were 
afflicted,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  to  the  intense  glare 
of  the  sun  on  the  snow.  Some  mitigation  of.  the  evil  was  de-- 
vised^  by  means  of  black  crape  veils,  and  they  prosecuted  their 
forlorn  march  over  '^  many  a  frozen  a^,"  with  less  sufferiDg*  if 
not  with  greater  comfort*  A  few  wild  flowery  with  some  tufts 
of  grass,  mossy  and  sorrel,  at  length  betrayed  the  secret  pro^ 
gress  of  the  season.  Some  game  too,  such  as  ptarmigan  and 
grouse,  afforded  an  agreeable  refreshment  to  tra^rellers,  who^ 
though  journeying  on  'rerra  Firm%  were  still  condemned  to  the 
diet  of  ship4)oard.  The  relics  of  some  Esqnimeaux^hutSi  proved 
that  the  summer  game  in  this  island  was  sometimes  temptation 
suf&crent  to  attract  hunters  from  among  the  neigbbourrng  In- 
dians. The  detachm^it  returned  to  the  ships  in  good  health, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  days. 

The  following  extract  illustrates  what  we  have  often  heard  of 
the  northern  summer-^that  it  conies  almost  like  the  changing  of 
Irenes  in  a  pantomime,  as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  magical  wand. 

"  The  ravines,  which  had  no  water  in  them  a  week  before,  were 
J10W  discharging  such  deep  and  rapid  torrents  into  the  sea,  as  to 
render  them  quite  impassable.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
changes  take  place  during  the  short  season,  which'  may  be  called 
sununer  in  this  climate,  must  appear  very  striking  when  it  is  remen^ 
bered  that,  far  a  part  of  the  first  weekm  June,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  thawing  arcifi^cially  the  snow^  which  "v^  made  use  of  for 
water  daving  the  ewfly  part  (^  oi«r  JQuroey  to  the  northward;  that* 
during  the  seocmd  we^^  the  grocaid  was^  in  most:  parts  so  wet  and 
swampy  that  we  could  with  difficulty  travel ;  and  that,  had  wenetr 
returned  before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  we  should  probably  have 
been  prevented  domg  so  for  some  time,  by  the  impossimlity of  cross^ 
iBgthe  ravines  without  great  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  tor» 
rents,*  an  accident  that  happened  to  our  htinting  parties  on  one  or  two 
occasions;  in  endeavouring  to  return  with  their  game  to  the  ships.'' 
(P.  211.) 

Obe  of  the  most'  itnpertant  b^ieftts  a£S[>rded  by  the  warm 
seosaa^ proved  to  bean  abundaneoof  sorrel^  a  plant  possessed 
0f  powerfidiantiscortHicic  propexti6%.  w>fai<A,  <  with  the  fresh  meat 
procured  by  the  faiMitiiig:  partiea^^oofitribiited  eMentiaUy  to  thai 
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ibmM^iWo  'fttri^piefitlyt^iMorMiin  tike  |oiifMl,  tBibre 
^e  leftveJ^elvilb  Island,  ^wemwt  giye:a  pria^wpBl^fcAlore  in:i|g 
^oenefy.  -Bitt^we:(»niiot«o  immwmtdy  Wflr  >tbe*to»e  of:oiir 
\feeli]»g$,  ^excited  ^fav  the  teaorcof  Captain  Pflrcj^^  ^oamtive,  .t» 
to  persuade  ourselves  that,  under  such  circumstances,  tboie 
^bfiorridiSfts^'  could ha/?e beta eontesi^kiiiedw&iany'nsfrniice 
^ikd  ple»5w»of  tb€'"./»e*«rejfw/* 

*<  The  f^aee  to  frhich  ^ve  had  now  walked,  was  the  eastern  bank  df 
tike  largest  varine  we  had  ever  seen  upon-tbe'isiand ;  its  ■width'  at  the 
pot  next  the  -saa  ^beisg  :f^vG  half  a  mile,  audita  aides,  which  are 
aeariy  pevpeddt«der,  not  lass  dian  eight  husibedf  foet  in  height.  In 
.vat^i^gvthe  lit^  stream,  not  sinore  thanatyard  or.  two  wide^aodii 
few  inches  ia  deptli,  nnwi  trickling  along  the  bottom  >  of  this  imnense 
ji»ter^cQui»?9  it  was  imposuble  not  to  be. forcibly  stnjck  with  the 
:flaBfiidecatjan.o£the  time  which  must  have  beenre.quire4>  with  means 
apparently  so  inadequate,  to  hew  out  so  vast  a  bed  for  the  annual 
discharge  of  the  winter's  snow  into  the  ocean."    (P.  250,  251.) 

When  the  middle  of  July  came,  unaccompanied  with  any  im- 
mediate prospect  of  being  liberated  from  the  ice.  Captain  Farry 
begaaio  despood^^as  to  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  It 
wasnot  till  the  beginning. of  August,  that  we^find- them  fairly 
under  weigh,  and  renewing  their  warfare  against  the  hummocks, 
asd  fioes,^ftIall^fields  of  ice,  that  opposed  their  progress  to  the 
west.  Tbey/^rrived  .atahe  longitode  of .  113?, .  tne  westernmost 
jMridian  hilJberto  reached  in. the) pokr  sea  to  the  north  0( 
^Ameri6a{<-^iidien,  ibr  the  second  and  last  .time,  oppressed  by 
imposstbiUties,  tbey  abandoiied  the  object  of  their  protrasctea, 
though  unavailingrstri^ggle. 

We  mostjaot  omit  to  inform  our  readers,  that  in  the  longitude 
ofiI10?,^^HRe6tfr«n'.G£eenw4ch,.andj4^  of  latitude,  off  the.coast 
of.MelTiUe  Jsknd,  and  not  (at  from  Winter  Harbour,  the  two 
ships  ^^  became  entiUed;to  the. sum  of  five  thousand  ^pounds,,  be- 
ing die  reward  offered  by  the  King's  order  in  council,  grounded 
ea^a  late  ^uetof  iPioilkaseQt,  to  .such.of:hiis;Ma)^ty'a8u  as 

wghtssneoeed  Jn  peBetoatasg  tfaas  iar  to  the  ^westward  within  the 
AretJctGk^." 

rOn  ^tfae  iurnKsmmsed  passage  they  were  visited  by. a  eanoe  of 
Indians^Aromilikei' coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  visit  they  duly  ror 
taraed  on  i^ciiore.  Aft^r  the  usual .  intercourse  and  traffic  with 
this  kind,  of  people^  the  parties -separated  miutually  pleased. .smd 

satiriidd. 

'On  ^taking  hme  of :  the  Tegions  of  the  ice,'n!fe  meet  with  Qip^ 
tui ^Farr^s  TvAectioBs  ono^e :  great  qoestoon^  of  tfaoxomnguiMca- 
tiQn*:flPvMi' &e  Bacific,  and  scHEie  reiBflidEs ^^  the  wl^efish^iies, 
wJMHJh^TrillafcHibtfess  ^htsfre  their  .insight  witfar  those.whoae.  dnteresta 
are  connected  with  jduabsoi]9eet. 
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Sabjoined  is  a  copious  appendix,  chiefly  pertaining  to  mattera 
purely  naatical,  the  mystenes  of  which  only  a  few  ofour  readers 
would  wish  to  be  developed ;  and  the  whole  is  enriched  with  illu8« 
trative  charts  and  engravings,  beautifully  executed,  and  judidonsly 
chosen; 

Some  will  be  deterred  by  the  size,  and  many  by  the  subject^ 
from  a  perusal  of  Captain  Jrany's  book :  and  indeed  it  seems,  at 
first,  to  require  some  portion  of  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
that  dtstinguised  commander,  to  reconcUe  us  to  so  laborious  a 
task.  But  those,  in  whom  the  natural  appetite  for  truth  is  not 
vitiated  by  fiction,  whose  minds  are  not  enervated  by  the  exclu- 
sive contemplation  of  beauty,  and  whose  love  of  knowledge  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  dilettanti  criticism,  will  rise  from  the 
volume  amused  and  instructed,  with  a  just  impression  of  the 
simple  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  autnentic  character  of  its 
narration. 


Art.  v.— PRESENT  STATE   OF  THE   GREEK 

CHURCH  IN  RUSSIA. 

1.  Considerations  sur  la  Doctrine  et  F Esprit  de  PEglise  Ortho^ 
doxe.     Par  Alexandre  de  Stourdza.    8vo,     Stuttgard. 

2.  The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Ckurcfi  in  Russia:  or,  a  Snm^ 
mary  of  Christian  Divinity^  by  Platon^  late  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow.  Translatedfrom  the  Slavonian.  By  Robert  Pinkerton. 
8vo.     Oliphant  and  Co.     Edinburgh,  1814. 

3.  Four  Russian  Discourses,  translatedfrom  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  Most  Reverend  Michael  Desfiitzskiy  present  Metropolitan  of 
Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburg^  and  first  Member  of  the  Hohf 
Syncd.    8vo.     Westley.     London,  1820. 

The  Greek  church  has  for  many  ages  been  in  chains  at  Coi^ 
stantinople;  but  at  present  she  is  seated  on  the  throne  at  Peters- 
burg, and  is  resuming  her  proper  rank  in  the  universal  church* 
Until  of  late  years,  little  comparatively  has  been  known  concern- 
ing this  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  Dr.  King's  <  Rites  ani 
Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia^*  published  in  1772, 
present  an  interesting,  though  somewhat  prolix  account  of  her 
worship  and  disci{)line,  and  a  brief,  though  not  very  satisfactory 
notice  of  the  doctrines  professed  bv  her :  but  it  was  not  until  Mr. 

Sow  Dr.)  Pinkerton  translated  Platen's  ^  Summary  of  Christian 
ivinity'  from  the  Sclavonian,  and  M.  Stourdza  published  his 
^  Considerations,'  that  we  bad  any  authentic  account  or  standard 
of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Russian  church. 
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The  ^  Orthodox  Doctrine  or  Summary  of  Christian  Divinity  * 
of  the  venerable  Platon,  Jate  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  treating,  1.  Of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  de- 
rived from  nature,  being  subservient  to  the  beuef  of  the  gospel : 
2.  Of  the  faith  of  the  gospel:  and  S.  Of  the  law  of  God.  Eadi 
of  these  parts  is  subaivided  into  sections,  which  are  illustrated 
with  numerous  apposite  passages  of  Scripture;  and  the  whole  is 
drawn  up  with  great  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers^ 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1814:  but  as  it  supplies  some 
valuable  historical  facts  not  noticed  by  M.  Stourdza,  we  have 
been  induced  to  call  their  attention  to  our  countryman's  very 
interesting  volume. 

The  '  Considerations '  of  M.  Stourdza,  though  they  bear  the 
date  of  1816,  have  only  been  lately  imported  into  this  country; 
they  are  drawn  up  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  adopted  by  Platon,  and  are  divided  into  three  books.  The 
first  treats  on  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  orthodox  church  ; 
the  second  is  appropriated  to  the  subject  of  rites  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  third  contains  an  historical  notice  relative  to  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  The  author  of  this  work  is  a  counsellor 
of  state  to  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  distinguished 
himself  among  the  political  circles  of  the  continent  by  a  memoir 
on  the  real  state  of  Germany,  which  he  presented  to  the  con- 
gress at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  which  is  said  to  have  produced  d 
deep  sensation  among  the  publicists  of  that  country.  A  similar 
sensation,  we  understand,  was  produced  among  those  diploma- 
tists, who  are  particularly  connected  with  the  court  of  Russia, 
by  the  publication  of  the  •  Considerations^*  which  was  regarded 
as  an  official  piece,  composed  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  From  the  French,  it  was  speedily  translated  into 
German  by  Kotzebue,  who  has  since  fallen  a  victim  to  the  assas- 
sin Sandt,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  political  resident 
of  the  Russian  sovereign  in  Germany.  M.  Stourdza's  volume, 
he  informs  us,  was  occasioned  by  the  attempts  made  by  certain 
heterodox  persons  (so  the  Russians  term  the  Roman  Catholics), 
who  were  domiciled  in  Russia,  to  disturb  the  consciences,  and 
excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  concerning  the  doctrines 
professed  by  the  eastern  church  :  in  consequence  of  which  pro- 
ceedings the  Jesuits  have  been  expellea  from  the  Russian 
dominions.  But  their  restless  spirit  of  proselytism,  it  is  added, 
is  not  confined  to  those  cities  where  an  asylum  had  been 
granted  to  them.  Several  islands,  in  the  Archipelago,  in 
which  some  Latin  monks  have  succeeded  in  introducing  them- 
selves^ present  the  most  striking  contrast  between  the  two 
modes  of  worship.    The  few  families,  which  have  embraced  hete* 
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radoj^s  are  rcpfcssenttd  as  bmg agitatied  bj^'tbeimostdaplonlble 
fcnHtifAmi.  From  the  warmtb,  mdaed^  with  which  our  author 
esprwsts  hinaielf eoneernin^  aU  who  arecoiiiieBted  wilh  the  cihiireb 
of  Rome,  we  auspect  that  her  mkaionaries  have  .been  aiore  aue- 
OBB^ol  than  he  is  willing  to  admit  .Subjugated  by  the  laiaiioo** 
aries,  th^  ace  (be  «ay8)  averse  from  intermarrying  with  the  o9« 
thodox  Qiriatians :  everjr  possible  expedient  is  made  use  <^tto 
disunite  the  nearest  relatives,  to  efiect  abjurations  by  aurpmsew 
to  administer  baptism  by  sprinklintj^  eithor  by  foree  or  persua* 
sion,  and  (to  authoriae  the  most  antisocial  pr^udices.  The  con« 
sequence  is,  that  these  emissari^  of  the  see  of  Rome  are  held  in 
detestation  throughout  Greece :  and  in  diffeisent  parts  .of  his 
work  our  author  combats  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church  with 
considerable  success. 

That  we  may  not  extend  this  arliele  to  an  mmecessary  lengthy 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  those  points  of  doctrine 
or  discipline,  in  which  the  Russian  church  dimrs  from '  the 'Pro* 
testants  and  Roman  Catholics ;  and  shall  draw  our  InfiurmatiQa 
from  the  volumes  of  Platon  and  M.  Stourdza,  according  as 
dther  appears  to  have  stated  them  with  the  greater  perspicuity. 

1.  We  commence  with  the  doctrine  of  tte  Trinity,  concerning 
whicli'tfae  Greek  church  differs  both  from  the  Protestant  and  fn>m 
the  Rmnish. churches.  There  are  few. articles  jof  theiChristian 
^tfa,  respecting  which  so  .many  crude  q>eculations  have  beoa 
hazarded,  because. there  is  none  perhaps  on  which, the  uninspired 
mind  of  man  has  less  to  oflfer.  Into  this  error  M.  Stounka  ap- 
pears, in  our  judj^ment,  to  have  fallen.  Having:  stated  generally 
that  this  doctrine  IS. indicated  in  various  scattered  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  developed  by  Jesus  Christ,  he 
proceeds  to  ofier  the  following  tlieor^  of  it;  which  we  shall  give 
m  his  own  words,  lest  we  should  misr^resent  any  of  hisideaa 
by  translation. 

*^  L'antiqait^  avatt  pressenti  les  proprietes  et  la  destination  du 
nonibre-  tematre.  Ou  plutot.  elle  poss^datt  une^  tradition  confuse  trans* 
xnise  per  les  premiers  J^es  du  raonde.  fioitque  Pon^veuilleMoaviisager 
ce nonifore  eomme unsimple s^ae ;  ou  que  Ton  coosente  k  lui attri* 
buer  use  signification  et  une  valeur  intrinsdque,  il  n'en  est  pas  .moins 
vui  qaele  mysterieux  triangle  centient  Pembl^e  du  principe  divin  et 
huiaain.  Son  sonunetest  Punite  g£n^atrice  du  nombne  deux,  qui  par 
ces  deux  c6tes  trao6s  en  ligne  divergente  caract6rise  la  serie  des  ^tres 
croissanteJLPinfinJ*  En  le  considerant  sous  le  point  de  vue  oppos^,  il 
devient  Pemblftme  de  I'association  primitive  de  deux  dtres  qui  engen- 
drent  par  leur  fusion  un  nouvel  ^tre.  A  cela  pres,  on  ne  saurait  se  de* 
iendre  d*un  mouvement  de  surprise  et  d'admiration  en  retrouvant  cette 
combinaison  idurnombre  temaire,  drnis^ toutes' les*  harmonies  Se  I'mtel* 
ligenceet  de  la  nature.  On'ii'en  ^  citera  iei  que  quelques' uoes.  'Les 
troisfasuit^ 4e <raaie, ^d'api^-Pkton  etautres pnilosophes, ^lestrok 
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imperfections  de  I'homaie,  qui  y  cprrespondent,  les  trois  actes  de  la 
nature  irumaine,  c'est-^-dire  la  perception,  ]a  determination  et  I'acti^n* 
La  triple  division  du  terns  qui  correspond  ^  tous  les  instans  de  notre 
existence,  et  produLt  en  nous  le  souvenir,  la  conscience  de  nous  m^oies^ 
et  Ja  pr6vision.  Les  trois  raenxbres  qui  composent  le  syllogisme ;  lea 
trois  ramifications  de  la  faculte  sensitive  representative,  je  veux  dire, 
le  d6sir,  la  jouissance  et  sa  reproduction  imaginaire  qui  constituent  lea 
trois  elemens  du  bonheur,  les  trois  vertus  tbeologales^  les  trois  principes 
d'exist^nce,  la.  cr6ation,  la  conservation,  la  reproduction,  les  trois 
regnes  de  la  nature,  les  trois  dimensions  de  la  matiere  et  autres  har- 
monies. Peut-on  de  bonne  foi  considerer  ces  analogies  comme  for- 
tuites  ;  et  surtout  lorsqu'on  en  fait  Tapplication  ^  ce  sublime  passage 
de  la  Genese,  qui  est  la  clef  de  toutes  les  decouvertes  que  Tesprit  liu-^ 
main  puisse  faire  dans  les  regions  sup6rieures.  * 

"  Dieu  crea  Vhomme  cl  son  image  et  ressemhlance, 

*<  Or  I'tomme  est  ^idemment  ternaire,  soit  qu'on  le  consid^e  mo* 
ralement  oomme  lepooduitde  la  raison,  du  sentiment,  et  de  la  volonte.; 
soit  qu'emlvassiuit  tout  son  etre  on  retrouve  en  lui,  le  principe  pensant, 
leprincipejde  vie,  et  lesjbrmes  materielles  ;  soit  enfin,  qu*on  l*en visage 
.4ans.se.s  rapports  ^y^c  I'uniyers,  et  avec  ses  semblables,  c'est  a  dire 
comme  un  etre  essentiellement  actif.  Des  lors  il  se  manifeste  par  trois 
attributs  qui  embrassent^  et  absorbent  tous  les  autres.  Ce  sont  la 
pensee,  la  parole^  et  Vaction.  Ici  se  devoilent  les  grandes  analogies  entre 
le  Createur  et  la  cri6ature,  telles  qu'elles  sont  constatees  par  les  Saints 
Ecritufes.  T^chons  de  les  d6velopper,  afin  que  cette  etude  nous  con- 
duise  ^  reconnattre  la  puret6  du  dogme  enseignd  par  notre  Eglise. 

^*  Tout  est  harmonic  dans  la  creation ;  tout  Test  aussi  dans  la  religioa 
revelee. '  Moyse,  au  commencement  de  la  Gen^e,  nous  annonce  b 
mystericuse  similitude  de  Thomme,  avec  son  Createur.  St.  Jean,  ce 
disciple  ch#ri  de  rHomme-Dieu,  nous  declare  Teternelle  existence  de 
la  parole.  Quoiqu'il  ne  soit  pas;  facile  de  saisir  au  premier  coup-d*-oeil 
Taffinite  de  ces  deux  passages  des  Saintes  Ecritures,  il  n*en  est  pas 
moins  vrai,  qu'ils  servent  ^  s'expliquer  mutuellement.  Car  le  m6me 
Evangeliste  ajoute  que  rien  de  ce  qui  a  et6  fait,  n'a  ete  fait  sans  la  Pa- 
role. Tout  esprit  reflechi  se  demande  ce  que  signifie  cette  denomi- 
nation, employee  pour  designer  la  seconde Personne  de  laTrinite.  Pour 
pouvoir  s*en  rendre  compte,  il  faut  recourir  au  dogme  de  la  similitude 
entre  Dieu  et  sa  creature.  L*homme  est  ternaire  selon  Tarchetype  de 
celui  qui  est.  La  pensSe,  la  parole,  et  Inaction  humaine  representent  per- 
petuellement  en  lui  les  trois  personnes  de  la  substance  divine.  La 
pens6e  est  le  P^re  invisible,  gen6rateur  de  tous  les  ^tres,  principe  de 
vie  et  d*action,  inaccessible  et  vivificateur.  La  parole  humaine  c*est 
le  Fils,  elle  est  coexistante  a  la  pens6e,  sans  cesse  engendr§e  par  elle, 
essentiellement  creatrico,  seule  palpable  et  accessible,  seul  point  de 
contact  et  de  rapport  entre  Tondre  physique  et  Tordre  intellectueL 
Vaction  d6rive  souvent  de  la  parole,  mais  elle  ne  precede  efisentielle- 
ment  que  de  la  pensee,  qui  en  est  Tunique  moteur  necessaire,  et  le 
principe  eternel.  En  effet  la  parole  inarticul6e  elle-meme,  n'cst  point 
un  mediateur  absolu  et  necessaire,  entre  la  volpqt^  qUC  fai  de  IilOUTW 
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l*un  de  mes  membres  et  raction  qui  suit  cette  voIont&  De  mtxtie 
t Esprit  SaitUf  f  action,  raccompUssement,  emaneetprocedesubstantielle- 
tnent  de  la  pensee,  du  sensorium,  quoique  le  plus  souvent  elle  soit  pr£* 
c6d6e  ou  provoquee  par  la  parole.  C'est  TEsprit  Saint,  qui  accomplit 
et  r6alise  toutes  choses.  Le  Pere,  la  pensie^  ne  se  manifeste  et  ne  se 
niat6riali8e  que  par  le  FiU^  que  par  la  parole^  il  n'agit  que  par  ^Esprit, 
qui  est  taction.**    (Stourdza,  pp.  SS — 36.) 

This  philosophical  theory  of  the  Trinity,  is  utterly  useless: 
as  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  some  of  the  thoughts 
are  ingenious,  but  in  an  official  developem^nt  of  the  doctrines 
lield  by  the  Russian  church,  they  are  entirely  misplaced.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  infinitely  above  pnilosophy,  and  are 
only  disfigured  by  the  most  beautiful  combinations  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  can  suggest.  M.  Stourdza  proceeds  to  discuss 
this  doctrine  at  sreat  lengthy  but  without  throwing  any  aew 
li^ht  upon  it;  and  insists  too  much  on  the  authority  and  im- 
pficit  obedience  which  is  due  to  the  sevca  geneal  eouncils.* 
We  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  summary  of  PlatoDy 
for  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  actual  tenets  of  the  Russian 
church. 

**  The  most  holy  faith  of  the  gospel  firft  teaches  us,  that  God  is 
one  in  essence,  but  in  three  persons :  the  Father,  uncreated ;  the  Son, 
inexplicably,  and  from  eternity^  begotten  of  the  Father;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  irom  the  same  Father,  incomprehensibly  proceeding,  served,  re- 
verenced, and  glorified  in  one  indivisible  worsnip. 

'*  The  holy  faith  reveals  to  us  the  most  exalted  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  that  is,  that  God  is  one  in  essence  in  three  persons,  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost :  yet  not  three 
Gods  but  one  God,  because  one  in  essence.  The  Father  is  Lord,  the 
Son  is  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord :  yet  not  three  Lords^  but  one 
Lord.  The  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son  is  Almighty,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  Almighty :  yet  not  three'  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty  God. 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  I  believe  in  God 
the  Holy  Ghost:  yet  not  three  faiths,  but  one  faith.  I  worship  God 
the  Father,  I  worship  God  the  Son,  I  worship  God  the  Holy  Ghost : 
yet  not  three  worships,  but  one  worship,  one  reverence,  one  adoration, 
one  glorifying  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

**  The  Father  is  neither  created  nor  begotten ;  the  Son  is  not  cre- 
ated, but  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  neither  created 
nor  begotten,  but  proceeding  from  the  Father.  Thebegetting  of  the 
^Son  of  God  is  from  all  eternity ;  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
also  from  all  eternity."  (Platon's  Orthodox  Doctrine,  pp.  109—111.) 

^^"^^m^im^mam  <■*■■  in        ■■■■■*      ,^^i  ■■  i**.^^-^  mammtm  •^    ■■■■■■    i   ■»■■■■■     ■       ■  i    ii       ■  ■  <         ii       m^mmm^a^^^mm^m^^^mm^^i^^^^m 

*  The  Seven  General  Conneils  received  by  tile  Greek  divrcli  afe  thete,  1.  Of 
J^iee  (Uie  first),  A.  D.  325.  S.  Of  CotutanHiwple  (the  first),  A.  D.  381.  3.  Of 
Epk£9u$^  A.  D.  431.  4.  Of  CkalcedoH^  A.  D.  451.  5.  Of  ConstinHnt^lM  (the 
tecond),  A.  D.  453.  6.  Of  CorutantinopU  in  TruOo  (the  third),  A.  D.  680;  and 
7.   Of  iWce  (the  second),  A,  D.  78t. 
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From  the  preceding  passage  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Riuk 
sian  Church  holds  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  Latin  and 
most  Protestant  Chmt;hes  profess  to  believe.  But  this  view  of 
that  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith  does  not  prevent 
the  venerable  author  from  entertaining  and  announcing  correct 
and  important  sentiments  relative  to  tne  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man,  which  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  who  have  ever 
adorned  the  British  Church. 

**  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  his  ascensfon,  sent  to  the-  apostles, 
and  to  all  believers,  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  blessed  influence  man 
issaved.  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  The  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  salvation  of  mes' 
is  perfected,  are  various.  The  man  who  is  wandering  in  error,  and 
hardened  in  sin,  or  rather  dead  in  sins,  he  calleth  te  the  faith  by  the 
word,  granting  him  diflbrent  opportunities  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways. 
By  his  internal  operations,  he  softens  the  heart,  kindles  in  the  ratnd 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  regenerates  and  deansetb  from  sin 
in  baptbm^  renews  in  repentance,  and  unites  unto  Christ  myscerioosly 
in  the^  communion ;  and  spiritually,  through  sted^ast  continuance  in 
the  faith,  he  directs  to  every  work  of  godliness;  comforts  and  supports 
in  temptations  and  trials ;  and  internally  assures  us  of  that  great  Iotc 
wherewith  our  heavenly  Father  encompasseth  us* 

'*  According  to  the  apostle  Paul,  the  following  graces  are  the  signs 
and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  man.  « The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love^  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance:'  Gal.  v.  22*  (Platen's  Orthodox  Doctrine, 
pp.  156—158.) 

The  invocation  of  saints,  whidi  is  a  doctrine  alike  received  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Conmiunions,  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  arisen  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  established  by  the 
councils  of  the  Greek  Church.  Men  seem  to  have  a  difiiculty  to 
conceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  **  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Fadier,*'  and  **  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,'*  tod  at  the  same 
time  the  mediator  between  the  Almighty  Being  and  mankind; 
and  hence  they  have  fallen  into  the  notion  of  other  intercessors 
and  mediators.  In  this  view  they  pay  a  secondary  adoration  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  to  a  vast  number  of 
saints  with  which  the  Greek  caWdar  abounds;  but  they  deny 
that  thejr  adore  them  as  belie^ng  them  to  be  gods. 

**  We  do  not  transgress,"  says  Platon,  •<  against  this  [the  second]  com- 
mandment, when  we  invoke  departed  saints;  for  this  invocation,  as  under* 
stood  by  our  holy  diurch,  is  very  difiPerent  from  the  invocation  of  God. 
We  cidl'on  the  name  of  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Su- 
preme Lord  and  Almighty  Upholder  of  all  things,  and  we  address  the 
taints  as  his  servants,  but  who  with  hhn  inhabit  a  blessed  eternity.  The 
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imrocatioti  of  God  comitte  in  the  mo«t  humble  subjection  ofspiritto  the 
divine  Majesty,  and  in  founding  all  our  hopes  upon  him;  but  the  invo- . 
cation  of  saints  consists  in  uniting  our  prayers 'with  theirs.  In  support 
of  this,  it  is  suflBcient  to  observe,  that  the  saints,  while  still  upon  the 
earth,  prayed  for  others,  and  required  others  to  pray  for  them,  as  we . 
clearly  see  from  Rom.  xv.  30,  *  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive 
together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me.'  See  also  2  Cor.  i. 
11.  Phil.  1.4.  Acts  xii.  5.  And  now  that  they  are  drawn  near,  or 
rather  united  unto  God,  and  continually  behold  his  face  in  glory,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  have  the  most  sincere  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  all  believers;  and  if  so,  what  inconsistency  is  there  in 
joining  our  prayers  and  desires  to  those  which  such  saints  as  Paul,  for. 
instance,  present  or  feel  ?  In  this  the  invocation  of  the  saints  consists. 
But  this  invocation  does  not  lay  aside  the  all-powerful  medlatioa  of 
Jesus  Christ;  for  his  mediation  is  the  continual,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary foundation,  both  of  our  prayers,  and  of  the  intercession  of  the 
saints.  However,  we  ought  not  foolishly  to  imagine  that  this  respect 
given  b^  us  to  the  saints,  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  us,  if  we  live  ia 
sin  and  impenitence ;  for  there  can  be  no  honour  shown  to  the  saints 
equal  to  that  of  imitating  their  lives,  and  trusting  io  God  alone  accord- 
ing to  their  example. 

**  Those,  therefore,  are  inexcusable,  and  grievously  transgress  against 
this  commandment,  who  render  unto  the  favourites  of  God^  divine,  or 
nearly  divine  honours,  and  who  trust  in  them  almost  as  much  as  in  God 
himself;  who  offer  up  prayers  to  them  more  frequently  than  to  Him, 
who  respect  their  memory,  and  keep  their  holidays  with  a  greater  de«. 
gree  of  devotion  than  the  holidays  of  the  Lord,  and  reverence  their 
pictures  more  than  those  of  our  Saviour  himself.  For  the  iavourite 
saints  of  God  are  of  themselves  by  no  means  so  great ;  they  are  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  work  of. his  hands;  consequently,  between 
them  and  God  there  is  an  infinite  difference.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  every  one  to  be  very  watchful,  that  he  be  not  infected  with  such 
errors."     (Piaton,  pp.  221—223.) 

The  Greek  church  admits  the  use  of  pictures,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  to  assist  the  devotions  of  others  by  those  sensible 
representations :  and  in  allowing  this  practice,  the  members  of 
that  communion  do  not  think  themselves  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
the  second  commandment,  as  it  respects  the  manner  of  worship. 
The  reasoning  of  the  venerable  metropolitan  our  readers,  we 
apprehend,  will  think  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

"  We  do  not  act  contrary,"  he  says,  *'  to  this  [the  second]  com- 
mandment, when,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Christians,  we 
adorn  our  temples  with  the  holy  pictures.  For,  in  the  ^rst  place,  we; 
do  not  attempt  to  draw  upon  the  canvas  a  representation  of  the  unseen 
and  mcomprehensible  God,  whom  we  never  can  represent;  but  we 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  fashion  of  a  man  which  he  took  upon  bim- 
MU  or  hia  favourites.    Secondli^,  The  picturea  are  made  and  placed  in 
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our  churches,  not  for  deification^  but  to  coromemovate  the  acts  of  God 
and  of  his  chosen  servants,  that  we,  in  beholding  them,  (as  for  instance, 
in  looking  on  the  picture  of  our  crucified  Saviour,)  may  stir  up  our 
Botils  to  piety,  and  to  the  imitation  of  them  in  many  acts  of  their  lives. 
Thirdly f  The  obeisance  which  we  make  before  the  pictures,  we  do  not 
render  to  the  pictures  themselves,  that  is,  to  the  boards,  colours,  orna- 
ments, or  skill  of  the  artist,  but  we  render  this  to  the  persons  whom 
they  represent,  and  to  the  pictures  only  an  affectionate  salutation. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  bow  before  the  picture  of  my  Saviour,  but  the 
devotion  of  ray  spirit,  my  faith,  supplications,  and  hope,  and  the  very 
obeisance  which  X  pay,  are  all  rendered  to  my  Saviour  alone,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  every  where  present,  and  the  picture  is  only  a  kind  of 
sensible  incitement  of  my  devotion.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  that  the  obeisance  performed  before  the  picture  of  our  Saviour^ 
and  that  before  the  picture  of  any  of  the  saints,  though  to  appearance 
the  same,  yet  in  reality  are  very  difierent  indeed.  For  the  worship 
which  I  perform  before  the  picture  of  the  Saviour,  consists  in  the 
deepest  humility  of  soul  before  him  as  Lord  and  Creator  of  all ;  but 
that  which  I  perform  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints  is  a  reverence 
which  I  render  to  them  out  of  a  loving  heart  as  his  favourites,  and  as 
of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  church,  and  members  of  the  same 
body  with  myself."     (Ibid,  pp.  228,  229.) 

JSut  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  he 
admits  that  this  reverencing  of  holy  pictures  may  be  turned  into- 
the  most  abominable  idolatry,  by  persons  attaching  all  their  re- 
elect to  them,  hoping  in  them,  and  trusting  in  their  material  sub- 
stance. TlH>se  persons,  he  adds,  are  chargeable  with  the  guilt 
of  idolatry,  who  bring  their  own  particular  picture  into  the  church 
along  with  them,  and  worship  only  before  it,  or  who  respect  those 
•pictures  more  which  are  adorned  than  such  as  are  unadorned^ 
the  old  more  than  the  new,  or  who  decline  praying  at  all,  when 
they  have  not  a  picture  before  them.  Persons  who  thus  act  are 
great  transgressors,  and  prove  a  great  disgrace  to  the  real  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith.  To  avoid  the  above-mentioned  errors, 
the  venerable  author  urges  the  necessity  of  remembering— first, 
*•  That  the  worship  of  God  can  never  be  sincere,  unless  it  pro-- 
ceedfrom  a  contrite  and  unfeigned  spirit; "  and  secondly,  **  That 
we  must  hold  to  the  divine  word  alone,  and  rest  assured  thatit 
only  contains  the  true  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  please  God." 

In  this  defence  of  the  invocation  of  departed  saints,  the  atten- 
tive reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  Platon  feels  himself  at  the 
greatest  loss  to  preserve  even  a  shadow  of  consistency  with  the 
great  truths  of  revelation  which  he  has  explained  in  the  course  of 
his  volume.  Being,  doubtless,  convinced  of  the  mere  impossibi- 
lity  that  illiterate  peasants  should  mark  the  nice  distinction  which 
he  himself  has  drawn  between  the  homage  paid  to  the  Saviour  and 
that  given  to  the  saints;^  and  having  had  numberless  occasions  of 
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obserying  ifac  idolatrous  ideas  which  thousands  of  them  aetudly 
eutertain  concerning  the  pictures  and  powers  of  departed  saints, 
he  at  last  produces  the  ^rand  antidote  against  error  in  religiomi 
opinions  and  practices,  viz.  adherence  to  the  Scriptures,  as  con- 
taining the  only  true  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  please  God. 

2.  i/L  Stourdza  next  oomes  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
and  shows  how  the  fall  of  man  rendered  a  Saviour  necessary ;  in 
which  he  satisfactorily  exposes  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  as 
raaintaiiied  by  the  church  of  Rmne*  As,  however,  tms  part  of 
his  work  is  expressed  with  too  mudi  conciseness,  we  think  our 
n^ders  will  be  gratified  with  the  luminous  and  correct  statements 
of  the  venerable  metropolitan,  on  the  present  state  of  man,  on 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  the  only  wqr 
of  salvation,  and  on  the  necessity  of  divine  influence. 

On  the  first  of  these  topics  he  observes : 

'*  We  have  shown  that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  among  the 
ditldrenof  men;  but  the  fonntain  OBt  of  which  all  this  evil  flowed,  we 
knew  not*  Now  we  behold  the  begiDniDg  of  this  evil :  for  the  Holy 
Scriptufes,  ia  making  known  the  happy  state  in  which  the  first  man 
was  created,  are  also  not  silent  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  h^ 
fell  from  this  happiness ;  and  this  fail  has  brought  death  upon  all  men* 
The  word  of  God  clearly  and  powerfully  confirms  this.  *  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;  *  Rom.  v.  12.  The  Heathens  then^ 
sdves,  notwithstanding  their  great  darkness,  are  unable  to  deny  the 
^neral  corruption  of  She  human  race ;  but  Christians  "alone  enjoy  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  pointing  to  the  very  spring  from  which  this  flood 
of  wickedness  flows."' — **  Surely  it  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
prove  how  wretched  and  sorrowful  man  is  in  such  a  condition,  because, 
to  have  the  light  of  reason  darkened,  to  be  removed  from  virtue,  con- 
sequently from  God,  from  the  most  exalted  goodi  is  a  state  of  misery, 
than  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive  a  greater/'  (Platon,  pp. 
124.  1^26.) 

After  proving  the  ineflicacy  of  repentance  and  good  works, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  he  has 
the  following  observations : 

**  Let  no  man,  however,  suppose,  that  because  God  is  infinitely  mev» 
f  iful,  or  rather  mercy  itself,  he  can,  without  regarding  men's  imper* 
-lections  and  their  tailing  into  sin,  out  of  his  mere  goodness,  pandon 
.men,  and  render  thorn  fit  to  be  partakers  of  his  blessedness  and  glory. 
Such  reasoning  is  base  and  sinful ;  it  makes  tlie  mercy  of  God  blind ; 
it  presupposes  a  God  not  possessed  of  eternal  and  inviolable  rectitude. 
It  obliges  him  to  regard  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike,  a  supposi- 
tion which  it  is  dreadful  to  apply  to  the  living  God. 

**  Does  any  one  ask,  by  what  way  then  can  man  be  saved  ?  By  that 
way,  I  answer,  which  iafimte  wisdom  has  devised,  and  in  which  the 
mercy  of  our  God  is  united  widi  a  Ml  satisfaetion  of  his  justice,  in  the 
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irork  of  our  salvatidiu    And  what  tliii  wayisi  the  word  of  God  bat 

particularly  revealed  to  uts." 

*'  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  sacrifice  (for  sin) :  **-*-'<  fbr 
all  the  other  sacrifices  were  nothings  but  a  kind  of  types  or  images  of 
this ;  and  it  alone  was  capable  of  satisfying  divine  justice,  meriting  for 
us  God's  mercy,  cleansing  us  from  our  sins,  and  at'  restoring  us  to  our 
original  state  of  blessedness.  The  word  of  God  bears  testimony  t^ 
this ;  *  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come^ 
by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  la 
to  say,  not  of  this  buildmg ;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calve^ 
hut  by  bis  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  ta 
tbe  purifying  of  the  flesh  j  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Chris^ 
who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God^ 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God{* 
jfteb.  ix.  11—14?."—"  All  the  blessedness  we  can  ever  expect  from 
the  divine  goodness,  is  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  for,  *  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not  witli  him  also  freely  give  us  all  thincs? '  Rom.  viii.  S2."— ^^  And 
there  is  no  one  so  great  a  sinner  whom  his  grace  alone  k  not  ableta 
wave.  But  in  order  that  this  grace  may  become  efiectual  in  us,  faith  ia 
requisite,  tbat  is,  we  must  heartily  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviouiv 
and  witlM)ut  doubting,  rest  assured,  that  only  through  him  we  can  be 
made  partakers  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Without  the  infinite  merits  of 
Christ  all  our  attempts  are  in  vain,  and  man  can  never  be  saved.  This 
is  clearly  taught  every  where  in  the  word  of  God,  John  iii.  15 ;  '  For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;* 
and  verse  18,  *  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already/  When  we  consider  faith  as  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  we  mean  faith  unfeigne^iL 
sincere,  and  living,  that  is,  *  faith  which  voorketh  by  hwe.*  Gal,  v.  6." 

•*  This  faith  is  called  justijying  Jaiik,  because  through  it  man  ia 
accounted,  just  before  God ;  yea,  is  accounted  as  such,  according  to  the 
doctrine  o^.  Paul,  mihout  the  toarks  of  the  law  :  Rom.  xi.  6.  For  hoir 
is  it  possible  for  man  to  have  any  part  in  his  own  justification,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  be  justified  in  any  other  way,  than  by  first  confessing 
our  guilt  before  God,  and  that  we  have  merited  his  wrath  ?  However, 
those  who  are  justified  by  faith  must  prove  the  same,  and  give  evidence 
of  their  justification,  by  obeying  the  holy  law  of  God.  For,  according 
to  Paul's  doctrine  also,  <  faith  worketh  by  love  ;*  Gal.  v.  6.  And  sucE 
faith  is  styled  di  living  faith ;  because  it  is  unfeigned,  and  prcservea 
alhre  the  spark  of  continual  progress  in  virtue.  But  such  as  will  not 
confess  their  poverty  before  God,  and  do  not  place  their  whole  hope  of 
salvation  upon  their  Saviour  alone,  or  lead  lives  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  Christians,  are  said  to  possess  a  dead.Jeigned,  and  vain  faith  I' 
(Platon,  pp.  128.  146—148. 108.) 

We  have  allowed  this  respectable  writer  to  speak  thus  for  him^ 
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%e\{i  on  account  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  exposition  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  expressed  in  her  thirty- 
nine  articles  and  book  of  homilies. 

Though  the  Greek,  Church  allows  prayers  and  services  for  the 
-dead  as  an  ancient  and  pious  custom,  and  even  prays  for  the  re- 
jnission  of  their  sins,  yet  she  does  by  no  means  hold  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  or  determine  any  thing  dogmatically  concerning 
the  state  and  condition  of  departed  souls.  The  notion  of  purga- 
tory is  confuted  with  considerable  vehemence  by  M.  Stonrdza, 
in  nis  chapter  on  rewards  and  punishments;  but  his  arguments 
are  not  characterised  by  any  peculiar  novelty.  The  service  for 
the  dead  in  the  Russian  Church  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
commemoration  of  deceased  friends,  established  out  of  respect  to 
the  dead,  and  also  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  living  with  a 
sense  of  their  mortality. 

In  the  Greek  Church  there  are  seven  mysteries,  ^  (or  sacra- 
ments as  the  Latin  Church  terms  them,}  viz.  Baptism,  the 
Chrism,  the  Eucharist,  Confession  or  Repentance,  Ordination, 
•Marriage  and  the  Sanctified  Oil.  Of  these.  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  are  the  chief:  of  the  rest,  according  to  Piaton,  the 
-Chrism  and  Repentance  belong  to  every  Christian  :  but  Ordina- 
tion, Marriage^  and  the  Sanctified  Oil,  are  not  obligatory  upon 
all. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  performed  either  in  the  church 
or  in  a  private  house:  and  the  prayers,  exorcisms,  and  ceremo- 
nies attending  its  administration,  are  long  and  complicated.^ 
The  Greeks  and  Russians  always  use  a  trine  or  three-fold  im^ 
fnersion  ;  the  first  in  the  name  of  the  Father ;  the  second  in  the 
name  of  the  Son ;  and  the  third  in  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
this  usage,  M.  Stourdza  is  a  strenuous  advocate  in  opposition  to 
baptism  by  sprinkling,  as  adopted  by  the  Western  Church ;  but 
his  account  of  the  sacrament  itself  is  by  no  means  so  perspi- 
cuous as  that  of  Piaton,  which  is  far  more  correct  than  the 
views  entertained  on  that  subject  by  some  late  writers  in  this 
country,  and  in  substance  corresponds  with  the  view  pre- 
sented in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal.f  So  indispensable  is 
baptism  esteemed,  that  in  cases  of  extremity,  where  a  priest 
cannot  be  obtained,  lay-baptism  is  permitted ;  but  is  never  re- 
peated on  any  account. 

The  chrism,  or  baptismal  unction,  is  administered  immediately 
afler  baptism,  and  holds  the  place  of  confirmation  in  the  Romish 

" '-  -  ■...-.■       ..  ■        . .  .-.^  •       » 

*  The  reader  iriU  fl|id  a  copious  and  interesting  description  of  the  litorfrical 
•ervices  and  ceremonies,  incident  to  these  various  -  ordinances,  in  Dr.  KiR|;*s  Rites 
J>f  the  GreeJL  Chnrck 

+  Sec  British  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  513—661. 
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and  Protestant  Churches.  This  superstitious  ceremony  (for  such 
in  justice  we  must  term  it)  is  iilways  used  kt  the  reception  of  a 
proselyte  from  any  other  church  :  it  is  performed  by  the  priest 
anointing  the  baptized  person  with  holy  ointment,  with  which 
lie  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet,  repeating  these  words  at 
each  sign — ^  Xhe  seal  of  the  gifi  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  This  oint« 
ment,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Pinkerlon,  is  composed  of  up* 
wards  of  twenty  di£Gsrent  ingredients,  and  is  prepared  and  conse- 
t;rated  with  great  ceremony,  once  a  year,  at  Moscow,  by  a 
Bishop,  on  the  Thursday  in  passion  week. 

Both  Platon  and  Stourdza  condemn  the  Church  of  Rome  for 
depriving  the  laity  of  the  cup,  in  administering  the  Eucharist  r 
but  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  held  by  both  churches, 
haying  in  all  probability  been  introduced  into  Russia  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  middle  ages.  ,  Our  readers  will^ 
perhaps,  be  amused,  though  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, by  the  philosophical  analogies,  produced  by  M.  Stourdza 
in  defence  of  the  ^^  orthodox  church"  for  retaining  this  most 
absurd  tenet. 

"  Ce  sacrement  par  lequel  roeuvre  mysterieuse  de  la  redemption 
s'accomplit  et  se  materialise  tous  l^s  jours,  est  designe  soos  le  nom 
d'Eucliaristie,  ou  action  de  grace,  parcequ'il  est  efibctivement  Vatiion 
mutoelle  de  la  grace  divine. et  de  kt  gratitude  de  Vhomme  mises  eh  har* 
monie.  II  representc  le  seul  tribut  qtie  la  creature  puisse  offrir  ^  son 
createur  pour  le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  bieiifaits  et  le  plus  sublime  de 
tous  les  miracles.  L'importance  et  la  realite  de  I'Eucharistie  se  fonde, 
comme  celie  du  bapteme,  sur  des  consonnances  admirables  entre  lea 
deux  roondes,  ct  sur  les  emblemes  les  plus  consolans.  La  nutrition 
du  corps  nous  retrace  symboliquement  ceUe  de  fame.  Toutes  deux 
s'operent  par  les  memes  loix,  je  veux  dire  celles  de  la  transuhtantiation 
des  especcs^  moyennant  la  sanguification  et  la  secreiion  des  Siemens 
nutritifs.  Le  pain  et  le  viri,  sont  le  symbole  des  fiuldes  et  des  solides 
qui  communiquent  a  la  structure  humaine  la  forme  et  le  mouvement, 
L'ane  est  le  resultat  de  l'ossi5cation  et  de  la  formation  des  chairft. 
L'autre  s'effectue  et  se  conserve  par  la  circulation  du  sang.  .  Or  nous 
avons  fait  observer  plus  haut,  que  la  forme  et  le  mouvement  represent* 


principe  de  ^intelligence  et  donne  une  impulsi 
volontc.  Le  choix  des  deux  especes  dtj  pain  et  du  vin,  qui  caracte*- 
risent  le  corps  et  le  sang  du  Sauveur,  n'est  done  pas  indiflerent  et  arbi- 
traire  sous  le  point  de  vue  metaphysique.  Le  Mediateur  eternel  se 
donne  tout  cntier  ^  Thomme,  pour  agir  sur  la  totaitte  de  son  ^tre,  et  en 
nous  annon^ant  sa  presence  dans  I'Eucharistie  il  nous  r6vdle  une  veritd 
sublime :  c'est  que  iame  humaine  ne  peut  avoir  d^  autre  noiirriture  solide 
4t  vivffiante  que  son  Dieu  ;  et  que  ce  n*est  qu*en^  s^all^ant  sans  cesse  M 
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son  pvimdpif  qu*dle  patvient  h  renowoekr  les  forces  de  son  iiUdl^eMe  a 
de  sa  vcionte*  Ceci  eH  mon  corpf,  seloo  rauguste  manifestation  de 
PEvangile^  veut  done  dire  en  d'autres  termes,  ceci  est  mon  esprit,  ma 
fuiuance^  ma  sagesse  injiniet  rendus  palpahles  h  Vitre  digradi :  ceci  est 
mon  sang,  veut  dire,  ceci  est  ma  volonti,  mon  amour,  principe  du  uronvff* 
ment  universd^  qui  seulpeut  riginher  la  vohntk  de  Vhwnme,  Apr^  avoir 
wnsi  con8tat6  la  profondeur  et  la  soKdite  da  principe  abstrait,  aifMA 
qoe  le  sens  synibolique  du  sacrement  de  1  Euchartstie,  comnient  peul* 
mi  h&iter  un  moment  i  admettre  le  dogme  de  la  presence  ridk  sous  lee 
espies  tran^ormSes  du  pain  et  du  vin  f  Quelle  pourrait  6tre  cette  aiii* 
gnlidre  r^pugnanoe  i  adh6rer»  pour  toot  homme  p&ietr6  du  senti- 
ment de  la  toute  presence  de  Dieu ;  en  qui,  selon  Texpression  de  St* 
Paul,  fioaif  wvonSf  nous  nous  mouvons,  et  nous  existons,**  (Stourdza^  p* 
89—91.) 

The  Greek  Church  allows  the  eucharist  to  be  adminisfered  to 
infimts  at  the  breast,  from  the  desire  of  sanctifying  them  from 
the  womb ;  but  the  Western  and  Rdformed  Churches  allow  it 
only  to  persons  of  riper  years.  In  the  former  of  these  prac- 
tices, there  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith ;  but  the  latter  is  un- 
questionably more  scriptural  as  well  as  most  rational. 

Confession  or  repentance  is  stated  to  be  <^  a  mystery,  in  which 
the  believer,  on  the  sincere  confession  of  his  sins,  and  in  a  firm 
veliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  receives  remission  of  his  sins  from 
God,  through  the  servant  of  Christ"  It  is  always  necessary 
previously  to  receiving  the  communion.  The  Russian  Churchy 
mdeed,  prescribes  it  to  all  her  members  four  times  in  the  yeai^ 
and  in  the  monasteries  this  injunction  is  obeyed.  But  the  laity^ 
ibr  the  most  part,  confess  only  once  in  the  year,  Tto  which  the 
law  compels  them,)  and  they  usually  make  tlieir  confession 
during  the  great  fast  before  Easter.  Formerly,  it  was  customary 
for  tlie  priest  to  make  very  particular  inquiries  of  the  person 
who  came  to  confess,  urging  the  necessity  of  uncovering  the 
wounds  in  order  to  have  them  healed :  but  this  custom  is  now 
usually  laid  aside:  for  the  priest  only  recites  the  ten  command* 
ments,  and  interrc^tes  the  penitent,  which  of  them  he  has 
violated.  The  conusor  has  a  discretional  power  to  enlarge,  or 
lessen,  the  duration  and  d^ree  of  punishment,  or  to  excnange 
one  penance  for  another.  He  is,  however,  prohibited  from  im» 
posing  any  penalties  that  are  impracticable;  but  must  regulate 
them  accordmg  to  the  situation  of  the  penitents  and  their  ability 
to  perform  them.  The  common  people  usually  confess  in  the 
church,  one  by  one,  apart  with  their  spiritual  father :  but  per- 
sons of  distinction  make  their  confessions  to  the  priests  in  their 
own  houses.  After  confession,  the  priest  prays  that  ^^  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  God,  through  his  grace,  bounty,  and  love  to 
mankind,"  may  forgive  the  person  &U  bis  ains,  from  wUoh  (bjr 


^rtue  of  the  power  eommitted  tobim).  he  then  ahioheft  him  hi 
die  name  oi  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohoflt. 

Ordination  ^^  is  a<  mystery,  in  which  the  H0I3'  Spirit,  by  the 
htyjng  on  of  the  hands  of  his  servants,  consecrates  the  worthy 
person  chosen,  to  dispense  the  ordinances  and  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ/'  This  rite  is  performed  through  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  church,  who  confirm  the  choice  made,  by  exclaiming 
*'  He  is  worthy." 

Thomrh  the  Greek  Church  regards  matrimony  as  a  mystei% 
[tcmij)  Irlaton  defines  it  to  be  simply  a  holy  rite,  {^wd^)  m 
which  the  servant  of  the  church  unites  two  marriageable  persona^ 
and  implores  the  divine  blessing  upon  them.  For  this  more 
rational  view  of  the  subject,  the  venerable  metropolitan  did  not 
escape  the  censures  of  his  brethren. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  always  performed  in  the  church, 
and  it  consists  of  three  parts  or  offices,  which  were  formerly 
celebrated  at  different  times  after  certain  intervals,  though  at 
present  they  constitute  only  one  service.  These  offices  arc^ 
1.  The  betrothing,  in  which  the  parties  exchange  rings  or  other 
presents,  as  pledges  of  their  mutual  fidelity  and  attachment; 
^.  The  matnmoTnal  coronatitm,  which  is  propeiiy  tlie  rite  df 
marriage.  In  this,  the  priest,  having  pointed  out  the  duties  of 
die  matrimonial  connexion,  and  interrogated  the  parties  relative 
to  their  mutual  consent,  crowns  them,  with  prayer :  3.  The  d»- 
solving  of  the  crowns;  which  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
eighth  day,  the  priest  concluding  with  the  following  prayer: 
"We  thy  servants,  O  Lord,  having  ratified  the  contract,  and 
performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  as  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
laid  up  the  symbols  of  it,  give  glory  to  thee,  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages 
of  ages.''— •The  crowns,  anciently  used  on  these  occasions,  were 
garlands  of  flowers:  but  at  present  every  church  has  two  crowns^ 
made  either  of  gold  or  silver.  No  marriages  are  solemnised 
during  Lent ;  and  a  fourth  marriage  is  altogether  unlawful  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

The  last  mystery  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  that  of  the  Et/x«- 
Aaiov,  that  is,  the  sanctified  or  holy  oil,  the  administration  of 
which  is  not  confined  to  persons  at  the  point  of  death,  or  danger- 
ously ill,  like  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  out, 
if  devout  persons  require  it,  on  the  slightest  malady,  they  are 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  servant  of  the  church,  who  '  prayeth  to 
God  for  his  recovery  from  sickness,  and  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins.'  Thid  ordinance  is  founded  upon  the  advice  of  the 
apostle  James,  (v.  14,  15,)  but  is  not  deemed  obligatory  on  all 
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persons,  or  necessary  to  salvation.  According*  to  the  ritual  of 
this  mystery,  seven  priests  are  required  to  celrarate  it;  but  it  is 
now  administered  by  a  less  number,  it  being  difficult  in  the 
country  to  collect  the  number  stated  in  the  regulations.  Each 
of  the  officiating  priests,  in  his  turn,  with  a  twig,  upon  the  end 
of  which  there  is  a  little  cotton,  anoints  the  sick  person  with  oil» 
on  the  chief  parts  of  the  body. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  mentioned  mysteries,  the  Russian 
Church  retains,  certain  traditions  or  ceremonies;  whkh,  it  is 
asserted,  have  descended  from  the  apostolic  age,  or  were  in- 
stituted by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  which 
**  have  been  observed  by  all  holy  antiquity."  Although  it  is 
conceded  that  salvation  does  not  consist  in  these  ceremonies,  yet 
it  is  alleged  that  they  are  of  serious  importance.  M.  Stourdza, 
who  can  see  nothing  but  absolute  perfection  in  the  dogmas  and 
worship  of  his  church,  thus  eulogizes  her  external  rites : 

*^  La  necessite  du  culte  ext^rieur  se  fonde  sur  la  nature  inixte  de 
Phomme,  sur  la  realit6  des  rapports  existans  entre  le  monde  visible  et 
I'ordre  de  choses  superieur;  enfin  sur  I'imitation  de  notre  Seigneur 
J6su9-Chri8t«  Aussi  les  premiers  chr6tiens  se  r^unissaient-ils  reguliere- 
meht  pour  chanter  les  louanges  de  Dieu,  mediter  les  Ecritures,  offrir 
le  sacrifice  de  I'Eucbaristic  et  c61ebrer  la  n)6moire  des  martyrs  de  la 
v6rit6.  Les  accroissemens  du  Christianisme  qui,  sorti  des  catacombes, 
vint  s'asseoir  sur  les  trdnes  de  I'univers,  durent  necessairement  ajouter 
^  la  pompe  et  k  la  splendeur  des  solemnites  religieuses,  mais  le  fonds 
demeura  toujours  le  meme.  Les  fideles  continucrent  k  se  rassembler 
daus  les  temples  et  les  basiliques,  pour  y  jouir  des  promesses  du  Sau- 
veur,  qui  declare  sa  presence,  la  oii  deux  ou  plusieurs  adorateurs  sont 
T6unis  en  son  nom.  On  eut  toute  fois  lieu  de  s'ecrier  avec  le  Koi« 
Prophete :  Comhienfai  aime  la  magnificence  de  ta  demeure, 

**  Mais  le  culte  exterieur  transrais  k  I'eglise  orthodoxe,  par  les  pre- 
miers sidles  du  Christianisme,  n'en  conserva  pas  ipoins  son  unitef  son 
untformiti  et  sa  majestL  La  forme  des  temples,  les  autels,  les  vases 
8acr6s,  les  chants,  les  habits  pontificaux,  les  rits  des  sacremens  et  des 
iun^railles^  les  offices  de  la  quadragdsime,  les  pompes  nocturnes  de  la 
nativite  et  de  la  resurrection,  le  sens  emblematique  du  voile  qui  couvre 
.le  sanctuaire ;  des  encensoirs  et  des  mystiques  flambeaux :  tout  y  porte 
I'empreinte  de  I'antiquite  la  plus  reculee  et  la  plus  invariable. 

'^  La  Liturgie  ordinaire,  transporte  tous  les  jours  le  fidele  a  une 
distance  de  plus  de  treize  slides.  Le  berceau  de  la  religion  s'y  montre 
tout  en  tier,  avec  tous  les  dons  de  I'esprit  du  Dieu  si  propice  ^  I'enfance, 
et  toutes  les  saintes  coutumes  initiatoircs  du  Christianisme  primitif. 
On  y  reconnait  les  accens  des  humbles  catechumdnes,  I'aniour  et  I'al* 
]6gre$8e  des  inities :  la  cloture  des  portes  qui  precede  I'enonce  du  sym-> 
bole,  le  recueillement  qui  annonce  I'acte  de  la  consecration.  Le  voile 
se  baisse,  les  chants  se  taisent,  I'ofirande  est  accomplie.  Le  pr^tre 
se  prosterne,  sa  chevelure  antique  touche  le  pav6  du  temple,  et  aussi- 
.t6t  les  voix  d'ali^resse  se  font  entendre,  et  les  .sublimes  accens  du 
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Roi-Proph^«  r^tentissent  comme  jadis  devant  I'archey  pour  c6I6brer 
PHomme-Dieu. 

**  Toute  cette  divine  Liturgie  n'est  que  la  melodie  de  I'amour,  de 
la  fbi  et  de  P68p6rancey  qui  ressuscitent  les  6cho8  lointains  du  pass6.*' 
(Stourdza,  p.  103 — 103.) 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Greok  Church  is,  unquestionably,  of  gi'eat 
antiquity ;  but  candour  requires  us  to  add  that  it  is  most  tediously 
prolix :  and  we  turn  from  it  with  grateful  pleasure  to  the  simple 
out  sublime  and  devotional  formulary  for  public  worship  of  our 
national  church :  *'which,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  ib  so  judi- 
ciously contrived,  that  the  wisest  may  exercise  at  once  their, 
knowledge  and  devotion ;  and  yet  so  plain,  that  the  most  igno-. 
rant  may  pray  with  understanding;  so  full  that  nothing  is  omitted 
which  is  fit  to  be  asked  in  public ;  and  so  particular  that  it  com-, 
prizeth  most  things,  which  we  would  ask  m  private ;  and  yet  so 
.  short  as  not.  to  tire  any  that  hath  true  devotion.  Its  doctrine  is. 
pure  and  primitive;  its  ceremonies  [are]  so  few  and  innocent  that 
most  of  the  Christian  world  agree  in  them  :  its  method  is  exact 
and  naturalj  its  language  is  significant  and  perspicuous ;  most 
of  the  words  and  phrases  being  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
and  the  rest  are  the  expressions  of  the  first  and  purest  ages ;  so 
that  whoever  takes  exception  at  these,  must  quarrel  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fall  out  with  the  church  in  her 
greatest  innocence:  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most,  impartial 
and  excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no  member  o^  nor  had  any 
obligation  to,  our  church,)  the  English  Liturg}*  comes  so  near 
to  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none  of  the  reformed  churches  caa 
compare  with  it*' 

But,  to  return  to  the  Greek  Church : — the  Russian  clergy  are 
divided  into  regular  and  secular,  or  monks  and  parochial  clergy. 
The  latter  are  supplied  from  the  spiritual  schools,  which  are  in-^ 
tended  chiefly  to  train  up  young  men  for  the  priestly  office.  The 
superior  clergy  are  dividea  into  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  who  are  indiscriminately  styled  Archir^s  {Apx^spsig) ; 
but  the  title  of  Metropolitan  or  Bishop  is  merely  personal,  and 
not  properly  attached  to  the  see.  It  rarely  happens  that  one 
Ai'chir^  is  subordinate  to  another.  Promotion  to  the  episcopal 
rank  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  When  a 
vacancy  takes  place  in  a  diocese,  the  holy  legislative  synod  esta* 
blished  at  Moscow,  (to  which  the  entire  government  and  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  church  are  confided,)  presents  two  or  three 
candidaites  to  the  Emperor,  from  the  Archimandrites^  or  chiefs 
of  monasteries,  out  of  whom  he  selects  one,  whom  he  orders  to 
he  consecrated  an  Archir^,  though  he  is  not  restricted  in  his 
choice  to  any  one  of  the  candidates  thus  recommended. 
Next  in  dignity  to  Uie  ArcbirQs,  are  the  Blftck  Clergyi  w 
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nionks,  to  which  class  belong  the  Archimandrites, 'from  whom 
all  bidbops  are  chosen,  and  under  them  are  various  monastic 
officers.  All  the  Black  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  Archires,  are 
obliged  to  lead  rigid  and  secluded  lives ;  they  are  prohibited  from 
eating  animid  food,  and  are  not  permitted  to  marry  after  enter- 
ing into  this  order.  They  compose  the  regular  clergy,;  and  all 
the  powers  and  dignities  of  the  Russian  Church  are  exclusively 
vested  in  them. 

The  White  Clergy,  or  secular  priests^  consht  ()fptotoir^s{n§u^' 
tiBitfffi^),  priests,  deacons,  readers,  atid  sacristans^   The  protoir^, 
priests,  and  deacons,  must  all  have  been  educated  m  the  spiri-^ 
tosi  schools ;  and  they  must  also  have  been  msrried  before  thqr 
can  be  ordained  to  these  offices.    They  are,  however,  restricted 
from  marrying  widows,  and  can  only  marry  once.  On  the  death 
of  their  wives,  they  are  at  libeity  to  enter  into  the  order  of  the 
Black  Clergy,  by  becoming  monks;  and  thus  the  wUy  isopcMbe*- 
fbre  them,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  Russian  Church.    But,  if 
gnj  of  them  are  desirous  of  marrying^  a  second  time,  they  muBt- 
previonsly  resign  their  office  in  the  priesthood,  from  whicn  they 
are  for  ever  excluded.     The  duties  of  the  secular  clergy  are  pe- 
Ctiliariy  laborious.     The  service  of  the  church,  which  is  of  exces« 
sive  length,  must  be  performed  three  times  »-day :  and  the  ce^ 
remosdes  of  baptism,  marriage,  visiting  the  sick,  &o.  &c.  are 
both  numerous  and  complicated ;   conseqnentlv  they  have  but 
Btde  leisure  for  study,  ana  few  |Nd>lication8,  either  of  a  moral 
or  religions  kind,  come  from  their  pens.    As  however  the  state 
of  literature  among  the  secular  priests  has  undergone  a  material 
c^nge  for  the  better,  during  the  last  century.  Dr.  Pinkerton 
9|>eak8  of  many  of  them  as  men  net  onlv  of  exemplary  pietv  and 
&lelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  but  also  of  disdn- 
gmshea  learning.  In  most  of  1^  churches,  as  weil  in  towns  as  in 
villages,  a  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday,  and  on  the  prin- 
cqmf  holidays :  and  some  of  the  discourses,  which  he  has  heard 
in  difiR^*ent  parts  of  the  empire,  for  sound  reasoning  and  clear 
views  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  mig^t  have  done 
honour  to  a  British  clersyman.    The  superior  clergy  be  asserti^ 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  King  (who  wrote  fifly  years  since),  "  are 
men,  whose  candour,  modesty,  and  truly  priamive  simplici^  c^ 
manners,  would  have  illustrated  the  first  ages  rf  Onristianity.'* 
Their  theological  writi^s,  espeeialljr  of  late  years,  are  repre^ 
sented  as  honourable  to  their  profesaion  and  oountiy :  but,  nii« 
Ibrtunately  for  their  literary  reputation,  thej  write  in  a  language 
which  18  unknown  to  the  other  nadons  of  £urope.    The  ^  Oi^ 
thodox  Doctrine"   of  Platon,  and  the  <*  Four  Russian  DIsk 
courses,'*  of  Michael  Desnitzdd^  ike  present  metr<q»oUtan  of 
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Kbvc^orod  and  St  Petenbarg,  are  &e  only  prodtietions  of  tiie 
Russian  cler^,  which  have  been  naturalized  in  our  language. 

The  Treatise  of  the  late  venerable  metropolitan  orMoscow 
was  first  published  in  the  Slavonian  language,  in  the  year  1 765, 
since  whidi  period  it  has  gone  through  numerous  large  editions,* 
and  has  been  introduced  into  almost  every  place  of  education 
fa  the  Russian  Empire.  The  leamins;,  devotional  feeling, 
and  sound  Scriptural  knowledge  which  this  treatise  evinces  (as 
our  extracts  will  show),  are  such  as  would  do  credit  to  the  clergy 
of  any  church.  That  he  accommodates  himself  in  some  respects 
to  the  superstitious  notions  which  have  hitherto  obtained  among 
the  more  illiterate  Russians,  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  ob^ 
served :  but  we  think  that,  in  proportion  as  his  book  is  circc^ 
lated  anBoi^  them»  his  frequent  endeavours  to  torrect  their 
erroneous  iaeas  will  be  crowiied  with  success,  eq»ecially  as  the 
dUffiifiion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the 
Various  tribes  and  nations  that  inhabit  thft  vast  dommions  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  is  daily  increasing  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  numerous  Bible  Societies,  which  are  now  actively 
occupied  in  printing  the  sacred  volume. 

Toe  discourses  translated  from  the  Russian  of  the  most  Rev. 
Michael  Desnitzski,  present  metropolitan  of  Novogorod  and  St. 
Petersburg,  are  characterised  by  simplicity  and  clearness  in  an- 
nouncing the  great  truths  of  the  goi^eL  The  venerable  author 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  profound  learning,  who  has  raised  bim^ 
sdf,  by  his  talents  and  eloquence,  from  the  office  of  a  common 
priest,  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  Russian  Churdi.  The 
anonvmous  editor,  or  translator,  informs  us  that  the  sermons^ 
which  we  are  now  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
werfe  written  and  preached,  when  he  was  a  parish  priest  at 
Moscow^  and  that  tney  have  been  taken  with  his  consent,  from 
some  manuscript  volumes  in  his  own  hand-writinc,  dated  in  the 

i^ears  1787  and  1788,  and  hitherto  unpublished  m  the  Russian 
anguage.  The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are,  one  Lord,  one 
faun,  one  baptism  (Eph.  iv.  5) ;  the  difference  between  the  baptism 
of  John  and  of  Christy — ihe  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
(John  i.  SI — Si)  i  since  salvation  is  by  faiih,  what  place  is 
to  be  asAgned  to  good  works?  (Eph.  ii*  8,  9.)  and  ths  persons 
Jor  whom  Christ  prays,  (John  xvil.  9.)  As  the  volume  now 
under  consideration  is  neither  large  nc^  costly,  we  Aall  make 
mily  one  or  two  extracts,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showng 

*  His  truislator.  Dr.  Pinkevton,  has  enriched  his  "vioriE  with  maoy  TiiliwUe 
notes,  an  appendix  relative  to  the  Seceders  ff em  the  RiiMian  Chnrch  (contaiotag 
■mcl^curloas  matter),  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  volume,  and  an  historical  me- 
Boir  on  tbe  Rassiaa  Clergy,  whence  we  have  derived  several  interesting  partlca- 
lan. 
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the  unity  of  sentiment  between  .this  authqr  and  the  yenera][)Ie 
Platon,  on  some  important  topics  which  have  been  agitated  in 
this  count;ry.  Our  first  passage  shall  be  taken  from  the.  second 
discourse  on  baptism. 

^  As  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  was  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan  by  hu 
forerunner  John,  received  from  on  high,  the  manifestations  of  his  divi- 
nity— received  a  testimony  of  it  by  the  dejscent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like 
41  dove,  and  by  the  voice  of  his  heavenly  Father,  that  he  was  his  Son, 
begotten  by  him  from  Eternity,  in  whom  he  is  ever  well  pleased— 
that  he  is  the  true  God ;  so  every  one  baptized  in  faith  in  the  name  of 
the  life-giving  Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
ceives a  spiritual  anointing  through  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  the  sealing  by  his  giils  ;  the  seal  or  testimony  that  Christ  is  more 
than  a  servant;  that  he  is  a  son,  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God ;  that 
he  is  already  of  the  kingdom  of  holiness,  of  the  <  holy  nation,'*  of  the 
peculiar  peof^e  i  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  of  water^ 
effects  all  this.  Water,  which  washes  the  body  from  defilement,  is  used 
in  baptism,  not  as  the  thing  which  by  itself  purifies  the  inner  man,  but 
jmerely  as  the  thing  which  represents  the  invisible  Spirit  of  God,  which 
^:an  perfectly  wash,  cleanse,  purify,  and  sanctify :  but  from  this  differ- 
ence, between  the  outward  and  inward  baptism — ^between  the  baptism 
of  John  and  of  Christ,  with  water  and  with  the  Spirit,  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  outward  action — the  external  administration  of 
the  fceremony ;  we  must  not  reckon  it  sufficient  to  wash  the  man  with 
water,  which  does  not  cleanse  the  inner  man,  but  only  represents  that 
there  is  power  and  strength  communicated  to  the  man  by  the  saving 
operation. 

**  The  outward  baptism  with  water  is  still  without  power,  and  with- 
out efficacy  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  and  true  reconciliation,  and 
even  at  present  does  not  procure  pardon^  if.it  be  only  outwardly  ad- 
ministered, without  entire  conversion  by  the  invisible  Spirit  of  God> 
who  cleanses,  vivifies,  and  sanctifies.  Even  now  that  Christ  is  come^ 
as  well  as  in  the  time  of  John,  such  baptism  will  only  be  watery  and 
not  spiritual.  As  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Xord  to  heaven,  there  were  disciples,  who  when  they  were  examined 
by  the  apostles  whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they 
believed,  answered,  ^  We  have  not  so  much  aa  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost:*  so  even  now,  if  of  those  that  may 
be  reckoned  believers,  of  those  that  have  been  baptized,  there 
may  be  persons  who  not  only  do  not  feel  the  actual  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  themselves,  but  have  not  even  the  understand* 
ing  and  knowledge  of  him:  as  at  that  time  there  were  in  Samaria 
such  as  heard  from  the  apostle  Philip  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  were  baptized  with 
water,  yet  nevertheless  had  not  received  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  not 
honoured  with  the  spiritual  anointing,  *Sor  as  yet  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  fallen  upon  none  of  them,'  only  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost.    *  When  Peter  and  John  came  to  him  from  Jcrusa- 
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lem,  beififf  sen!  by  the  other  apostles^  they  prayed  for  them  to  God, 
and  laid  nands  on  them,  and  they  receivea  the  Holy  Ghost/— ^o 
even  now  there  may  be  persons  who  are  baptized  as  Christians,  with 
water  only  externally,  who  have  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit;  not 
profited  by  his  saving  operation :  you  ought  therefore  to  be  greatly 
afraid  lest  the  mystery  of  baptism  has  been  administered  only  as  a 
common  external  ceremony,  and  that  you  have  been  washed  only  witb 
water,  and  thus  miss  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'<  He  who  enters  upon  the  Christian  calling,  and  seeks  through  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  new  life» 
must  pray  tlie  Lord  our  God  to  send  down  upon  the  >outward  sign  of 
baptism,  upon  the  natural  water,  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  sanctify  the  water,  and  by  the  cleansing  power  of  his  sane- 
tification,  purify  from  pollution  both  the  body  and  the  soul,  and 
quicken  them  into  immortal  life."     (I>esnitzki,  p.  24 — 28.) 

On  the  subject  of  faith  and  good  works,  this  author  has  the 
following  remarks. 

**  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  salvation.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  life>  and  good  works  must  spring  from  it^  to  manifest  this 
me.  They  must  serve  as  marks  that  the  inner  man  lives  by  faith; 
wherefore  the  apostle  James  saith,  *  Shew  thy  faith  by  thy  works,*^ 
(ch.  li.  18,)  as  it*  he  had  said,  *  Since  ye  believe  in  Christ — since  ye 
consider  yourselves  redeemed  by  him,  and  think  that  ye  have  been 
made  alive  in  your  inner  man  by  faith,  then  shew  your  faith  by  being 
made  alive  through  it  to  good  works.'  It  is  the  property  of  life  to 
act ;  as  the  natural  man  does  not  conceive  himself^  quicken  himself,, 
produce  himself,  but  deriving  his  being  from  God  through  his  parents,, 
IS  born  and  receives  strength  to  move  and  act,  and  being  alive  mitst 
I  act :  so,  in  like  manner,  the  spiritual^  the  inner  man  cannot  save  him->^ 

!  self;  cannot  regenerate  himself,  or  give  himself  spiritual  and  eternal 

!  life,  but  receives  it  from  above,  even  from  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

I  Jesus  Christ,  through  faith  [as  his  mother].    Having  spiritual  fellow- 

ship with  Christ  by  faith  ;  being  by  him  regenerated  and  restored  to- 
life,  he  must  of  necessity  act  and  perform  good  and  spiritual  works  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  shew  and  testify  that  he  lives  by  faith,  and  is  re- 
I  generated  by  it.     As,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  cir- 

cumcision of  the  foreskin  of  the  flesh  was, only  a  sign  of  the  righteous^- 
ness  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  but  such  a  sign  as  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  observe,  although  the  individual  luraself  might  be  an  un-> 
righteous  man ;  so  now,  under  the  New  Testament,  good  works,  al- 
though they  do  not  justify  us,  must  be  performed,  that  they  may 
serve  as  signs  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  Faith  having  justified  and 
quickened  us,  must  infallibly  produce  good  works ;  not  for  justifica- 
tion, but  to  shew  that  it  exists  in  man  ;  hence  it  is  said,  that  *  faith 
without  works/  that  is,  destitute  of  the  appropriate  signs,  *  is  dead  :^ 
such  faith  cannot  quicken  the  man. 

'<  But  in  addition  to  this,  true  living  faith  appropriating  to  itself 
justification  through  Christ  must  produce  good  works,*  in  testimony  of 
our  gratitude  to  the  High  and  Lofty  One  for  the  blessings  he  has 
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'ti?fowered  upon  us»  As  eMUireii  Icnre  their  parents  a«icevdii%t9«€lste 
fleshy  not  in  order  that  they  may  gain  any  thing  from  them,  but  ra- 
ther to  express  their  thankfulne.«8  for  the  love  and  care  wtth  #hioh 
they  have  nourished  them  from  tlieir  birth  :'x-aBd  further^  io  regard  ID 
fthietr  inhentance,  they  must  be  convinced,  that  asil^was  no  defect  in  this 
'love  of  their  parents,  to  give  them  Ufe»  neither  can  it  argue  a  defr- 
ciancy  of  love  to  bestow  also  the  means  of  prolonging  Ille;  «o  in  the 
spiritual  birth,  we  must  love  God;  yield  ourselves  to  his  holy  witlj 
and  do  works  of  righteousness — not  to  merit  the  Christian  inheritance, 
the.  kingdom  6f  God,  but  rather  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  fdr 
the^racewlifch  has  redeemed  us.  We  must  be  persuaded  that  the 
^kfftgdom  of  God  'is  not  the  wages  of  an  hireling,  but  the  gift  of  G06 : 
1^  generous,  gramiSous  grant  flowing  from  the  -love  of  God,  *  vf  graee>' 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  But  our  love,  and  other  good  worka,  are  a  debt, 
and  not  deserving  of  any  recompense — ^  We  have  done  that  whioh 
Wfis  oiir  4uty  to  dio*  (Laike  xvii.  10.)  saith  Christ.  Do  not  think  that 
you  have  performed  much,  and  are  worthy  of  a  reward  for  your  aef- 
vice ;  by  no  means,  but  when  ye  have  done  all,  say,  We  are  unprofit* 
jable  and  useless  servants. 

**  Behold  then.  Christians !  what  faith  is,  and  what  our  works  are. 

,  See  that  our  salvation  is  in  Christ  alone,  depending  upon  his  merit, 

and  obtained  on  our  part  only  b^  faith,  which  likewise  is  the  gift  of 

God.     See  too  that  faith  must,  without  fail,  bring  along  with  it  good 

works,  .and  ithus  prove  its  existence:  and  as  an  appropriate' test  of  our 

Sratitude  to  God  for  our  redemption,  let  us  believe  in  our  Lord 
esus  Christ  with  a  true  and  sincere  heart;  believe  that  he  is  our  life 
and  our  salvation ;  believe  that  we  are  saved  by  his  grace  alone  through 
faith  ;  then  we  jshalldo  good,  love  Him  with  all  our  soul,  make  all  .our 
desires  bow  to  his  wil^  and  according  to  his  commandment^  love 
our  neighbour  as.outselves ;  yield  ourselves  servants  to  him  in  all  obe- 
dience, to  testify, to  him  that  we  are  his  grateful  children,  mindful  of 

'  his  g]:eat  goodness  manifested  in  our  creation,  but  more  especiaHy  in 
redeeming  us  through  the  Saviour,  our  Lord  J^sus  Christ.*'     (DqS' 

'mtzski,{>.  37^— 4^L) 

Thtti  "wJteole  of  the  discoiarses  on  the  cbaffaeterB  :for   wbum 

•Chvisi^pimya  (Jdbn  xvii.  9.)  is  truly  ext^eUent:  but* we  can  find 

-roem  etAy  for  one  extract  more.     Having  stated  at  lebgA 

who  ane  the  persons  intended,  he  thus  smna  up  his  argument, 

and  shows  for  whom  Christ  does  ^tot  pray,  and  consequently 

who  are  excluded  from  salvation. 

**'  Jesus  €hri8t4pray8  and  inlercedes  for  every  one,  Afhofhaving  beatd 
the  djnrine  word  proceeding^from  the  Father^  penetr<te»4U*/moMiiiig, 
'  and  con^BSses  it;  To  htn:  thovsacrtfiee  of  Christ  is  «arv»ig^^-«4!econoBi« 
atioa  is  obtatned-«*reden^tiion  is  effected^  He  belbveatthai 'iStir<f i», 
and  proceeds  from  God;  receives.it  into  htmaelf,  observe* 'it^  falfila 
Si^  cenfissMs  Jesus  Chriai  to  be  the  aoabaasador  of<j»ed,*  tbe^ertt  of 
Cred>tbe leather;  oo^^peratesmth  hisJieJy  Spirit^  betievcs  iutha  ^iri- 
hgrpestalksalOod;  believes  so  that^e  leaves  the  world, " 
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o^m  wiD«  and  cleaves  to  Christ  |  FeckoHS  hsmself  to  be  of  him,  and 
not  of  tiie  wor]d<-<^o  be  of  him  dene,  and  not  of  the  fleeh<— to  be  of 
him  aione,.and  Bot  of  the  devil.  Christ  sanctified  himselfy  oSbred 
iiiniself  in  sacrifice,  died  for  every  one  who  sacrifices  himself  to  hinm 
•fi4io  serves  htim  in  body  and  sfiirit,  sanctifies  himself  in  soul  and  heait» 
who  dies  to  the  world,  mad  abides  in  him.  Jesus  Christ  gives  ltfir» 
letemai  Uie  to  every  one  who,  like  the  branches  in  the  vine,  abides,  ia 
Him^  who  finds  in  him  tbe  heavenly  manna,  is  nourished  by  bis>ap»» 
ntual  food,  and  produces:  fruit,  is  regulated  by  his  doctrine,  and  gom 
.en  towards  perfection. 

**  For  every  one  Christ  prays,  who  with  a  true  and  sincere  heart 
•kas  recourse  to  him  by  faith,  and  asks  in  prayer.  '  Every  one  thalt 
Jttk^h  recefivetfa,  imd  he  that  seeketh  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knodi^ 
eth  it  shall  be  opened.'  For  all  tho^e  who  thus  believe  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ  prays — '  I  pray  (far 
them,'  saith  he,  *  and  not  for  tliem  only,  but  for  all  who  shall  beliete 
CO  me  through  tbetr  word/  '  But  1  pray  not  for  all  the  world ' — ^bat 
'mho  are  to  he  understood  by  the  term  tkevjmddf  and  who  are  excluded 
inom  the  prayer  of  Christ  ?  Under  tlie  name  the  toorld,  not  only  are 
those  to  be  understood  who  do  not  know  Christ  at  all,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  him,  as-  for  mstanoe  heathens;  not  only  those  are  meant  who 
^nriglit  by  tbe  wt»ks  «nd  miracleB  of  Christ  know  him  and  believe  ift 
Itim ;  but  who  like  the  Jews^  throi^h  obai^acy  would  not  acknow^ 
kdge  him.  Not  only,  I  say,  are  such  included  under  the  denomini^ 
.tion  e£  the  world,  but  also  all  those  wbo,  knowing  the  word  of  God 
&om  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  professed  the  faith,  do  not  produce 
'firait.from  that  divine  seed,  and  increase  it-;  but  it  is  choked  and  d»» 
filed  in  theoi  by  the  world,  and  they  rest  in  the  mere  name  of  Christ 
iaiiitir.  All  these  are  to  be  understood  as  the  world,  who  are  in  strict 
aiMance  with  the  ii^rld,  are  firmly  attached  to  it,  whose  hearts  are 
chained  down  to  earthly  things,  whose  thoughts  are  earthly,  s^nsua!^ 
devilish — not  heavenly,  spiritual,  divine. 

^'  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  every  one  is  excluded  from  the 
prayer  of  the  Lord,  and  is  condemned  with  the  worid,  who  is  the 
iHend  of  the  world,  and  in  fellowship  with  it,  and  is  not  one  with 
Christ.  Every  one  loses,  with  the  unbelieving  heathen^  eternal  life,  and 
ir destined  toetemai  death,  who  leads  the  life  of  a  heathen,  who  in^ 
Mges  in  kixories  and  drunkenness,  and  lust  and  avarice;  lives  as  if  he 
had  nefver  known  Christ,  nor  heard  his  holy  doctrine*  Every  one 
fidla-^ert  of  sidvation  through  die  Saviour,  has  no  participation  in  the 
aacrifice  of  his  dea^,  or  his  supper  in  tbe  heiEivenly  kingdom,  who, 
«4th  tfaa  obstinate.  Jews,  if  not  m  words  yet  in  deed,  puts  Christ  la 
desfth;  in  words Jike  Judas,  embraces  him,  but  in  deed  abandons  him^ 
mii  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  ajul  the  devil ;  and  for  a  little  gain,  a  verj 
small  aatiafaotion,.  betrays  him  to  t^iose  who  crucify  and  murder  him. 
Every  one  is  excluded  from  reconciliation  with  the  Father  who  is  not  at 
peace,  with  himself  and  with  liis  neighbour;  in  whom  tumultuous  pas«> 
Slims  and  vices  live,  who  endeavours  not  and  iatends  not  to  overcome 
Bs'last  and  desnres^  and  in  whom  dwell  anger,  envy,  enmity,  mti&fO^ 
fenee'ldw«rds^thers  like  himself,  and  who  cannot  nnd  peim  from  thta 
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Being  who  is  above  him.  Every  one  who  flies  from  the  holiness  of 
Jesus  is  estranged  from  him»  and  seeks  not  repentance  nor  communion 
with  Christy  nor  strength  from  him  for  his  direction,  and  thinks  not 
of  amendment*  No  one  can  come  into  fellowship  with  God  who  is 
here  alienated  from  him,  joined  to  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  abides 
not  in  Christ  his  temple,  his  inner  man,  but  defiles  it  by  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  pride,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  does  not  prepare  it  for 
a  habitation  of  God^  even  to  the  end  of  his  life.  No  one  can  hope  hi 
the  mediation  of  Christ  who  does  not  pray  that  he  may  intercede  for 
him  ;  and  if  he  asks,  yet  not  as  he  ought  to  ask,  but  merely  in  words^ 
«nd  not  with  the  heart.  He  honours  him  with  the  words  of  his  mouthy 
4iut  his  heart  is  far  from  him.  He  prays,  but  only  with  external  cere- 
mony, not  with  inward  humility  of  soul — he  prays  in  outward  forro^ 
not  in  inward  power.  And  as  the  Lord  sees  the  inner  mind,  hears 
the  sighing  of  the  heart,  accepts  the  spiritual  prayer — those  who  with 
their  lips  only  call  him.  Lord!  Lord!  shall  not  be  saved,  according 
to  his  own  declaration.  He  who  asks  not  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  but  with  a  wavering  unsettled  mind,  and  who  is  a  christian  only 
by  profession,  is  excluded  from  the  prayer  and  intercession  of  Christ. 
Behold  then  of  whom  it  is  that  he  says,  <  1  pray  not  for  all  the  world.* 
He  does  not  pray  for  those  who  do  not  seek  his  prayers,  he  excludes 
from  a  participation  of  his  *  sanctification  *  those  who  do  not  endeav- 
our to  obtain  sanctification.  They  fall  short  of  life  who  willingly  for- 
sake Ljfe^  that  is,  himself;  and  ^o  to  tlie  lost  world,  and  love  it-— he 
removes  them  from  redemption,  who  with  their  own  wills  remove  from 
him.  Summoned  to  the  judgment  of  God,  he  calls  and  they  do  not 
hear  his  voice ;  lie  draws  them,  but  they  do  not  go ;  he  knocks,  and 
they  do  not  open.  It  is  just  that  such  should  be  excluded  from  the 
flock— cast  off  from  mediation — ^lose  redemption.  It  is  just  that  our 
Saviour-  should  thus  address  his  Father :  <  Righteous  Father !  I  pray 
for  these,  I  pray  not  for  the  world/"  (Desnitzski,  pp. 48, 49.  51—54.) 

The  coincidence  between  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  the 
best  divines  of  our  national  church,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  latter.  The  lovers  of 
{)ure  and  unsophisticated  religious  truth,  will  be  gratified  to 
earn  (on  the  authority  of  the  translator),  that  the  venerable 
metropolitan,  Desnitzski  "  still  continues  to  deliver  his  weekly 
instructions  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  and  for 
the  most  part  unwritten,  after  having  performed  the  service. 
The  simple  illustration  of  divine  truth,  in  the  language  under- 
stood by  all,  attracts  a  great  multitude,  not  only  of  the  common 
people,  but  likewise  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  also  reckon 
it  a  happiness  to  have  these  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the 

gious  and  touching  addresses  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  their 
eloved  pastor." 
The  Russian  clergy  are  completely  exempted  from  all  civil 
taxes,  and  also  from  corporal  punishments,  even  in  the  case  of 
committiDg  capital  crimes.    By  an  imperial  decree  issued  in 
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1801,  they  are  permitted  to  bold  lands;  bat  the  greater  part  of 
their  support  is  derived  from  the  free-will  oiFerings  of  their 

Sarishionersi  and  their  revenues  are  comparatively  small.  The 
Russian  empire  is  divided  into  thirty-six  eparchies  or  dioceses; 
the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  provinces  or 
governments.  In  these,  there  are  483  cathedrals  and  26,59{^ 
churches,  many  of  which  are  magnificent  edifices.  The  service  of 
the  '  Orthodox  Church '  is  comprised  in  more  than  twenty  folia 
volumes,  all  in  the  Slavonic  or  ancient  languge  of  the  country^ 
which  is  liot  well  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  modem 
Russians.  Twelve  of  these  volumes,  one  for  every  month,  con* 
tain  the  particular  services  and  hymns  for  the  festivals  of  the  . 
saints,  who  are  so  numerous  in  the  Greek  calendar,  that  thejr 
number  far  exceeds  that  of  days  in  the  year.  The  chief  part  of 
the  service  consists  of  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  instead  of  being 
sung,  are  now  mostly  read,  and  m  a  very  rapid, — not  to  say 
unintelligible  manner.  The  gospel,  however,  is  always  read 
slowly,  and  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice.  Since  the  reigns  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Catherine  II.,  both  of  whom  introduced 
numerous  salutary  regulations  and  restrictions  into  the  monas* 
tcries  and  nunnerieis  of  Russia,  these  are  less  peopled  than 
formerly,  though  the  monastic  order  (w^hich  adheres  to  the  rule 
of  St.  dasil)  cannot  be  altogether  abolished  without  an  essential 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church;  for  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  clergy  can  only  be  chosen  from  the  monks.  The  nunne- 
ries, which  continue  to  subsist,  are  properly  asylums  for  aged 
or  unfortunate  females,  who  there  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  retirement,  most  of  them  being  usefully  employed. 

M.  Stourdza  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject  of  toler-^ 
ation,  on  which  he  has  many  sensible  and  iust  observations* 
Toleration,  he  contends,  is  the  great  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Russian  church :  and  his  assertions  are  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Pinkerton,  who  states  that  all  ranks  of  Russians  are  in 
general  free  from  that  persecuting  rancour  against  other  religious 
persuasions,  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics,. Though  the  Russians  adhere  strictly  to  the  doctrines  and  ce« 
remonies  of  their  own  church,  yet  not  only  the  laity,  but  also  the 
clergy  are  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
her  pale. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  M.  Stourdza's  volume,  we  cannot 
but  take  notice  of  the  flights  of  oriental  imagination,  which  are 
frequently  to  be  found  in  it.  These,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  layman  and  a  counsellor  of  state,  from  whom  it  would  be 
absurd  to  look  for  that  order  and  regularity  which  we  naturally 
expect  to  see  in  the  composition  of  a  divine :  but,  while  we  recog- 
nize in  his  pages  much  truly  Christian  feeling,  we  also  regret  i<k 
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jfadihim  too  eSkea  treating  of  Christianity  as  aayBttm^  a  themfi 
a^ipoculative  doctrine,  ratlter  than  as  a  vivifyinfr  principle^  tha 
life  of  the  livings  and  the  preparative  of  eternity.  This  writes 
Teatures  to  predict  high  destinies  for  the  national  church  of  hh 
country.  ^  She  has/  he  says,  *  been  persecuted :  she  has  passed^ 
throu^  fire  and  water;  she  has  resisted  the  assaults  of  Islamism» 
and  he»  converted  the  north*  She  has,  indeed,  been  deprived 
^  her  splendid  vestments;  but  nothing  can  wrest  from  her  that 
depositum  of  &ith  and  of  tradition,  which  she  has  preserved,  uiw 
adulterated  and  uninjured.  Though  the  ^  Orthodox  Church '  is 
now  undergoing  a  Babylonish  captivity,  yet  she  shall  rebuild  the 
temple :  and  that  stone  which  human  builders  have  pretended  ta 
Deject,  shall  become  the  corner-stone  of  the  sacred  edifice.' 

The  introduction  of  Bible  Societies  (now  amounting  to  moro 
than  two  hundred),  and  of  schools  of  national  instruction,  into  the 
vast  dominions  of  Russia,  together  with  the  wise  and  liberal  mea- 
sures which  are  now  in  progress  for  promoting  the  moral  and 
^vil  improvement  of  its  immense  population, — lead  us  to  hope^ 
that  M.  Stourdza's  expectations  may  be  realized.  Sincerely  do 
^se  wish  that  Russia  may  unite  all  her  effiirts  with  those  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  carrying  Christianity,  with  its  attendant 
blessings,  into  remote  countries:  for  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
ibe  church  of  Rome,  so  lon;^  as  the  latter  pursues  her  preaeat 
marrow  policy,  recoiling  with  a£Pright  from  the  pure  word  of 
God»  and  prostrating  herself  before  the  fallible  word  of  man. 


Art-  VI— MRS.  HANNAH  MORES  BIBLE  RHYMES. 

JBitle  Rhymes^  on  tlie  Names  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  J  with  Allusions  to  some  of  the  principal  In-- 
cidents  and  Characters.  By  Hannah  More.  12mo.  pp.  94:, 
Cadell.     London,    1821. 

If  any  one  were  to  ask  us  to  give  them  a  general  description  of 
Mrs.  More's  spirit  and  manner  in  conversation  with  her  friends^ 
we  do  not  know  that  we  could  convey  the  idea  more  effectually, 
than  by  referring  them  to  this  little  book  of  familiar  rhymes. 
The  enquirer  would  there  find  a  graceful,  flowing,,  unstudied 
exhibition  of  the  most  important  truths  which  can  interest  a 
mind  anxious  about  its  immortal  concei*ns ;  the  pastime,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  of  an  intellect  great,  and'  a  spirit  lofty 
in  the  smallest  undertakings;  and'  through  the  gaiety  of  Whose 
unpretending  couplets^  a  vein  of  pious  composure,  of  affectionate 
fi^sibility,   and  tempered  zeal,   is  characteristically  apparent. 
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Ju^  of  ihk  'iort  iS'the  converaftCiQQ  of  Haniuth  More^^-^eaflgy^, 
pointed,  unpresuiniiig»  pure,  spiritual,  and  learned.  We  hav^ 
therefore,  a  great  value  for  this  little  book,  as  a  sort  of  portrait  of 
the  ordinary  manner  of  this  distinguished  woman. 

It  is.  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  make  an  elaborate 
article  upon  this  unlaboured  production,  which  was  written  as  an 
attractive  preparation  of  the  young  mind  for  the  studious  perusal 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  by  laying  before  it  a  short,  familiar,  and 
condensed  view  of  its  properties,  distinctions,  and  general  excel- 
lence. This  has  been  done  in  verse,  of  the  four  feet  measure, 
with  an  apology  for  its  unsuitableness  to  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  matter  more  within  the  grasp  of 
young  memories,  and  of  giving  to  the  work  an  air  of  less  preten- 
sion, and  perhaps  of  greater  cheerfulness.  For  the  object  evi- 
dently in  the  view  of  the  author,  we  think  this  little  performance 
well  calculated,  and  that  it  would  answer  the  best  of  purposes  to 
lodge  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  memory  of  a  young  person, 
exemplifying  its  several  delineations  by  specimens  from  the 
sacred  book  itself.  We  will  now  let  the  work  speak  for  itself; 
and  we  trust  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  in  the  ex- 
tracts we  shall  produce,  which  are  .taken  without  much  selection, 
there  is  more  of  real  poetical  merit  than  the  title  '^  Biblical 
Rhymes"  adequately  expresses. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  leading  circumstances  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  royal  minstrel,  are  glanced  at  with  great 
spirit  and  effect  in  the  following  lines,  the  words  and  argument 
of  which  convey  important  truths,  which  cannot  be  too  early 
and  hardly  too  late  impressed  upon  the  heart. 

"  Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  ? 
Or  is  it  royal  David  siogs? 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  bring  to  view, 
Jesus,  thy  rdot  and  o&pring  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallow'd  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise ! 
Commerce  how  sure!  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  Hch  returns  receives; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed, 
So  praise,  which  we  to  God  ittipatt, 
Comes  back  in'blessmgs  to  the  heart. 
Qainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such'  interchange  'twixt  eaKh  ^md  heaven !"    (P.  28.) 

The  prophet  Isaiah  holds  his  proper  distinction  among  the 
subjects  recorded  in  this  pious  little  manual.     He  is  very  sweetly  ' 
announced,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  endued  with  the  feelings  both  of  a  , poet  and  a  Christian  to 
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be  qualified  for  describing,  as  Mrs.  More  has  -  done,  the  excdi* 
lencies  of  this  sublime  Organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'*  Thee,  great  IsaiMi,  dare  I  paint, 
Prophett  evangelist,  and  saint  ? 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw,  ''  -■■ . 

The*  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

**  Pk'ophet !  m  thy  immortal  lines, 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals, 
lliere,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise. 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz'd,  we  see  tlie  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph's  burning  coal 
Lefl  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch  all  who  live! 

*'  'Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song, 
So  vast^  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose. 
In  solitary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  CarmeFs  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade. 
To  sandy  valleys,  how  convey'd ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assigned. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th'  invisible  redeeming  King. 
In  every  image,  every  line, 
Messiah  I  we  behold  Thee  shine."     (P.  35,  36.) 

<'  Here  all  God's  attributes  unite ; 

The  gracious  and  the  infinite : 

Beyond  imagination's  dream. 

Thy  true,  auaust^  and  holy  theme. 

All  that  the  loftiest  mind  conceives^ 

All  that  the  strongest  faith  believes, 

All  were  too  feeble  to  express 

God's  love,  his  power,  his  holiness  i 

His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height^ 

In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite : 

No  danger  of  excess  is  here ; 

To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear."    (P.  37«) 

**  To  Him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering ; 
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The  waters  at  His  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand; 
The  mountains  in  his  scales  are  weigh'di 
The  hills  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
Mea8ur*d  by  his  almighty  hand. 
The  globe  a  particle  of  sand ! 
.Though  with  tremendous  arm  he  come, 
"'  With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 
Centre  and  source  of  light  and  lovef 
In  whom  we  are^  and  live,  and  move ; 
Hiough  not  confin'd  to  time  or  p1ace» 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space; 
Objects  df  his  paternal  care. 
The  meanest  still  his  mercies  share ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides. 
Yet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
NoWy  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds, 
The  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
He  gives,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

'*  The  young  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak. 
But  all  who  his  salvation  seek, 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endu'd ; 
On  eagles'  wings  sublimely  soar^ 

To  fear,  and  fjaint,  and  sin  no  more/'    (P-  3^ — ^39.) 

« 

The  interesting  tale  of  the  fortitude  and  miraculous  deliver- 
ance  of  the  three  holy  children,  whose  pious  contumacy  was 
proof  against  the  terrors  of  the  fiery  furnace,  is  told  in  very 
pleasing  couplets. 

*'  The  king  an  image  vast  displayed. 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made : 
With  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura*s  plain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear, 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psaltery,  flute. 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

"  See  Dura's  plain' how  crowded  now  I 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  al)?  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  a2f  abound? 
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<<  The  holy  brotherhood  belu^^ 
In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold ! 
Nor' flute  nor  sackbut's  sound  controls 
The  firm^  fixM  purpose  of  their  souls. 
Their  eyes,  their  hearts,. are  rais'd  on  Id^, 
The  burning  cauldron  they  defy. 
Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak, 
^ee  them. magnanimously  meek. 
No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king. 
No  charge  against  his  idol  bring. 
No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 
They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 
Prepared  they  stand.     They  scorn  to  swerve : 

*  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
£'en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 
Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  .grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  liis  due, 

In  life,  in  death,  resolv'd  and  true, 

No  image  shall  our  worship  see. 

No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.' 

The  king  with  madd'ning  fury  turns ; 

With  sevenCbld  heat  the  cauldron  bums  ^^ 

To  such  intensity  it  grew. 

The  men  who  cast  l£em  in,  it  slew. 

The  ardent  blaze  unaw'd  they  dare, 

They  burn  not !  God's  own  Son  is  there  ! 

Sav'd  by  an  all-controlling  hand. 

Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 

Triumphant  Lord  !  sav'd  by  thy  power, 

Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 

"  The  awe-struck  king  die  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 
Be  strait proclaim'd  throughout  the  land; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 

God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below.'  **    (P.  42— 44.) 

The  imagery  of  the  sublime  Habakkuk  is  described  with  great 
spirit. 

"  God  came  from  Teman ;  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way! 
Brightness  above,  around  was  sent ; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went. 
The  skies  with  unknown  splendours  blaze. 
Heaven  shows  his.  power,  and  earUi  his  pj^se ; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled, 
The  riverr trembled  in  their  bed; 


Bow*d  the  perpetual  hiUs. ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  oaves  wes  heard  to  sweef). 
His  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  tliy  will 
Th*  astoraah'dsim  and  moon,  stand  still  1 
The  shini&g  of  thy . glittering  spear 
Transfix  tfe  Iteathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glmee  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Measures  the  earth;  the  nations  fly 
Dissolved  and  scattered ;  Cushanfs  tents 
Burst  fordi  in  deep  and  loud  kunents. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  souad, 
Sudoen  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

*^  Yet.  though  Chaldea's  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Yet  though  the  fig-tree  may  be  found 
With  neioier  fhiit  nor  blossom  crowned ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and.  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praise,  my  God  shall  hear^ 
More  free*  more,  fervent,  more  sincre. 
*  Revive' thy  work; '  though  all  i^uid  ful, 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevail. 

"  Lord  of  my  strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown. 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  1 
Thy  great  salvation  «ets  me  free, 
I  shall  have  all  in  having  Thee."     (P.  50—52.) 

The  New  Testament  is  rightly  observed  by  Mrs.  More  to  be 
less  pliant  than  the  old  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.  Truths  so 
transcendent  must  be  approached  with,  a  holy  fear ;  and  scarce- 
ly less  than  genuine  inspiration  can,  with  safety,  venture  upon 
tne  thrice  sacred  theme.  Mrs.  More's  fervour  has  elevated  her 
to  the  confines,  and  her  pious  discretion  has  interdicted  her  ad- 
vance. It  is  in  the  following  manner  that  she  has  tremblingly 
touched  her  lyre. 

"  We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene, 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ; 
All  he  began  to  do,  and  teach 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem« 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme.. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  lofUest  neach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  &intly  prove 
Th'  iaeamate  God's  last  scene  of  love* 
Abandon'd,  none  lib  wees  partake; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

**  Yet  though  the  saered  blood  was^shed, 
'  Captivil^y;  waSf  captive  led/ 
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The  annab  of  mankind  explore^ 

Did  ever  conqueror  before 

Make  palpable  to  human  eyes, 

AchieTe,  such  glorious  victories  ? 

Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace 

Which  only  &ith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 

Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 

Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 

Shrouded  Divinity  confest, 

What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 

Thinss  contrary,  opposing  creatures 

Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures;     ^ 

The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 

And  senseless  eloquent  become. 

Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 

Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 

Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 

Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 

The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the  view; 

Th'  indignant  sun  his  light  withdrew ; 

No  natural  cause  eclipsed  his  face. 

He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 

Asunder  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 

Their  sympathies  with  loud  acclaim. 

The  yawning  sepulchres  unclose ; 

To  life  their  sleeping  tenants  rose ; 

The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 

And  with  it  all  distinctions  end! 

All  various  nature  takes  a  part, 

AH,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart. 

The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  thief 

Alone,  proclaim  their  firm  belief. 

Lord,  *  It  is  finished:*  here  we  meet 

Promise  and  prophecy  complete."     (P.  63 — 65.) 

We  will  give  one  more  passage,  from  which  we  may  deduce  no 
very  faint  impression  of  the  consolation  and  corroboration  which 
faith  imparts  to  the  soul,  when  no  earthly  solace  remains. 

"  Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room, 
The  day  scarce  piercing  through  the  gloom  i 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd-,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend, 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  etfd ; 
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Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 

Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame* 

No  human  consolation  near» 

No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 

Of  every  earthly  staj^  bereft, 

And  nothing — but  his  Saviour  left. 

Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 

The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust. 

The  joy  God's  promises  impart 

Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 

Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 

He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies.    (P.  85,  86.) 

Such  is  the  productive  energy  of  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  amidst  declining  .years,  sufFerings,  and  bereavements.  She 
now  pursues  the  remainder  of  her  journey  alone,  after  losses 
irhich  have  left  the  world  almost  a  wilderness  for  her.  But  she 
treads  the  valley  not  companionless ;  her  thoughts  are  cheerful 
company,  faith  supports  her  steps,  hope  illumines  her  path,  and 
charity  cheers  her  progress.  She  has  still  a  large  family  that 
stand  spiritually  relateato  her  among  the  mothers,  and  wives^ 
and  daughters  of  Britain,  and  at  this  moment  there  does  not 
live  the  woman  connected  with  society  by  so  many  gentle  ties 
and  endearing  affinities.  When  we  consider  her  long  and  la- 
borious service  in  the  cause  of  humanity;  the  diffusive  good 
wrought  by  the  various  productions  of  her  intellect ;  her  tracts^ 
which  have  opened  the  prospect  of  another  world  in  the  darkest 
comers  of  that  in  which  we  live ;  her  treatises,  which  have  forced 
their  way  among  the  highest  ranks,  and  gained  for  truth,  and 
conscience,  and  the  claims  of  the  gouI,  a  short  hearing  amidst 
the  revelry  and  riot  of  tumultuary  pleasure;  when  we  think 
of  those  personal  labours  of  love,  that  once  filled  a  wide  cir- 
cuit of  visitation  round  her  happy  residence,  when  her  presence 
carried  joy,  and  consolation,  and  instruction,  to  the  scenes  of 
ivant,  and  woe,  and  brutal  ignorance,  we  feel  a  sort  of  kindred 
cord  that  binds  us  to  her,  together  with  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  contrast  in  which  those  stand  opposed 
to  her,  who,  in  their  accursed  publications,  labour  to  ensnare  the 
soul,  and  to  intercept  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation,  or  who, 
as  politicians,  or  lawyers,  or  pseudo-philanthropists,  contend  for 
the  diabolical  influence  of  the  press,  under  pretence  of  upholding 
its  freedom,  we  can  hardly  look  upon  such  beings  as  partaking 
with  her  of  a  common  nature; — the  distance  between  them  is  so 
immeasurably  vast,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  it  without 
either  exalting  this  lad^  above  human  praise,  or  sinking  those 
men  below  human  charity. 
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Art.  VIL— HECORDS  OF  THE  KEALM. 

Meports  from  ihe  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to 
execute  the  Measures,  recommended  by  a  Seltct  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commonsy  respecthtg  th£  Piibtic  Records  of 
the  Kingdom,  &€•     1800 — 1819.     In  two  volmnes^  folio. 

These  splendid  volumes,  which  have  jost  issued  from  the 
press  of  his  Ms^eftty's  printers,  do  not  in  strictness  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  tribunal,  havii^.  be^^  executed  by- 
royal  command,  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  But  as  they  contain  matters  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  our  national  history,  and'  also  to  the  security  of  tree- 
hold  property,  together  with  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
aanual  expenditure  of  very  considerable  parliamentary  grants, 
which  (we  happen  to  know)  has  been  conducted  with 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  economy,  and  to  the  su^tual 
value  of  the  labour  peiTormed;  we  gladly  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  to  us,  of  redeeming  the  pledge  given 
in  a  former  volume  of  our  journal*,  and  of  offering  to  ojbt 
readers  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Right  Hon* 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Realm. 

In  pursuance  of  an  address  to  his  late  Majesty^  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1800,  a  commission  was  issued,  em- 
powering certain  Right  Honourable  and  learned  persons 
therein  mentioned,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  national 
records  in  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was 
communicated  to  Parliament  in  an  elaborate  Report  of  which 
Vffe  gave  a  notice  in  the  volume  above  referred  to.  The  royal 
commission  was  renewed  in  1806,  and  again  in  1817 ; .  and  the 
details  of  the  Commissioners'  proceedings  are  comprised  in 
the  volumes,  of  which  we  are  now  to  present  an  oudine  to  our 
readers. 

After  appointing  sub-commissioners  and  other  officers  to 
assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  important  duties^  and 
establishing,  a  system  of  monthly  and  annual  returns  from  all 
|>ersons  employed  by  them,  (by  which  fraud  or  imjposition  was 
eiSectually  preventea,)  the  commissioners  directed  their  attest 
tien  to  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  buildings  in  which 
our  national  records  are  deposited ;  the  fDrmation  of  catalogues^ 
calendars,  and  indexes  for  facilitating  reference  to  them;  the 
transfers  of  certain  records  to  other  offices  to  which  thev  most 
suitably  belonged,  and  the  selection  cf  original  records  and 
documents  for  publication. 
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•   }.  WiA>  respeet  tcr*  :tlm  staie  of  tibo  deprntoiiw  ctf  our 
;QSkionaLrBeordB,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark^  that  xtteasores  have 
heotk  taken 'towajrds  providing  a  more  secure  .repository  forthe 
ifllste  ^apmss^ski  Ik)Bdon^  and  also  towards  reiidem^  the  arrange- 
DEMBot  of  the.  Statef^Paper  Office  more  complete,  and  more  suit- 
able to  the  digsity  and  imf>ortance  of  tlvsEr  nature,  and  dieir 
utility    to  tfase  public    service:    objects   for  whicdi    no  ad^ 
4iBite  provision  nad<  been  made  prior  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Eeeord  Commisaion.    Increased  accommodation  has  also  been 
provided  for  the  Journal  and  Paper-Office  of  the  House  of 
CloHunons,  for  the  Record-Offices  in  the  Chapter^House  at 
Wiestminster, .  and  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  certain 
^cfficeB  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.    There  remain, 
•however,  a  few  repositories  in  London,  the  insecurity  of  which 
has  o&en,  but  as  yeti:o  little  purpose,.been  brought  before  the 
oonmdoration  of  PadiamrenL    In  Scotland,  the  case  is  widely 
•dififereait.    A  General  Register  House  was  erected  many  years 
.  since  at  Edinburgh,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  admirable. 
Ilnd^  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  tb«^ 
edifice  has  undergone  very  material  repairs,  and  the  disposition 
of.  the  mnUifaTious,  national,  and  local  documents,  wfudi^are 
.tiiere  dqfiossted,  heoB  been  greatly  improved. 

II.  To  those,  who  are  interested  in  the  transmission  of  free- 
hoki  property,  or  in  the  exercise  of  particular  feudal  frasH 
cbisesy.ngfats,  or  emoluments,  which  were  originally  granted 
fay -Ae  sovereigns  of  England  or  Scotland;  it  is  of  tne  utmost 
importaause  that  there  shodld  be  accurate  cettalogues,  caiemjhr^, 
^anai^ifleavtf  to  >die  Reoord&,  by  which  such  estates,  franchises, 
orjisgbls  wBce  coinferred ;  and  in  this  department,  the  laboura 
of  tine  cofiuxiMsioiiers  and  of  the  officers  employed  by  them 
Iwreheea^tBiaently  Buoceasful. 

lalibe  State-Ihtp^  Offi^ee,  great  exertions  have  been  made 
■mace  the  year  1802,  in  comjpiling  calendars  to  ihe  royd 
l^torsy  books  of  >thje  Council  oi  State  during  tl^  interregnmn^ 
jKfem  n^aiing.  in  trade,  fisheries, .  fordgn  plantations,  law^ 
matters,  &c.  &c.  Thirteen  catlendacB  of  this  description  have 
been  aleeady toompleted,  and  five  others  are  in  progress^  Much 
tnefinUabouriias  siao.  been  bestowed  in  arranging  and  binding 
iBea^.thaa460Tohimes,of  various  papers  and  documents,  rela- 
ting to  public  :aj&irs.'between  the  yestrs  1516  and  1780.  Hie 
Records,  transmitted  in  1770  from  the  House  of  Lords  to itbe 
aM  JStatterP^per  Office  in  the  Treasuty,  ha^e  been  eacamined'^and 
4tiitiib^ted  into  two  dasses :  one  relating  to  civil  afflursfrom 
fienry  IIL  to  fiemy  VIII. ;  and  the  other  to  military  matlei» 
A^  Edward  HI.  to  Henry  VIII;;  and  two  chronological 
calendars  of  these  articles  have  been  formed.    lu  the  Chapter- 
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House  at  Westminster^  the  arrangement  of  the  Records  aba 

been  completed,  and  an  entire  o  eneral  catalogue  of  its  contents, 

bias  been  formed,  copies  of  which  are  deposited  in  that  office, 

•in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  British  Museum.    la  the 

Chapter-House  also,  the  indexes  and  calendars  to  particular 

series  of  Records  have  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  various 

.new  indexes  to  others  have  been  made  or  are  in  j^rogress ;  and 

:the  numerous  treaties  between  England  and  foreign  countries, 

with  other   state-papers    and   documents,   have   been  newly 

arranged. 

At  the  Tower,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  ar- 
ranging the  State  Papers,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  that 
of  JEdward  HI,  and  in  arranging  and  indexing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James  I.  Similar  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  s  Office  (which  is  under  the 
controul  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer) ;  and  in  the  Register- 
House  at  Edinburgh.  Various  catalogues  are  in  process, 
adapted  to  the  improved  arrangement  of  the  Records  ol  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  prosecuting  the  researches  necessary  for  these  various 
purposes,  different  instruments  were  discovered  in  one  office, 
which  might  with  advantage  to  the  public  service  be  more  ap- 
propriately transferred  to  others.  In  such  cases  the  requisite 
transfers  have  been  made.  But  what  is  yet  more  important  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  many  valuable  records 
have  been  found,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in 
existence,  or  which  had  been  lost  in  the  confused  heaps  of  un- 
arranged  materials.  Some  of  these  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  progress  of  arranging  the  unsorted  records  of  different 
offices,  and  others  during  the  course  .of  a  search  for  charters 
and  statutes  in  the  cathedrals,  universities,  and  other  public  re- 
positories of  records  throughout  England  and  Ireland.  The 
curious  and  interesting  details  of  these  discoveries  fill  many 
pages  of  the  Reports  under  our  consideration,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  specify ;  we  pass  therefore  to 

III.  The  Works  printed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners. — ^ 
These  are  of  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Calendars,  Catalogues,  and 
Indexes ;  and  2.  Original  Records,  which  have  been  selected 
and  published  either  entire,  or  in  abstracts,  acccMrding  to  their 
apparent  utility. 

First,  among  the  Calendars^  Catalogues,  8fc.  of  English  Re- 
cords, the  consolidated  Index  *  to  the  two  celebrated  volumes 

preserved  in  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster,  and  known  by 

*— — — ■ — — ■ — - —  •■'■     »■■ 

•  Libri  Censnalis  vocati  Domesday-Book  ladices.  Londoo,  1811,  folio. 
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ibe  name  of  Domesday  Book/ justly  claims  the  pre-eminence. 
Domesday  Book,  one  of  the  most  antient  records  in  England, 
is  the  register  made  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
from  which  Judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  value,  tenure, 
and  services  of  the  lands  therein  described.  The  exact  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  undertaking  this  survey  is  differently  stated  by 
historians,  who  have  designated  it  by  different  appellations, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  From  the  memorial  of 
the  completion  of  the  survey,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  finished  in  the  year  108(j :  and  from  an 
attentive  comparison  and  consideration  of  several  passages 
contained  in  tne  Record,  that  date  is  not  only  confirmed,  but 
there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  multiplication  of 
subordinate  inquests,  the  work  must  have  been  completed  in  a 
short  time:  and  that,  from  a  transcript  or  abridgement  of  the 
returns  or  breviates  from  the  different  counties,  the  great  re- 
gister was  afterwards  formed,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  jSDottfCfOS];^ 

Concerning  the  origin  and  object  of  this  Record,  historians 
are  not  agreed.  Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  affirms  that  this 
survey  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Alfred,  who,  at 
the  time  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tithings,  had  an  inquisition  taken,  which  was  digested  into  a  re- 
gister that  was  called,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  reposited^ 
the  Roll  of  Winchester.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  for 
doubting  the  formation  of  such  a  survey  in  the  time  of  Alfred ; 
as  we  have  only  one  solitary  authority  for  its  existence;  and  the 
most  diligent  investigation  has  not  been  able  to  recover,  among 
the  records  either  of  the  Saxon  or  of  later  times,  the  slightest 
indication  that  such  a  survey  was  ever  known.  The  account 
contained  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1085,  (which 
enters  minutely  into  the  motives  for  the  formation  of  this  sur- 
vey,) is  in  all  probability  correct,  and  we  believe  is  now  ge- 
nerally adopted.  From  that  venerable  fragment  of  early 
English  history,  we  learn  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King 
William's  reign  an  invasion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark ; 
and  the  military  constitution  of  the  Saxons  being  then  laid 
aside,  and  no  other  substituted  in  its  stead,  the  kingdom  was 
wholly  defenceless,  which  occasioned  the  king  to  bring  over  a 
large  army  of  Normans,  and  Bretons,  who  were  quartered  upon 
every  landholder,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  people.  This  ap- 
parent weakness,  together  with  the  grievances  occasioned  by  a 
foreign  force,  might  co-operate  with  the  king's  remonstrances, 
and  tne  better  incline  the  nobility  to  listen  to  his  proposals  for 
putting  them  into  a  posture  of  defence.     For,  as  soon  as  the 
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dMgerw«&  pa^t,  the  ktBg  kdUl  a  grevt  council  to  ioc^iure  lata 
the  stsbte  of  tbe  nation ;  the  immediate  consequeoee  of  whkk 
jfm  the  compiling  of  the  great  swrvey^  called  Dom«ftdi^Boek« 
wIbo^^  wae  nni&hed  th«  ne:;^t  year>  (A.  D.  1086^)  and  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  that  very  yeaE  the  king  was  attended  by  aU  his  no-* 
bility  at  Sarum,  where  all  the  principal  land-holders  submitted 
their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  miUtary  tenure^  became  the  kii^'a 
tassais^  and  did  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person. 

For  Uie  adjusting  ofthis  survey  certain  c(Hnmissioners>  called 
the  King's  Justiciaries,  were  -appointed^  who  (it  appears)-  asso^ 
eiated  to  them  soma  principal  person  in  each. county :,  aad  these 
inquisitors^  upon  the  oath^  of  the  sheriffs^  tlve  lords^  of  each 
manor^  the  presbyters  of  each  chujcch,  the  reeves  of  every  hun* 
dred,  the  ba^ffs  and  si&  villsms  of  every  villase^  were  to  inquire. 
mto  the  name  of  the  place,  the  person  whp  hehl  it  in. the  tinva 
Off  fiing  Edward  the  Confessor ;  who  was  the  {M*esent  possessory 
histw  maoay  hides  (an  uncertain  measure)  of  Ismd  the  manor  cour 
tained;  how  many  carrucates  or  plougJMands  (thatis>  as  much 
acable  a^  could  be  msm^ed.  with  one  plough  and  the  beasts 
heloBging  thereto  in  one  year),  were  in  demesne ;.  how  man^ 
homagers,  viUans^  cQtarii»  servi,  freemen,  and,  tenants  in  socagja 
there  were ;  what  quantity  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture ;  how^ 
many  mills  and  fish  ponds ;» bow  much  was  added  or  taken  away ;( 
wh?Jii  wasithe  gross- value  inKing  Edward's  time^  and  how  mack 
each  fr«e»4nan  on  spcrman.had.or  has.  AU  this  wvs  to  be  trebly^ 
estimated  ;-'"'lil^V8|s,  the  estate  was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Con^ 
fgffisoF^  th#]|ras^it.wa»  be^owed by  King:  William;  and,  thirdly^ 
m  its  va^^atrdodat  the  formation  of  me  siirvey.  The  jurcur&y 
s^reover,.  vrere  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be  made  in 
the  value^.  The  inop^itions  having  been  taken^  were  sent  by> 
the  Justiciaries- to  Winchester,  and  there  classed  and  methodised^ 
andi  ent^r^  in  a  regi^er  such  aa  we  now  view  it»  The  four 
novthe^  counties  of  Northumberhgid*  Cumberland,  Westmorr* 
Imdy  ai^  Durham,  are  not  described  in  the  survey ;  neither  i& 
I^mcashire  under  its  proper  title.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
f  oyal  commifiisioners  mignt  find  it  impossible  to  take  any  exaoir 
aur.vey  of  the  three  counties  northemi¥H>st  of  all,  ai».tbey  had. 
suffered  bo  much  from  the  Conqueror's  revenge,  and  also 
from  the  frequent  inroads  of  the.  Scots:  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  Tee»  and  Tyne  (forming. the^  county? 
of  Durham)  had  beejft  conferred  by  Alfred  on^  the  bishop'of  ih^t, 
m^,  who,  at  the  coming  of  the  Cpuqueror^  was  routed  a  Cbiuii 
!|Salatine«  Uppn  the  whole,  the  survey  a{)peara  to  have  been^ 
made  with  aamuch  exactness  as  was  possiole.  It  is.  evident 
from  several  passages  of  Domesday  iDooki  that  charters  were 
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«Kbited  to  the  commissioners.  A  very  large  portion  of  thii 
fefged  charters^  i^hich  are  extant  at  this  day,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  period  -Wrhen  this  snrvey  was  made ;  they  were  fiibricatedt 
by  the  monks,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  the  titles  to  their  property 

food  when  the  Norman  Commissioners  came  among  them;  some 
ad*  even  forged  seals,  an  appendage  of  Norman  origin  whictt 
was  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

By  the  completion  of  the  Domesday  Surtey,  the  Conquerot* 
acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  possessions  of  the  crowtr. 
It  afforded  him  the  names  of  the  landholders,  who  (as  may  be 
expected  from  the  rery  numerous  forfeitures  that  were  caused 
bythe  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  English  nobility  at  the  battle 
ofHastings,aftdbytbe  subsequent  fruitless  insurrections  of  those 
who  survived,)  were  chiefly  tne  soldiers  and  ministerial  depen- 
dents of  WtlKam  the  Norman.  The  churches  and  monasteries^ 
however,  continued  to  retain  their  ancient  patrimony ;  in  some 
iirstances,  with  considerable  additions  itotn  the  Conqueror  him- 
self. Further,  the  Domesday  Survey  enabled  him  to  fix  the 
proportion,  of  Danegeld  *  on  the  property  of  each  landholder. 
This  odious  tax,  from  the  payment  of  which  the  Confessor  haA 
absolved  the  English,  Was  revived  atari  early  period  of  William'^ 
feign,  and  had  become  subject  to  numerous  exemptions  infavour 
of  the  clergy  and  religious  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  great  lordsi 
and  barons,  &c.  who  held  by  military  Service,  and  also  in  favouf 
of  persons  who  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  it  under  especial' 
grants  from  the  Kin^.  Thus  the  produce  of  the  tax  was  greatly 
diminislred. 

Independently  of  the  immediate  uses  of  this  ^rvey  to  the 
Conqueror,  it  is  to  this  day  a  record  of  no  small  importance  to 
fte  historian  and  to  the  antiquary,  for  the  light  it  throws  on  thei 
iiffetent  classe«  of  persons  into  which  the  English  people  were 
divided — the  different  denominations  of  lands,  their  culture^ 
and  measurement — the  different  denominations  of  money,  and 
tfce  persons  and  places  that  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  coinage—^ 
territorial  jurisdictions  and  francmses— tenures  and  services-^ 
4!rimfnal  aoid  civil  jurisdictions— ecclesiastical  and  historical 
matters  flicrdn  noticed,  besides  many  curious  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail. 

But  the  historian  and  antiquary  are  not  the  only  persons  in- 
terested in  this  venerable  document :  it  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  the  Mghest  authority  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  has  beeu 
presertet!  frorfti  jthe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  until  now 
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with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  Appeals  to  the  decision  of 
this  survey  occur  so  early  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  King 
John :  in  subsequent  reigns,  the  pleadings  in  ancient  demesne 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  proof  of  ancient  demesne 
still  rests  with  the  Domesday  Survey.  Other  cases,  in  which  its 
evidence  is  yet  appealed  to  in  our  courts  of  law,  are,  in  proving 
the  antiquity  of  mills,  and  in  setting  up  prescriptions  in  non  de^ 
dmando  (that  is,  to  be  discharged  absolutely  from  the  payment 
of  tithes).  By  the  statute  9  Edw.  II.,  called  Articidi  Cleri,  it 
ivas  determined  that  prohibition  should  not  lie  upon  demand  of 
tithe  for  a  neuj  mill.  The  mill^  therefore,  which  is  found  in 
Domesday,  must  be  presumed  older  than  the  ninth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  and  is  of  course  discharged,  by  its  evidence, 
from  tithe.  Again,  as  most  of  the  religious  houses  were  exempted 
generalljr  from  jpaying  tithes  of  lands  in  their  own  hands,  irom 
the  paucity  of  dates  in  early  documents,  the  Domesday  Survey 
is  very  frequently  the  only  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  that 
the  lands  claiming  a  discharge  were  actually  vested  in  such 
monastery  or  religiQus  house. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Domesday  Book. is  in  two  vo* 
lumes :  it  is*  written  on  vellum,  of  singular  fineness  and 
beauty,  partly  with  red,  but  chiefly  with  black  ink ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  long  series  of  years  that  have  escaped  since  it 
was  finished,  it  is  still  legible  with  great  ease,  'ihe  first  i& 
a  large  folio,  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages  of 
vellum,  in  a  small  but  plain  character,  and  in  double  columns 
on  each  page.  It  contains  a  surviey  of  most  of  the  counties  of 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Northumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Durham,  and  part  of  Lancashire,  which  were  never  sur- 
veyed for  the  reason  above  noticed.  The  second  volume  is  a 
fimall  folio,  written  on  four  hundred  and  fifty  double  pages  of 
vellum,  in  single  columns,  and  in  a  character  somewhat  latter 
than  that  of  the  preceding  volume.  It  contains  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Part  of  the  county  of  Rut^ 
land  is  included  in  Northamptonshire,  and  part  of  Lancashire 
in  the  counties  of  York  and  Chester.  The  order  pursued  in 
each  county  is  this : — ^The  king's  name  and  lands  are  first  set 
down,  and  then  those  of  the  church,  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  names  and  lands  of  the  nobles  according  to  their  rank, 
who  held  of  the  king  in  capite. 

In  1767,  in  conseauence  of  an  address  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  his  late  Majesty  gave  directions  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Domesday  flook,  among  other  records.  An  en- 
graved fac-simile  was  at  first  contemplated ;  but  the .  great 
expense  of  such  an  undertaking  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside: 
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and  a  tolerably  exact  .fac-simile  metal  type  having  at  length 
been  obtained^  the  editing  of  the  work  was  confided  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Chapter-House  at  Westminster,  a  gentleman  of  singular  leam-» 
ing  and  experience  in  this  department  of  literature,  who  had 
had  almost  daily  recourse  to  the  book  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  1770,  and  was  completed  early  ia 
1783,  at  the  press  of  Mr.  John  Nichols :  the  type,  with 
which  it  was  executed,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  con-* 
sumed  his  printing-office,  in  Februaiy,  1808.  Accurately  as 
Mr.  Farley  accommished  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  the  printed  Domesday  was  comparatively  of  little  .  value 
for  want  of  minute  indexes.  This  deficiency  has  been  sup- 
plied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission,  in  a  folia 
volume,  containing  indexes  of  names  of  persons,  of  places,  and 
things,  so  minute  (and  from  frequent  reference,  we  can  state,  sa 
accurate),  that  the  object  of  inquiry,  if  in  the  work,  may  be 
readily  ascertained.  These  indexes  nave  been  compiled  by  the 
clerks  in  the  Record  Office  of  the  Chapter-House,  under  the 
isuperintendence  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  the 
principal  keeper  of  that  repository  of  our  national  muniments : 
and  to  them  is  prefixed  a  very  elaborate  Ihtroduqtion  to 
Domesday,  by  Mr,  Ellis,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British 
Museum,  containing  dissertations  on  the  formation  and  exe^ 
cution  of  the  Record,  the  principal  matters  therein  contained,  its 
original  uses,  conservation,  and  authority  in  courts  of  law. 
From  these  disquisitions,  which  are  comprised  in  eighty-eight 
well-filled  folio  pages,  the  preceding  particulars  have  been  chiefly 
abridged.  In  further  illustration  of  this  ancient  and  important 
record,  the  Commissioners  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  print  a 
supplemental  volume  of  similar  surveys,  of  nearly  co-eval  date» 
for  Exeter,  Ely,  and  Winton  or  Winchester,  which  appear  te 
have  been  the  original  inquisitions  whence  the  general  survey 
was  compiled,  so  far  as  relates  to  those  districts:  and,  as. 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham  was  not  comprised  within  the 
Conqueror's  survey,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  add  the 
contents  of  a  similar  survey  for  that  county,  denominated  the 
Boldon  B0okf  though  its  date  is  somewhat  later.  This  supple- 
ment to  Domesday  forms  a  large  volume  in  folio,  and  is  en- 
riched with  a  critical  and  historical  dissertation  on  the  recorda 
there  printed,  together  with  appropriate  indexes,  by  its  editor* 

Mr.  Ellis. 

The  following  extract  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  venerable  Recora  : 


^18  S0C€fdi  ^  tie  M$0lm. 

Hex  ten  Bbrii9NJ)S8Y£.  herald^  tenuit,  Tc  mi  defd 
p.  xiii.  hid.  m®  p.  xiu  hid.  Tra.  S.  viii.  can  In  diiio*  e  una 
car.  7  XXV.  vtfii  7  sxxiii,  faord  cu«  uii.  car. 
Jbi  nova  7  pulchra  ecc^a.  7  xx,  aS  p''ti.  Silva;^  v.  pore 
de  pasnag.   In  I^undonia.  xiii.  burgset  de  xUiii.  den 
X.  R-  Et  7  mV  vat,  XV,  lib  7  vicccom  hf ,  xx.  sot, 
.     -^^  Comes  morit  ten.  i.  hida  que  T,  R.  E.  7  post  fuit  in  hoc  85 

•    lliatis: 

Iv  Brixistak  Hvvnredo 
Hex  tenet  Bbrmukpssyb,  Heraldu^  coro^^  tenuit.  Tunc  $e  defin»» 
dtf^o/  pro  Mij  hidif,  n^cx/o  pro  xii  hklf>.  Terra  est  viii  Cfirrucaiarum^ 
In  doot/nio  ei<  una  csitrucata  et  xxi  viikm  et  xxxiii  bordarii  cum  ilU 
carruca^u,  Ibi  nova  et  pulchra  eeple^ia,  et^xx  acr^  prati.  SiWuy 
norcif  de  pasnagio.  In  Lundonia  xiii  burg«;ises  de  xliiii  denarii^, 
tempore  IR^egis  Edtoardi  et  modo  valet  xv  librae  et  vicecome^  habet  xx 
soliaoj.  Cbmes  Morhoniensis  tenet  i  hidam  quae  Tempore  Uegis 
lEdxuardi  et  post  fbit  in  hoc  Manerio, 

In  English  thus : 

^*  The  king  holds  Bermundesyc.  Earl  Herald  held  it  [before}* 
At  that  time  it  was  rated  at  thirteen  hides;  now*  at  twelve.  The 
arable  land  is  eight  carrucates  [or  plough-lands].  There  is  one  carru- 
cate  in  demesne ;  and  twenty-five  villans,  and  thirty-three  bordars,. 
i^ith  four  carrucates.  There  is  a  new  and  handsome  church,  with 
twenty  acres  of  meadow,  and  v/oodland  for  five  hogs  in  pasnage  time. 
•In  London  are  thirteen  burgesses  at  forty-four  pence,  in  the  time  of 
&ing  Edward  it  was  valued,  as  it  now  is,  at  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the 
sheriff  has  twenty  shillings.  The  Earl  of  Moriton  holds  one  hide, 
wliicli.in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  aflerwards^  was  in  this  manor/' 

(2*)  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem*.' — ^The Records 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  intitled  Inquhititm4i 
post  Mortem,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Escheate, 
commence  with  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
■«nd  end  with  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  HI. 
•The  rest  of  the  series  is  preserved  at  the  Rolls  Chapel. 
These  inquisitions  were  taken  by  virtue  of  writs  directed 
•lo  the  escheators  of  each  county  or  district^  to  summon 
a  jury  on  oath ;  who  were  to  inquire  of  what  lands  any  person 

*  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post.  Meilcmt  wme  SsMfUruin  4ewparib«s 
Aegnm  Uru.  111.  £dw.  I.  et  Ed w.  II.  Vol.  I.  London,  ]806.~Temp.  Regit 
£dw.  IIL  Vol.  If.  1808.  Teronoribus  Regum  Ric.  lI.^Ric.  III.  Vol.  III.  1821, 
folio. 
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ditfd  MMidk  Md'by  ivltti  Teats  or  services  the  ssme  wece  held ; 
who  was  the  next  heir,  and  of  what  age,  Ihat  the  King  miffht 
be  informed  of  his  right  of  escheat  or  wardship.  They  sUsp 
AoWy  whether  the  tenant  was  attainted  of  treason,  or  was  an 
alien  (in  either  of  which  cases  his  lands  were  seised  into  the 
Kiiig's  hands),  as  well  as  the  quantity,  quality,  and  Falue  of 
sach  laads.  These  inquisitions  post  mortem  constitute  the  best 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  of  the  descent  of  families  and 
of  property,  so  long  as  this  process  made  part  of  the  law  of  the 
IsimI*  To  superintend  and  regulate  these  inquiries,  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liverieswas  instituted  by  the  statute  of  32Hen«  VIIL; 
snd  this  court  itself  was  abolished  at  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  IL,  together  with  the  oppressive  tenures  upon  which 
it  was  founded*  The  Calendar  to  these  Records,  now  published 
in  three  Tolumes,  is  a  transcript  of  the  official  calendars^ 
revised  and  corrected  with  the  originals,  by  the  record-clerks 
in  the  Tower.  They  are,  furnished  (as  all  the  other  publications 
<^  the  Record  Commission  are)  with  ample  indexes  of  places 
and  of  names  of  persons. 

(3,)  and  (4.)  Calendars  of  the  Charter-Rolls ,  and  InquidtioiHSi 
ad  qtiod  Damntim.* — ^The  Charter-Rolh  in  the  Tower  of  London 
commence  in  the  first  year  of  die  reign  of  King  John,  1199, 
and  end  with  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  They  contain 
royal  grants  of  privileges  to  cities,  towns,  bodies  corporate, 
and  private  tradii;^  compaiiies  belonging  to  those  cities  and 
towns ;  grants  of  markets,  fairs,  and  free  warrens  ;  grants  of 
creation  of  nobility  from  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  together  with 
grants  of  privileges  to  religious  houses,  8lc.  The  Inquisitiones 
ad  quad  namnum  begin  with  (he  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  1307,  and  end  with  the  thivty-eighth  year  of 
Henry  VI.  They  were  taken  by  virtue  of  writs  directed  to  the 
isscheators  of  each  county,  when  any  grant  of  a  market,  fair, 
or  other  privilege,  or  licence  for  the  alienation  of  lands  was 
solicited ;  and  these  escheators  were  to  inquire,  by  a  jury, 
whether  such  :grani  or  alienation  was  prejudicial  to  the  &ing» 
or  to  othctrs,  in  case  the  same  should  be  made.  The  official 
<»lendars  to  these  two  sorts  of  records  are  comprized  in  one 
volaae.  That^  the  Charter-Rolls  is  printed  from  the  manu- 
neapi  volumes,  preserved  in  the  Tower,  apparently  written  in 
the  time  of  James  I. ;  and  the  Calendar  of  the  Inquisitiones  ad 
quod  Damnum  is  printed  from  one  made  under  the  direction 
<ef  the  late  Mr.  Astle^  keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Towei^of 
London, 


*  I.  CaUwiai^nin  Rotvltrnm  Cbartaruni  et  loqdisltloDum  ad  quod   DamnuU. 
London,  1802,  folio.  « 
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(5.)  Patent  Rolls* — The  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London 
commence  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Kin^  John,  Qnd 
end  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  of  Edward  IV.  Thev 
contain  grants  of  offices  and  lands,  restitutions  of  temporah- 
tiefi  to  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons ;  con- 
firmations of  grants  made  to  bodies  corporate,  both  ecclesias* 
tical  and  civil;  grants  in  fee-farm,  special  liveries,  grants  of 
offices,  patents  of  creation  of  peers,  and  licences  of  all  kinds 
which  pass  the  great  seal ;  and  on  the  backs  of  these  rolls  are 
commissions  to  justices  of  the  peace,  of  sewers,  and  all  com- 
missions, indeed,  which  pass  the  ^reat  seal.  The  calendar  to 
tiiese  rolls,  now  published,  isiprmted  from  four  manuscript 
Tolumes,  purchased  by  Mr.  Astle  in  1776  for  public  use,  col- 
lated with  two  manuscripts .  in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  many  omissions  and  deficiencies 
in  the  Tower  have  been  supplied. 

(6.)  Abstract  of  the  Exchequer  Rolby  called  Originalia.f--^ 
These  Records  are  the  estreats,  transmitted  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  into  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  Office,  of 
all  grants  of  the  crown  enrolled  on  the  Patent  and  other  rolls« 
whereon  any  rent  is  reserved,  any  salary  payable,  or  any  ser- 
vice to  be  performed.  The  Abstract  now  published,  in  two 
volumes,  commences  with  the  roll  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
Henry  IIL  no  earlier  record  of  this  nature  being  discoverable, 
and  concludes  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL.  It 
has  been  compiled  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  office  re 
pertories  with  the  Records  themselves. 

Each  of  the  preceding  compilations  relates  Only  to  the  early 
periods  of  our  national  history ;  but,  besides  these,  there  have 
oeen  published  Catalogues  of  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  tod 
Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
executed  in  such  a  manner,  as  must  not  only  greatly  facilitate 
researches  in  that  noble  monument  of  national  munificence, 
but  also  enhance  its  value  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  com- 
petent duly  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of  historical,  legal, . 
antiquarian,  and  biblical  information  which  are  there  d^osited. 
(7.)  Cottonian  MSS.^ — ^The  high  estimation  in  which  the- 
Cottonian  Library  has  ever  been  held  by  all  persons  capable  of 
forming  a  just  notion  of  its  value,  is  amply  evinced,  not  only 
by  the  multitude  of  testimonies  of  learned  men,  who  have  had. 


*  Calendar! am  Rotalomoi  Patetiltuin,  in  Turxi  Loodlnensj.  London,  180^ 
folio. 

t  Rotiilorum  Originnlhim  \n  Caria  Scaccarli  Abbre? iatio.  Temporibus  Regoia 
Hen.  III.  £dw.  i.  et  Ednr.  II.  Vol.  I.  London,  1805..  Tempore  Regis 
£dw.  in.  Vol.  II.     Li>Ddon.  1810,  folio. 

t  A  Gilalofiie  of  ike  Mouiiscripttin  the  Cottonian  Library^.     London,  18^. 
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opportumties '  of  noticing  its  intrinsic  yalne  and  real  import* 
ance,  but  most  especially^  bv  the  ^reat  solicitude  which  has 
at  all  times  been  shown  by  the  Legislature  for  its  safe  custody 
and  preservation,  as  well  while  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  illustrious  family  from  whom  it  had  its  origin,  as  since 
it  became  the  property  of  the  public. 

**  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a  descendant  from  a  very  ancient  family, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  flourished  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
was  born  at  Denton,  near  Conington,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the 
22d  of  January  1570.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  1585  he  took  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts,  and  where 
he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pre-emi* 
nent  learning  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  This  bias, 
on  his  leaving  College,  was  greatly  increased  and  confirmed  by  the 
free  intercourse  he  immediately  commenced  with  the  celebrated  an- 
tiquaries, Joscelin,  Lambard^  Camden,  Noel,  and  several  others, 
who  about  that  time  (though  as  yet  unsuccessfully)  attempted  to 
establish  a  society  for  the  investigation  of  British  antiquities.  Ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  these  assiduous  collectors,  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  (of  which  abundance  offered  at  that  time)  to  acquire  a 
number  of  chronicles,  chartularies,  and  other  original  muniments, 
which  at  the  late  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  private  persons,  who  in  general  were  by  no  means 
aware  of  their  real  importance.  In  these  endeavours,  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none,  nor  was  he  in  fact  equalled  by  any  of  his  emulous 
contemporaries,  most  of  whom  ultimately  co-operated  to  increase  the 
stock  he  was  accumulating  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

**  In  1599,  he  accompanied  his  friend  William  Camden  in  a  jour- 
ney to  the  North  of  England,  where  they  jointly  explored  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Picts  \Vall|  and  brought  away  several  inscriptions  and 
monuments,  which,  after  having  been  some  time  deposited  at  Sir 
Bobert's  seat  at  Conington,  were  presented  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  are  still  carefully  preserved.  At  the  accession  of 
King  James  I.  in  1603,  he  was  knighted.  In  the  year  1608,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  navy.  And  in  1611,  having  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  Barpnets,  he  was  himself 
raised  to  that  rank,  being  created  the  thirty-sixth  in  succession  at  the 
first  nomination. 

'*  Ai^er  having  been,  during  upwards  of  thirty  years«  a  distinguished 
omament  to  bis  country,  and  the  principal  oracle  to  which  men  in  the 
highest  stations  recurred  for  accurate  information  and  advice  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  history,  the  rights,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  during  which  period  he  produced  upwards  of  thirty  tracts 
or  dissertations,  chiefly  on  political  and  constitutional  subjects,  most 
of  them  written  at  the  desire  of  men  in  power,  if  not  at  the  express 
command  of  his  sovereign ;  it  is  no  doubt  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
a  life  so  meritorious,  should,  towards  its  close,  nave  been  embittered 
by  base  calumny  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  those  from  whom 
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lie  bad  an  uDdonbted  tight  to  cxpjeet  diiltogiJUihftdfiHFOiir  aiid.p^ 

tectiojQ. 

**  By  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  once  la  the  reisn  of  James  L 
1615,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  1629,  his  library  was 
locked  up,  as  not  of  a  nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  inspection,  and 
he  was  himself  excluded  from  the  use  of  it.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
he  caused  to  be  signified  to  the  privy  coancH,  *<  that  Uieir  so  long  de- 
taming  his  books  from  him,  without  rendering  any  reason  for  the  same, 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal  malady/'  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1631,  aged  sixty  years  three  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Conington,  where  a  suitable 
monument  was  erected  to  his  ever-revered  memory/'  (Report,  p.  67.)  ' 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  death  bis  library  contiaued 
in  sequestration,  and  after  very  narrowly  escaping  destractMMi 
during  the  civil  wars  (when  a  strict  9ear<^  was  made  for  ali 
legal  and  constitutional  documents  in  order  to  destroy  tiiem)^ 
it  was  at  length  restored  to  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  who  both  pre- 
served and  enlarged  it.  His  son.  Sir  John,  being  desirous  that 
the  library  should  be  preserved  in  the  name  and  family  of  the 
Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  an  act  of  parliament  to 
that  effect  was  passed  in  1700;  and  in  1703  his  mansion  of 
Cotton^house  was  purchased^  by  virtue  of  another  act,  for  the 
public  benefit.  For  some  reason^  which  cannot  now  be  as- 
c^tained^  the  library  was  removed  in  1712,  to  Essex  House^ 
in  Essex  Street  in  the  Stoiitd,  whence  in  1780  it  was  re-^c^a- 
veyed  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  a  house  belonging  to 
the  crown,  in  Little  Dean's  Yard.  Here  shortly  after,  viz.  on, 
Ae  23d  of  October,  1731,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  neaHy 
proved  fatal  to  the  library.  Several  MS8.  were  destroyed  ; 
many  others  were  damaged ;  and  the  remainder  were  tempora- 
rily deposited  in  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitory  of 
Westminster  School.  At  length,  on  the  formation  of  ihe 
British  Museum,  in  1763,  the  Legislature  directed  the  Cotte- 
nian  Library  to  be  deposited  in  that  national  repository,  and 
that  the  representative  of  the  Cotton  Family  should  nominate 
two  trustees  in  saceession,  to  be  for  ever  added  to  those  ap«- 
pointed  by  aui^rity  of  parliament. 

In  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  the  curators  ef  ite 
Britidb  Museum  first  caused  the  Library  to  be  deposited  ih  a 
safe  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  department  of  mannscripttf. 
Being,  however,  aware  that  mtich  still  remained  to  be  done  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Founder,  the  Donor,  and  the 
Xegislature,  and  also  to  render  the  Library  as  useful  as  the 
nature  of  its  contents  would  admit,  the  curators,  in  the  year 
1793^  directed  Mr.  Planta,  who  was  the  keeper  of  that  depart- 
ment,  to.take  every  step  that  mjtgihpt  be  deemed  adviseabie:t^ 
lestere  «tteh  of  the  daoaMg^ed  v^ofaisnei  as  wese  tbongiit  oaftftUe 
of  further  repairs,  and  to  prepare  anew  and  accurate  catalogue. 


to  replace  the  im^peifc^t  one  compiled  by  Dr.  Tbosiia«  Sniitb^ 
,<whicQ  wm  printed  at  Oxford  in  16^.  In  perfoimm^  the 
t9JA.  tikw  ae^igiied  to  bim,  Mr.  Pianta  first  caused  all  the 
volumes  to  be  regularly  paged,  or  at  least  the  old  paging 
jfbo  be  accurately  ascertatnisdi  wiihcmt  however  obliterating  the 
xAd  nuiabera,  since  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  tiie  many 
loefereni^es  tibat  have  been  made,  to  these  manuscripts.  He 
then  proceeded  to  examine  the  hAmdred  and  eighty-five  da*- 
maged  bundles,  whi^h  bad  been  preserved  in  caseii,  and  found 
mean^,  after  many  repeated  and  not  a  few  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts^ to  arrange  several  volumes  and  parts  of  volumes  of 
§tate  papers.  Some  of  the  shrivelled  manuscripts  on  vellum 
h^,  li}s:0wise  found  capable  of  bding  restored,  though  not  witb- 
iout  great  care  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  DOokI»ader.. 
.With  his  assistance,  Mr.  Pianta  succeeded  in  restoring  fifty* 
ene  of  these  hundred  and  eighty^^five  damaged  manuscripts,  whi<CT 
Are  now  bound  in  forty-four  volumes ;  and  though  several  of 
itbem.  are  still  defective,  especially  where  parts  ha,v«  been  con- 
aumedor  defaced  by  fire ;  yet,  upon  the  wnole,  much  useful  and 
l^uthentic  information  is  still  preserved  in  them.  The  remaining 
mxty^OQ^  bundles  appear  to  him  to  be  irretrievable ;  and  indeed 
anost  of  them  seem  to  be  obscure  tracts  and  fragments  of  little 
i^jxo  in^ortaace.  They  are  now  contained  in  sixty-two  case«» 
This  arduous  work,  bein^  accomplished^  Mr.  Pianta  applied 
^tm^elf  to  the  compilation  of  the  Catalogue.  And  here  each 
;9ep^]}ate  article  has  been  entered  m  its  successive  order,  under 
a3  short  a«d  yet  comprehensive  a  title  as  oould  be  devised^ 
which,  ■  especially  in  the  multitude  of  letters  and  tracts  in  a 
^reat  variety  of  antiquated  languages  and  hand-writings,  and 
without  either  argument  or  rubrics,  was  attended  witii  no  small 
degree  of  difficulty  and  labour.  Particular  pains  have  been 
taken  to  discover  the  true  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseudo- 
nymous works;  in  many  instances,  especially  in  anonymoua 
fjoeme,  the  first  lines  have  been  transcribed  m  iim  Catalogue 
m  order  to  identify  the  piece.  Notice  has  been  taken  of  such 
works  «.8  have  hem  published,  and  references  have  been  made 
to  the  titles  of  the  publications,  or  to  the  collecttoas  in  which 
ihey  have  been  edited.  All  possible  endeavours  have  been 
Med  to  aseertain  the  dates  of  the  letters  and  state  papers, 
.where  dm  has  but  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  last  and  the 
preceding  aentury)  tiie  writers  have  omitted  them ;  and  even 
approximAtioitS;  with  marks  of  interrogation,  have  been  i»- 
jserted  where  the  eicaot  dates  could  not  be  obtained.  The  folio 
of  each  article  has  been  entered ;  and  the  number  of  folios  in 
each  volume  has  been  noted,  both  in  the  catalogue  and  at  the 
•end  of  the  volunne,  in  hopes  ther^y  to  prevent  all  future  mu- 
iflation^  or  at  least  to  hiyit  open  to  detection.    Tlie  form  of 
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each  volume,  the  material  on  which  it  is  written^  and  its  age, 
if  prior  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  when  it  could  he  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  prohability,  have  likewise  been  described  in 
the  catalogue. 

Of  Mr.  rlanta^s^  labour  in  this  undertaking,  our  readers  will 
be  able  readily  to  form  an  opinion,  when  we  add  that  his  cata- 
logue contains  not  fewer  than  twenty'six  thousand  articles^ 
while  that  of  Dr.  Smith  does  not  much  exceed  six  thousand 
two  hundred,  not  one  fourth  part  of  the  contents  of  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one  volumes  of  which  the  Cottonian  Li- 
brary now  consists.*  Mr.  P.'s  catalogue  remained  in'  manu- 
script until  the  year  1800,  when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  Record  sof  the  Kingdom,  being 
apprised  of  its  existence,  recommended  it  to  be  printed  without 
■delay.  To  the  utility  of  this  performance,  from  frequent  re- 
ference to  it,  we  are  happy  to  add  our  testimony.  Those  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  variety  and  perplexity  of  researca 
implied  in  so  intricate  a  maze  of  facts,  can  form  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  diligence  and  minuteness  with  which 
Mr.  Planta  has  executed  his  catalogue.  No  bibliographical 
work,  executed  by  a  single  person,  can  be  free  from  imperfec- 
tions :  and  our  surprise  is,  not  that  this  volume  is  thus  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  imperfect,  but  that  the  errors  which  can 
be  detected  are  so  few, -and  so  unimportant. 

(8.)  Harleian  MSS.f — This  noble  collection  of  manuscripts, 
which  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  number,  rarity,  and  value, 
was  begun  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Robert  Harley,  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer;  whom 
an  innate  love  of  science,  the  exemplary  attachment  of  several 
of  his  ancestors  to  literature,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  search 
into  the  transactions  of  former  ages,  had  determined  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  to  purchase  whatever  curious  manuscripts 
he  could  meet  with,  more  particularly  such  as  in  any  degree 
tended  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  history,  laws,  customs,  and 
antiquities  of  England.  In  less  than  ten  years  he  had  accumu- 
lated nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  curious  and  rare  ma- 
nuscripts in  different  branches  of  literature  :  among  which  were 
those  of  several  eminent  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  former 
times,  as  well  as  of  many  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  further  assisted  him  in  procuring  MSS.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  earl  of  Oxford  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  to 
maturity  a  design  which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced : 
and  therefore,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  8tate> 

■^ r  I.  "  -  Ml  I  I  I  II ■• " " "* ' ^— ' — »^^— — ^.^B^^^iw^^ 

«  Originally  it  contained  nine  bondred  and  fifty-eight  voluines. 
t  A  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MsBincriptt  in  the  Britlsli  Miii««m«  wHh  In- 
dexes of  Persoiu,  Placet  and  Maitcn.  Voli.  1.--UI,  1808.  Vol.  IV.  1819*;  Foil*. 
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he  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  enlargementof  his  collection; 
and,  after  his  retirement  from  public  business,  spent  the  re-' 
mainder  of  his  days,  regardless  of  pecuniary  considerations^ 
in  unwearied  efforts  to  obtain  new  accessicms  to  his  library,. 
both  by  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  from  abroad,  and  also  m 

5 procuring  correct  transcripts  of  such  as  were  preserved  in  dif- 
erent  national  repositories  at  home.  By  these  means,  the  ma- 
nuscript library  was,  in  the  year  1721,  increased  to  nearly  six 
thousand  books,  fourteen  thousand  original  charters,  and  five 
hundred  rolls.  On  the  decease  of  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford  in 
1724,  his  son  Edward  Lord  Harley  pursued  the  same  plans; 
and  with  incessant  assiduity,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  en* 
lareed  the  collection,  so  that,  on  his  death  in  1741,  the  manu-' 
script  library  contained  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  besides 
npwards  of  forty  thousand  original  rolls,  charters  with  their 
confirmations,  letters  patent,  grants,  and  other  deeds  and  in- 
struments of  great  antiquity,  for  the  most  part  relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  great  and  constant  accession  of  rare  manuscripts  to  the 
Harleian  Librsury,  soon  pointed  out  to  its  noble  possessor  the 
necessity  of  havmg  a  correct  catalogue  of  them  compiled.  This 
task  was  commenced  by  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Humphrey 
Wanley;  on  his  death  it  was  continued  first  by  Mr.Casley,  and 
then  by  Mr.  Hocker,  deputy  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower. 
What  remained,  has  been  lately  added  by  the  librarians  be- 
longing to  this  particular  department  of  the  Museum.  As  the 
portion  which  nad  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Casley  and 
Hocker,  was  compiled  on  a  less  extensive  plan  than  that  of 
Mr.  Wanley,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Record  Commissioners 
in  1800,  the  Trustees  of  me  British  Museum  engaged  the  Rev. 
Robert  Nares,  then  under-librarian  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment, to  revise  and  correct  the  latter  part  of  the  catalogue. 
What  that  gentleman  could  not  accomplish,  has  been  finished 
by  Messrs.  Douce  and  Planta,  to  whose  care  the  manuscript 
department  was  successively  confided.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.  now  consists  of  three  folio  volumes,  in  wliich  are 
described  7639  numbers,  each  of  which  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts,  forming  an  aggregate  of  many  thousand  articles, 
embracing  every  branch  of  literature.  But  as  these  are  neces- 
sarily miscellaneous  in  their  contents,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  bound  when  first  purchased ;  in  order  to  render 
this  catalogue  beneficial  to  the  public,  a  fourth  volume  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  comprising  (besides  indexes 
of  names  oi  persons  and  places)  a  bibliographical  classification 
or  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts,  upon  a  plan  which,  with  a  few 
modifications^  may  be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  large  library. 


.  The  yrinoi)^  obj^c^  whioh  the  nobfo  fouid^f »  <rf  &!»  item' 

«ury.  of  lesuTBing  had  in  view^  waa  unquestionably  the  establjuih-^ 
ittentof  d^maiiusGri]^  E&glish  histcnrical  librftry^s^theresewBig 
from  oblivioa  aiid  defitsucticm  sueh  valuable  reconda  of  our  n%^ 
tional  a&tii|uities.afi  }k9A  escaped  the  diHgeikce  of  forsMrr  eolleo* 
t<»s.  Hence  it.  is  peculiarly  rich  m  whenever  relates  to  tiier 
topographical  description  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  aadt 
Ireland^  their  civil  and  Ecclesiastical  histpry  and  aiiticuiiti«8y 
anciei^t  statutes,  the  regi£»ters»  chartularies,  and  othet  evioencai 
of  the  estates  of  ancient  nobility,  books  of  heraldry,  pedigi^ees^ 
<i>eremonials,  aad  solemnities.  But  the  views  of  the  fau^dets 
were  not  restricted  exclusively  to  these  subjects.  Among  l^em 
Harleian  MSS.  theare  are  atnple  collections  iit  various  braiMDfaed 

ff  literature  and  science ;  and  this  libraory  is^singuladrly  rich  bft 
tihles,  £v9»)gelistaria  (Lessons  from  the  Qomfu&)^  and  other 
biblical  books>  many  of  whidbt  have  not  be^fi  eaouated ;  TaheMby 
TarfiTunas,  and  other  Jewish  writii^s;  the  works  of  the  FathcMi 
of  tne  Church;  liturgies,  missals,  and  other. books  of  relig^k^ 
asfd  devotion ;  besides  many  dncient  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Lartin. 
classics  and  historians ;  lexicons,  dictioi>aeies,.aiui.  glossaries  id 
laost  languages;  histories  and  chronicles  of  various  European; 
nations;  voyages  and  travels;  works  uA<m  civil  and  naval  ar-* 
idiitecture,  shi|h-building«  and  military  anms;^  astronomy ^  gea^ 
g^apby,  natural  history^  and  agriculture ;  together  with  a  vast 
va^ety  of  eheuttealy  cnirurgicaly  and  wedieal  .tractsy  wodis  of 
f09tsjj  musical  compositions,  illuminations  and  paantitkgs. 

The  pf  eeeding  is  a  very  brief,  and  necessarily  imperfect^  out* 
Kae  of  the  multi&rious  contents  of  the  Harkian  Library^  bow 
deposited  iu  the  British  Museum.  We  have  been  ifidttoed  Uk 
oSer  it»  in  the  hope  oi  making  tliese  inestnociable  treasnoes  betteir 
known  to  the  public ;  the  more  especially,,  as  evenr  fflSciMty  of 
refereaee  iis  now  afforded  by  the  librarians^  mider  tW  dbecttom 
of  the  curators  and  trustees. 

^9*>  The  Lansi>owne  MSS^-^This  vahiable  coUeetion  06 
Bayanuscripts  was  purchased  in  1807,  l^  a>vote  of  Padsamenty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  then  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowiie# 
for.  the  sum  of  4^925/.  The  catalogue  oi  them,  which  has  baaft 
published  under  die  direction  of  theKecord  GommJis»ioneBs>eaBfi4 
sists  of  two  partsw  The  first  division,  compirehending  date  'Bm^ 
Isigh  MSS.>^  consists  chie%  of  state  papecs,  intearspersed  oralis 
miseellaiMOUs  correspondence,  together  with. the  private  taeam*^ 
randum  book  of  that  upright  statesttan^  tiie  Lofd  Treasured 
Burkighfc  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Etizabetfa;  The  fai£H 
tojpy  of  ther  transmission  of  these  pspfers  b  satisfactorily  tiacfedf 
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lA  tke  pteface  to  fliia  «ftlaiogtie.  Tbe  atkferdbiiiioji.CDi 
An  pmsrs.of  Sir  Ji£us  Gattsar,  Delatiiijg  to  tlie  eduits  of  Acfam 
latt^^  Exchequer^  and  Star  Oionsdber,  m  the  reigns  of  EHsabedi^ 
Jonlies.  I.  wad  Charles  I. ;  duitng-  wUch:  p«rviod  ke  stiecessiT^ 
filled  the  offices  of  Ja%e  of  the  Admirateyv  Chanc^itor  of  tba 
fiaoheqaer,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  abo  compriset  the 
|wmpers  of  Ihr.  Kennett,  Bbhop  of  Peterborougb,  reiatms  clit«Sy 
toEaglishEeclesiattical  Hiatorj^the  Paihaaiemary  CoTleetions 
ef  Mr.  Petyt»  and  a  large  variety  of  doeune&ts  belonaing  to 
Brkasli  hktory^  topograjphy^  }artdpmdence»  coifiage,  and  h^ah» 
diy,  toge&er  with  ti eatises  by  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  of  onx 
SaglisflL  ant)^uane&.  Th«re  ace,  moreoy^^  sereral  choiee  elaa^ 
seal  MSS.  of  the  fourteeixth  aaid  fiiieeiiUi  centuries  ^  and  in 
hibiwfflil  learaimgthe  LaBcsdowiie  collection  possesses  ti»!a  yo^ 
haamt  ef  peealiar  interest*  One  is  a  fine  laanuscript  of  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  English,  as  translated  by  the  reaerabia 
iutufcWidiffi^  the  oldier  i»  a  volmne,  eleganlly  written  on.tel- 
laaa.  and  inaaomtedv  contaiixine  part  of  a  French  Bible,  traaa^ 
liitedli.by  Baniiixle  Presle^or  Pradle»yat  the  eomnxand  of  Gh»lea 
V.  Kkg  ei.Fniiee ;  a  Tersion.  of  extreme  rarity  even  ia  fihat 
enuitry.  Tbe  Burleiffb  papers^  wi^  a  very  Isjr^  portion  of  thct 
aomfters  in  the  secowpart  of  the  Lansdowne  MSo.^  were  oa1i»« 
Indued  bf  Mr;  Douce^  tW  late  keeper  of  the  maxnisenpts  in  the 
Sbritish  Mnseam;  The  reeaainder,  ineiuding  the  G^sar;  and 
K^on^it.  F^pers^.  8cc»  together  with  the  revision  of  the  whole  o£ 
tkaeconobpart,  was  msdie  by  the  present  kfoepef  of  tbe  MSS* 

SiBeo(iiBX».Y;»  the  Qrigimd  £tfcor&v  of  which  entire  leopies  (h; 
adiataaetabatsebeenpciated  in  England^  coaq>rebeiidsome  of  tbo 
BSOBtimpovtawt  manimeats  of  its  4imi  and  e€€leiiastic&i  history i 
ianoDg  tdia  most  important  docunienis  of  the  eml  hiMory;  of 
this  eoiKktvji  aseH«*- 

^),)'lta  9n?A'ruT£s.'*'-<^0£  these  an  authaitic*  edition  has  been 
araunnncedvand six  volmaesare  now  completed aaid pabtiafaedj 

'Ehev  first  voiraue  oi  this  truly  natioiml  and  magniTOent  work 
mv^mm  ■  I  A  copious  Introduction^,  eomprising  so  great  a 
loriety  of  iinportaatinforiiiationf  relative  to  the  L^ws  of  Eng^ 
faad,  a&  to  cudxn^  a  distsnet  notice  by  itself*  This'  will  be 
famA  im  {mu^  129.— -21  The  teoct  of  the  Charters  of  tiiiei 
of  ffiHgtflmdy  gnanted  by  the  Kings,  Henry  L^  Srten 


v-TheStiitiltcs  of  the^RealA.  Prhiled  bycmniimii^of  his'Mtejesfy  Kfo^eettrgr 
n»ininl^  IB  pimiiMMM  of  aa  AddretBlVoin  the Hooieof  Cenroontof  6i«bt  JBrimiu^ 
fi%««  oiigiaAl  iieeard»  and  aoHieatic  mannscrtjtB.  Vol.  Iv  (edited  by  Sir  T.  £^ 
tomiins,  Kot.»  oad  John  France  and  W.  E.  Taunton,  Esqrs.,  barristen  at  law,> 
»1«.  Vols.  If.  HT.  (edited  by  Mfe&sn.  TomMns^an*  Taonton)  \%n.  Vol.  rV. 
(«Clftrf  l^y  Sly.T..B.  ToNil'tfis)  iai9.    Voi««  V.  tti#  YI^  (edited  by^  J^ohii  Baiaibyy 
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pben^  and  Henry  II.,  and  also  the  Great  Charters  of  the  Fo- 
rest granted  by  King  John  and  King  Henry  IIL,  together 
with  the  Charters  of  Confirmation  granted  by  King  Edward  !• 
•—3.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Statutes^  and  Instru- 
ments illustrating  them,  which  are  found  in  the  collection,  dis- 
'tinguishing  all  matters  inserted  therein,  which  had  not  been 
inserted  in  every  former  printed  collection  of  statutes;  and  spe- 
cifying the  several  sources  from  which  every  statute  and  instra* 
ment  is  respectively  derived,  and  the  language  in  wh?ch  it  is 
written. — 4.  The  Text  of  the  Statutes  of  Henry  III.  Edward  I. 
and  Il.y  Statutes  of  uncertain  date,  and  those  of  Edward  IIL 
with  notes  of  various  readings  where  necessary. — 5.  The  com- 
mon Translation  of  all  matters  printed  and  translated  in  former 
collections  of  the  Statutes,  with  occasional  notes  of  emendation; 
and  also  a  Translation  of  matters  not  translated  or  inserted  in 
such  former  collections. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  comprises 
the  Statutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II* 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  third  volume  is  filled 
with  the  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  fourth  contains  the  Acts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  end  of  the 
jeigp.  of  James  I.;  the  fifth,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-second  year  of  King 
Charles  II.;  and  the  sixth,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary.  A  seventh  volume,  extend- 
ing to  the  reign  of  William  III.  (we  understand)  is  considerably 
advanced  at  the  press ;  and  it  is  proposed,  by  the  addition  of 
two  further  volumes,  to  complete  the  series  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A  series  of  the  sessional  acts  (that  is,  of 
those  passed  in  each  session  of  Parliament)  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  has  been 
collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  and 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  from  which  the  correct 
text  of  those  statutes  is  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  it  is 
designed  that  this  collection  shall  be  annually  completed.  In 
editing  the  second  and  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Statutes,  the 
acts  from  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  downwards  are  printed 
from  the  im*olment  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  chancery,  when 
the  acts  are  found  entered  thereon ;  and,  in  default  of  sum  inrol- 
ment,  all  acts  which  are  contained  in  any  former  printed  collec- 
tion of  the  statutes,  are  printed  from  the  original  bills  or  acts 
preserved  in  the  Parliament  oflSce,  and  the  variations  are  noted, 
except  in  cases  where  the  printed  copies  are  erroneous,  or  the 
variations  are  wholly  unimportant. .  The  whole  of  the  statutes 
contained  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  prior  t6  7  Henry  VII. 
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M^>«dU€fd  icoafoKmably  to  the  principles  laid  down?  ia  the  ehb- 
borate  introduction  to  the  fir&t  volume,  of  which  we  are  now  to 
4>ffeT<a  c€>9ci6e  notice. 

.    This  Introduction  is  divided  into  five  chs^ters,  in  which  are 
discussed  the  following  topics,  viz. — L  An  Account  of  all  former 
printed  collections,  translations,  and  abridgments  of  the  Statutes, 
and  of  the  plans  heretofore  proposed  either  for  an  authentic 
publication,  or  for  the  revision  of  the  Statutes. — 2.  An  Account 
of  the-Charters  prefixed  to  this  c611ection.--3.  An  Account  of  the 
matters  inserted  therein;  the  nature  of  the  several  Hecords  and 
the  sources  whence  the  collection  has  been  made,  together  with 
ihe  mode. pursued  in  searching  for,  transcribing,  collating,  not- 
Jag»  fbttd.  printing  the  text  of  the  Statutes.-^.  The  original  lan- 
jguage  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes^and  the  toanslation  annexed 
to  mis  aiith^itic  edition  of  them. — 5.  An  Account  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Statutes  of 'Scotland  and  Ireland,  heretofore  pub* 
'Wished  by  parliamentary  or  private  authority ;  together  with  the 
methods  successively  adopted  for  promulgating  the  Statutes 
[before  and  since  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland. 
.    TThe  earliest  printed  edition  or  collection  of  the  Statutes,  ap- 
^pearsto  be  an  alphabetical  abridgment  of  them,  in  Latin  and 
iPrench,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  before  the  year 
•1481.    The  first  abridgment  of  the  Siatutesin  English  was  printed 
'in.l519.    Theise  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  editions  tx^th 
^f  collections  and  abridgments,  the  history  of -which  is  veiy 
^inHtefy  detailed :  but  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  later 
'editors,  it  should  seem  that  no  campleie  ceHeetion  has  ever  heett 
^printed  containing  all  the  matters,  li^hich  at  different  times 
navB  been  printed  as  statutes.    As  they  were  written  sometimes 
in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  Norman  French,  until  the  cgai* 
mencement  of  the  reim  of  Henry  VIL,  many  eirrors  and  incon- 
sistencies occur  in  all  the  translations,  resulting  either. from 
^sinterpretation,  or  ^om  improper  omissions  or  insertions; 
.and  io-^  the$e  editions  there  ar£  many  antient  statutes,  of 
-vhichno  translation  has  ever  yet  been  prmted. 

We-«re  furfiier  informed  that  no  complete  and  authentic 
<€dili6n  of  tlie  Statutes  wa^^  undertaken  by  authority,  previously 
^iQ^itot  pUblii^hed  taider  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commi*- 
*«on:  '^or^-was  the  design  itself  ever  suggested  simply,  and 
'WitttoAt' being  .connected  with  odier  schemes  of  teformation  or 
ittpravcment.  A ,  general  revision  omratheT  te-compilation  of 
*lhe  Statute' Law,  appears  to  have  been  the  measure  chiefly  re- 
connnendftd  infoymer  times,  both  from  the  ^  throne,  as  well  as 
l^.ihe  «two:  houses  of  parliament:  and  it  has  also' been  under- 
iimnr.}|y  savesal  indrv^idusds  (of  whose  attempts  a  minute  lus- 
is  gitiett^)  *  soifiettties  *witb,^^and  mmetimes  ^without,  the 
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i^anction  of  royal  or  parliamentaiy  authority ;  but  it  has  aerer 
yet  been  carried  forward  to  any  degree  of  maturity. 

Concerning  the  matters  in  this  authentic  edition  of  the  Sta- 
tutes, and  their  arrangement,  the  editors  have  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars : 

"  I .  All  instruments  whatever,  comprehended  in  any  of  the  several 
collections  of  statutes  printed  previous  to  the  edition  by  [Serjeant] 
Hawkins  [in  1735],  are  inserted  in  this  work;  these  having  for  a  long 
series  of  y^ars  been  referred  to,  and  accepted  as  statutes  m  courts  of 
law :  together  with  these  are  inserted  all  matters  of  a  public  nature^ 
purporting  to  be  statutes,  first  printed  by  Hawkins  or  any  subsequent 
editor ;  and  also  new  matters  of  the  like  nature,  contained  in  any 
statute  rolls,  inrollments  of  acts,  exemplifications,  transcripts  by  writ, 
and  original  acts,  although  not  heretofore  printed  in  anv  general 
collection  of  statutes.  All  these  are  placed  in  the  body  of  jthe  work 
as  text.  But  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  any  decision  upon 
the  degree  of  authority  to  which  any  new  instrument  may  be  entitled, 
as  being  a  statute  or  not,  is  entirely  disclaimed. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  text  in  each  page,  there  are  added  such  va- 
rious  readings  as  appeared  necessary  to  correct  its  errors,  or  to  supply 
its  deficiencies ;  or  to  reconcile  any  material  contradiction  or  repug- 
nancy between  the  text  and  the  translation;  or  between  difierent 
copies  of  the  text,  where  tliey  were  of  equal  or  of  nearly  equal  au- 
thority. In  the  earlier  reigns,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
source  for  the  text,  such  various  readings  are  noted  with  much  greater 
freedom  thaii  in  later  times,  or  where  authentic  sources  exist. .  Writs 
and  other  instruments,  having  direct  or  material  reference  to  the 
several  statutes,  are  occasionally  subjoined  b^  way  of  nates.  These 
various  readings  and  instruments  are  taken  from  the  following  sources.: 
inrollments  of  acts;  exemplifications;  transcripts  by  writ;  original 
acts;  rolls  of  parliament;  close,  patent,  fine,  and  charter  roUs; 
bdbks  containing  entries  of  record;  ancient  books  and  manuscripts 
not  of  record,  but  preserved  in  the  repositories  of  courts  of  justice^ 
and  corporation  offices ;  or  in  the  libraries  of  cathedrals,  universities, 
colleges,  or  inns  of  court,  and  at  the  British  Museum:  various 
readings  have  been  also  admitted  from  the  printed  editions;  occa- 
sionally in  confirmation  of  the  manuscript  sources,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  cases  where  those  sources  have  been  found  deficient. 

*'  Every  thing  heretofore  printed  in  any  former  collection  of  statutes, 
is  in  this  volume  printed  m  an  uniform  type ;  and  all  new  matters, 
whether  various  readings,  notes,  or  entire  statutes  or.  instruments,  are 
distinguished  by  a  smaller  type.  The  entire  matters  whether  old  or 
new,  of  which  the  dates  are  ascertained,  are  placed  in  chronological 
order ;  and  all, .  during  the  reigns  of  Hen.  III.  £dw.  I.  and  Edw.  IL» 
the  dates  of  which  are  uncertain,  are  classed  together,  after  the 
manner  of  former  editions,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  oi  Edward  II. 

**  A  compleat  enumeration  of  all  matters  included  in  this  collec- 
tion^ whether  as  text  or  in  the  notes,  is  exhibited  in  a  general  Chro- 
nological Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  the  body  of  the  statutes; 
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jpecifying  the  source  or  authority,  from  whence  the  text,  notes,  and 
various  readings  are  respectively  taJcen. 

<<2.  Other  mattess  of  a  parliamentary  form  and  character  hav& 
been  recognized  at  different  periods  of  our  history^  as  appearing  te 
have  legislative  authority.  It  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Coke,  that 
'*  acts  of  Parliament  are  many  times  in  form  of  charters  or  letters 
patent;"  and  many  such  have  been  inserted  in  all  editions  of  the 
^statutes :  and  that  there  are  *<  many  acts  of  parliament  that  be  in  the 
ri^Is  of  parliament  and  never  yet  printed.''  In  the  Report  also  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1800» 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Public  Records^  it  is  stated,  that  manr 
statutes  and  ordinances  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  are  not  inserted  m 
the  printed  statute  books ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  acts  and  mat- 
ters not  found  on  any  statute  roll,  nor  contained  in  any  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  statutes,  are  found  on  the  parliament  rolls,  which,  appear 
to  have  received  the  threefold  assent  of  king,  lords,  and  commonsp 
or  to  have  such  qualities,  as  have  been  allowed  by  courts  of  law  to 
imply  that  assent. 

**  With  a  view  therefore  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
matters  of  this  nature  should  be  comprehended  in  the  present  work» 
li^  of  a  great  number  of  them  were  prepared,  not  only  from  the 
parliament  rolls,  but  also  from  other  records,  particularly  the  close 
ibUs  and  patent  rolls,  which  were  examined  for  the  purpose  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  and  transcripts  and  collations  of  many  of 
them  were  made  for  tlie  examination  of  the  commissioners.  In  the 
progress  of  this  labour,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  matters  which 
came  within  the  description  above-mentioned,  were  so  numerous,  that 
the  indiscriminate  insertion  of  all  of  them  would  constitute  a  raass^ 
^e  very  bulk  of  which  would  prove  inconvenient.  But,  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  upon  examination  it  became  with  respect  to 
many  of  them,  a  subject  of  discussion,  from  which  no  certain  con- 
'dusion  could  be  derived,  to  what  extent  they  had  in  fact  received 
sanction^  and  whether  therefore  thej^  were,  in  any  degree,  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  of  legislative  authority.  It  was  obvious,  at  the  samo 
time,  that  to  have  made  a  selection  only  of  such  matters  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  were  the  least  doubtful,  was  in  effect 
encountering  the  same  difficulty  only  in  a  smaller  degree ;  and  the 
sowces,  from  which  they  were  to  be  taken,  not  being  in  themselvea 
conclusive,  evidence,  that  the  matters  contained  in  them  were  statutes> 
the  selection  in  each  instance  necessarily  could  be  nothing  more  than 
die  result  of  private  judgment;  without  the  authority  of  that  "  ge- 
neral received  tradition,**  which,  as  Lord  Hale  observes,  attests  and 
approves  those  statutes  which  are  not  properly  extant  of  record. 

"  Acts  also  which  received  Uie  royal  assent,  and  which  were  entered 
only  on  the  parliament  roll,  and  not  on  the  statute  roll,  have  been 
frequently  termed  ordinances ;  and  various  distinctions  have  ineffec- 
tually been  attempted  to  be  made  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute^ 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  each  respectively ;  but 
whatever  has  at  any  time  been  written  on  this  subject  is  contradictory 
and  indistinct ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L|  the  infprmatioa  on  this 
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K'jdty  flien  of  some  impoirtaitce^  appears  to  hare  been -very  unsatb-^ 
tory. 

'^  From  these  connderationis  therefore,  upon  matmre  deliberation,  it 
lias  been  deemed  advisable  tliat  this  collection  should  inchide  all  such 
linstrumeiits  as  have  been  inserted  in  anj-^neral  collection  of  statutea 
jirioted  previously  to  die  edition  by  Hawkms ;  widi  die  addition,  only, 
of  such  matters  of  a  public  nature,  porpordng  tO'be  statutes,  as  were 
:firBt  introduced  by  him  or  subsequent  editors,  and  of  such  other  new 
'matters  of  the  like  nature,  as  could  be  tdken  from  sources  of  autho* 
'rity  not  tobe  controverted;  namelvy  statute  rolls,  inrolknents  of  acts, 
i^xenyplifications,  transcripts  by  wnt,  and  original  acts. 

**  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  distinction' between  public 
SK*tB  and  private  acts  is  fbrthe  first  time  specifically  stated  on  the  in- 
Yollment  m  chancery.  No  private  acts,  passed  after  that  date,  hav^ 
1)een  admitted  into  this  coilecdon:  it  has  been'diought  sufficient  to 
notice  them,  by  the  insertion  of  their  dtles  only.  (Report,  pp.  98^ 
«9.) 

The  sources  whence  the  materials  have  been  taken  for  this 
collection,  are  necessarily  of  a  different  character  and  descrip- 
tion in  different  periods  of  our  history.  For  the  purpose  of  ex* 
amining  all  the  charters,  (of  which  theeompletestcoUection  ever 
'printed,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  authentic  Sift- 
tutes;)  as  well  aB  uuthaottc  copies  and  entries  of  them,  andzalao 
df  searching  for  ancient  conies  and  entries  of :  statutes  and  in- 
*strumeilts  not  now 'to  be -round  on  the  st«ttute«'tbll,  two  siib- 
commissioners  were  employed,  during  the  summer  of  1606,  in 
making  a^progress  throughEngland  and  Ireland,  to  every  place 
where  it  appeared  from  the  returns  to  the  Hecord  Conimittee  df 
1800/ or  from  other  intelligence,  that  any  such  charters,  copies, 
or  entries  were  ^preserved.  From  the  materials  thus  procuredi, 
and  from  others  previously  obtained,  tranficripts^  and  collections 
'were  made  and  accurately  examined  by  the  sub-conmiksioneni^ 
The  text  of  'the  several  (Charters  inserted  in  the  present  collee* 
tion,  is  most  exactly  printed  from  these  ^tnuuioripts.  WitfitTe* 
spect'to  the  Statutes  at  Large,  the  materials  fortthe  seT0ml'|»- 
ngiis  during  which  no  statute  rolls  or  parliamentaw  rceoms 
exist,  rand  none  are  known  to  be  extaiit  prior  to'the-iittttttte 
roll  01  6  Edward  I,)  the  materi^s  have  ^been  collected  from 
the  close,  patent,  fin^,  and  charter  rolls,  which  are  records  of 
chancery,  xm  which  copies  or  extracts  of  stsctiltes'bave  'been 
tentered^;  or,  on  failure  of  these,  from  other  manuscripts  ncH;  df 
^record,  that  axe  preserved  in  the  custody  dfcourts  of  justice, 
public  libraries, or  other  {Dublic  repositories;  or,  in  defauH  of 
otlier  authority,.from  the. oldest  printedtedition^,  in.which,aach 
matters  were-iitserted. 

During  ^the  -periods,  in  .whixth  r«taliite«rolk  or  ^aiher  parlia- 
mentary reeords  mc^tudUy  exist,^the  autfaenticaeividsiiae  :of -Ae 
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atetutea  i»,  d^vad^from  tba.  follbwing  soiucea;.  viz.J.  StuUUe^ 
Malhi'-^^m^.  aro: «8oonda  q£  cbtmcery  of  ihe  bigjlifist  authority^ 
oo  wbicbaweiSQ.Qnterddtbe  seyaral .  statate0»  when  drawn  upia 
&iiii.for  the  purpose  of  being:  proelaimed  and  publiahed ;  tiiecM^ 
ajbdtutas  being'. filmed,  npon  such  originftl  petitions  to  parliament 
^nd  answ^mto  them,  or  entries  o£  them  on  the  parliamentHroUs^ 
as  related  to  public  ooncems.  The  earliest  statute-roll,  nom 
known.  to.>  exist,,  oommences  with  the  Statute  of  Gloucester^ 
6  Edw.  L.AvD.  127&..  From  that  period  to  &  Edw.  IV.  inclur* 
siye,.  A,  D*  1468,  with  an  inten-uption  after  8  Hen.  VI.  to  23 
Hen,  VL,  inclusiv€,,the  statutes  are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
IkOndpn  in  a  regultir  series;  2.  Inrobmnts  of  Aatsof  Parliammtim 
— 'Xbeseare  records,  containing^  the  Acts  of  Parliament  certified^ 
SHmLdfilivered  into.  Chancery.  They  are  preserved  in  the  Chapel 
ofi  the  RoUs>  in  an  uninterrupted  series  from;  I  Rich.  III.  to  the^ 
pmBent  time^  except,  during  the  Usurpation.  3..  Exemplijicaf^ 
tions^  and.  Trammpts  by  TrhV.~Ex6mplifications  are  copies^. 
Sif^nt  out  of  chancery,  under  the  King's  seal,  either  to  the, 
Sberi&  of  counties  and  cities  in  England,  or  to  the  Lord  Chanr> 
cellor,  or  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  for.  the  safe  custody,  and  fox. 
the  proclaiming  or  confirming  of  the  statute,  or  in  other  cases^ 
for  affording  authentic  evidence  of  it.  Transcripts  by  Writ 
are  copies^  sent  into  chancery  in  answer  to  the  king's  writ  or. 
mandate,  calling  for  a  copy  of  the  statute  from  the  officer  in 
whose  custody  it  was  preserved.  4.  Original  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment;  which  are  preserved  in  the  Parliament  Office  from  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  chasm  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  and  the. 
twenty-first  years  of  Henry  VIIL  5.  Rolls  of  Parliament.-, — r 
These  contain  entries  of  the  several  transactions  in  parliament; 
when  complete  they  include  the  adjournments,  and  all  oth^r 
connnon  and  daily  occurrences  and  proceedings,  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  each  parliament,  together  with  the  se- 
veral petitions  or  bills,  and  the  answers  given  to  them,  both  in 
public  matters  (on  which  the. statute  was  afterwards  framed,) 
and  also  on  private  concerns.  6.  The  Close,  Patent,  Fine,  and 
Charter  Rolls,  among  a  great  variety  of  grants,  recognizances^, 
and  other  miscellaneous  matters,  concerning  the  state  of  the. 
realm  and  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  are  recorded  in  them,, 
include  entries  of  statutes  and  some  instruments  having  direct. 
reference  to  statutes,,  in  which  such  statutes  are  recited  at. 
length.  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  John  to 
22£dtv'.  IV.  these  rolls  are  kept  at  the  Tower,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Edward^V.  at' the  Ghapelof  the  Rolls.  71  Books  of 
Mteard,  containing  entries  of  statutes  and  pariiamentary  pro^ 
ceedingS;  are-  numerous.    They  are  preserved  in  the  CJhapter* 
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House  at  Westminster,  at  the  Tower,  and  other  depositories  of 
our  national  muniments.  8.  Manuscripts  and  Books  not  of  re- 
cord, which  contain  similar  entries  or  copies  of  statutes,  are  ex* 
ceedingly  numerous.  They  are  preserved,  some  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  but  by 
&r  the  ^eatest  proportion  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Public  Libraries  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-^ 
bridge,  in  those  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple,  and  in  many 
of  the  libraries  or  record-rooms  of  the  different  cathedrals. 

Such  are  the  multifarious  sources,  whence  the  materials  for 
the  authentic  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  have  been 
drawn :  and  in  the  selection  of  the  text  and  various  readings 
from  them,  the  editors  have  judiciously  applied  those  sound 
principles  of  criticism  which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in 
editing  ancient  classics ;  and  the  strictest  care  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  We  shall  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  part  of  the  Record  Commissioners'  labours  with 
the  following  passages  from  that  part  of  the  Introduction,  which 
relates  to  the  methods  adopted  at  diflferent  periods  for  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  the  Statutes. 

*<  The  promulgation  of  the  statutes,  which  formerly  took  place 
Tvithin  the  realm  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has- 
been  wholly  superseded  by  the  practice  of  modern  times.  Before  the 
introduction  of  printing,  the  publication  of  the  statutes  of  England 
was  made  by  means  of  exemplifications  thereof,  sent  to  the  Sheriffs, 
under  the  great  seal,  out  of  chancery,  with  writs  annexed,  requiring 
the  proclamation  and  publication  of  the  same  by  them,  and  sometimes 
also  directing  copies  to  be  made  and  distributed,  and  the  Sheriffs  to 
return  what  was  done  by  them  thereupon.  The  earliest  statutes  were 
published  in  this  manner ;  as  appears  not  only  by  copies  of  the  writs 
subjoined  to  the  records  and  manuscripts  of  the  respective  statutes,  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  also  by  original  writs  still  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

<*  In  England  printed  promulgations  of  the  statutes,  in  the  form  of 
sessional  publications,  began  in  the  first  year  of  Ric.  III.  AD.  l^S^, 
very  recently  after  the  introduction  of  printing ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  such  exemplifications  and  writs  as  are  above-mentioned  were 
soon  altogether  discontinued;  yet  the  statutes  themselves,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  inrolled  in  chancery ;  and  some  of  the  earliest  ses- 
sional publications  appear  by  their  form  to  have  been  printed  from  a 
statute  roll.  All  the  original  bills  and  acts  now  extant  in  the  parlia- 
ment office,  are  some  years  subsequent  in  date  to  the  commencement 
of  the  printed  sessional  publications  of  the  statutes  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  some  of  those  printed  sessional  publications  in  the  time  of  Hen. 
VII.  whereof  the  contemporary  bills  and  acts  are  still  preserved,  that 
such  bills  and  acts,  though  concurrent  in  time  were  not  then  uniformly 
used  as  the  original  text  for  such  publications.    The  sessional  pubh- 
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cadonft  are  at  present^  and  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  printed 
entirely  from  original  acts  in  the  parliament  office* 

<^  In  Scotland  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  and  official  duty  of  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register  to  enter  the  acts  of  parliament  in  the  proper 
record,  and  to  eive  authentic  copies  of  them  to  the  sheriffs,  magis- 
trates of  boroughs,  and  such  as  might  demand  them.  The  earliest 
printed  publication  of  statutes  in  Scotland  took  place  in  the  year 
1540-1 . 

^*  In  Ireland  the  promulgation  of  such  statutes  aS  were  passed  in 
England  and  transmitted  to  Ireland,  was  regularly  made  by  means  of 
a  transcript  sent  under  seal  from  England,  with  a  writ  directed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  requiring  the  same  to  be  kept  in  the  chancery 
of  that  kingdom,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  rolls  of  the  said  chancery, 
then  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  and  sent  unto 
and  proclaimed  in  the  several  courts  and  counties  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Sometimes  the  writ  was  to  the  justices,  in  Ireland,  simply 
requiring  proclamation.  With  respect  to  the  statutes  made  in  Ireland, 
provisions  are  contained  in  several  acts  for  the  special  proclamation  of 
such  acts,  so  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by  them  should  not  be  in- 
corred  until  after  such  proclamation.  It  appears  also  that  it  was  usual 
to 'proclaim  the  statutes  in  general  by  the  king's  writ,  made  out  by 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament.  Sessional  publications  of  the  acts  did 
sot  take  place  in  Ireland  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  such 
publications  were  not  continued  regularly  and  uniformly  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

**  In  Great  Britain  the  public  inconvenience  experienced  from  the 
defective  promulgation  of  the  statutes,  led  to  the  adoption  of  new 
measures  in  the  year  1796  ;  by  which,  the  acts  printed  by  the  king's 
printer,'  whose  authority  has  been  long  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  his 
printed  copies  to  be  received  in  evidence,  in  all  courts  of  law,  were 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  speedily  as  possible  after  they 
had  received-  the  royal  assent :  and  the  experience  of  the  good  effects 
of  those  measures  led  soon  afterwards  to  their  execution  in  a  much 
greater  extent."    (Report,  pp,  107, 108.) 

Since  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  an  address  to  his  late  Majesty  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  king's  printer  is 

"  Authorised  and  directed  to  print  not  less  than  five  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  every  public  general  act,  and  three  hundred  copies 
of  such  local  and  personal  acts  as  are  printed;  the  public  general 
acts  to  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as  possible  afler  each  bill  should  re- 
ceive the  royal  assent,  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  great  offices  and  departments  of  state,  public  libraries,  courts  of 
justice,  sherifii,  municipal  magistrates,  and  resident  acting  justices  of 
the  peace,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  distribution ;  with  a  direction  that  every  chief  ma- 
gistrate and  head  officer  of  every  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate 
m  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  every  royal  burgh  in  Scotland,  and 
every  sheriff,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  town  clerk  in  the  United  King- 
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dbsiy  receivling  such  cqpies,  should  presenre  thiem  for  the  puBfib  use/^ 
and  transmit  them.to. his  succ^sfior  inoifice:  apd  this.  mode. of  autbiBa« 
UeatiDg  and  promulgating  the  statutes  is  now  carried  into  ^xecutioajr 
llireugfaout  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."    (Report,  p.  108.) 

-*^lQie  JournAl8(Coataki&ya«tiiDiifts,<>f  inf^ia^^  bath  to  ther 
historian  and  the  legislator.  They  commence  in  the  year  ISiij 
andcfmclude'Witb  the  year  1800,  and  "viiih, their  respectnoe  in- 
deXeS)  fomi  si?cty^ne  vQlomes^  which'  have  been. repfintedint 
emufbrmity  with  an  address  from  the  Honi^ of  'Gommeiis  to-Ms' 
late  Majesty  in  1803  •  The  Reports,  from  the  year  171  &  to  t*(e 
year  1 800,  nil  fifteen  folio  volumes .  They  are  arranged  according 
to  subjects,  and  comprehend  a  large  and  valuable  mass  of  in- 
formation concerning  matters  of  state  policy,  foreigii,  domestic*' 
and  colonial,  not  included  in  the  body  of  tlie  Jaume^«.  Tbeae. 
Beports  comprise  many  of  considerable  importance,  reapec^u 
the  ecclesiastical,  maval  and  military  concerns  of  the.JBrij' 
en^ire>  its.  Finances,  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Commerce,  Jths: 
couragement  of  its  Fisheries,  the  improvement^of  Roads,  estabv 
Itshment  of  Charities>  maintenance  of  the  Poor,  and  various-dis^ 
coveries  or  inventions  of  puWic  utility.  To  each  of  tbes^  v»o*^ 
lames  of  Reports  a  particular  index  has  been  provided,  awfc 
also  a  very  minute  general  index  to  the  whole  collection,. 

(3.)  Rymeb's  Fcedera. — The  great  collection  of  documents^ 
thus  entitled,,  was  originally  published,  in  seventeen  folio  vo- 
lumes, at  different  times,  between  the  years  1 704  and  1 707 .  Thia 
tmly  national  work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer^ 
histriographer  royal,  who,  in,  1693,  was  en^owered,  by  a, 
warrant  from  Queen  Mary,  to  examine  all  the  various  reposi-* 
ionies  of  public  records,  and  to  transcribe;  and  publtdi:  all  th» 
leagues,  treaties,  alliances,  capitulations,  and  coiifedemcie% 
which  have  at  any  time  been  made  between  the  crowa  of 
England  and  any  other  kingdoms,  princes,  and  states.  Thia 
authority  was  renewed  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1707,  wheu 
Mr.  Robert  Sanderson  (whom  Rymer  bad  employed  as  an 
assistant  at  .an  early  period  of  the  undertaking)  was  included  in? 
the  royal  warrant.  The  first,  fourteen  volumes,  comprisii 
Treaties,  &c.  from  A.  D.  1101  to  A*  D.  1543,  were  p^ublisht 
during  the  life«time  of  Mr.  Rymer.  Tlia  fifteenth  and^sixteentfa^ 
be  left  prepared  for  the  press^  whichy  with'  the  seveateentfei 
(including  fetate^  Papers  from  1643  to  1626),  were  published  ibgFi. 
Mf.  Sanderson  between  the  years  1713  and  1717.    AseconA 

*4l%e  Jonriials  of  tiieHoufe  of  Commons^  from  the  year  1800  to>  the  presciki 
thrtr,  hftme  been  prj utad  in /twenty  Tolumesi  and.  are  now  daily  €o«itiiMifid*4n  paih 
siHIMO  of  a,vote  efth«.r)i»ii«fi|  passed  at  the  conmetic^meBt  of  cach'SMaiops* 

Edit. 


edition  of'  tlie^  Eoddftra  was^  puibiisiced  at  Londtuti  VHt-^lfUtl 
wifth  ikaee  new  volumes^  under,  tha  editership  of  Mh  HoloMsi 
keefier  of  tbe  reoords  in  the  Ibwer^  (wno  superintenddd 
the  fimt  tweli^e  volumes)  and  of  Mr^  Sanderson,  who  had*  the 
chaige  of  the  remaining  eight*  At  third  edition^  in  ten  volumes 
folio^  was^undertaken  at  the  Harae  in. 1738  or  1739^  and'Ooni<* 
pleted  in  1745,  with  considerabte  eleganoe,  on  a  muoh  swidter 
letter  than  either  of  the*  preceding  edtlions.  Though  eaehof 
the  latter  impressione  contains  som^- improvements- upon  the 
fissty  yet  it  has  lon^  been  knovm  that  very  manv  imporlanl 
documents  were  omitted.  The  att^sition,  tfa<ere^re>  of  the 
Reoord  Commissionywas  eariy  directed  totbe^supplVingof  this 
defect:  and,  after  considerable  inquiry,  diey  found  a- suitable 
editor  in  the  Rev.  Adam  Giarkey  L.L.D.  This  gentleman^ 
having  carefully  explored  tbe  different  repoi^tories  of  our 
national  records^  between  the  years  1808  9Xkd  1812,  at  l^igth 
submitted  a-  plan  to  the  CommissionMs,  for  a  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  the  FoBdera,^  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
first'vojume,  in  two  parts,  and  the  first  part  of  tne  second 
volume,  have  been  printed' and  published,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Edward  11^ 
wi&^engraved  facHiimiles  of  some  of  the  most,  important  instnti 
ments  of  each  reign,  and  the  seals  of  each  sovereign*  A  general 
introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  (whence  we  have 
abridged  the  above  particulars),  explaining  the  origin  and  pre^ 
gross  of  the  work,  as  originally  undertaken  by  Kymer ;  the 
mat^ials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived  ;  Ae  comparative  merits  of  the  pre- 
ceding different  editions,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
further  edition  was  deemed  necessary.  Of  the  value  and  grea^ 
importance  of  this  new  impression,  our  readers  will  be  enabled 
to  form  some  idea,  when  we  state  that,  besides  carefully  revis- 
ing all  tbe  papers  formerly  printed,  and  comparing  the  most 
importaixt  witin  the  originals.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  assistant,  Mn 
F.  Holbrooke,  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  Foedera  to  an 
earlier  as  well  as  later  period  of  time.  The  work  now  com- 
mences at  the  important  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  A.  D. 
1066,  instead  of  A.D.  1100,  the  accession  of  Henry  I.,  which 
forms  no  remaikable  period  in  our  history,  nor  is  distinguished 
by  any  transaction  oi  consequence  in  the  British  annals  :  and 
not  fewer  ihoxisix-hundred  new  articles  have  been  added  in  the 
fin^volume  alone^  under  the  different  reigns,  all  of- which  we 
either  important  in  themselves,    or  necessary  as  connecting 

•"Vol.  I.  part  I;  18IS.    Part  II.  IM6.    VoU  If.  part  I.  1818*    Tlife  secaodT 
part  of  Vol.  II,  ii  cooiiderably  advaoced  at  the  prctt. 
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linka  to  complete  the  history  of  state  transactions  for  the  times 
to  which  they  refer.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  also 
been  improred  very  materially  ;  and  the  chronological  order, 
which  was  extremely  defiective  in  all  the  former  editions,  is 
now,  with  great,  care  and  labour,  reduced  to  consistency*and 
order.  The  very  copious  chronological  table  prefixed  to  each 
volume,  displays,  at  one  view,  the  extent  of  the  additions  which 
have  been  maae  to  the  original  work ;  and  also  states  the  repo* 
sitories  in  which  the  original  of  each  instrument  is  still  pre- 
served, or  the  authority  upon  which  it  has  been  inserted,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  practicable  to  ascertain  the  same. 
.  (4.)  The  RoTULi  Scotije,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  constitute 
an  important  collection  of  records,  illustrative  of  Uie  political 
transactions  between  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Edward  I.  to  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  An 
abstract  of  them  was  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  of  which 
our  readers  will  find  an  analysis  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
this  journal,  pp.  378 — 380. 

(6.)  Abbreviatio  Placitouum.* — ^This  work  was  printed 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  revision  of  the  late  Ri^ht  Hon. 
George  Rose,  from  several  volumes  of  abstracts  of  pleadings 
preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  durine  the 
reigns  of  Richard  L,  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  and  II. ; 
which  abstracts  were  made  from  the  original  pleadings  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Agard,  and. other  keepers  of  such  records  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  comprise  much  important 
matter  relating  to  petitions  of  right,  and  also  to  the  parliament 
and  concilium  Regis,  besides  very  many  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  law,  history,  and  customs  of  the 
country,  especially  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  turbulent  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  and  the  functions  of  juries.  Jurors,  it  appears,  were 
often  required  by  the  court,  which  they  were  summoned 
to  attend,  to  state  the  reason  for  their  verdict.  Special  verdicts 
were  not  unfrequent,  and  in  cases  of  attaint  they  were  fre- 
quently called  in  question,  reviewed,  corrected,  and  set  aside. 

(6.)  Testa  de  NEviLL.f — Two  ancient  books,  thus  entitled, 
are  preserved  in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  They  appear  to  have  been  compiled  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  or  early  in  that  of  Edward  III., 
partly  from  inquests  taken  on  the  presentments  of  jurors  of 
hundreds  before  the  justices  itinerant,  and  partly  from  inqui- 

*  Placiioram  in  Doino  Capilulari  Weftmonasterii  asservatorum  AbbreTiatio, 
teinporibQi  Ric.  I.  Jobannifi,  Hen.  IIL  Edw.  Let  Edw.  il.  1811,  folio. 
^    t  Testa  de  N«vill,  sive  Liber  Feodorum  in  Curia  Scaccarii  temporibuB  Regain 
Hen.  III.  ct  Edw.  L  1807,  folio. 
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ftitions  upon  writs  awarded  to  the  sheriffs  for  collecting 
scutages,  aids/  &c.  These  books  contain  principally  an  account 
of  fees,  held  immediately  of  the  King^  or  of  others  who  held  of 
the  King  in  capite,  whether  they  had  been  alienated  or  not^  and 
their-  respective  values ;  of  serjeanties  holden  of  the  King,  dis- 
tin^ishing  such  as  were  rented  or  alienated,  together  with 
their  values ;  of  widows  and  heiresses  of  tenants  in  capite, 
whose  marriages  were  in  the  King's  gift,  and  the  value  of  their 
lands ;  of  churches  in  the  royal  gift,  and  in  whose  hands  they 
were ;  of  escheats,  whether  of  the  lands  of  Normans  or  of  other 
persons,  in  whose  hands  they  were,  and  by  what  services  they 
were  held ;  and  finally,  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  paid  by 
each  tenant  for  scutage,  aids,  &c. 

(7.)  Hundred  Rolls.* — ^These  records  are  deposited 
partly  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  partly  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  and  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and 
Edward  I.  As  the  revenues  of  the  crown  had  been  considerably 
diminished  under  various  pretexts,  and  numerous  abuses  and 
exactions  had  also  been  committed  against  the  people  during 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  III.,  King  Edward  I.  shortly  after 
his  accession  instituted  an  inquiry  into  these  offences ;  and  as 
the  circuit  of  the  justices  itinerant  (who  generally  went  but  once 
in  seven  years)  would  not  return  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  issued  a  special  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  2d 
year  of  his  reign,  authorising  certain  officers  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  above  noticed.  After  the  commissioners  had,  in  the 
third  year,  returned  their  rolls  of  inquisitions,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  have  in  one  view  such  parts  of 
the  returns  as  affected  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  malprac- 
tices of  its  officers.  The  requisite  extracts  were  accordingly 
made  in  certain  rolls,  from  which  the  crown  was  furnished, 
among  other  things,  with  evidence  upon  oath  of  a  jury  of  each 
hundred  (whence  the  name  of  Humred  Rolls  is  derived)  and 
town  in  every  county,  stating  all  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown, 
what  manors,  &c.  formerly  m  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  were 
then  in  the  possession  oi  other  persons,  and  how  they  were 
alienated;  accounts  of  tenants  in  capite  and  in  ancient  demesne, 
and  of  the  losses  of  military  services,  &c.  sustained  by  the  crown 
in  consequence  of  sub-infeudations  granted  by  such  tenants  in 
capite,  alienations  to  the  church,  under  the  pretext  of  gifts  in 
irankaJmoigne,  oppressions  and  exactions  of  various  kinds  by 


t  Rolnli  Htfndredornm  temporibus  Henrici  III.  et   Edward!  I.  in  Turri  Lod 
dmepsi  ei  in  Caria  Receyim  Scaccarii  Westmona&terii  awervaii.    Vol.  1. 1812» 
Yol  II.  J818,  folio. 


lett  Amigeft  ^  the  B^Jm. 

Ibf^.  Qobilityi  derggrf.9bfiriif»,  aad  other  officers^  under  Qdaw  oC 

12iCi;Stetata  of  Glouce$ter  was. passed  ia  the  sijctbtv^ar  of  tbn 
m%n  of  £dtranl.I.>  and  the  first  cbaptor  of.  it»>  which  relates,  to^ 
fiimchises>  libertiee^and^quo  nmnranto,  wa8.found$d.oa  thepro:^ 
nous  iocjuiries  made  und^F  this  opoimissi^n.  louttediately  aftav 
the:  passing  of  this  statute^  the  stated  period  of  the  circuit  ia 
€qf$»  returoed;  and^oathe  justices  going-  their  itar>  writs  of  rigjbft 
ai^  quo  warmnto^were  issued  veay,  generally  against  suc^  pei^» 
eons  as  claimed  mMK^rs,  liberties^  &Ci  where  the  jurors  had.prAr 
i«(]9tsly  said  upon  oath  hefone  the  inquisitors  in  3  Edward  1% 
*  lfe$pimit  qm^  warranto y  the  paities  held  or  claiiSM^d^.and  alao 
where  they  said  that  the  party  held  or  claimed  «tn^  womrasnH^^ 
Xhe  pleadings,  before,  these  justices  are  entered  on  certain:  roUsj 
pceser^edi  in.  die  chapte^ouse- at  Westminster,  whi<^>  are  dft? 
nominated  Quo  Wdrranio  RoUs. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  for  the  period  aboT^nor 
ticed>  and  one  volume  of  the  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  during  tho 
r^l^s  of  Rdwardl.II.  andllL  have  been  printed :  andtheirgreait 
importance  and  utility  are  strongly  proved  by  thfc  firequent  r«H 
ferences.in  courts  of  law  to  these  pleadings,  upon  questiona 
aiiaingy  in  modem  times,  inspecting  Doundaries^jr^mchiseSi  da*? 
scents  of  manors  oradvowsoas,  and  rights  claimed  und^  roycd 
obarters  by  lay  and  ecclesiastical  person.  Many  obscure  paa^ 
^ges  and  obsolete  words  in  charters  are  repeatedly  explained^ 
and  much  learning,  illustrative  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  thtt 
country,  both  useml  and  interesting  to  the  lawyer  and  theantitr 
quary,  will  be  found  dispersed  through  these  wjorks. 

The  Ecclejsiasiical  Records,  which  have  been  collected  andt 
printed,  are  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,. in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  Inquisitiones  Nonarum  in  that  of  Edward  Ul*» 
and  the  valuation  of  dignities  and  benefices  made  by  the  author 
rity  of  Henry  VIII. 

(I.)  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV  * — In  the  year  1263 
this  Pontiff  granted  to  King  Henry  III.  for  three  years,  the  firsts* 
fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices^  which  had  for  s^ 
long  time  been  paid  to  hi&  predecessors  in  the  See  of  Rome.  Lk 
consequence  oi  this  grant,  a  survey  or  taxation  ofi  them  was 
made  in  the  following  year.  The  same  Pope,  in  1288^  granteA 
1^  tenths  to  Edward  L  for  three  years^  to  defray  the  ei^penae 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land:  and^in  order  that:  they, 
might  be  collected  to  their  full  value,  a  taxation  was  com- 
menced in  that  year,  and  finished  in  1292.     And  a  third  taxa- 

*^TaAaCio  EcdMiastka  AncHeel  WaHts,  Auctorilate  P.  NItlmlal  lY.  citcf^ 
A.D.  1891.  1809,  folio. 


Mm  of  ipuit  ef  ike  pirovinise  of  Vdfk  *mM  tERydbe  in  I3l8,  -on 
.ittootnitiOf^fliie  inviusieifn  of  the  Scdte,  by  wliich*the'i$leTgy  of'Ae 
<lB«frder  lUJuntieB  were  rendered  iiiiable  to  pay  tteibrmer  tttx. 

WxQ  Tneation  Of  Pope  Nicholas  W.is  a  moAt^kzmortant  recon), 
ibi9^tMie  all  ^e  taxes, 'both  to  our  Kings  and  to  the  4^ope8,  were 
nvgolttted  by  it,  tmtil  the  «mirey  made  26  Henry  l^lll.;  and  also 
lb6ca»»e^e  dttitates  of  such  colleges,  as  'were  'fbtttided  'befone 
sflie  Information;  are  interpreted  by  this  mterion,  tocc^ingto 
qiAic^  their  benefiees  tinaer  aceftath'value  «ye  exempted  from 
4be restriction  eonceming  pluralities  in  the  iitaitute  of  21  ^fiem^ 

(2*)3S<wAlloLi/s.«MBy'the  M  ©dward  IH,  stat.  1.  c.  20,  n 
/giofit  was  made  to  that  monardi  of  a«ubsi<ty  of- the  ninth  lar^b^ 
-Sttih  ^fleece,  and  ninth  aheaf,  to  be  taken  fortwo^ears  tteen 
TBestt  to  eome,  and  of  the  ninth  of  the  goods  ttnd  chattels  df 
ujttresiBkfid  boroughs,  and  of  a  ^fifteenth  of  the  effects  of  mer- 
•dhuits  and  others  not  dwelling  in  cities  or  boroughs;  and  to^ 
iHclt.  2.  of  the  same  year  it' was  enacted  that  this  grant  should 
not  become  a  precedent.  Accordingly,  assessors  and  vendiii>rs 
Eware'appointedfor  erery  coucttty,  who  were  to  amess  and -sell 
^i^  ^inth  'and  fifteenth.  This  was  aflfeywards  esecttted,  upon 
lAo  'oath  of  ftfe  inhabitants  of  every  parish,  ^according  to  thfe 
ittartfionOf  Tope-Nicholas  IV.  abov^  noticed;  whence  it  should 
veem-ihat'^e' assessors  were,  in  1340,  to  consider  the  nifith  df 
com,  wool,  and  lambs,  of  the  same  value  as  the  tenth  df  com 
iand^oll  other titheabl&'commodities,  and  tiie  slebe  lands  were, 
<#hen  Ae'papal Taluationwas'Biaydeihl2%.  Wheretheamomift 
iff  «uch  ninth  was  less  than  the  papal  taxation;  iiiet»««8e  of  such 
'difieiencywaB  specially  entered  in*  these  Rolls,. which  are^com^* 
<m0Biy  termed  the  j^etue 'jRdJ/s.  It  further  appears  that  the  nintii 
JW8»ftt'first  attempted  to  be- sold  f»r  more  than  tiie  papal  Toliaa^ 
^tion,the»for«ts  mucb«s^dieta]c/«uid^fteFwaid»v  fop  theireal  aad 
"toie^in^e,  "v^ther  more  or  less  than*  A&«ncient  tax. 

(3.)  t^AiiUATioN  OF  -BcoLEsrASTiCAL  ^B»NiMrioss,  isi  the 
^S^gn  of  Henry  ^^lIIif^'-'-niidB  eeclemstieal-iuinrey'Wtts  made  m 
purBtta»eeo^tne-8tatQte  of  26  Henty^VlIIi^.  S/whtchtcanfirfierroa 
ta«the'erowni^die^^#{^l^^'(<'r  profits*  of  wrevyspiHtiial  living 
^fer'Oiie'year),«ndthe'lail^  (ortentii  pcrtiof^h&Tesaiiy^value  of 
moA*  lifmg),^i^hich  had  b^fore-^en^paidt  ta^edPope.  ^Uiismct 
ftf  p8fliais»nt -enjoined  the  h]frdM^anc^li»r/biftbQ|i8,.flad  ote 

irs^to>tnquii«f'ittto^tke«Taliie  of  6?eiy4CiM2lcsia8tftt^ 
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•  Nonaraia  Isqaisitloiief ,  in  cnria'ScBCcarii,  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  til.  1 807. 
ftDo. 

Vol.  I.  i«a  wuud  m4k  w^aih  4ai7.'i«ito, , 
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benefice  »m1  preferment  in  the  seTentl  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  returns  made  by  diem  fill  many  volumes  and  rolls, 
which  have  been  deposited  intheOfficeofFirst-fruitsand Tenths, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  time :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  vaiuation  in  these  returns/ mcumbents  now  pay  then: 
respective  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  form  the  perpetual  fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  under  the  annual  value  of 
ML,  known  under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.    Ctf  this 
important  Record  three  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  two 
others  will  complete  it:  and  preparations  are  making  for  a 
general  index  to  the  whole,  exhibiting  alphabetically-*- 1.  All 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions   of  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  and 
deaneries,  with  the  benefices  situated  within  their  respective 
limits ; — and  2.  The  religious  houses,  with  their  several  possess 
«iQns.    Several  of  the  original  rolls,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
great  decay,  have  been  repaired  and  bound  under  the  direction 
of  the  Record  Commission;  and  the  rolls  have  also  been  rq>aired, 
where  it  was  necessary,  and  put  into  tin  cases  for  their  bettier 
preservation. 

The  Records  belonging  to  Scotland,  though  less  numeroiis 
than  those  of  England,  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  public  records  of  the  realm ;  and,  und^ 
their  direction,  three  works  have  been  printed,  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  history  and  descents  of  property  in  that 
country. 

(1.)  Abridgment  of  Retours.* — By  the  law  of  Scotland, 
on  the  death  of  a  person^  the  complete  and  effective  right  to  his 
landed  property  does  not  immediately  pass  from  the  ancestor  to 
^^  heir,  but  is  said  to  remain  in  hereditatejacente  of  the  deceased 
0¥rner,  until  the  claim  of  the  heir  has  been  formally  recognized 
and  established  under  a  brieve  or  writ  of  succession.  By  that  writ 
the  judge,  to  whom  it  is  directed,  is  required  to  ascertain  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  of  what  lands  and  annual  rents,  togethejr 
with  liieir  value,  the  alleged  ancestor  of  the  claimant  died 
seised ;  whether  the  claimant  be  the  nearest  legal  heir,  and  of 
lawful  age;  of  whom,  as  feudal  superior,  and  by  what  feudal 
tenure,  such  lands  are  held ;  and  in  whose  possession  they  now 
are,  on  what  account,  and  how  lone  they  have  been  so  possessed. 
The  proceedings  in  pursuance  of  a  bneve  of  Succession  are,  in 
Scotland,  denominated  a  service;  and  the. verdict  of  the  jury 
^ven  by  virtue  of  them  is  transmitted,  together  with  the  writ 
itself,  into  Chancery,  where  it  is  entered  on  record.  An  extract 
of  that  record  is  given  to  the  claimant,  and,  in  this  complete 

•  iDqutsiliDnnm  ad  capellam  Domini  Regis  retornataram,  qa»  lo  pabtlcii  w- 
chWiiScoti«adhacienraiitiir.    Vote.  I.  II.  1811.  Vol,  III,  1810/ foU«.  - 
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state,  it  is  commonly  termed  the  ^'  Retnur  of  the  Serviced  Of 
these  original  records^  or  retours,  an  abridgment  has  been  pub- 
lished, from  1546  to  1700,  in  three  volumes :  tike  the  /Ti^um- 
twnes  post  Mortem  in  England,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
tracin^tiie  descents  and  successions  to  property. 

(2.)The  Registrum  MAONi  SiaiLi.1  Keoum  Scotokum, 
forms  part  of  an  intended  collection  of  select  charters,  granted 
by.  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  though  it  is  a  comjdete  work  in  itself. 
Inis  register  comprises  a  series  of  charters^  issued  between  the 
years  1306  and  1424. 

(3.)  Of  the  Acts  of  the  Pabmament  of  Scotland,  the 
second,,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  have  been  published; 
and  the  printing  of  the  sixth  volume  is  considerably  advanced. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection 
of  materials  during  the  earlier  periods  of  Scottish  history,  and 
their  chronological .  arrangement,  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  is  necessarily  delayed.  The  editing  of  these  important 
documents  has  been  conducted  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
wliich  (we  have  already  noticed)  were  bestowed  on  the  English 
Statutes  at  Large. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Record  Commissioners  to  direct 
the  printing  of  any  other  works  beyond  those  already  enume-- 
rated,  and  the  number  of  copies  actually  printed  has  very  pro- 
perly been  limited  by  their  relative  importance.    Of  the  most 
cosUy  works,  therefore, — such  as  the  Statutes  at  Lar^e,  (whet^ 
the  principal  object  was  to  secure  a  correct  text  to  which  private 
editors  might  aften^'ards  resort,)  the  impression  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred  copies.    Of  such  others  as  were  not  likely  to  be  in 
^neral  request,  however  moderate  the  expense  might  be,  ili^e 
-itnpression  is  limited  to.  one  thousand;  and-  although,  in  some 
few  instances,  a  sufficient  number  was  printed  to  supply,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  yet,  of  late,  it  has  been  deemed  advise- 
able  that  the  number  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  thousand.. 
But,  in  order  that  these  various  publications  may  be  generally 
distributed  for  the  public  use  and  convenience,  copies  have 
been  delivered  to  all  the  principal  public  libraries  and  reposi- 
tories, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  throughout  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom,  according  to  a  list  approved  by  the  Lords  Commis«> 
sioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury.    And  all  the  surplus  stock 
(with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  reserve  for  the  Record 
Commissioners,  and  the  persons  necessarily  employed  as  sub- 
commissioners,  &c.  under  them,)  has  been  put  into  a  course  of 
gradual  sale  by  authority  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  twofold  pur 
pose  of  placing  these  publications  within  the  reach  of  all  j^ersons 
who  may  be  desirous  of  possessing  them,  and  also  of  liquidating 
in  part  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission,  by  applying 


*0«ir  BoilydB  of  the,  proceedings  of  the  Briticdi  :Record  Goo^ 
doaiflaiau  haB^been  00  eopiouci^  as  to  leave  but  Uttle:roMQ  ftor^oo- 
ticing  similar  proceedings  in  Irek&d.  As  aothiog  has  hitherto 
.been  printed,,  (theu^  an^utheutio  edition  of  Ihe  Irish  Statutes 
land^ti^eraatiofial  works  are'preparing^)itmayfiuffice>toatate 
.that  a  Comaissidn  was  issued  for  that  coimtiy  in  1810;  and 
*A9Liy  under  its  authority*  the  .Commftssioiiers  have  already  eotu- 
pleted  many  important  measures,  and  thatmore  are  mprogcevg, 
J»r  the  better  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the  Irish  Kecords, 
landfor^jplaaiiig'per^oii^  o/*conu^  in  the  various  n»- 

.  cord  x^ces.  To  this  last  and  most  necessary  iqualifieation,  tiie 
rEu^sh  CoidmissiotteEs  very  early  directed  their  attention;  and 
|they«tate  (what  our  readeiS' will  doubtless  peruse  with  muich 
5Mitisfiictio]D)  that  their  views  have  been  very  materially  assisted 
•iiy  the  libemlity  of  the  public  officers  in  several  department, 
fUnd  by  the.  office  of  keeper  of  the  reccurds  in  the  Chapter-house 
jtt  Westminster  having  been  confemd  by. his  Majesty^s  Gha- 
vemment,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  merit  intnis  ckuB'Of 
leaxaing. 

We  cannot. conclude  this  article,  without  adverting  to  tbe 
•manner  in  which  the  various  works: above  noticedr have. been 
;:wecuted  hy  his  Majesty^s  piintevs,  under  the .  Record  Gom- 
'^miasion,  pexticulariy  the  Authentic  Edition  of  the  Statutes^  the 
^FifBdera^  yaflftd  the  Reports,  of  that  Commission  which  have  been 
like  •  attl^cctof  this  article.  Whether  we  rmasd ;  the  taxture  of 
ither  paper,  ihe.aociua0y.and'£delity  of  idie£tter*f>cesSy  with  ite 
lianumerablexontou^tiens,  thecolonBof  thetnk,  the.anangement 
'laf  thet  pages,  or  the  Jijunber,  variety,  and  difficulty  .of  dm  an- 
j:graving^i-^the  typograj^oal^  splendour  of  the  who£a  is  such  as 
-leflects  the;highest  Gnsdit  Oft  the  individuals  who  raspeotxMlf 
.axecMtcd  &em,>and  will  be  a. perpetual nasiactal  of  tiae  :miila- 
T^iettBce*of  ihe.laegiskitiire,  as  wmU  as  of  the  learning  and  judg- 
msant  xif  the  Right  HonDurable  GoaaaissiMiers,  ^who  diieotad 
4fceae(vanous  woika  to  be  tundertakra^  and/ who.  superintended 
ihcnuwith  nBeeasiBg  vigibpae  until  they  were  com^ieted. 


Life  of  Aftkifhhop  S^Ncrit^,  CJ^ 

Akt.  VIII. — The  Life  of  WilHam  Snncroft,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
.    ierbury,  compiled  principally  from  original  and  scarce  Doci^ 

•  menU:  tbith  an  Appendix,  containing  Fur  Pradestinatus,  Mo^ 
^  dern  Policies,  and  Three  Sermons  bt/  Archbishop  Sancroft :  also, 
t    the  Life  of  the  learned  Henry  Wharton:  and  Two  Letters  of 

•  Dr.  Sanderson,  now  frst  published  from  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  By  George  D'Oyly,  B.'D* 
F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.     Murray.     London,  i821. 

•  With  no  small  labour  of  investigation  and  research.  Dr. 
D'Oyly  has  collected  for  the  public  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft, — a  "man  living  through 
a  period  of  greater  political  aeitation  than  any  in  the  inter- 
nal history  of  this  country,  and  neariy  as  much  concerned  as 
an^  subject  of  these  realms  in  the  great  events  of  that 
period.  He  who,  from  an  obscure  station,  could  raise 
himself  by  the  simple  recommendation  of  his  personal  qua- 
lities, ivithout  the  smallest  effort  of  ambition  on  his  own 
part,  or  of  patronage  or  power  on  the  part  of  others,  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  distmction  in  the  state,  has  established 
a  just  title  tothe  memory  and  the  homage  of  after  ages.  What 
may  confer  a  right  to  the  appellation  of  great  is  a  question 
which  will  be  variously  answered  according  to  the  aifferent 
opinions  entertained  of  the  import  of  the  term,  and  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  moral  attributes ;  but  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  Archbishop  Sancroft  was  a  person  of  an  extraordinary 
mind,  if  we  consider  only  the  courage  and  constancy  with 
which  he  withstood  the  extremes  of  opposite  factions  and 
principles,  mlaintaining,  through  a  long  public  life,  his  mag- 
nanimous moderation,  at  whatever  cost  of  revenue,  repose,  or 
preferment. 

'  This  distinguished  prelate,  was  too  considerable  an  actbr  in 
some  of  the  great  scenes  of  our  political  dtama  to  be  forgotten; 
but  with  respect  to  his  personal  and  individual  merits,  and  all 
that  nioTe  specially  maAed  and  discriminated  his  character^ 
we  seem  indebted  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  for.  arresting  them,  in  their 
rapid  course  to  that  receptacle  of  unregistered  things-  where 
many  a  name  and  example  of  British  story  is  left  to  moulder 
in  oblivion.  The  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  infor- 
mation have  been,  in  part,  such  as  have  in  different  shap<ss 
passed  through  the  press,  and  in  part  unpublished  documents^ 
those  of  the  former  description  are  the  hfe  of  the  Archbishop 
in  the  Biographia  Britainnica ;  the  short  account  of  htm  pre^ 
ixed  to  his  three  sermons,  and  to  his  familiar  letters;  Le» 
neve's  Lives  of  tiie  Proteaiant  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ^ 
VOL.  xvni.  NO.  xxxy«  i. 
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and  Salmon's  Lives  of  the  English  Bishops,  from  the  Resto- 
4EKlion  to  the  Revplutioii.  H^h^  cQ^s^lteditlaQ»k^ithi9efer^flm 
4o  the  public  parts  of  .tjie  Archbi«phap's  \\fy,  "  th^  hj^itoipies, 
memoeialS)  and  different  pai^ph^etSK  relating  to  the  ti^nsia^E^ti^^ns 
.of  the. times  in  ^hich  be  livjed*  The  unpul^iehed  docfil^ilts^ 
^om  which  his.iyiat^rials.bavse  pwc^>aUy  been  dpri¥€4^^e>  lst» 
Ibe  MBS.  ia  the  I^ambeth  M^*  library,  which  Qonsi&t  pf  it^Qpie 
l^uhMc  letters  adclre^sed  tptthe  Archbishop,  pc^ections  m^^  by 
him,  and  a  few  juvenile :p^fon[aiauces;  3dly,  .ttie  ]VISS.  ip  the 
British  Museum,  where,  in  the  Harleian  collection  there  re- 
posited,  are  thr^e  If^rg^  yplim^s  of  lexers  $a,^e&«ed  tQ  the 
Archbishop  at  differept  periq^s  of  hia  life^  frpca  w^ii^h  Dtr. 
iD'Oyly  has  collected  several  facts  and  xjUite^  relating  to,  bis  pri- 
vate history.  We  are  inforiped,  alsQi,  that  aii(iong  the  s^tm^ 
MSS.  are  twelve  volvmQs  q^  po^cellaneoHS  ^U^ctions  made 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  oocasioii^l  toargioal  not^s  in  hi«[ bapd^ 
writing :  and  in  Dr.  .AyBcough's  catalogue,  among  the  papery 
left  by  Dr.  Birch>iare  sev«ra]i  docun^ents  relating  to  the  Archr* 
biiihop'a  private  history."  In  the  third  place,  it  appes^i^fi  in  the 
preface,  from  which  we  bftve  copied  the  pFe€^4ing:  partii^ularsj 
that  the  authar  f^M^d  the  greatest  proportion  of  k^&  m9,t§rials 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Qicford,  mi^re  is  l^dg^d  the  byiUc.  of 
Archbishop  $aQQroft's  papers,  (>o^rising  a  v^erv  valuable, nia^gk 
of  historical,  docujpfkents  andii^«4^ials,  .having  been  ipurchas^ 
by  Bishop  Tanker,  and  {>rea^tc4  by  him  to  that  librsi^, 
^*  They  contain,  relisting  to  the  privf^e  bi§fe>?y  srf  the  Ar^h.- 
bishop,  copies  pf  many  ,of  bis  leU^rs  in;  bi»  Owi»baAd  w^Uog  $ 
several  of  bis  comu^nrplace  boo)^;  <hii^  thoug^plts  o^  differ^pt 
matters  of  public  bpeiinet^ ;  .ai\d  dejtails  rei^p^l^iiig  ^oi|^  of  tj^€^ 
remarkable  transac^tions  in  which  be  was  <^ngaged ;  particalsyi^ 
a  narrative  of  all  that  took  place  at  ^  interview^  of  hi^;^^f 
and  the  other  prelates  with  King  James,  previous  to  th§|r  ti^> 
wd'.at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Ors^^e's  H>vas^n.  .)^  ^ddi- 
\\i!m  tor)¥4iich  sources  of  .inforQ^ation,  >tbe  author  baa  cojleot^ 
9fime  materials  from  the  MSS*.  of  the  Rev.  T.  9aker>  at  Cam- 
|3i^dge,  from  documents  in  Emanuel  College^  and  from  soa^e 

S'F9'te  papers  of  the  Sancroft  family,  in  the  poa&^ession  of  die 
fYi.  J.  Hobnes,  the  present  possessor  pf  tiie  property  ,wjh^^ 
fe^ftag^  to  the  feniify." 

.(From  the^e  scattered  s^iur^of^  J>r^  D'Oyly  has  succi^d^d  ia 
•09ipilii)g  a  vexy  pleasing  uaen^K^irof  tbia  <j^stuigiMsh^d  pi^et^^ : 
9Qd  we  are  £Eurther  indebted  to,  bim  for.s&me.^fear  relations  Qf 
b^^torioa^  ^trf^Q9aotioqs  of  the  n^o^t  iinporta^t  polit^q^  s^id 
constiAa^iqnal  results.  If  be  ^ipgrof^^r  se^  out  ^itb  ft4<Ltail 
^  pirc.uiastfintial  a&  the  genealogist  Qouid  4cw§^  .of  the  pngi^ 
^fm$H»  i^berit^ni;^,  mimir  m^:Wm  Pf  the  fipiUy  Si^  Sl^fii^ft : 
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but  Ojorres^ers  must  be  content  to  hear  from  us,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  narratiye  was  born  at  Fresingfield,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  January  30,  1(116-17 ;  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  two 
sons  and  six  daughters,  the  children  of  Francis  Sancroft,  by 
M^^aret  his  wi^,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas 
Bntcnery  or  Boucher ;  and  that  the  family  of  Sanctoft  was  of 
considerable  antiquity,  having  been  settled  at  Fresingfield,  and 
possessed  property  there  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  or  Ed- 
ward I.  Having  received  his  first  education  at  Bury,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge, 
of  which  College  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Sancroft,  was  at  that 
time  master,  nis  tutor  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wright,  afterwards 
rector  of  Thurcastle,  to  whom  he  always  bore  a  particular  re- 
gard, and  expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  his  obligations  for 
assistance  and  advice  in  his  studies  and  pursuits.  The  me- 
morials of  his  early  career  are  but  scanty ;  but  enough  is 
upon  record  to  show,  that  it  was  marked  by  success  in  lite- 
rary and  general  attainments,  as  well  as  by  a  seriousness  of 
character  and  early  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  entered  into  the  ministerial 
office  in  the  year  1641 ;  on  which  latter  occasion  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  Sept.  10  in  the 
same  year :  **  I  have  lately  offered  up  to  God  the  first  fruits  of 
that  calling  which  I  intend,  having  common-placed  twice  in  the 
chapel ;  and  if,  through  your  prayers,  and  God's  blessing  on 
my  endeavours,  I  may  become  an  instrument  in  any  measure 
fiUed  to  bear  his  name  before  his  people,  it  shall  be  my  joy, 
and  the  crown  of  my  rejoicing  in  the  Lord ;  and,  therefore,  if 
God  lends  me  life  and  abilities,  I  shall  be  willing  to  spend 
myself,  and  be  spent  upon  the  work."  He  succeeded  to  a  fel- 
lowi^ip  of  Emanuel  College  in  1642 ;  and  we  have  upon  this 
occasion  an  early  indication  of  that  extreme  tenderness  of  con- 
science which  made  him,  in  the  sequel,  one  of  the  most  de-r. 
cided  and  pertinacious  of  those  who  refused  to  qualify  under 
King  William  by  taking  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  His  doubt 
w^  whether,  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  College  no  one  could  be 
elected  fellow  who  had  an  estate  of  20/.  per  ai^ium,  he  could 
safely  be  joined  with  his  father  in  a  trust,  which  would  require 
him  to  hold  property  above  that  value,  though  without  any  be- 
neficial interest  m  the  estate. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sanorofi  addicted  himself,  for 
many  years,  >rith  close  s^plication,  to  various  branches  of  study ; 
but  from  such  specimens  as  are  preserved  of  his  academical 
profidency,  we  should  judg^.  him  not  to  have  gotten  the  start 
of  his  contemporaries  by  any  marke4  superiority.  He  appears 
toha^e  imbibed  a  considerable  tincti^re  of  the  bad  taste  pre- 
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valent  during  the  period  of  his  first  studies.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  solidity  and  firmness  of  his  character,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  made  him  ah  early  object  of  at- 
tention and  distinction.  It  was  Mr.  Bancroft's  fate  to  make  his 
entrance  into  public  life  at  an  ill-omened  period.  In  the  year 
after  he  had  obtained  his  fellowship,  1643,  the  kingdoms  of 
£ngland  and  S^pjland  entered  into  the  celebrated  contract  so 
well  knowii  by  ithe  name  of  the  (Covenant,  ivhich  having  been 
lirst  ratified  in  Scotland,  by  commissioners  sent  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  London,  and  im- 
mediately taken  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  It  is  well 
known  by  what  pains  and  deprivations  this  obligation  was  en- 
forced through  the  realm,  and  that  great  numbers  were  ejected 
from  their  fellowships  in  both  universities,  on  account  of  their 
declining  or  neglecting  to  bind  themselves  by  the  oath  by  ' 
which  this  insidious  contract  was  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  their  consciences.  Dr.  Holdsworth,  the  master  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  the  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Sancroft,  and  the 
first  promoter  of  liis  advancement  in  life,  was  among  the  per- 
sons sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  the  parliamentary  party. 
He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  continued  four 
years,  for  licensing  the  King's  books,  and  getting  his  declara- 
tionsL  printed,  by  his  authority  as  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  letter  which  was  written  to  hinfi  by  Mr.  Sancroft, 
sooh  after  this  event,  while  it  is  strongly  characteristic  of  his 
peculiarity  of  style,  is  a  specimen  of  his  firm  temper,  and 
conscientious  .fidelity. 

**  *  Much  hokoursd  Sir, 

"  *  And  still  our  worthy  Master, 

*^  <  I  have  formerly  troubied  you  with  ray  desires,  and  they  met 
with  acceptance  from  you.  I  hope  I  may  now  take  leave  to  sigh  out 
my  griefs  before  you,  and  pour  my  sorrow,  into  your  bosom. 
You  have  not  thought  good,  as  yet,  to  give  a  check  to  my  former 
impertinencies,  and  so  I  dare  be  confident,  your  goodness  will  be  a 
j^mctuary  for  tiiis  offence  too,  which  yet,  if  it  muist  be  called  so,  is 
so  other  than  an  ol^nce  of  love,  or  if  that  be  tod  bold  a  word,  of 
dfeepest  regard  and  respect  to  you.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  to 
speak  freely  is  dangerous,  imo  nee  gemere  tuto  licet;  faces  are-ai^h* 
Md,  and  looks  are  coostrtiedi  and  gestures  are  put  upon  the  racl^aiid 
iBode  to  conlew  someUiing  which  may  undo  the  actor;  and,  though 
Ite  title  be  lifoerUr,  written  in  foot  and  half-^foot  letters  upon  the 
fiont,  yet  within  there  is  poMnghvitt  perfect  slavery,  worse  than  Rus-  . 
fltaii»  Woe  worth  a,heai:t  then  opprespe^  witli  grief  in  such  a  con-  . 
^mcture  of  time  as  this. . .  Fears  and  complaints,  you  know,  are  the 
e^fy  kiiMJlly  atii|  gentle  evi^rations  of  burthened  spirits,'  and  if  we 
Bmit  be  bereaved  of  this  sad  comfort  too,  what  else  is  left  us  but 
okher  C&  whiiiper  our  griefs  to  one  another  in  secret,  or  else  to  irft 
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down  andfiink  under  the  |^urtheiv  of  jtheui  ?  I  do  not  para4r(iz<ediare  ; 
nor  is  my  grief  so  a^mbitious  as  to  raise  fluctum  in  scrupuTo.  You 
.  know,  1  dare  say,  what  it  is  that  must  needs  make  me  cry  out,  since 
.  it  touched  me  in  the  tenderest  part  of  my  soul.  We  iiv^*.  in  times 
.  that  have,  of  late, been  fatal  in  abating  or  heads;  -proud  Ta/quin's 
riddle  is  now  fully  understood ;  we  know  too  well  what  it  is  summa 
papaverum  capita  den^ere.  But  I  had  not  thought  tl^L^y  would  have 
beneaded  >vhole  colleges  at  a  blow ;  nay,  whole  un>v^?4ties  ar^d  whole 
churches,  too ;  they  have  outdone  their  pattern  in  tlia^,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
periipent  in  the  mastery  of  cruelty  far  beyond  Caligula's  wisli-  Ah ! 
Sir,  I  know  our  Emanuel  College  is  now  an  object  of  pity  and  com- 
mlserdtion ;  they  have  left  us  like  Jphn  Baptises  ,trunk  when  his  head 
was  lopped  off,  because  of  a  vow  or  oath  (or  covenant  if  you  will) 
that  went  before,  or  like  Pompey's  carcase  upon  the  shore ;  so  stat 
magni  nominis  umbra. — For  my  part,  tsedet  me  .  vivere  banc  mortem 
— a  small  matter  would  prevail  with  me  to  take  up  the  resolution  'to 
go  forth  any.  whither  where  I  might  not  hear  nee  nbmennec  facta 
Pelopidarum.  Nor  need  we  voluntarily  give  up  .our  stations ;  I  f(^ar 
we  cannot  long  maintain  them.  And  what  then  ?  shall  I  lift  up  my 
hand  ?  I  will  cut  it  off  first.  Shall  I  subscribe  my  name  ?  I  will,  for- 
get it  as  soon.  I  can  at  least  look  up  through  this  mist  and  ;see  t)ie 
hand  pf  ray  God  hplding  the  scourge'  that*  lashes,  arid  with  diis 
thought  I  am  able  to  silence  all  the  mutinies  of  boisterous  p'assions, 
wd  to. charm iheni  Into  a  perfect  calm.  Sir,  you. will  pardon  tjiis 
disjointed  piece,  it  is  the  production  of  a  disquieted  mmd,  and  !no 
wonder  if  the  child^resembles  its  parent ;  my  sorrow,  as  yet',  breaks 
forth  only  in  abriipi  siglis  and  broken  sobs/ '      (P.  30 — B2.).  ■,  \ 

When  the  use  of  the  litursry  was  prohibfted,  and  the  direc- 
tory substituted  in  its  plnce,  by  the  iitttht)rity  of  the  assembly 
of  diyines,  Mr,  Sattcroft's  constancy .  ih  adhering  to  hii!^  scru- 

^  plesjj  was  [Submitted  to  an  additional  test,  as  he  wasiWWlyOr- 
ders^apd  though'not  called  upoii  to  officiate  in  vhiireltes,  was 

.  required  to^ttend,  and  occasionally,  to  perform,  divine  service 
in  the  chapel  of  his  college.  i. .   .      ,  .      .         .       \  ,      . 

.  *  A  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend  of  a  more.cpniplyingtem- 
per  on  this. subject,  is  every  way  creditable  to  his  principles 
and  his  jadghu^nt.  ....  .  .    .     ' 

**   William  Sancro/i  to  Mr.  Richard  fVelhr. 

,  • .  ,  »y  ,  ... 

[      •  .    ''  .  *'    Dalcd  Emanuel  College,  M^y  1:6,  1645. 

,  ".  *  To  begin  with  your  first  caution ;  assure  yourself,  sweet  Sir, 'the 

.  epidemical  distempers  of  the  age  do  not  (too  much]  possess  my  mind, 

nor  do  I  lay  them  to  heart,  so  as  to  eridaiiger  hiy  constitution,,  weak 

thbiigh  it  be.     Hut  yet  I  must  acknowledge  I  do  not,'  I  cannot^  look 

.  upon  this  bleeding  kingdom,  this  dying  church,  with  the, same  indif> 

.  ference  as  I  would  read  the  history  of  Japan,  or  hc^r  the  affairs  of 

China  related.     I  cannot  consider  a' scattered  and  broken. university 

witii  as  reposed  a  spirit,  as  I  would  behold  a  tragedy  pi'cseiUed  oh  a 

stage,  or  view  some  sad  picture  in  a  gallery.  I  thank  ray  GqII/ who  hath 
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men  me  bo  tranmnl  ftnd  cdm  a  ifMrit,  lu  I  do  nettherftret  imptdltill- 
iy ,  nor  cowardly  aetpair.  Bat  yet  I  know  Aill  well  that  Hwere  a  grattd 
mittake  to  practise  a  dull  inapprehensiven^ss^  instead  of  a  generoihs 
patience.  A  ttoical  stupidity  is  ftr  enouffh  remoyed  from  an  heroic 
constancy ;  and  that  sour  sect,  who  sought  to  bereave  ns  of  the  one 
half  of  ourselves,  and  to  free  us,  shall  I  say,  or  rob  us,  of  our  pas- 
sions and  affections,  are  so  far  from  making  a  wise  ma^  or  a  Cnris- 
tian,  that  they  have  only  raised  a  statue.  To  say  no  more.  Sir, 
your  spur  was  here  more  needfid  than  your  bridle ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
friendly  jog  to  awaken  me  to  a  greater  degree  of  solicitude  had  be^n 
more  seasonable,  than  vonr  dose  of  opium  to  charm  my  sorrows  and 
lullaby  my  cares,  which  I  fear  will  rather  be  found  on  this  side  the 
due  proportion  than  beyond  it«  I  am  all  thankfulness  for  your  loving 
care  and  pains  in  answering  my  query;  and  do  but  still  vouchsafe  to 
contine  this  vour  affectionate  rc^i^ness,  and  your  counsel  sludl  al- 
ways be  my  better  directory.  You  are  pleased  to  shcemy  doubt  into 
a  donble  scruple.  Whether  1  may  lay  aside  the  one,  whether  I  may 
take  up  the  other  ?  For  the  first,  your  maxim  is,  that  no  law  dUrgeth 
to  a  positive  obedience  where  the  legislative  power  doth  not  protect. 
I  think  you  and  I  shall  hardly  be  two  in  this  particular,  t^or  do  I 
count  myself  Obliged  to  go  to  chapel  and  read  common  prayer  till 
my  brains  be  dashed  out.  But  yet,  if  laws  are  binding  no  longer 
than  till  inconveniencies  accrue  to  the  observer,  I  am  at  diis  present 
time  free  from  the  tie  of  all  the  laws  of  England,  and  may  do  whatever 
.18  good  in  mine  Own  eyes :  because  they,  in  whom  the  legislative  piowisr 
is  seated,  being  split  into  two  opnosite  factions,  there  is  no  security 
left ;  for,  whom  one  side  protects  tne  other  threatens.  And  if  die  en- 
dangering of  estate  or  liberty  to  be  taken  away  by  violence  of  a  pre- 
vailing party  be  sufficient  to  absolve  us  from  our  obedience,  what  are 
your  uiougnts  of  those,  whose  memories  are  now  so  precious,  who 
stood  up  resolutely  against  ship-monev  and  illegal  taxes,  and  for  not 

Eaying  perhaps  20/.  endangered  their  whole  inheritance?  Or,  to 
>ok  into  that  other  sphere  of  the  church,  of  those  who,  in  the  days 
of  innovation  and  illegal  encroachments,  kept  close  to  canon  and  ru- 
bric, maugre  all  the  suspensions  and  deprivations  in  the  diocese. 

'*  *  But  for  the  second,  your  conclusion  is,  that  I  may  cheerfully, 
nay  that  I  am  tied,  to  conform  to  the  new  model.  And  why  I  pray  I 
1.  Because  I  am  bound  to  do  my  ultimum  quod  sit  for  the  glory  of 
God.  2.  Because  I  am  bound,  by  ray  place,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  pray.  First  for  your  conclusion,  then  for  your  arguments.  And 
truly  that  cheerfulness  in  complying  which  you  seem  to  require  of  me 
is  much  abated  by  these  considerations,  which,  to  my  weakness,  ap- 
pear to  carry  some  weight  in  them :  1.  Because  to  comply  would  be  a 
tacit  consent  to  that  extravagant  power  which  the  two  Houses  n^w 
first  challenge  (having  before  disclaimed  it,)  of  repealing  acts  of  par- 
liament by  ordinance,  which  opens  a  wide  gap  to  all  manner  of  arbi- 
trariness :  for,  if  they  may  in  some  cases  annul  laws,  and  they  them- 
selves be  the  judges  of  those  cases,  we  are  not  sure  diat  one  law  shall 
stand.^  And  yet  that  protestation  which  both  you  and  I  took,^  binds 
us,  with  our  power  and  eatate,  nay,  with  our  lives,  to  maintain  and 


Mbtt#tlHftiMirAihrlf^t» 8«d Hb«tti«i  of  diegulijeot;  the  dneftst ptrt' 
nf'wlMM  Wrtiivighi  it  Uf,  m  I  WbftrehettA  it,  to  befrNrfimm  illegals 
iiHpoitiidns.    But  Sdly^  to  comply  would  be  to  throur  afoul  mgowt*^- 
stoo  oftitlie  whole  church  of  God  iti-Eiifiliind,  tinoiB  the  Roforaiatun:: 
as  if  the  puMic  worships  of  Grod  hero  osedi  which,  for  auglit  I  know^ 
ww^fae  ittost  oomplete  jMoce  which  imy  church  upou  oawhad,  were> 
unlawful  and  anti-christian,  or,  at  least,- in  the  highest  de^nee  incon-t 
yenjent.    For  such  language  tiib  Brefeee  t»  your  Directonr  spedcs^ 
and'  theivupoa  infers  an  absolute  necessity  of  removing  it.     Now  thus 
to  oast'ttp  dirt  in  mr  mother^s  face,  ancpkickout  her  Liturgy  as  an 
abDminable  thuig,  which  hath  so  long  been  made  good  against  all  the 
noise  and  clamour  of  weak  opposites,  is  aa  exploit,  I  confess,  which' 
I  cannot  look-  upon  with  any  such  complacence,  as  to  undertake  it 
with  an  extraoitUnarv  measure  of  cheerfulness  or.  alacrity.     And,^ 
ddly,  to  comply  would  be  to  set  to  my  seal  that  the  Houses  hare* 
power  to  refornr  religion  without  the  supreme  magistrate ;  that  their 
jounieyaieii'.of  the  synod  are  lawfully  convened:  the  truth  of  which^ 
1  confess,  I  cannot  so  clearly  see^  no  not  with  the  help-  of  a  synodical 
pair  of  spectacles.    And,  while  my  apprehensions  are  thus  planted,  bei 
ytni  judge-how  much  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God>  for methoa^ 
to  ran  counter  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  which  is  God's  voice 
iamy  sool^  and  to  rae  as  binding.     I  am  bound,  'tis  true>  by  ihtr 
sttitute,  sitei)  I  say^  or  rather  the  custom  of  the  college,  to  react 
nrayeri  in  my  course;  but  1  am  bound  by  a  higher  *  law  of  the  kinff-^ 
dora,  and  undcfr^reater  penalties,  to  use  no  form  of  public  worship 
hut  diat  esU^iished.    If  1  be  wanting  to  my  dbty  in  this,  I  aiA  confi-v 
dent  they- will  answer  it  who  lay  the  restraint  upon  nie.    You'  mightily 
qyplaud  that  piece  of  freedom^  that  I  must  make  my  prayer  myself 
biit  yet,  you  know,  they  bind,  me  in  their  materials :  and  shall  I  pragr 
for  yoursynod  and  armies,  or  give  thanks  for  your  Covenfuit i  Trulyj.. 
Sir,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied,  and  therefore  long  impatiently  to  seeyou^ 
for  I  hope  your  charitable  desire  of  informing  me  still  continues*. 
What  remains,  I  will  reserve  till  then,  because  I  cannot  but '  reflectr 
upon  my  rudeness  already  committed  in  Uiis  talkative  paper. 

"  ^  At  the  dose  you  interpose  a  ward  or  two  concerning  your  mu* 
taUlity.  Good  Sir,  do  not  phrase  it  so.  When  I  wrote  that  passage 
which  you  aim  at,  I  intended  only  to  convict  fame  of  a  lie  $  to  let 
yott  know  tliere  is  more  brass  in  her  forehead  than  in  her  trumpet  ^ 
and  to  applaud  the  poetical  fiction  in^  the  choice  of  her  sex,  because 
I  find  her-  such  a  babbler  and  bu^-body.  I  know,  that  Mr.  WeUer'^ 
principles  are  so  well  and  so  deeply  grounded,  so  strongly  fortifi^dy 
that  aU  the  logio  at  Westminster  cannot  alter  them;  and  tSat  it  should 
be  done  before^  I  see  nb  likelihood.  Cs^kun  non  animum  mutants 
Sir,  I  look  upon  an  opinhm  once  entertained  by  you,  as  Hull  or 
Gloucester^  or  if  there  be,  a.  more  impregnable  castle.  I  know  you 
eaa  stand-out  against  all  opposition  ;  you  IgMw  well  how  to  ward  the 
biowaboth^f  the  rieht  hand  and  the  left..  You  slight  the  proffers  of 
adrantage  that  would  woo  you  to  give  «^,  .as  much  as  y^  scorn  the 
dnger,  and  sit  above  all  apprehenstopa  iof  it*.  I  know  you'll  dispute 
iev<ery^fiic3i  before  yOtt*qait.it  t  being  underneath  mpctytmu  like  a  di^ 
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tewevet  you  be-thraWn  down,  jou  onAot  iose  your'  ignoirrtfiii  htt 
yoa  still.  nJl  upon  a  sure  basis.  So  that,  should  any  one.  teU  me  he. 
saw  you  take  the  Covenant,  I  should  be  bold,  if  ci^kj  giive  me: 
leavoy  to  give  him  the  lie.  Nay,  should  I  myself  see  you  lift  un  your, 
hand  and  subscribe  ^our  name,  I  would  strait  turn  sceptic  and  con-, 
dude  my  eyes  deceived  me.  However,  in  despite  of  all  mutabilities,,' 
I  shall  ever  be,  most  unchangeably,  i 

'^  '  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"•W.S;'»     (P.  35— 41.) 

He  continued  fellow  and  tutor  of  Emanuel  College,  till  after 
the  murder  of  the  King,  his  anticipations  of  which  sorrowful' 
event,  and  his  feelings  when  it  had  taken  place,  are  powerfully 
and  affectingly  described  in  the  two  following  letters  to  his 
father. 

"  From  William  Saner  oft  to  his  Father, 

«*Jaiiiiary  11,  1648. 
**  ^  Things  grow  worse  and  worse  every  day ;  and  there  is  nothings 
left  for  the  king  and  his  party,  in  this  world,  but  the  glory  of  suffer- 
inff  well  and  in  a  good  cause,  which  I  hope  nor  devils  nor  men  will  be 
able  to  deprive  then»  of.     For  my  part,  if  once  I  see  the  fatal  blow 
atruck,  I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  trussing  ^p  all  and  packing  away,: 
and  nothing  but  your  command  shall  stay  me  long  in  a  nation  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  sink  to  the  centre,  if  it  suifers  so  horrid  a  wick*- 
odness  without  chastisement.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  observe  and 
adore  the  mysteries  and  wonders  of  Providence  in  all  these  traverses. 
You  see  the  army  could  never  ruin  the  king  till  they  nulled  the  Lords, 
and  enslaved  the  Commons,  and  so  ruined  the  parliament  that  lent 
the  first  hand  to  the  setting  of  them  up  and  pulling  down  the  king. 
And  what  shall  we  say  if  William  Prynne,  who  was  the  first  incen- 
diary, and  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  sedition,  suffer  at  last  in  the  king's 
quarrel.     You  will  see  by  the  papers  1  send  you  he  is  engaged :  and 
you  neither  know  him  and  his  pertinacy  if  you  think  he  will  retreat, 
nor  his  adversaries  and  their  fxiry  if  you  think  they  will  spare.'  " 

**  From  William  Sancroft  to  Aw  Father, 

**  February  JO,  I6i8. 

"  <  What  all  men  sadly  presaged,  when  I  wrote  my  last,-  all  good 

men  now  inconsolably  lament.      The<  black  act  is  done,  which  all  the 

world  wonders  at,  and  which  an  age  cannot  expiate.     The  waters  of 

the  ocean  we  swim  In  cannot  wash  out  the  spots  of  that  blood,  than 

which  never  any  was  shed  with  greater  guilt  since  the  son  of  God 

poured  out  his.     And  now  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  importune  the 

God  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  that  he  would,  show  forth  himself, 

and  speedily  account  with  these  prodigious  monsters,  or  else  hasten 

his  coming  to  judgment,  and  so  put  an  end  to  these  enormous  crimes, 

A*  which  no  words  yet  in  use  can  reach,  or  thought  conceive  without 

i  horror  and  amazement.    I  send  you  no  papers,  nor  can  I  delight  to 

look  in  any,  since  I  read  the  saddest  that  ever  England  saw;  £ose  I 

mean  that  related  tile  martyrdom  of  the  best  Protestant  in  these 

Jcingdoms,  and  incomparably  the  best  king  upon  earth,  Charles  the 
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P^0u»  and  tbe  glorious,  with  whom  foil  the  church,  and  the  ktogdom. 
religion  and  learning,  and  the  rewards  of  both,  and  all  the  piety  and 
honesty  of  the  nation  could  hope  for,  in  this  world.  And,  now,  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils  being  taken  away,  we  only  draw  in  so  much  as 
we  render  again  in  sighs,  and  wish  apace  for  the  time  when  God  shall 
call  for  it  all.  When  we  meet,  'tis  but  to  consult  to  what  foreign 
plantation  we  shall  fly,  where  we  may  enjoy  any  liberty  of  oiir  con* 
science,  or  lay  down  a  weary  head  with  the  least  repose,  for  the 
church  here  will  never  rise  again  though  the  kingdom  should.  The 
universities  we  give  up  for  lost;  and  the  story  you  have  in. the  coun- 
try of  Cromwell's  coming  amongst  us  will  not  be  lone  a  fable;  and 
now  'tis  grown  treason  (which  in  St.  PauFs  time  was  duty),  to  pray 
for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority ;  the  doors  of  the  church  we 
frequented  wiil  be  shut  up,  and  conscientious  men  will  refuse  to  preachy 
where  they  cannot,  without  danger  of  a  pistol,  do  what  is  more  ne- 
cessary, pray  according  to  their  duty.  For  my  part,  I  have  given 
over  all  thoughts  of  that  exercise  in  public,  till  I  may,  with  safety, 
pour  out  ray  vows  for  Charles  II.,  the  heir,  I  hope,  of  his .  fathers 
virtues,  as  well  as  kingdoms.  In  the  mean  time  there  are  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth,  and  upper  rooms  and  secret  chambers,  for  a  church 
in  persecution  to  flee  to,  and  there  shall  be  our  refuge.  I  long  ex- 
ceedingly, Sir,  to  wait  upon  you  that  I  may  safely  conuntinicate  my 
thoughts  to  you,  nor  shall  1  adventure  -  any  more  of  this  nature  till  I 


'ce  you.  ;  In  the  mean  time,  with  my  humble  duty,  to  ypi^r^elf  l^nd^my 
good  motlier,  with  my  hearty  love  to  all  my  brothers,  sis^rs,  and 
friends,  beseechiqg  God  to  comfort  you.  in  all  your  public  and  pri- 
vate sorrows,  I  humbly  take  leave,  and  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  ^ 

"  *  Your  obedient  son,  , 

"  'W.  S/"     (P.  42— 45.) 

The  King's  death,  and  that  of  his  father,  which  followed  Sjoop, 
afterwards,  were  severe  afflictions  to  Mr.  Sancroft ;  to  which 
his  expulsion  fronxhis  fellowship  soon  succeeded.  The  pfTensive 
oath  known  by  the  name  of  the  Engagement,  by  which  all  per- 
sons were  required  to  bind  themselves  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  government  then  established,  the  refusal  to  take  which  inca* 
pacitated  for  any  office  in  church  or  state,  decided  the  separation 
of  Mr.  Sancroft  from  his  college,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  fel- 
lowship in  the  month  of  August,  165i.  He  was  one  of  about  two 
hundred,  masters  and  fellows,  at  Cambridge,  ejected  during  th^ 
time  of  the  civil  war,  and  usurpation;  one  part  of  whom,  and 
that,  it  seems,  the  larger  part,  were  turned  out  at  the  end  of 
1643  and  beginning  of  1644,  for  not  taking  the  covenant ;  and 
the  other  part  for  not  taking  the  engagement  in  1650,  when 
several  of  those  who  had  been  put  in  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
.were  displaced  by  the  independents.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  in  relating 
.this  passage  of  Mr.  Sancroft's  life,  pays  an  elegant  tribute  to 
his  resolute  principles  and  upright  conscience,  *'  His  firm  and 
inflexible  behaviour,"   says  his  biographer,  ^^  at  this  earlier 


period  Of  Bs  life;  finely  iUustrattes  tlte  motrre^  mm  Whibfr  ltd 
)lfterwards  acted  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  showd  thai 
the  scrupulous  re^rd  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  h& 
then  maintained  with  excessive  rigour^  sprang  from  no  feeling 
hastily  or  suddenly  contracted^  hut  from  a  principle  which  w«ui 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  which  formed  an  original  and  iyate* 
gtalfMirt  of  his  character,  and  by  which»  under  all  the  varying, 
circumslances  of  his  life,  he  steadily  directed  his  course." 

The  period  of  Mr.  Sanctofif  s  life  between  this  last  e^enl^' 
and  the  restoraition  of  the  lawfol  sovereign  to  the  throne  <k 
diese  realms,  is  but  scantily  filled  by  the  intelligenee  of  Md 
biographer.  Two  works,  however,  appear  to  have  been  pro-* 
duced  DV  his  pen,  and  given  to  the  press  during  this  interval, — 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Fur  Praedestmatus,  and  another  whicH 
bore  the  title  of  Modem  Policies.  The  Fur  Prsedestina- 
tos  consists  of  a  supposed  dialogue  between  a  thief  in  the 
immediate  expectation  of  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence 
which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him,  and  a  Cal^istie 
preacher  who  came  to  awaken  mm  to  a  r^ntance  of  hkl 
crimes.  ''  The  thief/'  says  Dr.  D'Oyiy,  ''  is  M\  of  self-4ttiifli» 
faction;  maintains  that  he  could  not  have  acted  any  odiw 
pwrt,  as  all  men,  being  either  elect  or  reprobate,  are  predeia** 
tined  to  happiness  or  misery ;  that  tlie  best  actions,  as  they  am 
reputed,  partake  of  so  much  wickedness  as  to  differ  in  no  es- 
sential degree  from  the  worst ;  that  sinners  fulfil  the  will  of 
God  as  much  as  those  who  most  comply  with  his  outward  com* 
mands ;  and  that  God,  as  working  irresistibly  in  all  men,  is  the 
cause  of  the  worst  sins  which  they  commit.  That  he  had  al- 
ways reflected  respecting  himself  in  this  manner,  that  either 
he  must  be  elect  or  reprobate :  if  the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  operate  so  irresistibly  as  certainly  to  efiect  his  convert 
sion;  if  the  latter,  all  his  care  and  diligence  for  effecting  his^ 
salvation  would  rather  do  harm  than  good :  but  now  he  felt 
satisfied  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  who,  though  they  may  fatt 
into  grievous  sins,  cannot  fail  of  salvation.'* 

This  was  a  period,  no  doubt,  in  which  a  very  large  portion 
of  Ae  community  had  lost  the  equipoise  of  sound  and  correct 
principles,  and  had  rushed  impetuously  into  the  wildest  cjp- 
kernes  of  doctrine,  if  that  can  merit  the  title  of  "  doctrine  ^ 
whic^  either  sup|^oses  that  our  works  can  find  any  acceptance 
with  God  but  tnrough  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  that  workia  arc 
of  no  necessity  as  the  operative  testification  of  our  faith.  Wb 
entirely  agree  with  Dr.  JDX)yly,  that  antinomianism  obstructs 
tibe  natural  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  heart ;  and  we  canr 
not  doubt  that  the  satire  of  the  Fur  Praedestrnatns'  was  jiM^ 
tified  by  the^ctual  predicament  of  the  times.    We  suspect  Aat 
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many  in  our  daey  are  apt  to  take  upon  themsehre^  to  wopotft 
much  too  easy  terms  to  thetr  fellow  sinirers;  and  thtit  me  self- 
satisfied  state  of  mind  in  which  criminals  are  seen  to  go  carol- 
ling to  tiieir  ^xecution^  argues  rather  an  intoxication  of  the 
bram^  than  an  essential  change  of  the  heart.  But  we  are  up^ 
dangerous  ground,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  delay  in  our  pkil- 
sage  over  it.  Every  year  brings  with  it  additional  conviction, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Calvinism  or  anti'-Calvinisitf; 
but  that  what  Ood  tells  by  his  undoubted  word  to  do  and  tb 
believe,  it  is  our  business  to  adopt  and  practise  with  devottt 
and  humble  obedience,  not  telying  on  ourselves,  but.  so  work- 
ing as  if  works  were  all ;  so  praying,  as  convinced  of  our  itft- 
biuty  of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves ;  considering  wofks  as  living 
findi,  and  faith  as  vital  efficience ;  feith  as  involving  the  whofe 
work  of  the  evangelical  law, — the  work  of  believing  on  him 
whom  God  hath  sent, — ^and  also  the  work  of  **  keeping  his  com- 
mandments :"  works,  as  the  expansion  of  faith,  expressing  it, 
exemplifying  it,  doing  it ; — ^and  considering  further,  that  it  is  ia 
part  of  faith  to  abstain  from  vain  curiosity  concerning  the*  in- 
tscrutable  counsels  of  God,  or  the  manner  in  which  his  attributes 
are  to  be  reconciled  with  our  puny  metaphysics,  or  the  peir- 
fection  of  his  nature  with  his  apparent  government  of  lit^ 
worM. 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  and  plan  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Saii- 
crofl,  its  style  of  expression,  and  mode  of  illustration,  we  cannot 
say  we  wholly  approve  of  it.  It  selects  from  die  wcHrks  of  the 
Calvinistic  reformers  detached  passages,  as  conveying  their  en- 
tire sentiments,  without  the  qualifying  parts ;  for  though  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  many  dogmas  of  a  dangerous  tendencyi  found 
in  their  works,  are  vainly  endeavoured,  by  their  assertors,  to  be 
softened  by  inferences  which  do  not  logically  consist  with  them; 
yet  it  is  but  fair  towards  the  antinomian  himself  to  show  in  Ws 
behalf,  that  he  strives  against  the  practical  mischiefs  flowing 
from  his  own  speculative  tenets,  and  that  he  himself  imperfectly 
adopts  that  which  he  dares  not  follow  out  into  its  conclusions. 

We  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  D'Oyly,  that  the  dialogue  is 
managed  with  great  ability ;  and  that  it  may  be  deemed,  on  th3 
vi^ole,  the  most  suceessful  exposure  of  flie  high  Calvinistic 
doctrines  which  has  ever  appeared ;  nor  can  he  be  &r  from  the 
truth  in  saying,  that  such  tenets  as  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
spiritual  pride,  impenitence,  and  security,  in  conjuncti(«a  witib 
a  sinful  and  immoral  course  of  life,  cannot  be  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  a  religion  destined  to  purify  and  meliorate  the  heart  of 
man.  The  Fur  PrsBdestinatus  seems  to  have  been  an  expansion 
of  the  dialogue  in  Lucian  between  Minos  and  Sttlstratee, 
fiom  which  the  antinomian,  or  high  Calvinistic  teachefj  may 
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take  an  useful  hint  to  impose  silence  upon  his  followers,  when 
.they  would  interrogate  too  closely.     [Opa  Sf,  |u.i]  r^^  aWttf  tqwrav 

Dr.  p'Oyly  bestows  great  praise  upon  the  tract  attributed 

to  Mr.  Sancroft,  called  Modern  Policies,  which  was  written 

to  bring  deserved  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the  unsound  and 

nefarious  principles  of  policy  which  had  in  various  shapes  been 

[promulgated  ana  adopted  in  his  own  time.  In  the  second  volume 

i  of  pur  author's  work,  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,,  as  well  as 

the  Fur  Praedestinatus,   are  given  to  his  readers;    and  if  Mr. 

.Sancroft  was  really  the  writer,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  be 

.  sceptical  on  that  head,  we  must  agree  with  the  biographer,  that 

it  raises  to  considerable  height  his  literary  claims.     Hib  treats 

!  of  each  principle  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  expose  in  a  distinct 

.section  or  chapter,  in  which,  aiter  having  ironically  set  for^ 

.all  the  Machiavelian  grounds  of  its  defence  and  justifiqatiou, 

he  sets  the  ijaatter  straight  again,  by  a  sober  refutation  of  the 

imposture,  in  a  conclusion  which  he  calls  the  Colasterion. 

.     For  some  years  after  his  loss  of  his  academical  appoint- 

,ments,  Mr.  Sancroft  was  in  circumstances  far  from   affluent, 

.living  pr9bably  on  the  small  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  the 

.profits  of  his  publications,  and  perhaps  some  sayings  from  his 

university  emoluments.    The  correspondence  maintained  wi^ 

iim  by  his  college  friend,  Mr.  Paman,  presents  an  amusing  pic- 

.  ture  of  Ae  state  of  things  at  Cambridge  at  that  period.  ;  ^ 

'To  my  er^r  honoured  Friend   Mr.  .IVUliam    Sancrofh,  frdm   Henry 

•    -  .  Paman. 

".  *  Honoured  Tutor,              i)aied  St.  JohqX  M?:rch5ih,  163^. 
*^*l  did  intend  t\m  day  to  have  been  at  Tripiow,  but  that  some  let* 
teqsfrpfii  my  father,  nhich  inquire  after  your  health,  arrested  my  re- 
solution.    I  hope,  by  this  opportunity,  to  know  that  your  ague  is 
g9ne,  and  your  health  renewed  and  young  again.     F at  London 

.thanlced  Gtvl  for  the  bitter  mercy.*  And  Peters  more  scurvily  said, 
the  business  was  so  long  doubtful  that  God  was  brought  to  his  hums 
and  havves,  which  way  he  should  fling  the  victory.  Most  believe, 
it  was  an  Edgc-hiH  victory.  After  so  long  banishment,  the 
Common  Prayer  last  Thursday  at  night  entered  int6  Trinity 
chapel,'  and  once  more  consecrated  it.  Dr.  Hill,  next  morning, 
they  say,  snufied;  he  thought  t^ure  his  incenge  would  net  ascend 
with  strange  fire,  and  presently  swept  the  chapel  with  an  exposition. 
Dr«  Comber  had  leave  to  be  buried  in  his  own  vineyard ;  and*  though 

.  he  n^lit  not  live  upon  his  own  ground,  he  may  sleep  and  rest  there. 
H$  shoived  so  much  gentleness  while  he  lived,  there  is:  no  fear  of  an 
angry  tormenting  ghost.' " 

*  Thiit  seem*  to  ultncfc  to  the  great  iiav2*t  battle  foirj;lit  lieiwren  the  ¥A\^i%hiin6 
4  Dutrh  admirals,  lilnke  and  Van  Tromp,   fur  three  dnyit,  abnut   FeltrQ»r>   18, 
llbU'^i    tkcKcliard. 
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"  To  Mr,  Wml  Sancroft^  Jrom  Henry  Paman.  - 
'<  (At  Mr,  Oaver*9  liodgiu^S  io  the  Middle  Temple.) 
•♦  *  HoKOURKD  Tutor,  «•  St.  J«ihn'8,  March  aOth,  163S. 

^*  *  I  humbly  thank  yoH  for  the  account  I  received  of  your  hefdth, 
which  Is  always  very  acceptable.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Gayer  has 
^Qt  an  aeue.  I  w|is  with  Mr.  Orator,  (for  so  his  first  and  excellent 
Iruitof  his  office  yesterday  makes  me  remember  him,)  who  returns 
his  hunoble  service. .,  Mr.  Peters  preached  here  on  Sunday^  and^  in 
the  general,t  cheated  the  company  and  expectation  with  a  sober  honest 
serpion ;  only  he  was  not  so  severe  as  altogether  to  foreet  what  many 
came  for,  but  satisfied  them  sometimes  in  words  and  sometimes  in  ' 
adtion.  At  Ely,  he  told  the  people,  the  draining  of  the  fens  was  a 
divine  work,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the  third  day.  Mr. 
Boreman  preached  yesterday,  who,  th6y  say,  deceived  few  men's 
expectations,  for  it  was  generally  thought  a  grave  piece  of  afeetalioiu 
Be  told  Mts.  Comber,  Sie  need  not  use  the  orator,  for  be  would  suf* 
ficiently  supply  that ;  which  yet  was  the  fairest  piece  of  the  solem- 
nity. He  observed  that  the  Dr.  was  born  of  new-year's  day,  and  that 
it.  was  thep  presaged  he  would  be  a  deodate,  a  fit  new-year's  gift  for 
God  to  bestow  on  the  world.  He  was  a  Joseph,  the  twelfth  son,  and 
christened  on  the  Epiphany  twelfth  day — born  and  christened  on  two 
eminent  holy  days,  in  high  esteem  with  the  church  constantly  before 
these  times.  He  drove  the  chariot  of  this  college  for  fourteen  years, ' 
till'  a  boisterous  northern  storm  cast  him  out  of  the  box.  He  was 
called  |o  dispute  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland;  they  wondered  a& ' 
mubh  at  his  subtilty,  as  we  have  done  at  their  strange  actions  since. 
— These  are  some  fragments  which  I  make  bold  to  send  you  of  that 
long  meal  we^had,  without  one  drop  of  liquor.  The  solemnity  was 
private,  in  Trinity  Colle|;er~8ome  few  invited  had  gloves  and  ribbons^ 
but  no  entertainment  beside. 

"  <  Honoured  Tutor, 

**  *  Your  most  real  servant, 

"  *  Henry  Paman.. 

.  **  *  My  most  humble  service  to  Mr.  Gayer.'" 

"  To  Mr*  fVm,  Sancr(^t,  Jf'om  Henry  Paman, 

"  S(.  John*s,  March  SOth,  1656. 

**  *  The  business  of  the  commencement  is  over^  ftom  whence  none 
returns  with  fairer  credit  than  Mr.  Frost,  who  kept  the  B.  D.  act.  Dr. 
Boylston  the  other.  They  call  him  Dr.  Deborah,  for  so  is  his  wife's 
name ;  and  she,  they  say,  the  greatest  prophetess.  Our  nation  of 
physicians  still  increase ;  we  have  five  Drs.  tliis  year ;  so  numerous  we 
are,  that  we  shall  soon  be  jreduced  to  the  necessity  of ipractisinffjapott 
one  another,  as  the  great  fish  on  the  smaller.  We  had  one  B.  D.  out 
of  Snffi>ik»:  who  came  rather  to.make  sport  and  satisfy  his  wife,  thaa 
f(Mr  credit  tp  the  University;  his  name  is  Beversham.  I  willgive  jrou 
a  taste  of  him.     In  his  English  sermon  upon  this  text — *  Like  wind 


piece  ot  confession ;  *  i^ora,  the  baDe  ot  ^ac( 
m  ike  womb  of  our  souls  has  not  leapt  at  the  tidings  af  our  sdvation^*' 
(P.  80— 84.) 
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In  15579  Ve  p948^  over  to  Holland,  whfflre,  frpqa  the  super- 
scriptions of  lettert  addfie^aed  to  him,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
sided during  the  whole  of  1658,  and  ttU  about  the  mid<Ue  of 
10S9.  Dunng  his  stay  in  that  country,  he  was  honoured  wiA 
the  particular  notice  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  Mary,  tiie 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  mother  of  William  UL 
Being  ioined  by  an  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Ghtyer,  he  was 
ii^duced  to  undertake  with  him  a  tour  to  the  southern  parts  of 
£^rope,  a  project  which  was  put  in  execution  in  the  summer 
of  1659.  Tney  continued  at  Geneva  till  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  from  thenpe  pursued  their  journey  to  Rome. 
It  .was  at  this  pla^e  tbakt  he  received  the  welcome  mteUigence 
of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  wluoh  wa9  at  the  latter  end 
of  die  year  1660,  preferments  followed,  each  other  very  quickjy. 
He  was  advanced  rapidly  through  the  several  situations  of  Pre- 
be^d^ry  of  Durham,  Dean  of  York,  Master  of  Emanuel,  Dean  of 
&p,  Paul's,  to  the  highest  situation  in  the  church.  In  each  in- 
termediate sta^e,  we  find,  him  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
iqc^portapt  designs.  He  appears  to  have  been  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  alterations  and  additions  which  the  Common 
Prayer  l^ook  unde^rwent  immediately  after  the  Restoration.  He 
w^  inad^  one  of  rthe  king's  chaplains  in  1661, .  and  in  the  year 
foilAwing,  reioommended  by  royal  mandate  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  at  Cambridge,  in  which  mandate  very  special 
mention  was  made  of  his  fidelity  and  affection  to  the  royal 
cause.  Two  letters  are  produced  by  his  biographer,  written 
about  this  time,  from  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  matrimony, 
with  an  amiable  person,  with  whose  merit  he  had  much  ac- 
quaintance, had  been  recommended  to  him  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving his  comfort,  by  his  respected  friend  and  patron.  Dr. 
Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  but  that  his  mind  had  been  prede- 
termined too  resolutely  in  favour  of  a  single  life,  to  be  shsiken 
by  any  considerations.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
mp^t  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind,  to  maintaiii 
opinions  and  maxims,  once  adopted,  with  inflexible  persever- 
ance,— 2L  mark  of  greatness  or  littleness,  according  to  circum- 
stances; but  injurious  and  unjustifiable,  certainly,  where  it 
decide^  abstractedly,  and  at  a  distance,  vib^t  ought  to  be  de- 
termined with  reference  to  persons  iamd  things;  and  usurps 
upon  that  domain  of  the  future,  the  issues  of  which  are  under 
t|ie  contrQul  of  an  unseen  Hand,  and  of  a  Providence  that  in-> 
structs  by  events. 

Qn  the  mastership  of  Emanuel  College  becoming  vacsmt,  he 
v^as  elected  by  the  Fellow^  to  fill  that  situation  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1662;  an  honour  quite  unexjpected,  as  he  states,  him- 
seli>  his  acquaintance  in  the  college  bemg  quite  won^  out.    H/^ 


ifgl^^  the  i^aatership  Qoly  three  y€vg,1?tw^  «<>^ii,CfiU04^ 
lljk^b^r  pjTie&mieate.  I)uripg  t)i6  short  tiai&>  hfiiwever,  whiQ)i 
tUt.  S9JM}Foft.rem^i<ied  in  his  sit^ation  at  Eo^aouel^  be  opatri- 
^^9iil^  600/.  tow^rd^  the  erection  of  a,9@w  chapel,  ancl  ^«t  pp. 
i^t  m^uaiy  soheiAes  for  the  improvement  of  the  college.  On 
t^  3d  of  Januairy«  1663-49  he  was  nominated  bv  the  King  to 
^  X)ewery  of  York;  and. towards  the  cj^o^e  of  t^e  year  1664; 
he-w^s  r/en]L0¥ed  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's .;  soon  after  which 
^tl^r  appojintni^qt  he  resigned,  the  ]]^astership.of  Emanuel. 
liyhwJ^r.  Sajpicroft  ^a^i.^  to  the  Peatery  of  St.  J^aul's,  tlie  old 
Q^^i^^ral  church  was  in  miserable  d^Q^y*  The  reparation  h^ 
b^ien  begun  in  1643 ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  Pean  and  Chapter 
^ad  been  sei;&ed  by  the  Parliament^  together  with  the  materials 
^id  money  coUected  for  the  repairs,  ft  was  afterwards  used  a^ 
^  h^e  barrack  for  the  soldiers.  The  gre^  fir?  very  nearly 
qo^pleted  the  d^mplitipn.  The  prgj^  of  repairing  the  old 
church  wus  now  of  course  laid  aside;  and  to  the  zeal  and  assi-* 
dvjity  of  Dr.,  Bancroft  we  SM^e  clue6y  indebted  for  the  adoption 
of  ^he  pj^n  which  the  genius  of  Dr.^  afterwards  Sir  Ch^stopher,. 
Wren,  so  nobly  accomplished.  Dr.  D'Oyly  has  given  us  the 
c^preappndence  of  Dr.  Sancroft  wiith  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on 
ti^  QUPJ^ct  of  the  new  building,  from  which  it  appea^r^  with 
hq^  nu^ch  interest  and  iudgwent  the  D^an  pron^pted  thi^t.gre^ 
UQ^d^rtaJ^ia^.  The  fund^  for  the  purpose  were  provided  partlv 
bv  private  .sub^c^iption^  and  partly  by  an  aQt>  P9^rjried  through 
t^  j[<^gi$lature  pirincipajjiy  by.  the  exertions  of  Dr.  SaQcroft,i 
(^ed  the  Coal  Act,  by  wnich  a  certain  sum  wa^  directed  to  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  on  every  Qh^di^<>i^  Q^  Qoals  brought  into 
ti^§  part  ojF  JiOndQU.  Dr.  Sancroft  subscribed  1400/.  to  the 
pj^vjBJte  subs^iption,  besides  his  shajre  in  wh^t  was  contributed 
t^  tjjie  Dean  and  Chapter;  %nd  he  appears,  after  he  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  have  subscribed  apnually  100/.  The 
Qrst.  ftipne  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  in  1675>  and  the  whole 
^fice  was  completed  in  1710 ;  the  great  architect  having  lived 
hin^elf  to  see  this  consummatioi^. 

tt  wa^, towards  the  clpse  of  the  year  1677  that  Dr.  Sanoroft, 
oji.the  id^cease^  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  was  unexpectedly,  as  it 
seems,  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair ;  and  the  observation 
of  the  biogssLpher  ^^ee^s  only  a  tribute  of  ju&tioe,  that  it  wa^ 
pro^^e  ^*  he  did  j^ot  owe  his  e^lti^tion  m  any  great  ctegree, 
if  at  iji,  to  private  favour  or  recoiupQ,endatic«is,  but  principally, 
or  entirely,  to.  his  character,  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  person 
best  q!2^i|ied,to  adorn  the  station,  and  to  support  its  djgnity. 
Jt  1^  stated,"  .^dds  Dr.  D'Oyly,  ''  and  probably  with  truth,  in  a 
i)armtive  9.f  Im  life,''^  t^at  his  zeal,  candour,  wd  learning-r-liis 
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exemplary  behaTiour  in  a  lower  state — ^his  public  spirit  in  so 
many  scenes  of  life — ^his  constancy  in  suffering — his  unbiassed 
deportment, — all  concurred  to  recommend  him  as  a  fit  governor 
of  the  church  in  that  turbulent  age."  Dr.  D'Oyly  does  not  fiul 
to  notice  the  hard  things  insinuated  by  Dr.  Burnet  of.  the  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  Sancroft,  with  the  indignation  natural  to 
a  bio^pher  where  his  herb  is  disparietged.  •  Sumet  insinuates 
Ibat  the  Court  chose  him  for  the  situation,  as  being  "  a  ihan  who 
might  be  entirely  gained  to  serve  their  ends ;  or,  at  least/ that 
he  would  be  an  inactive  and  speculative  man,  and  give  little 
opposition  to  any  thin^  they  might  attempt.'^  But  to  this  his 
advocate  gives  a  practical  answer,  by  observing,  that  if  he  was 
really  preferred  to  the  Primacy,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  party, 
on  an  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  committed  to 
feeble  hands,  the  event  showed  that  they  completely  erred,  both 
in  the  estimate  they  formed  of  his  character,  and  in  the  policy 
which  they  intended  to  advance.' 

*  At  the  period  of  Dr.  Sancroft*s  advancement  to  the  Archie* 
piscopal  See  of  Canterbury,  the  nation  was  wholly  occupied 
with  its  fears  of  the  Popish  ascendancy,  Charles  the  If.  being 
suspected  of  being,  what  he  has  since  been  by  authentic  docu- 
ments proved  to  have  been,  a  Catholic  at  heart  and  in  principle, 
and  James,  his  brother,  being  an  avowed  member  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  the  most  bigotted  description.  It  was  not  among 
the  evidences  of  the  Archbishop's  nne  sense  and  penetration, 
liiat  he  entertained  the  project  of  bringing  back  the  Duke  to 
the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  national  church,^  by 
force  of  argument  and  persuasion.  He  communicated  -  his' 
design  to  the  King,  who  approved  of  it,  probably  well  antici* 
pating  the  result,  but  recommended  the  Archbishop  to  associate 
with  himself  in  this  enterprise,  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Br.  P'Oyly  has  given  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  his  Grace  used'  a 
phraseology  wnich  could  convey  no  other  idea  than  that  the 
proposal  originated  with  the  King.  '*  Yesterday  I  had  a  pri- 
tate  intimation  from  my  superior  mat  it  is  his  pleasure  some 
further  attempt  should  be  made  to  recover  the  Duke  of  York 
out  of  that  foul  apostacy  into  which  the  busy  traitors  from 
Rome  hiave  seducea  him/'  Whereas  it  was  made  quite  clear, 
by  the  Archbishop's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwarda 
produced  from  the  Stuart  papers,  that  the  King  knew- of  the 
intention,  but  that  the  design  originated  with  the  Bishops^ 
Dr.  D'Oyly  passes  lightly  over  this  dubious  conduct  with  more 
courtesy  towards  the  Archbishop's  memory  than  we  quite  like ; 
and  he  must  excuse  us  if,  in  the  fcuthful  discharge  of  our  duty 
as  censors,  we  complain  of  this  neglect  of  hi»  m  a  biography 
in  this  instance. 
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'  Ottthe  Slst  of  February,,  Dr.  D'Oyly  telts  hs,  the  Duke  of 

York  having  granted  an  audience,  and  been  previously  made 
acquainted  with  their  purpose,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ana  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  introduced  into  his  closet 
at  St.  James's,  and  the  Archbishop  addressed  him  in  a  speech 
which  took  up  an  hour  in  the  delivery,  but  which  we  do  not 
think  altogether  deserves  to  occupy  an  hour  of  our  reader's 
lime.  The  style  of  it,  however,  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  shall 
venture  to  trouble  them  with  the  prefatory  part  of  it. 

** «  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

**  *  We  are  here  to  wait  upon  you  this  morning  (this  my  reverend 
brother  and  myself)  with  allowance  and  by  your  appointment,  and 
are  therefore  the  bolder  to  pray  you,  that  of  your  clemency  you 
would  hear  us  patiently  a  few  words.  We  come  to  you,  Sir,  with 
that  humility  and  profound  respect  which  beseems  those  who  have  the 
honour  to  speak  to  so  great  a  Prince ;  and  with  hearts  full  of  that  duty 
and  loyalty  which  upon  so  many  accounts  is  particularly  due  from  us 
to  your  most  illustrious  family.  But  w6  come  also  warmed  and  enli- 
vened and  spirited  with  that  ardent  2eal  and  true  devotion  which  we 
owe  to  the  excellent  religion  we  profess,  and  to  that  most  holy  faith 
whereof  our  kings  have  the  honour  to  be,  and  to  be  styled,  the  de- 
fendersr  What  we  are  now  about  to  say  to  your  His^hness  is  tliat 
which  heaven  and  earth  have  long  expected  n'om'us  that  we  should 
say,  and  what  we  cannot  answer  it  to  God  or  man,  if  we  omit  or  ne- 
glect when  we  have  an  opportunity ;  which  your  Royal  Highness  is 
pleased  at  this  time  to  afford  us.  And  therefore  hearken  unto  us,  we 
beseech  you,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you ;  and  let  it  be  no  grief 
nor  offence  of  heart  unto  you,  if  with  that  fk'eedom  which  becomes 
good  Christians  and  loyal  subjects  and  true  Englishmen;  we  lay  before 
you  at  this  time  some  of  the  many  grievances,  and  just  complaints  of 
our  common  mother,  the  holy,  but  most  aiflicted,  church  of  Englajid.* 

"  *  If  there  be  now  in  the  world  a  church  to  whom  that  eulogium, 
that  she  is  a  lily  among  thorns,  is  due  and  proper,  it  is  this  church  of 
which  we  are  members, '  as  it  stands  reformed  now  and  established 
amongst  us:  the  purest  certainly  upon  earth,  as  being  purified  from 
those  many  corruptions  and  abuses  which  the  lapse  of  times,  the  ma- 
lice of  the  devil,  and  the  wickedness  of  men  had  introduced  insensibly 
into  the  doctrine  and  worship  and  government  of  it.  But  then  withal 
this  lily  of  purity  hath  for  these  many  years  (by  the  malicious  and 
subtile  machinations  of  her  restless  and  implacable  enemies)  been 
surrounded  with  thorns  on  evenr  side ;  and  even  to  this  day  she  bears 
in  her  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  scars  of  the  old,  and 
the  impression  of  new  and  more  dangerous  wounds ;  and  so  fills  up 
daily  that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  her  crucified  Saviour. 

"  *  But  yet,  Sir,  in  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows  which  she  hath  in 
her  heart,  give  us  leave  to  tell  you«  (for  so  it  is,)  scarce  any  thing 
hath  so  deeply  and  so  sensibly  wounded  her,  as  that  your  Royal 
Highness  should  think  fit  even  m  her  affliction  to  forsake  her.    Her> 
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is  the  vronib  that  bare  von,  Sir,  and  tier's  the  pap  tbat  gave  ydu  sudi:. 
You  were  bom  within  her  then  happy  pale  and  communion,  and  bap- 
tized into  faer  holy  faith:  you  sucked  the  first  principles  of  Christian- 
itv  fi'om  her,  the  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  that  sincere  milk 
or  the  word,  not  adulterated  with  heterogeneous  or  foreign  mixtures 
of  any  kind.     Your  royal  father,  that  blessed  martyr  of  ever-glorious 
memory,  who  loved  her  and  knew  how  to  value  her,  and  lost  his  all 
in  this  world  for  her,  even  his  life  too,  bequeathed  you  to  her  at  the 
last.    When  he  was  ready  to  turn  his  back  upon  an  impious  and  un- 
grateful world,  and  had  npthing  else  now  leu  him  but  diis  excellent 
religion,  (which  he  thought  not  only  worth  his  three  kingdoms  but  ten 
thousand  worlds,)  he  gave  that  queen  in  legacy  amongst  you..    For 
thus  he  bespake  the  King  your  brother,  and  in  him  all  that  were  his  t 
words  that  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  engraved 
in  brass  or  marble.     ^  If  you  never  see  mv  face  again,  I  require  and 
entreat  you,  as  your  father  and  as  your  Iciiig,  that  you  never  suffer 
your  heart  to  receive  the  least  check  or  disaffection  from  the  true  reli- 
gion established  in  the  church  of  England.    I  telFyou  I  have  tried  it, 
and  afler  much  search  and  many  disputes,  have  concluded  It  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world.' 

**  *  And  accordingly,  Sir,  we  hereupon  enjoyed  you  for  many  years, 
to  your — ^we  hope,  we  are  sure  to  our — exceeding  great  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  We  saw  you  in  those  h*appy  days  constant  and  assiduous 
in  the  chapels  and  oratories  of  the  palace. 

<*  *  Like  the  bright  morning  and  evening  star  you  still  arose  and 
set  with  our  sun,  and  shined  with  him  there  in  the  same  heavenly  orb. 
You  stood,  as  it  was  meet,  next  to  the  throne,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
now  despised  church,  and  in  capacity  to  become  one  day  the  nursing 
father  of  it :  and  we  said  in  our  hearts,  it  may  so  come  to  pass,  that 
under  his  shadow  also  we  shall  sit  down  and  be  safe.  But  alas !  it 
was  not  long  before  you  withdrew  yourself  by  degrees  from  thence ; 
Twe  know  not  how,  nor  why,  God  knows;}  and  though  we  were 
loath  at  first  to  believe  our  fears,  yet  they  proved  at  last  too  mighty 
for  us ;  and  when  our  eyes  failed  with  looking  up  for  you  in  thai 
house  of  our  God,  and  we  found  you  not,  instead  of  fear,  sorrow 
filled  our  hearts,  and  we  mourn  your  absence  ever  since,  and  cannot 
be  comforted.  And  then  in  that  other  august  assembly  in  the  house 
of  the  kinffdom,  (the  most  sacred  of  any  but  the  bouse  of  God  him- 
self,) think,  we  beseech  you.  Sir,  (aig^  sure  it  will  soften  and  intent- 
rate  you  into  some  pity  when  you  have  thought,)  how  you  stab  every 
one  of  us  to  the  heart,  how  you  even  break  our  hearts,  when  we  obr 
serve  (as  all  the  world  doth)  that  we  no  sooner  address  ourselves  to 
heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  the  public  counsels  (in  which  you  have 
yourself  so  great  too,  and  so  high  a  concern),  but  immediately  you 
turn  your  back  upon  us.' "     (Vol.  i.  p.  80— 64.) 

The  Duke  hpeard  the  Archbishop  throughout  without  inter- 
rupting him.  As  soon  as  he  had  fini^ed,  he  declared  his  sur- 
prise at  the  visit  and  the  object  of  it,  and  seemed  to  think  it  was 
done  with  a  view  to  prejudice  him  with  the  people  just  at  the 
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meeting^  af  Parliament;  He  decliAed  all  controversy,  declaring 
himselt  to  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  examine  the  grounds 
pf  his  religious  faith;  and  begged  them  not  to  take  it  amiss,  or 
feel  surprised,  that  the  great  pressure  of  business  made  it  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  dismiss  them  without  any  further  discussion  of 
the  points  which  they  had  urged.  No  further  consideration  of 
these  points  appears  ever  after  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
Duke  and  the  Archbishop. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  D'Uyly  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  see,  the  Archbishop  issued  the  following  directions 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  his  province^ 
to  be  communicated  by  him  to  his  suffragans,  concerning  the 
laxity  which  prevailed  in  ordaining  persons  to  the  holy  office^i 
and  recalling  them  to  greater  stiictness  in  the  discharge  of  that 
most  responsible  duty ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  narrator 
in  the  respect  he  expresses  himself  to  feel  for  the  motive  and  > 
the  matter  of  the  exhortation.  The  augmentation  of  the  smaller 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  another  point  which  interested  much 
^the  charitable  heart  of  the  Archbishop.  For  the  promotion  of 
this  design  he  addressed  also  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
complaining  of  the  neglect  into  which  an  Act  passed  in  1676, 
enacting  that  under  all  renewals  of  leases  of  rectories,  or  im- 

J^ropriate  tithes,  where  an  augmented  sum  should  be  assigned 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  such  augmentation  should 
be  perpetual,  had  fallen,  and  requesting  him  to  communicate 
the  fact,  and  his  regrets  to  the  JBishops  of  his  province,  and 
strictly  to  require  them  to  do  what  the  statute  had  enjoined. 
The  Archbishop's  own  example  was  not  wanting  to  prove  his 
sincerity,  and  enforce  his  recommendations.  His  biographer 
informs  us  that,  in  many  instances,  on  renewing  leases  of  im- 
propriate rectories  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  made  a  liberal 
augmentation  to  the  income  of  the  officiating  ministers :  four 
are  recorded,  which  stand  decided  monuments  of  his  large  and 
liberal  disposition. 

The  account  given  of  the  pious  and  feeling  conduct  of  the 
Archbishop  in  honouring  the  insulted  remains  of  his  venerable 
predecessor  in  the  see,  is  very  pleasing  aiid  interesting. 

**  At  an  early  period  of  his  occupation  of  Lambeth  Palace,  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  respect  to  the  in- 
sulted remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of  his  pre-i 
decessors,  Archbishop  Parker*  At  the  time  of  the  rebjeUi^,  Lambeth 
Palace  had  shaxfiil  the  wretched  fate  pf  jwny  ecplusift^tic^l  ^fices,  in 
being  exposed  to  rucU  insult  and  violation.  It  fell  to  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  parliamentary  officers,  Colonel  Thomas  Scott,  whose  temr 
per  seeros.to have  weflaccorded  with  the  views  of  the  party  in  whose 
service  he  was  empbyed.    He  converted  the  chapel  where  Ardi- 
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bishop  Parker's  remains  were  deposited,  and  where  a  moimtnent  wa9 
erected  to  his  memoryy  inio  a  hall  or  dancing  room ;  and,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  hatred  to  episcopacy  in  general,  or  else  iii 
the  mere  wantonness  of  pro&ae  and  ferocious  insolence,  caused  the 
Koiainsofthat  venerable  prelate  to  be  dug  up,  the  lead  which  en* 
dosed  them  to  be  plucked  off  and  sold,  and  the  bones  to  be  buried  in 
a  dun^*hiU.  In  this  state  they  continued  for  some  time  afler  the  Re* 
storahon.  At  last^  Sir  William  Dugdale,  hearing  by  chance  of  th^ 
tcansactioD,  repaired  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  made  him  ac- 
quainted witli  it.  The  Archbishop  immediately  caused  diligent  search 
to  be  made,  and  procured  the  assistance  of  an  order  from  die  House 
of  Lords.  The  bones  being  at  last  found,  were  decently  deposited 
for  the  second  time  in  the  chapel,  near  the  same  spot  where  the  mo- 
ttument  formerly  stood.  Over  them  are  the. following  words  cut  in  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  chapel : 

CorpQi  Mttttbvi  Arpbiepitci^  tandem  hie  quiescit. 

^  The  Archbishop  ordered  the  same  nuHiumeat,  which  had  formeriy 
covered  diese  remains,  lo  be  erected  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel, 
and  himself  composed  the  following  inscription,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  engraved  on  a  plate  of  brass  affixed  to  it: 

MxTTHiEi  Archiepiscopi  Cenotaphium. 

* 

Corpus  enim  (ne  nescias,  lector,) 
tn  adytd  bnJHs  sacelH  olim  rite  condUum, 
-  A  sectariis  perdaellibtts,  anno  mdczltiii, 
£ffracto  sacrilege  hoc  ipto  tumulo, 
Elogio  sepulchral i  impie  refixo, 
Direptis  nefari^  ezaviis  plumbeis,^ 
Spoliatum,  violatum,  eliminatumi 
Etiam  sub  sterqailinio  (prob  scelos)  abptrosam, 
Rege  demam  (plandeote  cslo  et  terri^)  redeanle^ 
Ex  decreto  Barooum  Angtiae,  sedulo  quassitom, 
£t  sacello  postlimioio  redditom, 
1 B  ejQl  quasi  Diedlo  tandem  quieMit  I 

£l  quieicat  utinam, 
Non  nisi  tub&  ultim^  solicitandum. 
Qui  denuo  desecrabit,  sacer  esto.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  191 — 193.) 

The  sense  entertained  by  the  Archbishop,  of  the  criminality 
:of  trafficking  in  church  preferments^  is  cogently  and  indignantly 
:expre3Bed  in  his  opinion  given  to  the  King  on  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  Royal  pardon  to  an  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  simony  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
Archdeacon  had  j^resented  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  the  point 
was  referred  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Archbishop. 

•*  *  May  iiv please  tour  Majesty, 
*'  *  The  nkatter  of  fiict  for  which  the  petitioner  stands  condemned 
is  confbised  in  the  petition ;  and  the  matter  of  law,  whether  the  fact 
be  simony,  is  net,  I  think,  doubted  of,  by  any  one  but  himself.  His 
whole  defence  is  nothing  but  shifting  and  tergiversation,  both  below 
at  Lincoln  and  here  in  the  Arches.    And  now,  the  sentence  having 
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•Yerbdcen  faim^  he  aj^ieals  the  second  time  to  your  Majettr  to  Chan- 
eery,  as  if  he  were  still  confident  of  his  innocence,  ana  yet  at  tha 
same  time  confesseth  his  guilt  by  imploring  your  Majesty's  gracious 
pardon. 

**  *  Sire,  the  crime  he  stands  convicted  of,  is  a  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness;  too  often  committedi  but  very  seldom  disoo- 
▼ered.  And  now  there  is  a  criminal  detected,  if  your  Majesty  shall 
think  fit,  which  God  forbid,  to  rescue  him  from  the  penalty,  the 
markets  of  Simon  Magus  will  be  more  frequented  than  ever.  Much 
rather,  seeins  he  hath  the  courage  to  appeal  to  the  delegates,  to  the 
delegates  let  nim  go :  which  yet,  with  all  the  rest,  is  humbly  submit* 
ted  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom  and  justice. 

"  (  Signed)        *  W.  C:  "    (Vol.  i.  p.  2(H,  205.) 

The  Archbishop  attended  ihe  death-bed  of  Charles  IL«  and 
is  stated  to  have  used  ^reat  freedom  in  his  spiritual  admonitions 
to  the  expiring  monarch.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
of /ames  II.  he  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  that  ill-fttted 
Prince ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  his  biographer  that  this  solemn 
act  "  seems  greatly  to  have  contributed  to  bind  his  attachment 
to  him  as  his  only  lawful  sovereign,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the 
steadj^  refusal  to  transfer,  under  the  subseouent  change,  his 
allegiance  to  another.**  The  Archbishop  has,  however,  incurred 
some  censure  for  consenting  to  perform  that  ceremony  with  the 
omission  of  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  biographer  has  rightly  oonsi** 
dered  the  case  in.  adverting,  by  way  of  apology,  to  th^  fact  of 
the  Parliament  having  allowed  the  Duke  to  ascend  the  throne, 
though  an  avowed  papist,  and  thereby  tacitly  authorised  the 
performance  of  the  coronation  ceremony  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  conscience  of  the  King^  It  is  stated,  however,  ill 
Salmon's  Lives  of  English  Bishops,  that  Archbishop  Sancroft 
afterwards  reproached  himself  tor  having  consented  to  the 
omission ;  but,  as  it  seeing,  on  no  sufficient  foundation ;  as  h6 
supports  his  assertion  by  a  reference  to  Kennett's  History  of 
England,  in  which  no  authority  for  it  appears. 

The  next  passage  in  the  Archbishop's  fife  to  which  our  atten* 
tion  i^  called  is  his  refusal  to  act  in  the  commission  issued  by 
James  for  inquiring  into  ecclesiastical  offences ;  in  apology  for 
which  he  allied  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  which  Bumet 
regards  as  a  timorous  evasion  of  the  duty,  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  high  function,  of  repairing  to  the  Commission 
Courts  and  openly  protesting  against  it ;  to  ^hich  it  may  be 
observed,  in  answer,  that  the  Archbishop's  mode  of  declining 
the  office  was  as  much  an  evidence  of  his  opinion  concerning  it 
as  the  most  open  declaration  against  it  could  have  been,  with- 
out the  dibturbance  and  irritation  which  would  have  followed 
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from  a  niore  explicit  opposition.  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
tide  Archbishop's  refusal  to  act  in  the  commission  was  well  un- 
derstood by  James,  to  whom  it  appeared  to  give  great  offence ; 
and,  it  is  said,  occasioned  him  to  be  forbid  to  appear  .at  Court. 
As  the  intentions  of  James  be^n  more  decidedly  to  declare 
themselves,,  the  attachment  oi  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  the 
Church  of  England  became  more  jealous,  ahxious,  and  ardent; 
of  which,  among  other  indications,  his  correspondence  with 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  exhi- 
bits a  very  interesting  specinien.  As  the  letteirs  both  of  the 
Princess  and  of  the  Archbishop  are  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ispective  writers,  we  present  them  lo  our  readers. 

^*  To  the  ArchhUhop  rf  CaiUerhury. 

«« '  Loo,  October  Ist,  1687. 

M  <  Though  I  have  not  (^  advantage  .to  know  you,  my  Lord  of 
CanteiiHiryy  y^  the  reputation  you  have  makes  me  resolve  not  to 
lose  this  <^yportanity  of  mddng  myself  more  known  to  ypu,  than  I 
GOuld  have  been  yet*  Dr.  Stanley  can  assure  you,  that  I  take  more 
interest  in  what  concerns  the  Church  of  England  than  myself;  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  can  have,  is  to  hear  how 
that  all  the  clergy  show  themselves  as  firm  to  their  religion^  as  they 
have  always  been  to  their  king ;  which  makes  me  confident  God  will 
preserve  his  church,  since  he  has  so  well  provided  it  with  able  men* 
1  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  beg  your  prayers,  and  desire  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  occasion 
to  show  the  esteem  and  veneration  I  have  for  you. 

«  <  Maris/ 

*  *     -      . 

*'  To  this  letter  the  ArcUbishop  sent  the  following. reply.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  sinmlicity  of  its  expression  as  well  as  for  the  ex*" 
celleQt  strain  of  piqus  feeling  in  which  it  i^  written ;  and  it  stropgly 
evinces  how  deeply  his  heart  was  struck  with  grief  and  anxiety  tor  the 
gangers  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Protestant  Church. 

»  «*  **I.ambeth«ous?;  Nov.  3d,  168T. 

' "  *  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
"  *  The  high  and  dear  esteem  you  have  of  the  church  and  holy  re- 
Ii&[ion  established  amongst  us,  so  emphatically  declared  \in  your  letter 
with  which  you  were  lately  pleased  to  honour  me,  and  the  full  assur- 
ance which  further  Dr.  Stanley  gives  us,  that  you  hold*  this  pious  good 
affection  towands  (as),  in  common  with  that  great  and  excellent  prince 
in  whose  bosom  you  He^  are  mighty  strong  and  rich  consolations, 
which,  as  we  neter  needed  more  than  now^  so  could  they  never  come 
more  seasonable  or  welcome  to  ust  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  exercise  this  poor  church  with  trials  of  all  sorts  and  of  all 
degrees.  But  the  grp^test  calamity  that  ever  befell  us,  was  that  it 
pleased  God,  in  his  wise  and  just  providence,  to  permit  wicked  and 
ungodly  men,  after  they  had  barbarously  murdered  the  father,  to 
drive  out  the  sons  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  as  if 
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4hey  had  8^d  to  U)eai»  Go  asd  sert^  other  gadbf«    The  dreadful 

effects  hereof  we  still  feel  every  moinent;  but  must  not,  nay,  we  can- 
Dot,  particularly  express*  And  thoqgh  all  this  (were  it  yet  much 
.more)  cannot  in  the  least  shake  or  alter  our  steady  loyalty  to  our  so- 
vereign and  the  royal  family,  in  the  legal  succession  of  it,  yet  h  em- 
bitters the  very  comforts  that  are  left  us ;  it  blasts  all  our  present  joys, 
and  makes  us  sit  down  with  sorrow  in  dust  and  ashes*  Blessed  be 
God,  who  in  so  dark  and  dismal  a  night  hath  caused  some  dawn  of 
light  to  break  forth  upon  us  from  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  constancy 
and  good  afeotion  of  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  excellent  Prince 
towards  us :  for,  if  ihis  should  fail  us  too,  which  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  forbid,  our  hearts  must  surely  break.  And,  as  our  thanks- 
givings for  you  both  go  up  before  God  cpntinually,  so  we  all  pray  for 
you  without  ceasing,  that  God  would  crown  you  with  all  the  blessings 
of  heaven  and  earth.  He  hath  inspired  your  Royal  Highness  (with 
Mary  in  the  gospel)  to  choose  the  better  part,  ^id  I  truat  it  will  never 
betakea  fn»m  you.  Be  faithful  unte  the  death,  and  he  will  give  a 
crown  of  life.  In  the  close  of  all,  your  Royal  Highness's  personal 
but  moat  undeserved  grace  and  favour  to  your  poor  unworthy  servant 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  by  which  you  have  put  pew  life  into  a  dying 
tAd  man,  ready  to  sink  under  the  double  burthen  of  age  and  sorrow, 
but  (who)  will,  so  long  as  God  holds  bis  soul  in  life;  continue  inde^ 
dm^ly  to  be  what  he  is  upon  so  vomy  obligation^,  (may  it  pleose 
your  Royal -Highness,) 

'*  *  Your  most  devoted  faithful  Servanl^ 

^  *  And  daily  orator  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 

^♦'W.  G;*'    (Vol.  i.  p.  24»3— 246.) 

Archbishop  Sancroft  was  ?it  length  driven  to  an  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  unhappy  counsels  by  the  well-known  declara^ 
tion  for  liberty  of  conscience,  "  in  which,"  as  Dr.  D'Oyly  says, 
^  the  King  claimed  the  illegal  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws  against  dissenters,  and  which,  though  bearing  the 
outward  pretence  of  tenderness  to  the  consciences  of  all  dis- 
senters, was  well  understood,  and  notoriously  intended,  as  a 
measure  for  favouring  exclusively  the  Catholic  party."  It  was 
published  first  in  the  spring  of  1687,  and  again  m  the  following 
year  on.  the  27th  of  April,  and  foUowed  by  an  order  requiring 
all  the  clergy  to  read  it  in  their  churches.  It  was  now  that 
Archbishop  Sanoroft,  dismissing  all  reserves,  decided  upon  an 
invincible  opposition  to  this  <legrading  measure,  and  forthwith 
dispatched  letters  to  all  the  Bishops  in  whose  sentipients  he 
knew  he  could  confide,  to  invite  them  to  London,  to  d^iberate 
upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture,  for  their 
own  security  and  honour,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large. 
When  the  Bishops  arrived,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Lambeth 
Palace  on  the  18th  of  May,  1687 ;  at  which  were  present,  Dn 
Compton  of  London,  Dr.  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Turner  of  Ely, 
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Dr*  Lake  ofChichestfer,  Dr*Kemi  of  BaA  and  Wdls^  Ik.  White 
t>f  Peterboroueh,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Trelawney  of  Bristol*  It 
was  attended  suso  by  others  of  the  clergy  of  less  rank,  but  not 
of  inferior  personal  dignity,  as  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canter- 
"bury ;  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Dr.  Patrick,  Dean 
^*of  reterborough ;  Dr.  Tenison,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's;  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Master  of  the  Temple ;  and  Dr.  Grove,  Rector  of  Stl 
Andrew^s,  Undershaft.  This  famous  conference,  after  some 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion,  terminated  in  a  resolution 
to  petition  the  King  against  the  obnoxious  injunction.  The 
petition  is  remarkable  for  its  explicitness,  conciseness,  and 
resolute  moderation,    it  was  in  the  following  terms :— * 

"*  Humbly  showeth, 
'  ^*  *  That  the  great  averseness  they  find  in  themselves  to  the  distri- 
buting and  publishing  io  all  their  churches  your  Majesty's  late  De- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience,  proceedeth  neither  from  any  want 
of  duty  and  obedielice  to  ycfar  Majesty,  our  holy  mother  the  church 
of  England  beings  both  in.  her  principles  and  constuat  practice,  un<» 
questionably  loyal^  and  having  (to  her  great  honour)  been  more  than 
once  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  3wur  gracious  Majesty;  nor 
yet  from  any  want  of  due  tenderness  to  DiMenters,  m  relation  to 
whom  they  are  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  i^iall  be  thought 
fit,  when  that  matter  shall  be  considered,  and  settled  in  parliament 
and  convocation;  but  amoi^  many  other  considerations,  firom  this 
especially)  because  that  Declaration  is  founded  iipdn  such  a  dispens- 
ing power  as  hath  ofl^  been  declared  illegal  in  parliament,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  ^years  1662  and  1672»  and  in  the  beginning  of  your 
Majesty's  reign ;  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  and  consequence 
to  the  whole  nation,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  your  petitioners 
cannot,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves 
parties  to  it,  as  the  distribulion  of  it  all  over  the  naiion,  alid  the  so^ 
femn  pi^lication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God's  hou8e>  and  in 
the  time  of  his  divine  service,  must  amount  to  in  common  and  reason- 
able construction. 

•*  *  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  be- 
seech your  Majesty,  that  vou  will  be  ^aciou^y  pleased  not  to  insist 
upon  their  distributing  and  reading  your  Majesty's  said  Declaration : 

<*  *  And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

«  «  W.  Cant.         Tho.  Bath  and  WsLta,  - 
•**  *  W»  Asaph,      Tho.  Petriburg^s. 
"  *  Fran.  Ely,      Jon.  Bristqi^/  " 
*« «  Jo.  CicasTRB.  (Vol.  i.  p.  26^,  264») 

The  seven  Prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition  presented  it 
to  the  King,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  nead  it  over,  folded  it  up 
and  said: — ^**This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me:  here  are  strange 
words.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you.  This  is  a  standard  of 
rebellion."  The  rest  of  what  passed  at  this  extraordinary  inter* 
view  i^  thus  recorded  in  the  volume  before  us :— * 
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*<  The  Bishop  of  St  Asadi,  ftnd  some  of  the  rest,  replied.  That 
they  had- adventured  their  lires  for  his  Majesty,  and  would  lose  thb 
last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger  asainst  him. 

*^  The  King, — I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebelhon :  I  never  saw 
such  an  address. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  (falling  on  his  knees).  Rebellion  f  Sir,  t 
beseech  your  Majesty,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  For  God's 
sake,  do  not  believe  we  are  or  can  be  guilty  of  a  rebellion.  It  is  im- 
possible that  I  or  any  of  my  family  should  be  so.  Your  Majesty  can- 
not but  remember  that  you  sent  me  down  into  Cornwall  to  quell  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ;  and  I  am  as  jeady  to  do  what  I  can  to  quell  ano^ 
ther,  if  there  were  occasion. 

**  Bishop  of  Chichester^^^^iT^  we  have  quelled  one  rebellion  and  wiH 
not  raise  another. 
"  Bishop  of  Ely, — ^We  rebel.  Sir !  we  are- ready  to  die  at  your  feet. 
"Bishiip  of  Bath  and  Welis. — Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that  liberty 
to  us,  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

^^  Bishop  of  Peterborough, — Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  mankind;'  the  reading  this  Declaration  is  against  our  conscience. 

*^  The  King, — I  will  keep  this  paper,  it  is  the  strangest  address  which 
I  ever  saw;  it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  vou  question  my  dispensing 
power  ?  Some  of  you  here  have  printed  and  preached  for  it,  when  it 
-was  for  your  purpose. 

^  Bishop  rf  Peterboroughm^^SiTt  what  we  say  of  the  dispensing  power 
refers  only  to  what  was  declared  in  parliament. 

*<  The  King, — The  dispensing  power  was  never  questioned  by  the  men 
of  the  church  of  England. 

.  '^  Bishop  of  St^Asaph,'^lt  was  declared  a^inst  in  the  first  parliament 
called  by  his  late  Majesty,  and  by  that  which  was  caHed  by  your  Ma- 
jesty. 

The  King,  insisting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  petition  to  rebellion^ 
said,  He  would  have  his  DeclfU^Uon  published. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  tVeUs.'-^We  are  bound  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  king.  We  desire  to  do  both :  we^will  honour  you,  we  must  fear 
God. 

**  The  King, — Is  this  what  I  have  deserved,  who  have  supported  the 
church  of  England^  and  will  support  it?  I  wiU  remember  you  that 
you  have  Mgned  this  paper,  i  will  keep  this  paper ;  I  will  not  part 
with  it.  I  aid  not  expect  this  from  you,  especially  from  some  c^you. 
I  will  be  obeyed  in  publishing  my  Declaration. 
«  Bish<m  of  Bath  and  »^c/&.— God's  will  be  done. 
«  The  Ai'wg:.— What's  that. 

*^  Bishop  of  Bath  and  fT^^/ib*—- Crod's  will  be  done. — And  so  said  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  .  •' ,    J    i:     •". 

**  The  King.— IS  I  thiqk  fit  to  alter  my  nwd,  I  will  a^d  <to  ,you«  God 
hath  given  me  this  dispensing  power,  a^d  I  vi^l  n^aintain  it,.  I  tell 
you^  there  are  seven  thousand  nien^  and  of  ,th^^  ^bur^^-  of  Eogl^d 
too,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal..     ^        ^,  .  .  , 

•*  After  this  singular  conversation^  conducted  with  so  much  heat  and 
impetuosity  of  tetnper  on  the  part  of  the  king,'  and  with  such  calm- 
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neflt  aad  Teipeoifulocit  of  dcwMiuKMir  on  die  part  of.  the  tridM^,  Ihey 
.were  dismisfted  from  the  royal  presence/'    .( VoL  i.  p.  265^-2^«) 

Dn  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  though  he  attended  the 
ineetin^  at  the  palace,  did  not  ioin  in  presenting  the  petition, 
probably,  as  Dr.  D'Ovly  thinks,  oecause,  being  tlien  under  sus- 

fension,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  be  a  petitioning  Pishop, 
ut  he  signed  a  copy  of  the  petition  written  in  the  Archbishop's 
.own  hand,  as  did  also  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucestw, 
3arnm,  Winchester,  and  Exeter,  who  had  not  arrived  in  town 
when  the  petition  was  presented. 

The  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  seven  prelates  who  signed 
ihis  petition  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  being  the  authors  of  a 
seditious  libel,  and  the  suppprt  and  encouragement  they  re- 
ceived under  it  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  are  very 
circumstantially,  and,  we  believe,  accurately  related  by  Dr. 
D'Oyly ;  to  whose  interesting  account,  collected  in  great  part 
from  MSS„  many  of  which  were  written  wholly  by  flie  Arch- 
bishop himself,  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  be  well  informed 
on  this  celebrated  ocourrejcice  of  our  national  history.  The 
letter  written  to  the  Ardibishop  by  Dr.  Stanley,  Chaplain  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  by  desire  of  their  High- 
iiesses,  to  express  their  sentiments  to  him  of  his  conduct  on  mis 
occasion,  is  a  document  which  we  would  not  willingly  withhold 
from  our  readers. 

June  10^ 

*   ^<  '  All  men  here,  that  love  the  Church  and  Reformatioa,  .do  re- 
joice at  it  (the  petition)  and  thank  God  for  It,  as  an  act  ve^  prudent 
«nd  resolute,  and  every  way  becoming  your  places  2md  characters  ; 
but  especially  our  excellent  prince  and  princess  were  so  well  pleased 
with  it  (notwithstanding  what  the  Marauis  of  Abbeville,  the  king's 
envoy  here,'  could  say  against  it),  that  thev  have  both  vindicated  it 
before  him,  and  given  ^l^  a  command  in  their  names  to  return  your 
'Grace  their  hearty  thinks  for  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
their  real  concern  for  your  Grace  and  all  your  brethren,  and  for  the 
"goad  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged ;  and  I  dare  say,  they  are  not 
•only  highly  Wtisfied  with  your  Grace*s  conduct,  but  reckon  themselves 
particularly  obliged  b^  your  Grace*s  so  steadily  maintaining  the 
church ;  and  your  refiising  to  comply  with  the  kmg  is  by  no  means 
looked  on  by  them  as  tending  to  disparage  or  depress  the  monarchy : 
''for  they  recKon  the  monarch^^  to  be  realr^  undervalued  and  injured  by 
all  unreasonable  and  illegal  actions,  though  never  so  much  pretending 
to  enhanpe  it.    Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  bless  and  thank  God, 
for  their  Highnesses'  steadiness  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  Uieir  auc- 
tion towards  us.    They  do  give  us  all  the  comfortable  prospeqt  that  we 
ourselves  can  desire.;  ^nd  1  pray  God  in  his  good  time  to  answer  find 
•fulfH  all  these  our  hopes  in  them."    (Vol.  i.  p.  275,  276») 
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•  TIfe  case  of  the  defendailtd  appeats  to  hitve  been  very  ably 
eondttcted  by  their  counsel,  as  well  it  might  be  hy  such  men  as 
Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mn  Sergeant  Pemberton,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr, 
PoUexfen,  Mr.  Sergeant  Levii;iz,  Sir  George  Treby>  and  Mn 
Somers,  afterwards  Lord  Somers,  which  last  advocate  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  the  following  words  : 

**  *  By  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  if  the  prince  does  require 
[Something  to  be  done,  which  the  person  who  is  to  do  it  takes  to  be 
unlawful,  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  his  duty,  reacribere  principi;  this 
is  all  that  is  done  here;  and  that»  in  the  most  humble  manner  that 
can  be  thought  of.  They  did  not  interpose,  by  giving  their  advice  as 
peers ;  they  never  stirred  till  it  was  brought  home  to  themselves ; 
when  they  made  ^heir  petition,  all  they  begged  was,  that  it  might  n6t 
be  so  far  insisted  upon  by  his  Majesty,  as  to  oblige  them  to  read  it; 
whatever  thej  thoi^ht  of  it,  they  .did  not  take  upon  them  to  desire 
the  Declaration  to  be  revoked. 

«  <  ]Vfy  ]ord,  as  to  matters  of  fact  alleged  in  the  said,  petition, 
that  they  are  perfectly  true,  we  have  shown  by  the  journals  of 
both  houses.  In  every  one  of  those  years  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  petition,  this  power  of  dispensation  was  considered  in  parliament, 
and  upon  debate  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law :  there  could  be  no 
design  to  diminish  the  prerogative,  because  the  king  hath  no  such 
(nrerogative. 

<<  *  Seditious,  my  lord,  it  could  not  be,  nor  could  it  possibly  stir 
up  sedkion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  it  was  presented  to  the 
king,  in  private  m«d  alone :  false  it  could  not  be,  because  the  matter  of 
it  islrijie.  There  cpiild  be  oQthing  of  malice,  for  the  occasion  was  not 
sought,  the  thing  was  pressed  upon  them ;  and  a  libel  it  could  not  be, 
because  the  intent  was  innocent,,  and  they  kept  within  the  bounds 
set  by  the  act  of  parliament,  that  gives  the  subject  leave  to  apply  to 
his  prince  by  petition  when  he  is  aggrieved.'  "     (Vol.  i.  p.  303,  304.) 

The  Jtidges  all  pronounced  l^e  petition  to  be  no  libel ;  and 
Justice  Powell^  in  pafticnlar,  a  lawyer  of  a  very  'high  cast,  a& 
firnied  ^hait  it  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  libel  in  any 
one  of  its  features,  in  being  either  false,  malicious,  or  sedi- 
tions ;  that  the  King  possessed  no  dispensing  power ;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  declaration  formed  on  such  pretended  power  was 
illegal*  The  joy  of  thejpublic  on  the  acquittal  of  the  prelates 
was  excessive;  and  Dr.  iJ'Oyly  isnot  sparing  in  terms  descrip- 
tive of  the  general  triumph.  ^7  Nothing  cquld  exceed  the  en- 
thusiastic reverence  and  admiration  with  which  the  seven  pre- 
lates were  at  this  time  viewed  by  ^he  whole  nation.  They  were 
hailed  as  the  great  champions  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Their  portraits  were,  seen  in  every  shop,  and  eagerly  bought 
up.  Medals  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  great  oecaaion 
of  their  trial  and  deliverance  ;  they  were  compared  to  the  sev^ 
golden  candlesticks ;  and  were  called  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Protestant  church  " 
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Affchbbhop  Sancroft  was  neither  daunted  by  power  nor  elated 
by  jpopularity ;  he  moved  onwards  in  the  steady,  even  course 
wnich  his  conscience  prescribed  to  him,  without  the  slightest 
Tscillation*    Living  under  very  contrary  aspects  of  public  af* 
foirsy  he  persevered  in  a  conduct  equally  remote  from  all  ex- 
tremes ;  and  if  erring  in  judgment,  as  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
done  at  the  great  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  the  noble  self-sacri* 
fice  by  which  he  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  principles,  made 
that  part  of  his  life,  in  which  his  juagment  appeared  most  to 
deceive  him,  the  most  dignified  period  of  his  existence.    Before 
the  time  arrived  for  evincing  the  deep  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  obligation  of  the  oath  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
his  prince,  and  whereby  he  considered  himself  in  conscience 
precluded  from  transferring  his  allegiance  to  him  by  whom  he 
was  supplanted,  opportunities  were  afforded  him  for  mani- 
festing bis  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Protestant  church; 
and  the  religious  and  political  libertieB  bound  up  with  its  des- 
tinies.   Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  purity  of  that 
church  was,  in  his  view,  the  most  essential  part  of  its  prospe- 
rity.   We  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  room  to  m- 
troduce  the  whole  of  a  series  of  practical  admonitions  which> 
soon  after  his  prosecution  and  trial,  he  caused  to  be  issued  to 
the  clergy  of  his  province  through  the  Bishops*    These  admo- 
nitions urged  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  his  clergy  the  neces- 
iiity  of  caution  against  the  seductions  of  popish  emissaries;  aod 
in  this  respect  they  bore  testimony  to  the  resolute  spirit  with 
which,  in  the  face  of  power,  he  coutinued  to  maintain  the 
tause  of  our  reformed  and  fVee  church ;  but  the  same  docu- 
ment further  exhibited,  in  the  articles  proposed  to  the  whole 
clerical  body  throughout  his  diocese,  which,  in  terms  the  most 
plain  and  powerful,  exhorted  and  directed  them  to  a  more  effec- 
tual dischar^  of  their  clerical  duties,  an  admiirable  outline  of 
rastoral  duties,  and  an  example  no  less  admirable  of  what  it 
nelongs  to  a  bishop  to  do  towards  relieving  his  conscience  under 
the  weight  of  bis  momentous  responsibilities.    The  eleventh  of 
these  articles  is  expressed  in  terms  of  so  much  Christian  sim« 
plicity  and  beauty  that  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  it,  for  the 
sake  of  its  present  applicability. 

**  Tliat  they  also  walk  in  wisdom  towards  those  that  are  not  of 
onr  communion ;  and  if  there  foe  in  their  parishes  any  such,  that  they 
neglect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  meeknessi 
seeking  by  all  good  ways  and  means  to  gain  and  win  them  oweat  to  our 
communion :  more  especially,  that  they  have  a  very  ta:ider  rqgard  to  our 
hrethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  Uiat  upon  occasion  oTOred,  t(iey 
visit  them  at  their  houses,  and  receive  them  kindly  at  their  own,  imd 
treat  .them  fairly  wherever  they  meet  then),  discoursing  calmly  and 
civilly  with  them;  persuading  them  (if  it  may  be)  to  a  full  com- 
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pliance  with  our  charch^  or  at  least  that  '  Whereto  we  have  alneady 
attaitiedy  we  may  all  walk  by  the  same  rale,  and  mind  the  smie 
thidg.*  And  in  order  hereunto,  that  they  take  all  opportunities  of  as* 
suring  and  convincing  them,  that  the  Bishops  of  this  church  are  readly 
and  sincerely  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  errors,  superstitions,  ido- 
latries, and  tyrannies  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  that  the  very  un- 
kind jealousies  which  some  have  had  of  us  to  the  contrary,  were  alto* 
gether  groundless.  And,  in  the  last  place,  tliat  they  warmly  and 
most  aroctionately  exhort  them  to  join  with  us  in  daily  fervent  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Peace,  for  the  universal  blessed  union  of  all  reformed 
churches  both  at  home  and  abroad  againbt  our  common  enemies ;  that 
all  they,  who  do  confess  the  holy  name  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  do 
agree  in  the  truth  of  his  holy  word,  may  also  meet  in  one  holy  com- 
munion, and  live  in  perfect  unity  and  godly  love.  (Vol.  i.  p.  S^,  925.) 

The  scheme  of  comprehension  which  Archbishop  Sancroft 
was  induced  to  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  mild  temper 
at  that  time  manifested  by  the  Protestant  dissenters  towards 
the  established  churchy  is  adverted  to  in  terms  not  very  favour- 
able by  Dr.  D'Oyly.  We  cannot  help  lamenting,  with  him, 
that  we  do  not  possess  more  knowledge  than  has  reached  us, 
of  the  details  of  the  Archbishop's  plan ;  but  we  do  not  regret  it^^ 
as  Dn  D'Oyly  seems  to  do,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curious  infor- 
mation, but  as  a  matter  of  substantial  moment,  if  his  purpose 
was,  as  it  is  said,  ''to  make  such  altcnrations  in  the  lituigyy 
and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in  points  not  deemed-  of 
essential  and  primary  importance,  as  might  p^ove  the  means^ 
through  corresponding  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  mor» 
moderate  dissenters,  of  admitting  them  vtdthin  its  pale.^' 

In  the  pressing  djifficulties  to  which  James  was  soon  after 
reduced,  he  thought  it  for  his  niterest  totum  for  advice  and 
support  towards  tne  very  prelates  vnthwhcan  he  had  been  ao 
lately  at  vmr.  The  advice  which  was  given  by  the  Archbishop 
and  JBisbops,  pursuant  to  this  iikvitotion,  and  wluoh  vras  drawn 
up  under  ten  distinct  heads,  was  maniy^  judiaqious,  and  tempe-^ 
rate  in  the  highest  degree; 'and  in  iim  proceeding  also  our 
v»taaas  Arclu)ishop  had  a  prevadliag  share.  We  are  sorry  -  we 
camiot  give  it  room  in  our  pages. 

The  next  great  obiect  of  the  Kin^iscas  to- prevail  upon  the 
Bishops  to  sign  a  declaration,  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of 
the  .design  of.  the  Prince  of;  Orapge^  But  this  they  could  never 
bep^sua.ded  to  do.  In  tbe/^nfarencQ  which  the.Bisnop&]tiad  with 
thal^ng4iponlhis:subj(K^t»ti3^¥  we^^  inforxned  of  the  King's  having 
seized  raipetBtm  with  onejof  thePninoe  of  sOs^^ng^'s  declarations^ 
from  ^vhiehnt  w«s  to  beinferved-that^^they  had  invited  himtQ 
make  the^tempt;  liis  Mdesty  ^thesaiaeiime  assuring  tb^at 
tii^  he  totally  disbelieved:  £he  imputa:ti0ii;    'The  Ardbbisbop 
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declaimed)  that  he  owed  to  his  sovereign  a  natural  allegiaiice, 
having  been  bom  in  his  kingdom :  that  he  had  oftentimes  con- 
firmed this,  by  taking  voiuntarily  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy ;  and  that  he  could  have  at  once  but  one  kin^ :  that, 
as  his  Majesty  well  knew,  he  never  worshipped  the  rising  sun, 
nor  made  court  to  any  but  his  King :  that  as  to  this  particular 
charge,  and  his  personal  concern  in  it,  he  averred  it  to  be  ut- 
terly false  :  .with  more  asseverations  to  the  same  effect ;  which 
shows  his  strong  feeling,  says  Dr.  D^Oyly,  of  the  impossibility 
of  transferring  his  allegiance,  from  James  to  any  other  Prince. 
We  cannot  think  that  m  this  conference  the  Archbishop  siuh 
tained  his  part  with  any  peculiar  dignity  :  nor  can  we  at  all 
approve  of  his  choosing  that  time  for  complaining  to  the  King 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  been  ex*^ 

!>osed.  There  seem,  however,  to  have  been  sufficient  grounds 
or  his  refusal  to  sign  any  such  public  document  as  that  to 
which  he  was  now  pressed  to  give  his  name  and  authority* 
There  was  no  reason  for  the  Bishops  tcd&ing  this  political 
ground  separately  from  the  legislature;,  nor  was  the  Arch-* 
bishop's  refusal  so  to  do  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  subsequent 
refusal  to  acknowledge  another  King  in  violation  of  his  religious 
scruples,  however  narrow  those  scruples  may  be  considered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  resistance  of  the 
Bishops  to  the  urgent  solicitatfons  of  the  King  tended  much  to 
increase  the  depression  of  his  affairs.  About  this  time  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Archbishop 
Sancroft  was  elected  to  that  honourable  post ;  but  his  Grace 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  office,  in  expectation,  no  doubt,  of 
the  events  which  were  so  soon  to  alter  his  condition. 

The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop,  when  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  of  Orange  arrived  in  London,  was  very  decided.  All 
the  prelates  who  were  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  waited  upon 
the  Prince,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  wnen 
the  House  of  Lords  assembled,  the  Archbishop  was  absent 
from  his  place;  nor  could  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends 
prevail  upon  him  to  attend,  or  in  any  manner  to  recognise 
the  new  authorities,  by  taking  any  part  in  the  great  public 
transactions. 

But  it  appears  that  in  private,  the.  Archbidsiop  not  only  re- 
volved the  question  of  the  new  settlement  much  in  his  mind, 
but  committed  his  thoughts  vevy  methodically  to  paper; 
Amongst  his  papers,  written  with  his  own  hand,  the  arguments 
on  all  sides  are  copiously  stated,  thie  particulars  of  one  of  the 
principal  of  which  papers  Dr.  D'Oyly  has  extracted  for  his  read- 
ers.    From  these  it  appears,  that  the  Archbishop  was  satisfied 
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that  tlie  Kiftg  had  acted  contrary  to  ^he  laws  of  ttie  realm,  iri 
consequence  of  unhappy  principles  tak^n  up  by  him,  opposect 
to  the  religion  and  interest  of  the  people ;  and  there  appeared 
to  be  butSiree  waysof  settling  the  government,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  King's  having  left  the  kingdom  without 
way  provision  for  carrying. on  the  administration  in  his  absence,r 
viz.  1.  '^To  declare  the  commander  of  the  foreign  force  King^ 
and  solemnly  to  crown  him :''  2,  *^  To  crown  the  Princess  onfy 
as  next  heir  to  the  throne :  '^  3.  *'  To  declare  the  King,  by  reason 
of  his  principles  and  resolutions,  incapable  of  the  government, 
and  to  declare  the  ccHmnander  Custos  Re^i,  witiii  authority  to 
carry  on  the  government  in  the  King^  right  and  name,*' 
For  the  adoption  of  this  third  device,  the  mind  of  this  firm,  but. 
in  some  degreie,  prejudiced  personage,  was  conscientiously  and 
immoveably  determined  ;  and  in  maintenance  of  it  he  refused 
to  take  the  new  oath ;  thus  finally  incurring  his  suspension  and 
deprivation,  in  company  with  many  others  of  his  own  order  who 
entertained  the  same  unhappy  scruples.  A  singular  part  of 
bis  <H>nduct  was  his  refusal  to  quit  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
Lambeth  till  ejected  by  process  of  law ;  a  conduct  neither  tenirr 
perate  nor  judicious  in  its  character,  but  which  seemed  only  to 

Eroceed  from  an  over  nice  apprehension  of  duty,  which  disposed 
im  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  appearance  of  acqui-^ 
escence  in  the  transfer  oi  the  diadem.  This,  he  considered,  no 
authority  on  earth  had  conventionally  a  power  to  do,  whatever 
might  have  been  done  by  right  of  conquest,  had  the  Prince  of 
Orange  invaded  the  kingdom  and  subdued  it  as  a  conqueror ; 
but  as  to  any  right  of  deposing  and  electing  kings  ad  libitum  f 
to  suppose,  said  the  Arcnbishop,  that  such  a  power  resided  in 
the  ^ole  body  of  the  people,  was  to  maintain  a  proposition 
contrary  to  the  known  maxims  of  the  law  of  England.  He 
forgot,  or  never  understood,  that  the  oldest  maxim  of  the  law 
of  England  is,  that  England  shall  be  governed  according  to 
law,  and  upon  the  basis  of  rights  which  are  never  to  be  pre^ 
scribed  against,  and  which  the  people  of  England  are  never  tCf 
be  understood  to  have  surr^idered.  The  final  act  of  settling 
the  9tate  ib  thus  related : 

**  The  Convention  assembled  on  the  22d  of  January.  The  Houses^ 
after  voting  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Prince,  proceeded  to  consider 
what  steps  were  to  be  taken-  for  the  settlement  of  the  government  in 
ibe  existing  ep[iergenoy«  The  Commons  had  no  difficultjr  in  coming 
to  the  resokuion,  th£^t  ^King  James,  having,  broken  the  original  con* 
tract  between  king  apd  peoplei  and,  by  the  advice  of  wicked  persons, 
violated  the  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom,  hath  ab- 
dicated the  government,  and  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant/  This  they 
soon  followed  up  by  anotlier  resolution,  that  ropery  is  inconsistent 
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with  ihe  En^idi  constitoliony  and  that,  therefore,  all  Papistf-sfaflil 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  tl^e  succession  to  the  English  crown*  The 
peers  were  much  more  slow  in  acceding  to  these  resolutions,  especi* 
ally  to  that  respecting  the  abdication  of  the  king,  and  the  existing 
vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  question  being  moved,  whether  they 
should  appoint  a  regent  or  a  king,  the  latter  alternative  was  only  car- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  numbers  being  forty-nine  and  fifly-one. 
Amongst  the  bishops,  and  clergy  in  general,  a  strong  feeling  prevailed 
against  every  thing  which  could  bear  the  semblance  of  a  deposing 
power,  which  was  amonest  the  most  flagrant  usurpations  of  Popery. 
Accordingly,  only  two  bishops,  those  of  London  and  Bristol,  voted  m 
favour  of  filling  up  the  throne  as  vacant;  the  Af'chbishop  of  York, 
and  right  other  bishops,  voted  for  a  regency*  After  various  debates 
and  conferences  between  the  two  houses,  they  at  last  liappily  came  i9 
tiie  joint  resolution,  the  only  one  which  afforded  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  settling  the  government  on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  of 
giving  real  security  to  the  public  liberties,  that,  the  throne  being  then 
actually  vacant,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  1>e  de- 
.clared  king  and  queen.  On  Wednesday,  February  13th,  the  two 
Houses  waited  on  them  with  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  and  on  the 
same  day,  they  were  proclaimed  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  great  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  people."    (Vol.  u  p.  ^S?— 429.) 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop,  who  never  went  out  of  Lam- 
beth Palace  during  these  important  proceedings,  or  declared 
his  opinion  in  any  public  manner,  seems,  even  by  his  admiring 
biographer,  to  be  given  up  to  censure.  The  only  attempt  at 
.apology  made  for  this  behaviour  is  by  referring  it  to  the  con- 
flicting views  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  render- 
'  ing  it  impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  course  which 
he  ought  upon  the  whole  to  take,  and  thus  keeping  him  from 
taking  any  part  at  all.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  by  this  be*- 
haviourof  tne  Archbishop,  some  embarrassment  must  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  new  government,  without  the  smallest 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  tnat  which  had  been" displaced. 
'  The  King  manifested  the  strongest  disposition  to  conciliate 
Archbishop  SancrofL  He  nominated  him  in  the  first  Iret  ofprivy 
counsellors,  but  he  never  took  his  seat.  The  King  and  Queea 
were  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  judgment  passed  on  the 
^ejectment  which  the  Archbishop  hiad  rendered  necessary  to  ex« 
"pel  him  from  the  palace,  June  23,  1690,  he  retired  from  thfe 
palace,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  most  private  manner,  at-i 
tended  by  the  steward  of  his  household  and  three  other  gentle^ 
men.  Without  even  sending  for  his  chaplains,  previous  to  his 
departure,  to  give  them  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  in- 
tention, he  took  boat  at  Lambeth  ferry,  and  went  to  a  private 
house  in  'Palsgrave-court  in  the  Temple,    On  the  succeeding 


,     ltife;^4rMA«*<#-^^         -  ITT 

<)nr:ithfe   aeryiiaijg  of  ba^  establifihQio&t  worn  di&ii^i^^.    Xll9 
mowing  plesMsiog.  aoftocbte  i»  liece  related  of  hiia:---> 

'*<  The  AiKtib^lic^r^iiiamed  «t  iDie  hM»d  «n  4lie  Temple  fw  &b«fQt 
MtMiviedBs^  and «tfpein  to  h&veiseeeived  thieoe.tte  vkits of  his fnieiidi 
in !  all  zaiife»  of  .life.  Amongst  other,  TJKKoas^  Earl  of  Ayhiifyuq/^ 
iadhi  to  pay  lura  a  visit,  The  prelate  r^^ved  him  at  the  door  of 
bir  afNKrUnent,  which  iira«  opened  by  lumsdiC  The  £aEl,  struck  wit)^ 
this«<^r6)ini6tance  as  a  mark  of  humiliation,  and  with  the  total  change 
pf  eyei^  thing  aroand|  from  what  he  had  formerly  seen  in  his  visits  a| 
Lambeth  Palace,  burst  into  tears.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  pow^ 
of  speech,  he  told  himho^^deeplyhe  wad  affected  with  what  he  saw, 
and  how  unable  he  was  to  suppress  his  grief.  *  O  my  good  lord,' 
replied  the  Archbishop,  '  «ather  -rejotee  w4th  me,  for  now  I  live 
again/**     (Vol.  i.  p.  470.) 

•'Iflie  AVchblshop  finally  feftth^  m^i^oii^t^ 
1691 1  md  on  the  Sth-Aitivisd^at  Fresiftgfield;^his^nativ^  jdace, 
Whlclilie  never  afterwards  left."  The  uccouiat  lof 'his  death  is' as 
fbtfows: 

"  The  day  before  he  breathed  his  .last,  he.  received  the  sacrament 
frott^Ih*.  TrufflbuH/who  had  formerly 'bee9rht9clfa|i^  aiid*^ho  wi^ 
*inn\JT3ror.  Br.  Trumbull- came  there  aecidBntally' that  day:  he  had 
btanded  to  receive  it  irettt^^he  ejected  Minister  oTEye,  Mr.  Edwards. 

^vA«  the  vencHimble  Arol^lHshop  drew  ^ti  hi»ifiiid,fae^  repeated  tD 
tittitf who. stood, anoandviiimt  his.protaafeadtiotiaiiif  ^ha  sioMleiritj! with 
niiich  he  had  acted.  lie-'tsid  thon.lbat  hijs  nqjofesMon  was  i^eal  and 
fiHiMienti«is»  and.  apt  praeeeifing  fr<^  sinister  ends ;  that  he  had 
A€*tHy  saiac  thoughts  of  the  preke«^.  stale  of  a&irs  which  he  had  at 
&6t,  andtbatr  if  the>2iMaae  thio^  ;iScere  to  fie  acted  rovec  again,  he  should  * 
auitall  that  he  had  in  this  world  rather  than  violate  his  conscience* 
&lurth^  eonffipmafioii  ofthe  state  of  his  feelings/ia  lei^1U^afi"an  hour 
lb<?f5rehe  died,  he  put  up'th^se  two  lieirt^  dad  earnest  .|)etitions  to 
tjod, — *  that  he  would  bless  atid  preserve  his  poor  suffienng  chtircfi^ 
wltidi.by  this  revolution  ia ^almost  destroy^  r that- ^ei'^ftilAI  hteas 
aond^praserre  the  kitig^  the^qaeen  and  the  prince,  and  inhls  Aut  ttnafs 
^eMoKf  thetii  to  their  juist  and  uadoiibted  rights.' 

*^'His  -memovy  and  iatellectB  remained  p^ect  to  the  .last  minnent* 
"Hopbodily  Acuities  remained  so  toe  to  a  singular  degree.  A  v«ry  shoft 
tine  before  heiireathed  his  last,  he  called  for  a  com^KNfi  p]:;a3^r-bookf 
and^  thou^  oae  was  brought  to  hipi  of  the  smallest  print,  he  himself 
tMeaed  to  tiie  commendatory  prayer,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read.  That 
Wng  perfoi^ed,  he  composed  himself  more  solemnly  for  his  departure* 
He  put  hia  hands  and  arms  down  to  both  his  sides,  and'  desired^  hia 
heaa  to  be  placed  lower,  thus  in  a  manner  laying  himself  out  to  receive 
the  stroke  of  death.  In  this  posture,  with  the  utmost  cheerfuhiess  axid, 
ivsignsftion  of  spirit,  he  breathed  his  last  a  little  ai^er  midnight,  on 
iheTnorning  of  Friday,  November  the  24th,  1693."   (Vol.  ii.  p.  63— 65^)- 

The  chapter  which  follows  this  a<5C<>unt  comprises  a  verj^ 
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pleaBing  view  of  his  character,  his  habits,  talents,  and  literary 
pursuits*  which  we  have  perused  with  creat  interest ;  and  we  re- 
gret that  the  already  protracted  lengUi  of  this  article  compels 
us  to  leave  it  untouched.  We  should  do  great  injustice,  how- 
ever, to  Dr.  D'Oyly,  if  we  did  not  take  leave  of  his  performance 
with  declaring  our  obligations  to  it  for  much  entertainment  and 
instruction,  and  with  an  assurance  to  our  readers,  that  in  be- 
coming possessed  of  these  volumes  they  will  enrich  their  li- 
braries with  a  treasure  from  which  their  principles  may  be  con- 
firmed, their  understandings  enlarged,  and  their  lives  adorned. 


Art.  IX. — A  Narrative  of  Tra'^eh  in  Northern  Africa  in  the 
Years  1818,  1819,  1820,  accompanied  by  Geographical  Notices 
of  Soudan,  and  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger,  with  a  Chart  and 
coloured  Plates.  By  Capt.  Lyon,  RN.  Companion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ritchie.    4to.    Murray.    London,  1821. 

Without  the  slightest  affectation  of  fine  writing,  Capt.  Lyon 
has  succeeded  in  giving  considerable  interest  to  his  researcnes. 
Indeed  we  have  auways  considered  unpretending  simplicity  of 
•narration  to  be  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  a  book 
of  travels.  Judging,  therefore,  of  his  work  in  reference  to  this 
standard,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  award  it  a  cold  or 
thriflv  commendation.  We  may  add,  also,  that  though  it  does 
not  abound  in  sentimental  description,  or  picturesque  delinea^ 
tion,  it  presents  abundant  matter  of  instructive  contemplation 
to  all  who  participate  in  the  concerns  of  our  common  humanity. 
It  is  emphatically  a  picture  of  the  desert,  and  exhibits  that 
portion  of  our  species,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  those  unblest 
and  unpropitious  climes,  in  their  most  degraded  attitudes — 
alternately  enslaving  and  enslaved — struggling  at  once  with  the 
weight  of  a  galling  and  ferocious  despotism,  and  the  ills  of  a 
scanty  and  ungrateful  soil.  Of  the  slave  trade,  it  gives  us 
sketches  done  to  the  life ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forma  complete  con- 
ception of  that  accursed  traffick,  without  being  in  some  degree 
conversant  with  details,  such  as  Capt.  Lyon  and  others  who  have 
visited  the  interior  of  Afriqa,  have,  with  so  gloomy  a  fidelity^ 
l^d  open  to  us. 

Our  feelings  indeed  would  have  been  less  agonized  by  the 
perusal  of  them,  had  they  unfolded  at  the  same  time  any  cheer- 
ing or  consolatory  prospects  of  its  termination.  Even,  if  the 
perseverance  and  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  human  race  in 
xlurone  should  be  crowned  with  the  happiest  consummation,  the 
benent  must^  in  all  probability,  long  be  confined  to  an  inconsi- 
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derablepart  of  that  country — the  negro  districts  of  western  and 
'  south-western  Africa.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  sorrowful  fore- 
boding by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  modern  travellers, 
the  excelfent  and  lamented  Burkhardt,  who  observes,  that "  if  all 
the  outlets  of  Soudan  were  closed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
caravans,  which  now  carry  on  the  traffic  with  Barbary,  £gypt» 
and  Arabia,  prevented  from  procuring  further  supplies,  still 
slaverjr  would  prevail  in  Soudan  itself:  for  as  long  as  those 
countries  are  possessed  by  Mussulmen,  whose  Religion  impeb 
them  to  make  war  upon. the  idolatrous  negroes,  and  whose 
domestic  wants  require  a  constant  supply  of  servants  and  shep- 
'  herds,  and  with  whom  slaves  are  a  medium  of  exchange  in  lieu 
of  money,  slavery  must  continue  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 

•  nor  can  it  cease  till  the  negroes  shall  become  possessed  of  the 
means  of  repelling  the  attacks  and  resisting  the  oppressions  of 

^  their  Mussulman  neighbours.      Europe,  therefore,  will  have 

^  done  but  little  for  the  blacks,  if  the  abolition  of  the  Atlantic 
slave-trade,  which  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  slavery  of 
the  interior,  is  not  followed  up  by  some  wise  and  grand  plao 
tending  to  the  civilization  of  the  continent."  * 

Capt.  Lyon  has  commenced  his  narrative  with  so  slight 
a  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  expedition 

"  was  undertaken,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
defect  from  other  sources  of  information.    We  must,  there- 

;  fore,  remind  our  readers,  that  Tripoli  having  been  deemed  the 
most  eligible  point  from  which  the  prosecution  of  discovery  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  could  be  commenced,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
formerly  Secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  a  young  man  of  consi- 

'  derable  attainments,  endued  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  scientific 

*  research,  and  having  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation, was  selected  for  the  enterprise,  under  circumstances,  it 
was  supposed,  more  than  usually  favourable;  the  present  Pasha 
having  manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  the 
pursuits  of  travellers  in  the  interior.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
determined  by  the  British  government  in  1818  to  appoint  that 

fentleman  to  the  Vice-Consulship  of  Morzouk,  the  capital  of 
ezzan,  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  and  governed  by  a  Bey  or 
Sultan,  on  amicable  terms  with  that  state.  At  the  same  time, 
Capt.  Marryatt,  of  the  navy,  volunteered  his  services  to  accom* 
pany  Mr.  Ritchie,  whose  instructions,  it  is  generally  understood, 
were  to  embark,  as  soon  as  it  was  practiciS>.le,  upon  the  Niger» 
in  order  to  trace  that  mysterious  stream,  and  then  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  obscure  city  of  Tombuctoo.  Capt.  Marryatt,  how* 
-  ever,  was  prevented  from  joining  the  mission;  but  Capt.  Lyon, 
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'ilii^lnM  ^eoiiie  acquainted  with  Air.  lUtcbie^  atMcika,<lffMMd 
t0'fciip|4jrhis  platte.  The  trffer  innas  «cc€f>ted»  Wid  <)ii£  author 
-applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  neciogsaty  leave  of  al^^^a^e 
'irdtil'liia  fibip^  then  ontm  Medft^rraneaxi Italian  ;  (md  havH^ 
>«lDpIoyed  the  interval  betu^en  the  application  aod  theanivalpf 
the  permiasioa  in  a  diligent  study  or  the  Ai-alnc^  and  iQ4)tber 
tei^uisi^e  preparations  for  the  journey,  joined  Mr^  Ritchie  <^t 
fVipoli,  hi  November,  1818.  Heve  he  found  that  it  was.  his 
tntentien  to  ^^roceed'to  Morzank/the  capital  of  Feas9an*(Withthe 
^Suitfrn  of  that  country,  ivho  nms  j^eparin^  to  return  ^hitherwitfi 
'tilttrg^  *body  of >inen,  fdur  /£he  purpose  of  waging  war.^ufKm  die 
jiilhabitatilS'  of  W(aday>(tfae  B<«goo  of  £vo¥^)  a  4i8^ict  on  the 
>4dajltern  b^MKter  of  his  di^nuniona. 

Mohammed  el-Mukniihad  foimerly  held  the  importapt^poBt 

-of 'Coilectorof  the  Bashaiv^s  Tribute,  and  it  was  whilst  he  was 

-"IM^iiig 'in  «that' capacity,  that  Uorneman  accompanied  him  to 

^^B^fHam., '  Btrt  having,  by  the  simple  process  of  strangling  li^e 

'4ate  8«i^tD,  and  of  comriaMaiii^.his  Tripoline  Highness,  that'he 

^^MMild  JiAigiMMt  his  vevBnue  mm  6000  to  15,000  annual  doUiars 

out  of  Fezzan  alone,  attoizKdlheSultanship,  he  had  commenofd 

«a  ^i^ries  ^^mctifsionanapon  his  defenceless  and  less  warlike 

neighbcJurs,  from  whomihe  carried  off  every  year  4000  or  60Q0 

filayiesw    From  otie^f theseydlave  hunts,  he  had  just  arrivedat 

TiripoU'^t^hMEL^nunMrtfUBibody  of  captives,  and  a  great  number 

of  -ieft^ffi^.    Uhder  ^tlie  'protection  of  this  ;powerfal  person^ge^ 

*  iptir  ti^tell^fs  IS^^ecKisidesralfle  confidence  as  to  the  sucoess  of 

•^heir  'misdil^nTi-Ma^donfideace  naturally  increased  by  the  flatterimg 

profbfiididM^cSf^tfaeir  neiwially,  combined  with  similar  assuranqss 

4rOmthe'Pislia',(byeapt.i.yon,  uniformly  spelt  Bashaw,)  of  Tyi- 

"Vl^i,  wliei'Jgalvfe^hem  several  marked  proofs  of  his  good  will  and 

$k4bre,^how^ver,  we  proceed  with  our  author  on  his  arduous 
andrp^rilouse^edition,  it  would  be  rendering  him  an  imperfect 
'jtistice'ftWs-to  convey  some  estimate  to  our  readers  bfits  dangm*s 
'Hiid^dlffiiSiilties.    Upon  this  head,  the  modesty  of  Capti  l^^n 
^eemi3  to  h^v«  been  studiously  silent.     He  appears  unwill- 
ing *to  magnify  or  extol  the  qualities  requisite  fw  the  enterprtae; 
But  they  are  by  no  means  every-day  qualities.    Zealand  pevae- 
veranceand  coMempt  of  peril,  and  the  cqolest  prudenee  joined 
*iit4!h'S^tettiodt  intrepid -fortitude,  are  necessary  for  an«undertak- 
ing;  of  ^idi  the  dangers  and  the  perplexities  are  sufficient 4:o 
iippft!^«mo«4  heroic  adv^atorers.    The  w^ords  ^^difficuk"  and 
""**•  impossible," -the  standing  apology  for  those  who  undertake 
grebt  tilings  with  a  faint  spirit  and  siokiy  resolution,  must  btare 
tto-plaeeiii  the  vocabulary  of  an  African  traveller.  .  JSiot  toJUfiA- 
tion  the  tropical  heats,  in  which  disease  and  death  are  constantly 


k^kiH^,  ^dbmt  t<m^dM&,  and  ike^baijsce$f  oi  pemMx^'^k^ 
flimtfiAtile  d«eeit,  he' hue  to*  en^ottnlca-  tkti  deadkv  hostttilf '0I 
ik  bij^ttiNl  foid^  afttei  race  of  men,  «unk>  iti>  the  low««t  moMi 
<li^radftttofi»  aiKi  iaticeessible  to  the  kindly  and  geii^enMi«  0m^ 
^Bft'  of  our  nature. 

'The  mekuicholy  fete  of  former  advenarturers  iti  th««e  inhoup^ 
labte'  and  savage  regions,  would,  it  might  be  imagined;  hkim 
ilbiPQWR  discouragement  upon  'S^othier  attempt.  After  80  aiaivf 
diaa9tr4»ue  failures,  the  exouse^for  declining  theptiY^uititiight 
to.f«  been  in  the  wordc  of  die  poet : 

Quia  nofi  vestigia  terrent,  '   ' 

Omnia  te  adversum  speetantia,  nulla  retrorsuni. 

*  In,  truth,  it  seems  almost  the  "bourne  from  which  no  traveli 
ler  returns,"  For  accounts  of  the  earlier  victims  of  thi&  ill-fate<l 
experiment,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  'Dr.  Leydeh's  History; 
of  African  Discoveries.  The  more  recent  instances  which  have 
occurred,  since  the  institution  of  the  African  Association,  is 
1781,  are  not  less  melancholy  and  affecting.  Ledyard,-  the 
first  missionary  employed  by  that  society,  undertook  to  tra^ 

S^rse  Uie  continent  from  east  to  west,  in  the  parallel  of  tha 
ig^r.  He  was  eminently  gifted  for  the  employment.  "  A 
iVame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire,**  a  deep  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, a  mind  insatiable  of  knowledge>  were  amongst  the 
q^ifalities  of  this  inquisitive  traveller. 

.  *'  I  am^  accustomed,'"  said  he,  in  his  Report  to  the  Association^ 
*'  to  hardships :  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  ut« 
most  extremity  of  human  suffering :  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have 
food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman :  and  I  have,  at  times,  beea 
obliged  to  shelter'  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity:  my  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever 
dwned,  or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to' 
Irtar,  btit  they  hiave  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  put** 
poflo." 

Such  werre  the  coustesy  and  address  of  l^ie  intrepid  beiiigv 
iSb^t  he  had  unifomily  conciliated'   the   ferocious   Moors"  of 
^^t,  and  would,  no  doubt,   have  found  little  diffieuli;^  m- 
emvLfing  a  hospitable  reception  froi»*  the  Negroes.     But  he  fett 
a  si^rifice  to  the  climate  before  the  departure  of  the  ^^tMief^ 
fep  > Setuiaar.    In  1791,  Major  Houghton^  wta>  had  resided  a»^ 
British  Consul  at  Morocco,  and  during  his  residence  there 
hacl&miliarJz^   himself   with  the    !ft£i)orish  laagua^  and 
Qiuit«iD0,.  JNkiled  ufi.  the-  Qambia  to  the  Mandizi^Q  kiitgnbni^i 
^tth«i  caqpital  of  which  *he  procurod  minute   directUHiff,    as- 
tw^^the*  -rontea  by  which  the  interior  was  petietraUe.    At  Fei^ 
bttnna  (the  capital  of  Bambouk)  he  was  hospitably^^entettained' 
bjrihe  king^  who  gave-him-instnictidnstrow  to  proceed ttJ^'FSS^ 
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hnelooy  and  famiabed  him  with  money  and  a  guide  for'  the' 
kmrney.  On  his  ww  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  goods ;  and 
naving  engaged,  at  jTarra,  a  party  of  Moors,  who  were  going* 
to  porchase  salt  in  the  desert,  to  escort  him  to  Tisheet,  pro- 
ceeded with  them  for  some  days ;  but  probably  having  fonnd 
reason  to  apprehend  their  treachery,  returned  to  Jarra,  which 
he  reached  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  want  of  sustenance ; 
and  there  he  wa3  either  murdered  or  suffered  to  perish  with 
hunger.  Of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  our  readers, 
cannot  be  ignorant,  although  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  it 
is  not  yet  removed.  No  accounts  of  him,  on  which  reliance 
can  be  had,  have  reached  England  since  his  embarkation  in 
1805,  on  the  celebrated  stream  of  the  Niger.  But  Capt. 
Lyon,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries  respecting  Tom* 
buctoo  (or,  according  to  his  orthography,  Tembuctoo)  among 
the  Bomou  traders,  who  carried  on  a  regular  traffic  with  that 
country,  tells  us,  that  though  he  could  obtain  no  account  of 
Mr.  Park,  "  every  one  agreed,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  (the 
buildings  being  so  small  and  ill-constructed)  for  him  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  town  unknown  to  the  traders,  who  enter  every 
house,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Sultan  himself.''  (P.  146.) 
We  think  that  this  is  enough  to  negative  the  notion  seriously 
entertained  by  many,  that  Park  was  confined  by  the  Sultan  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  surgery.  The  problem  of  his  disappear- 
ance, however,  will  not,  we  fear,  be  speedily  solved,  probably 
not  before  that  of  the  termination  of  the  river  which  he  at- 
tempted to  explore. 

A  similar  obscurity  hangs  over  the  death  of  Horneman,  a 
German,  employed  by  the  African  Association;  for  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  accounts  of  him  have  been  re- 
ceived. From  Cairo  he  had  reached  Fezzan  with  the  caravan 
in  seventy-four  days,  whence  he  proceded  to  Tripoli,  and  re- 
turned with  Mukni,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  Fezzan, 
from  which  place,  as  his  last  letter  states,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  for  Bornou.  It  is  generally 
surmized,  that  he  died  at  Aucalas  to  the  southward  of  Fezzan. 
But  the  following  interesting  information,  collected  by  Capt. 
Lyon  from  a  trader  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Horneman, 
elucidates,  for  the  first  time,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  the 
disorder  which  occasioned  it. 

*'  Our  informant  gave  the  following  account  of  his  having  accom* 
nanied  Horneman  from  Morzouk  to  Bakkanee,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  where  he  died  at  the  house  of  a  man  called  AH  £i  Felatni.  He 
became  acquainted  with  him  (Horneman)  in  Fezzan,  whence  they 
went  toffether  with  a  large  Kaffle  (caravan)  to  Bornou^  where  tliey 
sf  parated.    After  Horneman  had  resided  three  or  four  moutlis  there» 
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tlunr  i^i^n  met  in  a  Kaffld  going  to  Kashna*  and  associated  much  to- 
getner.  The  people  became  greatly  attached  to  Horneman,  on  ac- 
count of  his  amiable  deportment  and  skill  in  medicine.  It  was  Hohmk 
man's  custom^  while  on  his  journeys,  to  note  down  the  bearings  of 
every  tree*  mountain,  or  village  that  he  saw.  His  intention  was  to 
go  through  Dagomba  .to  Ashantee.  When  our  merchant  lefl  Noofv 
he  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  had  not  experienced  any  dif- 
ficulties; bui  this  man,  when  he  arrived  at  Kashna,  heard  that  Home- 
man  had  died  of  dysentery  a  fevf  days  after  their  separation.*^ 
(P.  132,  133.) 

Africa  has  had  other  victims.  Dr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  NicboUs 
fell  untimely  sacrifices*  Roentgea^  a  German,  was  a  martyr 
to  his  own  imprudence.  He  was  in  every  respect  qualified 
for  the  enterpnze,  not  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Arabic,  but  by  his  having  complied  with  the  external  rite  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion.  At  Mogadore,  he  took  into  his 
service,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  European  friends^ 
a  renegade  of  German  extraction.  With  this  person  he  sud- 
denly proceeded  into  the  country,  though  unprovided  with 
tent  or  bedding,  with  about  700  dollars  in  gold,  part  of  which 
he  carried  in  his  girdle,  and  part  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
renegade.  He  was  found  murdered  the  first  night  of  his 
departure,  and  his  companion  had  disappeared.  The  more  re- 
cent expeditions,  namely,  that  which  was  conducted  by  Capt» 
Tuckey,  and  that. which  was  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Peddie,  terminated  in  results  equally  deplprable.  We  do  not 
profess  to  enter  into  these  melancholy  details,  conceiving  that 
they  are  of  too  late  occurrence  to  have  escaped  the  recollection 
of  our  readers. 

Yet  the  miscarriages  of  preceding  expeditions  were  far 
from  abating  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ritchie  ancl  Capt.  Lyon,  the 
former  of  whom  was  so  soon  to  add  another  name  to  this  me- 
lancholy list.  They  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  in- 
spired with  the  utmost  ardour  and  impatience  to  commence 
tneir  journey.  They  were  obliged,  however,  to  postpone  their 
departure,  tillMukni  was  ready ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Pasha,  adopted  the  Moorish  costume,  and 
strenuously  applied  themselves  to  become  acquainted  w^ith  the 
manners  and  usages  of  Moslems.  Mr.  Ritchie  assumed  the 
name  of  Yusuf  el  Ritchie ;  Belford  (a  volunteer  from  the  dock- 
yard at  Malta,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  ship-wright),  that  of 
Ali;  and  our  author  called  himself  Said  Ben  Abel  Allah.  A  fighi 
(clerk  of  the  mosque)  instructed  them  in  reading,  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  devotion.  Every  thing  augured  well ;  but  Mu 
Ritchie's  funds  w^ere  ailender,  the  supplies  of  the  British  go- 
vefnment  having  been  nearly  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  mer  . 


^mime,  vikwik^  HtffortiHMitely,  ^CRfMled  oU^fflyi^  ftttksiMVMt 
Mqmredr  m  tile  iatefier,  ttnd  therrfom  net'likriy'to  be  of  '#M^ 
."Vice  to  -the  missioo. 

'  Of  Tripoli,  Capt.  Lyou  does  not  affect  to  speak  wWi 
hauch  detail.  But  of  the  extraordinary  character  oi  the  devo- 
tees, called  Maraboots,  we  do  not  ren>ember  to  Lave  met  a^yp 
ivbere  with  so  minute  a  description; — ^and,  as.tkat  character  is 
distii^uished  at  Tripoli,  by  considerable  mp4ifications.  ffom 
the  appearance  which  it  assumes  in  other  Moslem  cpuntrtefit,  ya^ 
shall  give  it  in  Capt.  Lyon's  words. 

'  **  The-M«rabooto  in  Tiapo&  are  of  twa  dasseft^^  idiotft,  who  ait 
aUawad  to  say  and  do  whatever  they  pleaae;  attd  nen,  possessed  of 
nU  their  mo9Uh  wfa^^  l^y  juggling  and  peffonning  many  hold  aad  du* 
]gvsting  tjrick^*  establish  t^/theoifielves  the  exchisive  r^ht  of  beiag  tfa^ 
^eatest  rogues  aad  nuisances,  to  he  met  with.  There  are  mosqiMS^ 
m  which  these  peoplq  assemble  every  Friday  afternoon,  and  where 
they  eat  snakes,  scorpions*  &c.  aSectiDgto  be  inspired)  and  committins- 
the  greatest  extravagances.  Oh  the  9th  of  January,  1B^19>  their  amiu^ 
festival  began,  and  continued  £or  three  days  with  all  its  barbarous 
ceremonies.  On,  or  rather  before  this  day,  the  great  Maraboot  is 
topposed  to  inspire  those  who  are  to  appear  in  the  processions^  and 
who,  accordhrg  to  their  abilities,  are  more  or  less  mad  and  furious. 
The  natural  fools  are  always  ready  for  the  expodi^on ;  and  it  is  i»bu»a 
lug  to  obsenne  their  looks  of  aatonishmeat  atr  being  on  that  daiy  mom 
Imn  any  other*,  brongfati  into  notice.  Buftng  the  time  the  Maiaboota 
^bo  are  guarded  and  attended  by  «  gvast  nooiber  of  peotpfe)  9H 
aliowedi  to  pacade  the- street^  noChcistiaBfi  or  J^ws  can  with  9ay 
fuifety  make  their  appearanoe,  as  tliey  w^^ihlw  if  once  in.the  pow^a^f 
these  wretches,  be  instantly  torn  to  pieces ;  indeed,  where\'er  tbay 
ahow  .tIle(m8elve^  .on  their  terraces,  or  from  windows,  they  are  sure  of 
a  plentiful  shower  of  stones  from  the  boys  who  are  in  attendance.  As 
It  was  in  the  dress  of  tlie  country,  and  anxious  to  view  the  ceremony^ 
1  ventured  to  make  my  way  to  the  mosque.  I  certainly  felt  that  my 
Sftuatron  wats  a  dangecous  one;  but  being  resolved-  on  the  attempt,  1 
#tehed  in  Vlfh  the  crowd,  and  succeeded  lot  getting  near  the  saint^ 
lidiO)  wiyi*d(sii^eHed'htiir,  were  rapidly  turning  round,  and-wotithig 
tiHkns«lvasi  i«ftoia;moBt<  aU»ming'  state  o6  phrenzy.  Had  I  been  dif»^ 
OTnriBd,  my  life  vestdd  have b^mia?  jeopardy;  but,  fortunatel^t  I  Ise^ 
my^counteiMmcet  and  wbea  tlie  performers  wisre  sufficiently  inspivoi 
^jiei&avt.on  th^r  prooession,  I  sallied  out  with  them,  and  foilowod 
through  the  sticeets^  On^  had  a  large  nail  run  through  his  face.&oaBt 
^x\Q  cheek  to  the  other ;  and  all  bfxd  bitten  their  tongues  sa  violently. 
as-  tocause  blood  and  saliva  to  flow  copiously.  They  were  half  nakedi; 
at  intervals  groaning  iand  howling.;  and  as  they  proceeded  (sometifaie^ 
three  or  four  abreast,  leaning  on  each  other)  they  threw  their  heada 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  quick  motion,  which  caused  the  blbod' 
to  rise  in  their  faces,  andtireir  e3res'to  project  frightfully  from  their 
adpfaetsh*    Their  long  Wacl^  hai r^  which;  grew  fhmi  the  €row&  of'  tina 


(ite  filter  parlfii«re  cloft%  shortt)  wesf  eoBtiiitialfy  Wanriog  to 
aad  fir^  omm^  to  tfe  anctioit  of dbe  head.  One  or  two,  who  were  Uioi 
«Mt  fisionsi:  aad  who  oontinoally  attempted  to  sim  at  tho  crowds 
we^fci  held  by  a  nam  oa  o««h  side^  bjr  oieana  ^  a  rope»  or  a  handkerw. 
chief  tied  round  the,  ouddle.  Aa  we  paasc^d  throujjoh  ooe  of  the  abseelsi*. 
^  party  .pf  Maltese  au(jL  .  otlier  Christians  were  discovered  oo  a. 
terrace,  and  were  instontlyassailed  by  a  shower  of  stones* .  I,observed% 
that»  whenever  the  Marajboots  passed  the  house  of  a  Cbnstiao,.they 
affected  to  be  ungovernable,  and  endeavouccd  to  ^et  near  it,  pre^ 
(Sending  that  th^y  made  the  discovery  by  smeftiog  out  tinbellevers.. 
(P.9,  10.)  -  ' 

A  knowledge  of  letters,  Capt.  Lyon  tells  us,  ia  by  nu 
Xneans  nec^ssgy  to  constitute  a  great  man  at  Tripoli,  or  to 
qualify  him  for  a.  place  of  trust.  They  tried  the  expeftmiukt; 
upoa  l^e  first  minister^  of  putting  .into  his  hands  the  -Koraxiyt 
wath  the  wrong  side  uppermost*  He  pretended  to^:read  foi.  ai 
diort  titae^  yikeor  with  a  n^oat  sagacioBS  look  he!  i^etunted  tli»^ 
bdok,  observing,  that  it  was  very  well  written. 

Of  tte  Tripoline  manners,  the  picture  is  not  very  attraetive; 
not  have  their  maxims  of  justice  artit^ed  at  much  perfection*. 
Some  crimes  are  capital  by  law,  others  are  rendered  capital  by 
flje  whim  of  the  Pasha.  The  honour  of  Toeing  execntipner  i» 
conferred  on  the  first  Jew  who  happens  to  be  at  hand.  *t^r- 
tare  is  in  frequent,  use,  but  as  it  is  practised  in  the  dungeons  of 
ih&  Castle,  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  give,  any  description  of  ijt« 
Amputation  of  a  hand  or  foot  is  the  penalty  for  theft;  and  ai 
w>atition  of  the  offence  sometimes  extends  to  that'  of  the. 
other  hand  or  foot..  The  operation  is  performed  with  a  noor^i 
Tke  limb  is  first  tied  tight  above  the  joint  with  a  |^ece  of  coed^ 
and  thie  hand  or  foot  is  takeaout  of  the  socket  of  tilue  wrist  or 
aiikifr  bone,  l^e  stump  is  then  dipped  into  hot  pitch.  It  \»? 
astonishing,  Capt.  Lyon  observes,  how  soon  th>e  culprit  p©-* 
covers.  Beating  with  a  stick  on  the  posteriors  or^b|es  of  the- 
ffeet  is  very  conamon.  Some  offenders  contrive  to. staff  their 
trowsers,  and  having  bribed  the  executioi^er  to  conQivaupe,  esr 
cape  with  little  or  no  suffering.  This  punishment  is  impartially; 
inflicted' on  all  ranks  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Paaha^  and  hb  owjct. 
aons^  his  minister,  or  the  Sheikh  of  the  townr,  should  thevv 
<)i«pleasa  him«  woitld  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it;  nor^ti^oiila. 
ik&y  cQn^der  th^emselves  at  all  degraded  bv  wndergoing  it.. 
We  should  suffisr  ourselves  to  be  detained  still  longer  withow: 
author  at  Tripoli,  bad  not:  the  customs  and  cereGaoaiep  of  ^nb 
Slate  been  already  described  in  a  faithful  and'  ple&sinr  nap** 
tktiv^  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Tully,  the  British 
Consul.*     We  have,  therefore,  merely  noticed  those  paijicu^ 

l&rities  which  that  writer  seems  to  have  omitted.. 

« 

•  Warmive  ofa  Tea  Yean*  ll«iidcii««  \n  TrU«it  i»«^ 
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Mukni  still  delayed  his  departure.  Finding,  therefore,  tiiat 
some  weeks  might  still  elapse  before  he  commenced  his  joQr« 
ney,  our  travellers  determined  on  employing  the  intermediate 
time  in  visiting  Benioleed,  and  the  (rharian  mountains.  This 
expedition  gave  Capt.  Lyon  ample  opportunities  of  fami- 
liarizing himself  with  the  manners  and  hfvbits  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  by  bringing  him  into  frequent  contact  with  that  extra- 
ordinary race.  The  tribes  of  Barbary  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  our  author's  account  presents 
one  or  two  facts  that  are  novel. 

**  The  Bedouins  of  Barbary  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
Egypt  for  enterprize  or  ingenuity;   whatever  they  may  once  have, 
been,  they  are  now,  by  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  fallen  from  their 
high  cliaracter,  and  are  not  in  any  respect  better  than  slaves.     One  or' 
two  tribes  are  yet  independent,  but  are  likely  soon  to  fall.     Each  tribe 
is  governed  by  a  Sheikh ;  but  his  business  is  now  merely  to  collect 
money  from  his  people  for  the  Bashaw.     Some  years  back,  these 
Sheiks  were  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  for  their  courage  ana 
military  skill ;  but  all  offensive  or  defensive  wars  being  now  at  an  end 
in  consequence  of  their  repeated  and  bloody  overthrows  by  the 
Bashaw,  the  name  of  Sheikh  has  no  honour  attached  to  it.    In  some 
cases,  individuals  refuse  to  undertake  the  office,  lest  they  should  be- 
responsible  for  any  faults  committed  by  their  followers. 

**  In  their  religion,  they  are  great  bigots,  and  easily  alarmed  about, 
the  wiles  and  enchantments  of  Iblis  (or  the  devil),  to  whom  they  attri- 
bute many  of  their  misfortunes  or  illnesses.  Of  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  they  never  speak  but  with  reverence,  and  they  have  a 
profound  respect  for  ideots,  whom  they  consider  as  people  beloved  of 
neaven,  and  totally  unable  to  think  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Mar-  - 
riages  are  contracted  without  either  party  having  seen  the  other.  The' 
ceremony  observed  in  conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband  is  ver^ 
curious.  A  frame  being  fixed  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  the  bride  is 
placed  in  it,  and  while  thus  sitting,  is  housed  over  with  carpets, 
shawls,  and  ostrich  feathers The  dogs  guard  the  flocks  dur- 
ing the  nighty  and  are  very  fierce.  They  are  of  a  white  colour,  and 
resemble  wolves  in  form.  They  howl  rather  than  bark.  Sometimes 
the  spot  fixed  on  by  the  wandering  parties,  as  a  temporary  residence, 
is  far  distant  from  any  well,  sometimes  three  days*  march.  Yet  this' 
does  not  dishearten  the  Arab,  who,  notwithstanding,  drives  his  sheep 
once  a  week  to  drink.  The  wants  of  the  people  are  easily  supplied ; 
a  few  skins  of  water  being  brought  at  stated  times  by  a  camel,  and 
economized  with  great  care.  Sheep  will  pass  a  month  without  drink- 
ing, if  they  have  tolerable  herbage.  Antelopes  and  buffaloes  in  some 
cases  never  touch  water,  none  being  found  on  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
and  they  are  unable  to  obtain  that  which  is  in  the  wells.  On  the  other 
hand,  wolves,  hyaenas,  foxes,  and  jackalls,  are  less  capable  of  enduring 
thirst.  They  descend  such  wells  (or  properly  pits)  as  are  not  deep ; 
and  the  vicinity  of  a  well  is  often  ascertained  oy  observing  the  tracKs 
of  animals,  which,  during  the  night,  go  there  to  drink 


<^  The  h6Me$  are  brought  up  with  the  childreli  of  the  famtty.  Tbey 
would  be  a  fine  race,  but  the  want  of  good  food  prevente  their  acquir--^^ 
iDg  a  handsome  appearance;  add  to  which,  the  ambitioD  of  possessing, 
well-fed  and  comely  animals  does  not  now  exist ;  for  should  any  of  the 
Bashaw's  people  wish  to  appropriate  a  fine  horse,  the  owner  dares  not 
refuse  to  sell  him  at  whatever  low  price  may  be  offered.  In  the  bazaars 
at  Tripoli,  I  have  frequently  seen  very  fine  ones,  brought  from  the 
Desert,  sold  for  40  or  50  dollars  a-piece.  All  have  long  tails,  and  are 
entire:  but,  in  consequence  of  their  being  mounted  when  too  young, 
Aeir  backs  are  hollow,  and  their  hind  quarters  appear  higher  than 
the  fore.  Colts  of  twelve  months  are  frequently  seen  staggering  be-, 
iieath  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man,  his  arms,  wnter-skin,  and  food,  A 
I%ht  mane  and  tail  on  a  chesnut  horse  is  considered  unlucky;  the 
colour,  though  common,  is  not  much  admired/'     (P.  41 — 47.) 

On  the  return  of  our  travellers  to  Tripoli,  they  found  that 
Mukni  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  sending  a  military  force 
into  the  interior.  They  now  prepared  for  their  expedition ;  but 
their  funds  were  scanty,  and  still  further  diminished  by  the  ad- 
vance of  300  dollars  for  articles  purchased  at  Malta  for  Mukni. 
**  Such,*'  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  *'  was  the  inauspicious  state  oif  our 
affairs,  when  we  set  out  on  our  hazardous  journey ;  determined 
at  all  events  that,  however  unpromising  in  its  commencement,, 
its  failure  should  not  be  attributed  to  our  want  of  zeal  in  the 
service  we  had  undertaken/'  At  length,  on  the  25th  March, 
die  KafHe,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  and  as  many  camels, 
proceeded  on  their  journey.  Amongst  the  followers  of  the 
caravan  were  several  parties  of  liberated  blacks,  joyful  at  the 
idea  of  revisiting  their  native  land,  though  with  slender  means 
of  support;  many  of  them,  with  their  young  children,  having  to 
walk  a  distance  of  2000  miles !  With  the  female  portion  of  this 
motley  association  was  a  very  fat  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
wife  of  Sheikh  Barood,  director  of  the  KafHe,  and  manager  of 
Mukni's  affairs.  As  it  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
TO  xoAov  in  Africa,  we  insert  our  author's  description  of  this 
interesting  beauty, 

*^  A  boy,  who  accompanied  us  from  Tripoli,  came  to  me  full  of  the . 
praises  or  the  fat  wife  of  Sheikh  Barood,  who,  he  said,  was  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen,  and  so  fat  that  she  could  scarcely 
walk ;  her  arm  is  as  big  as  my  body,  continued  he,  and  she  says  she 
should  like  to  see  you.  Such  a  hmt  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and  I 
tlierefore  paid  her  a  visit,  the  boy  acting  as  my  interpreter.  On  my 
requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a  view  of  her  face,  she  readily  gratified 
me.  Her  chin,  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  the  space  between  her  eye*' 
brows,  were  marked  with  black  lines;  her  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  were 
cohered  with  tattooed  flowers,  circles,  the  names  of  God,  and  of  her 
nuftierous  male  friends.  Her  skirt  was  of  striped  silk,  and  she  had  a 
rich  purple  silk  mantle  gracefully  thrown  over  her,  and  fastened  at  the 


Tnmh  in  ifait^hmirjfiimi^ 


Iwnil  ^mutk  a  golcl  fin,  wifli  •natnenttof  tlieflinieineial  suspen^^ed 
lieiMii*ili:  all  the  othisr  ^nery  ftbe  p«Me«£ed  wot  diipt^Fed^rowsd'tfiA' 
iMt,  vltite  ft  nollilfide  of  poor  thin  w#6lclsM»  ff«Mf|iWittg>  witidiesy  aat* 
MRKid  her  in  astomshnieat»  never  having  in  dMHf  lives  seen  such  f 
|Mnagon  of  perfection^  Like  all  ol^er  i^bs,  they  touebed.  whatever 
■MWt  pleaBed  them,  so  that  our  poor  belle  was  senei»iite»  poked  by*  a* 
doaen  of  fingers  at  once ;  all,  however,  agreeing  that  she  hckh  beautifully 
Jkt;  and,  I  must  say,  I  never  before  saw  such  a  mass  of  human  flesh.. 
1  was  received  graciously,  and  one  of  the  first  questions  she  asked  me' 
lans,  if  in  my  country  the  ladies  were  as  fat  and  handsome  as  herself.^ 

The  incidenta  of  a  journey  ov«r  the  Desert^  it  may  be  eaafly^ 
imagined,  are  not  varied.  On  the  9th  of  Aprii,  they  enootysK 
tered  a  strong  siroc  at  the  Wadey  (a  valley  where  shrubs  i)r 
other  vegetation  grows),  where  they  pitched  their  tents.  Tb» 
sand  flew  about  in  such  quantities,  that  they  could  not  see  30  • 
yards.  Mukni  advised  them  to  strip  to  their  shirts,  as  the  besix 
mode  of  withstanding  the  sand-showers.  A  coloured  lithographic 
engraving  accompanies  this  description^  which  represents,  ii^i  a. 
striking  manner,  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

On  the  11th  they  arrived  at  Sockna,  on  the  frontier  of  Fezzau.. 
The  town  stands  on  an  immense  plain  of  graved  bounded  to  the- 
south  by  the  Soudah  mountains  at  15  miles;  by  those  of  Wadajo, 
Ht  about  30,  and  a  distant  range  to  the  west  and  north.  It  con«-. 
tJEtins  2000  persons ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  built 
of  mud.  Ihe  water  is  brackiah  or  bitter.  In  its  vicinity  are 
200,000  date  trees,  which  pay  a  duty.  They  grow  in  a  belt  of 
sand,  and  are  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  any  produced  in 
Jforthem  Africa.  The  flies  are  so  numerous  that  every  body 
carries  a  flapper,  made  of  bunches  of  wild  bulls'  hair  tied  to  a. 
abort  stick.  The  people  of  Sockna  speak  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  bapt.  Lyon  conjectures  to  be  3ie  originalr 
Breber  tongue.  Mukni  received  his  tribute  in  person  at  this 
place,  and,  for  that  purpose,  was  surrounded  by  Arabs  from 
morning  till  evening.  As  soon  as  the  business  of  one  party  is 
adjusted,  a  prayer  is  recited,  and  another  party  enters.  They 
make  considerable  difficulty  about  paying  their  tribute,  but  their 
complaints  are. speedily  silenced  by  the  sudden  exclamation, o£ 
*'  Tb^  Fattha,"  (qr  first  chapter  of  the.  Koran),  in  which  every 
one  joins.^  and  this  is  the  sign  for  the  poor  wretches  to  retire*. 

An  exeiursioa  to  Boon  and  Wadan*  on  which' our  traiFeUom* 
Moompanied  Yuasnf^  the  young  son  of  Mukni,  to  receive  Mm, 
tfibnte  fs6m.  those  districts,  enabled  thism  to  cidiect  a  few  iate* 
iMtiftg  i^tsi  The  natives  of  Wadaa  are*  Arabs  o^  the  trite* 
Moajer;  and  a  large  prepor^on  ef  them  descendants  of'fKfe* 
Prophet    It  itr  so  called  from-  iSMs  irnmeuM  mimbef  of  brnffidoes* 


^«'be feuni  there.  Hhby^ hftvte  kfge horas^ond^bunQheaorjitir 
-l^^Si^  foBnx  aadi  ishQulder*  and  are- ves^  fierce.  Tbe  couiHiy^ 
aheMiidn  abo  <with  oslrtohas*  (i^afit.  Lyon  notices  a  eiromn- 
-^ianoe  relative  to  the  incabatiou  ofithaeeanimahv  not  generally 
iknawn.  The  eggs, are  not  left,  it  aeeins,  as  i«  vul^arlj  3upposea» 
to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun ;  hut  the  parent  bkd 
"^fiirma  a  rongh  nest,  in  whioh  she  sits  on  14  or  18  eggs,  in  4te 
Aame  manner  as  common  fowls.  The  natives  carry  oa  a  lucratcne 
traffic  in  their  feathers. 

The  following  anecdote  will  ilhutrate  their  treateeat  of  die 
^kmes: — 

**  During  our  journey  from  Tripoli,  I  had  observed  a  poor  slave,  iJf 

labout  50  years  bf  age,  so  fatigued  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  fbl}o#. 

tHewos  qttite  emadated,  and  his  feet  and  legs  much  swelled,  ifflls 

4iiiiamaii  master ^avariAbiy  sent^him  in  that  deplorable 'Static  to  attend 

.'tiie  naaifels,  and:iie  eniy  bnought  them  back  tocommence  another  «iad 

vdajf^s  journey,  during  which  he  was  frequently  beaten.    On  arvmag 

(at  Socknat  his  master  beat  htm  severely,  thaugn  be  was  in  a  high  ?fevar* 

•33us  UBoecessapy  barbarity  induced  me  to  interfere  in  beliaTf/of  ite 

)miserabie  sufferer;  but  my. endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  poor  black 

*was  a  human  .creature  as  well  as,  his  master,  exposed  me  to  much 

laughter  and  contempt.    I  pursued  my  point,  however,  and  went  to 

.Mukni's  chief  black,  swearing  by  the  Sultan's  head  that  he  8lu)ula 

instantly  punish  the  master  of  the  slave.     He  immediately  complied* 

atid  the  wretch  received  a  pretty  severe  bastinado."    (P.  78,  79.) 

The  latitude  of  S>ockna  is  brought  by  Capt.  Lyon  |p 
.29*  &^  W  jioelh.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  Kaffir  proceeded 
from  that  town.  Upon  enterii^  the  territory  of  Fezaaa^thcif 
:fDeeenKed  their  bousaferr,  a  diftribuiion  of  meat,amo9g  th^ 
^Ambs  by  all  travellers  on  that  oceafiion,  land  n^ttended  mih 
-oeremonies  sinular  to  those  praoUaed  on  crossing  the  Hue,  0^ 
"AoB  desolate  march  they  observed  no  appearance  of  vegetation, 
'Jbftijt  found  many  entire  skeletons  of  anixaals  which  had  died  <mi 
-ihe  desert,  U  seems  that  putrefaction  does  not  take  plficeaa 
.bodiea  (kied  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  i\Qr  was  the  slightestismeU 
.-pei^eiFeddntiie  carcases  of  toimals  reeendy  dead.  •  Froni  the 
'axoesBive  dryness  of  tlie  air,,  the  blankets  and  baKracana  emitted 
eke  trie  sparks,  and  crackled  upon  being  rubbed^.  The  same 
^affect  was  observed  in  the  horses*  tails  as  they  moved  theia  ta 
.beat  <iff  the 'flies..  JQuring  these  severe  journeys,  the  little  cMh 
4fcn  of  tiiie  liberated  negroes  walked  the  whole  of  theday,Jthmr 
okaada  (riiocn  and  lexposed  to  the  beat  of  a^  raging  «un.  On  d^ 
•4lh  of  May,  the  Kalfle  approached  the  palm  groves  and  g^dean 
s>f 'Moczoiik,  which  they  entered  in  great  pomp. 
..  (.They  hod^been  thirty-sine  days  from  Tripoh,  the  whole  vpad 
being  through  a-dreary  desert  with  few  wells,  and  of  those  ^ 
-^wtter  ifvas  aalt:  their  toaveliing  pace  was  a  walk.    At  noon^ 


if  thrr  co«ld  find  m  tree,  Aejf  atopped  under  it;  if  not,  they 
eel  voder  Ae  shadow  of  their  hoises.  The  Sultan  was  vif> 
taaller,  and  dtstiiboted  his  bread,  or  dates,  or  the  remainder 
of  his  dinner.  Eadi  had  then  a  small  portion ;  and  after  eat- 
ing, and  drinking  a  few  movthfnls  of  water,  stretched  himself 
ont,  and  slept  till  the  camels  came  np.  Ihmng  these  rests,  die 
camels  stiU  went  on,  and  the  poor  negroes,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  plodded  on  over  a  homing  soQ,  sometimes  for  twenty 
honrs.  A  poor  old  man,  totally  blind,  airired  in  safety  at 
MoRook ;  he  had  walked  the  whole  way  orer  the  rocks  and 
jdains,  led  by  his  wife,  kept  alive  only  by  the  hope  of  once 
more  hearing  the  voices  of  his  coantiymen.  At  night,  they 
contrived  to  stop  in  some  spot  where  there  w»e  boshes  for  the 
camels  to  browse  opon.  Whoi  they  pitched  their  tents,  they 
placed  th^r  bales  and  chests,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the 
winds  of  the  Desert,  which  Capt.  Lyon  describes  as  being 
singolarly  awfbl  doring  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Not  only 
*are  these  winds  excessively  hot  and  dry,  hot  they  are  so 
imprecated  with  sand,  that  the  air  is  darkened,  and  the  sun 
scarcely  seen :  the  eyes  become  red  and  inflamed,  the  lips  and 
the  skin  parched  and  chapped,  and  a  severe  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  chest. 

At  Morzouky  Mukni  repaid  them  the  300  dollars,  and  was 
liberal  of  promises  and  professions :  they  were  obliged,  how- 
ever, from  the  lowness  of  their  finances,  to  practise  the  most 
painfbl  economy.    The  town  is  walled,  and  contains  about 
^500  inhabitants,  who  are  negroes,  and,  unlike  the  Arab  tribes^ 
are  stationary.    The  houses  are  generally  mod,  and  of  one 
story :  many  palms  grow  in  the  town.    The  casde,  where  the 
Saltan  resides,  is  an  immense  mud  building  eighty  or  ninety 
feet  high;  it  has  no  pretensions  to  regularity,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  apart- 
ments are  small.    Hie  best  and  most  airy  part  is  occupied  by 
the  women,  whose  apartments  surround  a  large  court,  where 
they  take  exercise,  cook,  and  perform  other  domestic  offices : 
they  are  called  Kibere  (great  ladies),  and  are  six  in  number, 
being  the  females  of  the  Sultan's  jfkmily,  or  those  who  were 
formerly  favourites ;  besides  these,  he  has  fifW  young  women^ 
all  blacK  and  comely,  yarded  by  five  eunucns,  who  keep  up 
their  authority  by  occasionally  beating  them.    The  entrance  of 
the  castle  is  by  a  Ions  winding  passage  in  the  wall,  quite  dark 
and  steep.     At  the  door  is  a  large  shed,  looking  on  a  square 
«pace,   capable  of  containing  300  men  closely  huddled  to- 
gether.    Here  is  kept  the  great  chair  of  state,  with  a  patch* 
work  quilt  thrown  over  it,  in  which  the  Sultan  receives  honu^e 
every  Friday  after  returning  from  the  mosque. 
.    Our  autfaior  was  attacked  by  a  serere  dysentery,  which;  r«- 
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4uced  him  to  the  last  extremity;  iand  iett  this  time  their  pftrty 
were  miserably  poor,  having  merely  money  enough  to  purchase 
a  little  corn  to  Keep  them  alive.  Meat  was  a  luxury  wholly 
out  of  their  reach.  No  sooner  was  Capt.  Lyon  convalescent, 
than  Mr.  Ritchie  fell  sick  of  a  bilious  fever  accompanied  with 
delirium :  they  were  unable  to  purchase  nourishing  or  refresh- 
ing viands  for  him.  The  Sultan's  treacherous  plans  to  distress 
them  became  every  day  more  apparent,  and  they  could  find  no 
one  to  buy  their  goods :  for  six  weeks  they  did  not  taste  ani- 
mal food ;  their  norses  became  mere  skeletons,  and  Belford 
emaciated  and  deaf. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Capt.  Lyon's  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  a  kind  Providence  did  not  desert  him ;  andj  as 
Belford  gradually  gained  strength,  they  nursed  and  attended 
by  turns  their  sick  companion,  performing  for  him  the  most 
servile  offices.  Their  servants  forsook  tliem  in  their  distress, 
.  carrying  off  with  them  their  little  store  of  rice  and  cusscussou. 
Rhamaaan  was  announced  on  the  23d  of  June,  when  the 
strictest  fast  commenced ;  and  while  it  lasts,  to  eat  or  drink, 
or  even  to  smoke,  or  smell  perfume,  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  is  considered  as  a  profanation.  At  this 
time  the  heat  was  128  by  Farenheit:  and  during  this  period  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  by  stealth  ;  yet,  amidst  all  this  penury  and 
destitution,  they  found  two  real  friends  in  the  persons  of  Mo- 
hammed £1  Lizari,  and  Yussuf  his  brother,  the  sons  of  a 
deceased  Mameluke.  These  good  men  ministered  to  them  the 
kindest  and  most  disinterested  offices  in  their  distressed  and 
'  starving  state. 

Mukni  never  offered  the  least  assistance  to  poor  Ritchie 
'  during  his  illness  beyond  a  quart  of  rice,  when  that  article 
was  unusually  scarce,  on  which  the  poor  invalid  dined  for  eight 
days.  The  fact  was,  that  he  wished  them  all  to  die,  that  he 
might  seize  their  property.  Their  rate  of  living  was  now  re- 
duced to  one  saa,  or  quart  of  corn  per  diem,  with  a  few  dates 
occasionally  amongst  four  of  them.    Through  the  intrigues  of 

•  Mukni  they  were  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  merchan- 
'  dize,  for  wnich  no  one  ventured  to  make  an  offer. 

The  following  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  Kaffl^  from 
Bornou,  with  a  Targe  number  of  slaves,  is  truly  distressing. 

**  We  rode  out  to  meet  the  great  Kaffl69  and  to  see  them  enter  the 

•  town;  it  was,  indeed,,  a  piteous  spectacle.  These  poor  oppressed 
beings  were  so  exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk;  they  were 
borne  down  with  loads  of  fire^wood;  and  even  poor  lltUe  children^ 
worn  to  skeletons,  were  obliged  to  bear  their  burdens,  while  their  in- 
human masters  rode  on  camels,  with  the  dreaded  whip  suspended  from 

'  their  wrists,  with  which  they  enforced  obedience  from  their  captives. 


m 


*«*,  T<«(**,^«*n  ■«««■ 


■dife^h^  ifiiIA"were  (^Mcly  S>iaven  t(f'glvp((leAtf^  _        

w  iBejferifettd 'fli^  tffwn: '  TTie'Tilifcoo,  Thti''lJfth3rWe 'fftvdl'ftiia 
Wiffew/  «ii'llit^trt(ae'iy;3»aaan  on  ncciMiht^tf ffi^'^atU* i^Wt'Stj 

^mB  lliat  tiese'poor  creflturei  a?e  takoa  irfltn-theif  I  . 
wh^tjf^ejhf^  m^_p^rhffia.be  io(ta}e4.to  pa^' tVp^fLtW 
««jijl  6r  t^n  l3iielDi-s,  wJio  frcal  tliein  well  €t  ^l  ac^T^as 
^asixte.'  '■'fiiiSe'  H&foteA'  victims  fonaiyliopmg  lliat'eain 
cRbsiv  1119^  "be  ifte  last,  *firi5rpeflwps,  (hat  they ^irve"V^3-  ". -«■ 
■ttrtHtff^k>  jouftitjr  eilteHy'long  ab(r-dfeafy,-rffifi''a«r'fliWnii#^ft 

-ifli^fc'; ..  (P.;*ap.-Tri»{.^-:-.;      .   ■  '*  »^..  ■} .-  --^^-a  wit  'ki  -mW  - 

-WftftTftlpifiW  igWiWc^^Ol  fei»W«*9Wli(«W  4»eolp(jf| 


"l^fp 


to' Bur  tnivefler  %  tt(fe  AfrKSin  tnLifes,  that  tile  large  tM<st6f 
c«»%  dffleB'B3!teu;S>KI|li  Kl^'ttBa  SS'iiiSioMWTalajfcwi. . 
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Bomoals  nevier  Viiitedt  ia»d'«nutt  be  'eotuMered  at  pnlieiii'as 
a  terra  incognita.  The  cottHradictions  respecting  its  eoief  tdwn^ 
Birai^^-'tfre  accounted  for  by  Capt.  Lyon,  who  states,'  that 
formerly  the  merchants,  computed  their  distances  from  the  old 
town,  but  that  more  recent  traders  make  the  new  town  ihi 
point  of  their  aidmeasureknetits ;  that  die  old  tovrn  is  now  "al- 
most deserted,  having  suffered  much  from  the  invasions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  FeUSta  who  carry  off  the  natives;  and  ti^t 
for  that  reason  it  was  determined  to  build  a  more  central  city  at 
a  greater  distance  from  that  hostile  viciaity.  It  appears  also, 
that. the  river  Tsad»  after  it  leaves  Bimie,  is  called  indiscri^ 
minately  the  Gambariro  and  the  Nil. 

Tomouctoo  is  about  ninety  days  from  Morzouk.  From  the  v<er* 
bal  accounts  of  it  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  from  ,the 
traders,  it  seems  /Aa/  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  town.  It  is 
walled ;  the  houses  are  low,  and  the  streets  irregular.  The  im* 
mense  population  attributed  to  it,  he  thus  accounts  for, .  . 

'  **  Many  of  the  Kaffi6i  from  MdroccOy  Tripoli,  and  the  negro  stales 
along  Uie  banks  of  the  Nil,  remain  there  during  the  rainy  season,  ei^ 
till  their  goods  are  sold.  During  their  stay  they  fouild  huts  or  houses 
to  shelter  themselves  and  their  merchandize.  These  buildings  aire 
fot  up  in  a  few  days,  and  thus,  perhaps,  10  or  15,000  inhabitants  msyt 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  added  to  the  population,  which  occasions 
Tembuctoo  to  be  thought  an  immense  town  by  those  who  are  only 
there  at  the  same  time  with  other  strangers ;  but  when  the  caused 
which  detiain  the  travellers  c^we,  the  place  appears  insigaificitot. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  accounts  of  it  di^r  so  much."    (P.  145.) 

Here  the  river  Nil,  or  Niger,  is  broads  Ht\d  Jhws  slawlf  Jrom 
the  west.  It  runs  from  Tombuctoo,  through  Melli,  in  the  cbun- 
]tiy  of  the  Fellata,  thence  to  Fendah,  and  ps^ses  the  kiugdpm 
of  ^^hna,  thirteen  days  soutii  of  its  capital.  It  again  appears 
at  Kattagom,  four  days  WSW.  of  new  Bimie,. where  it  runs 
into  a  h£e,  called  the  Tsad.  Beyond. this. lake,  a  large  river 
runs  through  Baghermi,  and  is  again  called  the  Nil;  '' ThiiB 
fiflr,"  says  our  author,  "are  we  able  to  trace  thie  Nil,  and*  all 
other  accounts  are  merely  conjecturdl.  '  All  ag^ee^  hotoever,  that 
by  one  route  or  other,  these  waters  join  the  great  Nile  of  Egypt, 
to  the  southward  of  Dorgola!* 

Half  the  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Nil  are  Moslems^ 
half  PagaOi  Th^. Moslems  liave  much  more  superstition,  and 
are  more  ignorant  ^fin  the  poor  negroes  upon  whom  they  prey. 

'^  Injustice  to  these  unenlightened  beings,"  observes  our  author, 
^  I  must  say  that  I  never  witnessed  such  innocence,  tenderness;  and 
mildness,  as  most  of  thetn  evince,  when  brought  to  Morzouk,  parti- 
cularly at  the  dj^Uh  of  any  of  their  companions  in  adversity.  On 
these  occanons,  they  do  not,  like  their  persecutors,  scream  and  make 

Vr.XVllI.  NO.  XXXV.  o  i 


'  t^t  Ciayetlert  had  ev^iYJay  additional  reaso[»  to  snspeict, 
uid  take  precauttena  agamst  HuLai.  Tbeit  ^£xclie|i|n^r.^  ^^ 
cane  ia  tbajoeaa  time  more  scanty,  and  wH' uDireqiifprt)^  JW 
paased  awkele  dur  without  food.  In  tb^  .««tiQW^^]^md 
offe«ft^«f  iWae  of.  tW  fria*dB  wete-oet-wiAMd.  -    -•  t  '-c-  a,- 

•*'One,  oigTitiM  Wewere  all  pensively  «ittii^ < 
Yuwuf  caffie  la,  and  said:  '  Mukni  has  behaved 
to  in,  and  Hopes  that  ^oa  may  die,  that  be  may 
Tbaseedi  ttieiaiicholy;  do  you  want  money?'  ■? 
knowledged  (hat  be  aSd,'and  bating  named  tvei 
reqiliir«(^  Ynswf  rejoined,  '  I  have  not  (hat  n 
&6rro«r  h.  ttit  jaa'  Oar  kind  &lend  went  out,  Jui 
bmrin^'uilfiir^  1  an  act  of  genenwi^  so  g^ilo 
n&aple  t^  thank  him  am  be  dttened..  Thia  su[ 
eood'^odi^and'to  make  wme  am^ndi  for 

fr,tfe|p,;    ;.   ■;  -     .  ■ .--■,. ..M.- 

'  OdrMadersivffi jMitieipatetlie  regreiwitb  irteck  W^^d 
A«  foHowing  itttafiected  Init  touching  relatioii  of  Wof  Rii- 
AhieVdedtll.'?---  ■  ,        ...    .    '.."  i"!!"  !,.V' 

...y.biijthfi$t]i^i{«vembei,18L9>Mr.  lUtchieb^^gaib 
by  iDoesii.  I.inui^  in«itfd  tum  to  allow  of  my  MiiiSg.  soai»,.o^,jfftt 


«wi4M»iitt<B»diM(te»A»  m.  Tli»fa»th*Hi<»Hr;TOUM>ai«li 

n^  iti  ate.eH(iMr(Hit8  to'prcnfl-oiililm.tvMe.-  'Hevfetntmito  bwdAe 
<tiftai(faite|M  tat  *i  ^had<o&lm'rt>tonrM|[tiUiBd«Aif  UpAgtiaWtJaft* 
ladies,  I  wa*  apbitt  ibuch'^lunMlw  (  «kMtidv  oliHnl<fa«>lu«w  IMML 

t  about  nme  o'clock,  BelforiL  oa  looldDff  at  bim  *'  ''  *  * 
^/*Veir^n|r J^^^gld  huo  to  bi  morJc^ 
o*tfteSW,'%ntMnrme<flateIy  examined  Trfr.  R 
ftilieCte'Be  etVtt «'  a pijofoiind sleep ;  I  therefore*; 
'ttttd^atlfittltiediltfetrioingi':  Ak  ten  iVoae  again,  aA< 
an  easrposture,ldi>d£«Btliingitiore  A«dy  t  fire; 
■carcelj  elapsed,  before  his  respiration  appw 
^'4f  (A?,'eitpfn&Jlb^"I  foiiKd  that  he  had  actua 
^iib^Ar^^/lfi'thA  tiiae  position  in  which  he 
V  ^^It^^llm^i^lf,  jn  our  weak  state,  Tool 
tfici^£'^ii  in  i'f^7  davs  it  might  probably  ba 
liSieiiKi'  compatiiiin,  whoge  sad  remaiM  we  w; 
li^a^r  of  Hie  nigtiU^aD^  now,  for  the  first  tinif 

§,licfti^'d|d  .indeed  t^t  me.  Belford,  «s  nelt 
iw  forCfi^  roii^n  coffin  out  of  our  chests  j,  i 
{^'Hraa.' '  Tlie^waEJiers  of  the  dead  caiii^  b 
id^(Aft^'6iy  mce,  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  body  was  n 
rubbed  with  camphor ;  and  I  procured  some  wl 


l^igra^e  fTtotti«B  >Ter«  nii*le.     Ddriag  our  f  rem 

^wp^^iTrhoara.alKayshiredta  cry  at  uioaca:. 

jnenda  are  able  to  pay  them,  proposed  to  perform  that  di^?^^il^.«& 


fice  at  our  house  ;  but  I  would  Dot  allow  it,  abd  very  unceremoplMisIy 
lAlifthe'dJtW'  ^initthtim.  While  I  iras  &tit6f'si^t,  Either  iJttr  tet- 
vimi',aetotb»ot  our  fiffictouB  VMtors,  stole  teverktofoy  «ifN:ti|,  ^ 
I  elein^yBaw  tbpt:  we  were  nou'  canSidf^*  "'"^^'^'"^"""'"^  ---w*.-^, 
c^Qbleiiig  completed,  I  hired  men  to  c  !' 

theib'hffving  suddenly  gone  8way>  poor  t  i 

jipee'swlien.attehdMbyour  sman'toart  I 

Kt  a^iSt^fMe  tothe^aVe,  at  aboot  te  \ 

«ti[l4^«W'whhei  #h(t:h  Irai  «onEiderdd"i  1 

fttad>aj%df<ftrsir  lhb'flt«t  earth  intt>  the  i 

bad,  uiAnown  to  the  people,  read  our  > 

wfMi'tlitnmftbMiina-Ctyrit^nirddd'f 
^iicMble  ^r^r  oti'ftich  M  titrdft^tt;' ' 

'I"  wmiv'J^  > 

fi^itoMt'  yfe-  retum<  r 

M'a&^liutc'totoa' 

b^,"Wa'4te'NKd  : 

TattfAfVUTttflnew  t 

wtiffTf  hfino/omSfht  b 


Mitu# 


TcSCIUII 


that  must  necessarily  ensue  before  the  ad(liti<A]^^W£St' Wf 

^  tbati^^w^/**ffiwsfw«al?fofP^I^#^ffi^ 

>,shyrt)SRfi»r«9§>H^t^oms<W»«?!&fW3l>fci^^ 
.lWte^WI^I*<»,tcf  fiPWQW  t9,»ll.tbsi  a»»<?&Jj9f 


<3*t(^^>Mij:>^  _  .■■'.Hl-^'iya  )i/'l".>;iv  )i'^.:")*  'i(J.,aj;oli  oyyJ 'fllio  ST. 


.Will 


v^^^'^jMPg^^ipttilyi^^^^^  SMVMfeni'^'I'hifd  are 

riM  tcic^fihiy  (furithe  Megrow  ciiMCNiioiik^ifteT  wiidiitmocr  agufan  luiHkfe- 
-*lii»iH©ff  ifi  flat M>^  bt»«»r  *«iK.!o;sn5^  ^i^^g1fim(<ifknif,^(imf»7 


resist  a  Dnoe;  mucn  nugoiinereiore  oeuone  oy.  gecuring  toe  vooa 


4 


always  '*    ••""'•    -^  -   "^ — "--i^-'        * 


m 


them.    Ml  their  prisoners  are  sou  as  slaves;  and  tne  money  or  goods 
atiniairfitim  siiriiisala  annnmrilfgd  rohirtflr  Hy  ^hrrkmaii  nf,  Jhfi  rvnvtirr  '^ 

wnSSAg^'wAiiiiDbB    9fft  3io><jd  9U8nf»   i{fnj«P89»»n  iaum   tr>ffi' 

I'l^tiimlk  msMn^  mm?i''mi\i 

nerally  prevalent,  of  the  fertility  of  the  Oi£^'')'r1w«Apt«bia- 
«-RSW»fciifi'%mi^'4<^'feai«S'H<*^d>Ufi%ii«^ 


Lon; 


are  only  two  dogs,,  of  the  greyhound  species.    Vegetabte'Jbtl)- 


it  to  be  the  rhamnus  or  lotus. 


.•J^iiii'i 


.MnH^Aimtrtito.'caatisfyitlie  vtlursl^  of/jutBlunofeimnMiiiKj  ]i,bft^^. 
■€l<id  4dHSP  icowiw»  ffHst^timlamoba  awit^ii  ewnd^  .M^ht  AtHi- 
X:t!i^9ttto^^M|t<ir'>«»|)>^  >f«M-jy*llvio4si>4i6  (itgiidtg^sfibn/isnd 
YiU«lS^^»^^g(i^^ikH^)^:''''if 'ib-'billi^  ifi"tds«,3M[t  >«  Sonaidte-- 
"lfe'ffl«ft,o  tto'-w«a'«tti  :6Mt«l"tbaft*«J%«<itt«WW<ttPi#  fiA 

r  jTjRj  Jayiirf  njiiw  ,c)ijiid  a  isieat  ^ 


•«tl)|j^  thstd^a AHitt.^^v^  ^(^tofiUfidi  ir«tbim0fi#«f«A|(«f|{^<>M  MgvW^s 
thirst  became  so  excessive,  that,  observiDg  my  camel  makmg  water;. 


IW  Dydl^  M  ilm  MiedtUy  4f  the 

I^flMBBflidtoMidi^iiito;  ft^^k^it  injMlf iqf.4iyif MijHUiiwIiiBhij 

■y  oihT  tcHWiwiiiiiiHiip  mirfa  hife  flJedicaeTirith^iaMMt^    Attfast. 

lute  w^  b8fqv9H^^<^'  4>e  ag^et  ^:ai«ipeiMi(gif  /thetegvpn^ 
o^jl)^ti  .91^^  c^oi^e  iQ  J  aeosatipiuy  when  he,  br^uf^t  ,n^  ^  ,ii9sV^4f. 
for  bfy^e ;  -  wWd^  thQughx^nly  4irty  wiU^^  |\jj^{;ji^ii^^t/%^ht  ^ 

Uppii  fl)ienfrl>ole,L  ife.haYja  perused  with  n^wb  jplefts§r«»  W«fd 
as  ithm  he^rk  witbfediiip  of.  ^  ^l^|a«pMJI.  ki^4..f^^Pf^^i^^^ 
and ^aem^lUliejl  QW^tiye^  :Iti  Woi^i;,io  tJ5«i|;^ji#^j^^ 
ipg,  gf  whkJl^  the  <mly  pjcaise  is. that  ^f  ejipaptae^s  fipd^  fi.4§}^i^. 
Hqw  wu^  (ftupenort^  thpse  books  of  t?ave}4j.the  4e4(:;n{i1|^^^ 
of  wbjic)^.<^si^^  tor  the  most  p9urt»  eit^i^r  of  t^ths,^f^ghte9^ 
hf  xhktQn^  painting  i^to  falsehood,  or  of  fals^feo^d  ^jfecipfc^^ 
aa4  colouri?d,  ak  to  resemble  trutJi  I    Ey/eiy  p9ge  ^o?  ifc  tif  ai^ft^f^ . 
tes^tioQ  M  the  unejtageerated   ^rrQpt^e^s  pf  jG^ti',  jt^&'yi. 
detail^  a&0  the  honest  and  unaffected  warmUji,  pf  hiis  jQg^ijai^i;^);^^ 
Hp  labou^e4  witli  un\f earied  ,zeal  and  ,eatbu^i^sni.,to  ^^ijj^ 
pwp/9s0  Qfw  expedition  it^ajU^piciouBlyopiomepQf^.^^ 
secuted  through  impediments  and  dangers,  which  i^  J^^ir^j^l^^ 

tfaordinayy  finim'^^to  encp.unterj  anc^^^^w^gb  b^J^i^^  i^:<^^ 
ultimate  pbject  of  bis^resei^difis,  hi^  diligei^e  ba;^ ^Q^bi^ ^himc 
to  collect  a  lar^  mass,  of  interesting  an4  profitable  i&Q|8>|y$iijb 
will  be  of  ines.tims^ble  vali^  to  those  wbo  may  §UQQpd*^^p}i}!^ 
his^uQ^senteiipri?^  ....  ,.    ......     ,.../t  ,.;,.,  .uIt  wo;. 

Ant;  Xl-r-A  BisiirMitoh,  ihbuiirig  the  t^ntitif  W  thk'  HH&ehi 
Niger  and  Nile,  chiefivjiwn  the  Aufkorifi/ bftki^ Ai&iMt!t^. 
By  Jote  DuaidV;  "M.  A.'  Vtear  of  Hitoib^tori  iaiid  SikW:"- 
•  .«V6..  tondop;  1821.- ;  ■  ■''■■■ .  ■;  ,  v^ur.  .r.M^,, 

As  Capt.  Lyon  has  noticed  the  g]:eat  probleip  >whixift:iidMa4 
present  as  much  the  object  pCpejcplei^d  ^peculation,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  ofJJtoQ49t^s♦T^-^tot'a^^  wJier^jV*^  ^®  sources  of 
the   Nile?— we  ne;j§j  ,fnbjoi^  JVJjj?  Dudley's 

learned  dissertation.      Vye  cannot  indeed  follow  him  in  his 
j6imie;^^8*  overthis  ^it^stic'tegieiiy   Imt' as  4iiie  itfaedrfJOttli 
cord^twi^  «h^  iirfbrbla/lk>ft,ebilecteii  bv  Ly^  frdmtbefi 

Afman  4^d4^r8,^s^btmjg;the  c^r^e  of'thef  Nigek^y^alnd  to  tberd' 
seemb;^(ai%ig^t  fii^'id^ii^ifKldli^eiitdr  6ui^  modern  itrairendkittj' 
a  f&nsi^kM^e^ihMinihff'kim^  iSei^.tity  oi^^the  INi^ei 

atid  thb  Miie>; ive'  ikfkm  'not  pass  b^  the< tea^net^'  i)eas^Hagst^f 
this^liittle^raoiJitithbm  takbilg  a  mpid^ul^y  ef  theikw^    J  ouJa 

The  conclusions  of  the  AA^(i^ia»/^|ie<igrtipfaers'ia  1^ 
and  eig|i4b  «mi«iirie«)>  cotiHMttxii^^il^  Niger  sMf/^mie}'<ii€Jre 


gtem  tile  8iRii«Bi(»>iiinrontrnaiitife,  )tbi  NUo)^  «»utilifiKnv9th«llazta<« 

tincty  but  one  and  the  same.    To  this  opinidii;;''r^d^injg'^dti'  tili^''^ 
c^6idKMta^Wtkii|)aeW!t}l^  b^  ^^^bfi^^ 

tban  the  ne^  inba£i4^t«^&{^M< 
recent  akoovefi^s  iikvi^<^^^' 
tath^'«Ka01h«%(itti<eed  <^  the  Niger  ^e-  to  be  fou&d^j  >  >Tb6  ^igyp^: 


#hi^^kh<& t>ofe«^^ iia iik  l6^%rco}ifs^\cM\U¥^ypm^^^^ 
now  the  Nile,  flowed  through  Lybia,  the^tti^^^«lh^.aElW-^ 
opians,  the  western  Negroes  of 'Africa.    In  addition  to  the.  tes- 
timony of  Homer,  in  support  of  die  identity  of  the  Nile  and  the' 

Nigip^/'Mr,  ^udley  eiAes -flEscjljylHB,  wl^o,^  i^  J^  P.''9"^^hj^>^*, 
t'inctus^  repre^tos  the  sage>  while  ohairied  icit  the^  rook,  de^* 

wandenngs,  and,  in  tracing  her  way  over  t]^e^mcm,coptin^t,^ 
speaks  of  the  *'  river  -Slthiops/'  by  the  bants  *^of  wnicli  slie  is 
dajreetediHalkeepi'^  .,  :"•.  f-..;:j(»rt  j-v.j;!  noyJ.iqfiOBA 

-  until  tnou corAest        '■     r       it  i 


//  .>< 


■^ "  » <  1 


Heacrrh9fpre«i|iin#s  tb&ico^mikv  ofg^h^  «ti($ami^cpf?^Agj^fxfli^i 
thmit^ibbffdisiiroii^  Bi)rb¥(ni^)J^ 

ahcni^  liitTth^  Iffpj0^  ^psefJ^gbit^oan^tnbilsflibQ^M 

6£..tli9^iNAlct^ti^  Wb£$hi^$ii9n^<Vfiitepinctv#i{jfoB  t^vjsf^fdfit  ^ri^gbt: 
almost  unkariown('toy-^asifidet9iic[ti)aifd^|[^£i  fSbcfi^thbpB'idf i%^ ; 

dkvlOT«}4tei:pf6r€^.il<(tfm^'Ufey^^  gnor^uJonoo  ^flT 


_  lkM«i«lmrl|tii*<in>etW|illii>iiriBri» 

iger  are  received.      IMoiiyeuf^tW^liMtfii'" 
Aueustna,  siyeB  a.pOBitiTe  acfwvnt  of  "^ 


tiiH 


■it.  9iirwidiawe,iM  Bwitora<dim««a»iWii'lwiiaf ifcaifP"  .loicupa 

;.ill  (Ijiw  imvi*^  '.ill    Irrr.     .nc   .'>/■■,   fi.u'J  ■M)liiil5fg|*efll«^W'AW"?2 


Nlgfr,  m<i>r<AtlW<ffi%'fi>it]eaV'{biffi'^rVo(' iU  co'uiS"  Bel 
fore  it  reacbea  Lybia.  But  ^aeb«i«upiMHdt]iniHliUl^(lrfiitute  of 
any  support  whatever.  ,Ag«ln^lliB'2iigi!rdoMnot-«Ue>la)iUtninia, 
but  in  WtfMiM^aif!aHI-)tltQi«ile,i(bw^Wey'Of4be.'vlU^«M0  cannot 
betlie  Niger  or  Nile  qClLrUuituIraamadKr  iljiW  ihoilV-'aiitinct 
from  that  cele^ntodrf  i«inliaMl<1Wta))vilnJno«B  tollWt'iMaeuU.  Such 
a  atream  ia  now  known  initbtfTirar-.fcyrtioBiConymiMMiyiiaiMfa  riaea 
in  regiona,.t4&llflaal«rHlith6  }£6iaaly-<iQf>ii&49aBiti»«ibll(9goadDof  the 
Equator,  «qda4i«)hmaa;:Mi:&wntnle£aalln]a  ^.aeata^laM'-the  At- 
lantic, inl^|Me!61)MUthJ.<:7bibiiVt>n  itJiihaiilil  ai i^uiaitMirjVife  of 
IheNegnei,  to  diatinnuiahtifi  frljin,:t^iNAniee!£|a^^  aia^S^%  here 
contefn^F  Cglfta^^a-^UiUof  Ljbia  alao,  one  and  the  aame  with  the 
Egjptian  Nile.    Tlie  reaaon  also  why  Bl  Edrin  ahould  have  adnnted 

3tl|7«lillr««iftrrif<tTiuSt>pd8«tlttni/^'tWtinfirik4iiH&^^  . 

M:  itummt^eii''m€s-'mim-aft)!riii-  Nffe^f ;«e  Wetfaai' 

WiiMMly  alailiJMCTIn  IhyZymi;  tllfflln-tnnWtMhWIit'tik 

«^.We4me«<«ji'a»>«^t>'rbe«iMi<«W'iMrww'Niw«r 

SMilTCUle  althmriMHaitllint  tvUKt?  t»IUi' W>!V  w 
llmW'far#Of>tt«eitt(lxUft,'«nltnw)ent  fraVe)HlM,"'ifbc 
■ttkltCengii  i4«t!e"tffinitv  itre  occa^iMi^  'M'''^&8"ffll&B'' 

iiiliiitaiffi,><wla  ■'iSsiffexftat'im  MfiKateiW^^ 

teMll  .<«ae  '<Jr«ll£wdM' WK'KiMeWteW  M' 
Wi%i<ni«l  l<«>tiU  <lliMi!ht'tlhU'llle3IW»i  W  IW^M 

Ste^f  T*"?/)  .»">  i¥Ji^eH'hid\S?-^ii,aa  a..iv,  3 
uiOUJiCuillinsitlHisJOiaiiB  <<*>  <«tie°tf«M«0  iriiiakciis  e('lXk 


«wilii|w»j> 


20Q  Idtnti^'qfUwNigtr-Mdia.Nik. 

pasi  occasionally  fro^  Jnpo^  fO,']fais}>i)ct9Q-t>  ifi  )W-  VfiVl^iUt,.^lm 

cov^.di, 

the  newly 

iDBybe  f&A&Obabiy  suppoied  to  extend  to  the  Qaiila  Of  L.. , 

thtAighnbilikfeljft.Vea&l  theMigW  6^1,ibW'-fi('p£SWe6flS'^ 
tffttent  foIhtKof'tfie  mg<tr  aai%'t  Zafrt'WiRSte^oife  litHfitf'Hi^ 
able  Kur(^ieBiM  to  abAdn  fuS  accofmts  arvb«rti;-th^  titffeWWMf^^ ' 
•IfiaON  iomricthAUe'«tMnipt«  Uf»M3eiii6P'iai«eM'^'9^9^AW- 
aOtar..  1%  OMeodUie  Zake  wbs  luely  ajraik.of  ^fttta^dlthtr-teiUi^ 
Mreogtti,:  and  ItfCft  of'thfl  adveatorenb  Tha  attemffeita'ilsiDBndltlia . 
Jgllb^  «r  3](igien.pi»T«fl  fUal  to  Puk,  who  ia  aU^pMl^ilil^If  niilaik  - 
'  "  it r|¥W.  At^  ev6Bj^i^( jt  st^^\itp%i^rf 
ai  chaniicter,  to  avail  oui«e1i«B^  ^jmi^jpiq 
tiipes;  nor  can  tli^re, be  a^e^^,^g|ptj(^^ 

■  ,..-.,..,  , ,,,    ,-...-  ..,.,,yf,-wswwt>. 

serve,  aa  iuiai^tuip«a  i^ujtral)ty,;wv^.'»s- 
;al  joijriutlv  tlie  speeulaJ^^TiPM^^?'^^ 
and  iocenioua'tneQ  upon  litejary  ot  Bcieiatific  eu^jpi(^..^j^pt 
be  wholly  oyerlooked,  eve^  wten  thf^  brU>g  t)ti,t  ^Wfl  S*^?!*"" 
tage  to  the  Bubataiitiftl  interests-of  ute^iur^^'^.c^  ^f^c^jj..;]^. 
•UiOtljer  poit!^  of  Tiew,'^n,d,copsidettd'in'rel^t^ii,tO]y»f  ni^^ra 
of'  Ihe  human ,\^iid,  "iti^y  ,iflust;iate  ,at,pn«'  IjJ^e"  SHfiflSlR'Sfifti 
w«knpss,9(,ibppw.?i8;;:rtbeu:,_&treflgfTt,ffl^fc^P^Wf^^ 

cQhe.^^ftt  ^fxuctyfes  *f  |^aspni_i?g..iiBQti.,,jmpM§?i^f[£toT  thgw,,. 


' .  Societlf^iarultSiceitenf  ImGetma^ ;  with  a  TouF.:ift\t^Ttfvmu: 
■iiountitiHi .[milHQfX,  '■  Seamd  Jidition,.   To^,U!bii!Af.ani«i)>m 

■^oitt^p.  ■dTOinqMnnayt..  haodintt  i^l'.  i.^i  •■■.■ti-':-'--/=>  sioox  ■./- 

Wjfti4&ouldj^l!iSfiih&  Ee^«t  at  jaat.  faaringlsbaBe^^ctttiet''- 
^B«e^^8vTBi!|r-agreeeblbJBook.t(a  thcJettesitioQjtifiOiit'tieailm^ 
ifiitbe  autbor  l^tiiob  i«iiitiiehed  lOsrvritb  an>e3<}eUciit.))4»6b^^i 
inithi»imiWw«diBtat«jiii  flihich.^&ihwiBowiptisiietitedAtiii^  vut- 
P«Um.  <lrh.«l,tdteratiaii6  add  add^iaosjadle  ic^sumf rans,  jUalt" 
tbetba«kj^inils>pscHnibibim^iiiia«y/he'B«g«i<i^!(«B«iid(*lpiittp' 
luHjjan^^lfjtuit.tte'^qaw^tbwrefmrc,  bari'b0cnJiL>4iiia6a«S'«n9»/ 


Adi^  Hmtmm  mmr  tk^  INUnc* .  SOB 


ipek3S^:iitii6P^^  Etiquette  df  fik^oijaUe  tm^ 

YiiUii^^  i^'&*^agipie^|[;  'i^^  lit  ba«  not  s^vait^d  itself  of  Uie 

aadb  to<ti»iraiittfiimag»»yjtAeaMg  of  i  mEfaiifiUiiuiiBKiJittrimpcsfer 
tkapifiBSlipliiikMtliv^Hi  is'  «o^poo9  4a*jfitiititfltn9«QM%,^wbid^^ 

i]»t']lil31^^1m^  ihanV^  bushels  of  potatoes  trr  wUeat  are  gtdit^ 


pHiSSkMtit&ciaA '  profbtitfdiiesB  of  xesteomhs'^  fbt  it  is  e:^^  wUe)^ 
eaiBjf^  te)n)e  tiiiddrstoad ;  and  it  *>6sr  not  Bvfeii  flatted  ^the^  teadjer 


wiA^|iteiteing  idiea  of  nientally  trnVetifeg  d^ast  eite^  tff 
coftfflttV,  iwf  it  dAtmi  Ira  ctoly  from  IfWrtenibetg  'to  B^itii6,  dnd 
s^onr^^^d^ers mor^'lhan  a  feir  iliilJBft  from  fiiebaAks  bf  thd 
WMiii  ¥k^,^fa%ite  of  aH  these  tleviattoridfrbni;  o^riAhet^fef- 
f<iitt%i^)iigiblii^  tixeti^tovedMesibr^atkirfacttdritg^iirobk^^^ 
triil^;4li4ias  i^tetbh^d,  a^d' tkat/  tod,  desertedly>  a  secdiid  ^(d^^ 
tijiiii^  'J^ff  i(uAKtie$/which  llkvdtfecd^^^  pubHc; 

af^tttti^lUfflctilt  to  be  discovered.  11i<mgh^e  autUbr  lias^  dm-*' 
fid^d'Hiioself  to  tt  ji^iTrow^tteat  6f  grcmnd,  lie  li^  stt^  ttr^ll 
all  that  he  has  seeh>  he  has  travelled  much,  though  not  ovep 
many  provinces.  He  ftlTdd  us  iiferre^tttf6  "^e  society  of  the[ 
country  than  is  done  by  the  generality  of  our  travellers ;  and^ 
iattl»aa^o{\«bstctet iipecmatwM  on  -m^otsiA^d^mkirft^ff^Cim^ 
nmufv^  h^^IaaesvuBiin^  ilie»^mi«kt)of  tcirclervoC^iikllmduaii^  >  ^s 
h«HQ4o«itts«iiii^toju&  weU^\in^heit]fl»Q0s1i(ified>^^ 
puM^fmb  ^«^lories^intttiet«»t&e  «leg(eAtt0vtjf  axoviUrt^vSUoh 
we  soon  exchange  for  iSt^  intoreiottiMb  oi'/svmi^'i  priviatfe  sodiet^ : 
we  are  at  onetime  amused  by  conversational  anecdotes  and 
slofttdfaiesipflnd^IlBn'Otttimttgiiiatfaia'M  sotaoeiedl^bjf  tlifamittodi<Mi9 
stiokbi^if  iSbetheor&iiilltr^tpanfa^^  vative/tilti^viftiili 

t]vf^pblf|btcali«ykd>sodRil  idstitolidnBidJEitiiil  dondtr^  w^iiu  dibii^ 
toffai  pt-etKh^^itwtfotMT^atleiitnDAyiificia  dhsJii^ 
yMtih  .me'ijaaot^A^  '3lMit6ningi.»iu>  ihe  ^wAitai'i^tenito  sMhw 
le^ttifd  «f )8n«;fentlda);wjdb0i  svtvei^dieimoiiunssiitsi  o0  feudal  <iinleaij 


aOt  JM-iJOMm  mm  tkiiMkekh 


whitli  iJwnts  kfaMi  fltaiRllKv  in^liitf eflm>ikrannH8r  late  ^kas 
tanMwd»aMKM>od^asi*ghidMs8fl^ 

lMtj]A9SflflMn'AhttiWt^iMhiGJk/iSfi^^  oiiAebnakBt 

y««H)aAB'oiithi9vif9(  oi^/thai^hiMttJMamredcbefHMre^S^^fi^ 
ppnm^t  diisviraiitiiii^iMte  hyeaiititiBdUfcl^Bat  fimilsxeriiBdpkmK;^ 
ffUflll  BeflectifHt»tT:ll0/ionalaiikigQefl  dnluiuBiiBtdliB  ^nsibfeiaih 
tKMk>iMso£  tia  J{|H>k  -^tot  turn  irem^iMg  ikA  nanUnoe  ahmaxBtk 
;idlftiasdbGfml)0Bl»^/»i^  t0aiifomlifla[iBahBi{Vay,iait9iBri>m 
itoiartifaciipliiamdiMB^  hkid^f  tfafmrhmot  fcyiilliw  ^kgide^dl* 
Alat/nh^vw  m^^erifiniMiiraBalJtrbwmi^db  kBi  o^riofiaiqlD  tFkk 

lgq<  Jttyp¥?iUMkii|imiMattaxt<ynML'  />  b.Sadbiiirebdw  smiftaiai  tbia 

i9BiMt«fd9ttRt^ni;It2itesy;>kot7eiKer}  adMfer  HCjjbAmq  taRiittinitiMik 
jyta^ingr/iil^lbdldie  «««iiea^iftikl  'JafedijnriihTifagri 
•kribMi'MfD  «iia|» )».  ^kHtiwed  1 1^  i  Mte idntifBiB.ihotr  et^gPetitdft 
(fto^lbMoqwiy^anfl:^  fantiOiktfiit  ctndaAkM)  mUfi^cdonftd 
n^onnation  concerniDg  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  sochAJT^iiir 
4fi  JPywiy  >  rtfltaifc  asl^'dPrtheimideei'pMdliraiMiffi^^ 

iv^mm  9lTOokiiBQ<iffri*fii()tfti{faly^  dT^yhridssBdiod^ 

MlfU)iafbt^^8tto<^nBtBtiiMfM&c^ 

'l^^iflliab  iitdqkrmA^i^liA]j^aOi%oodri9^^^ 

MiiTOgw  IbatfiaKbesn  99ttageii^<i«  rMhalfnof ';j^ad  ^inuiii|d»i^ 

)»ritk)biBicfllf  aiMNrq^»»liiieBtal  paij^bteie^jv/iAaifliiarjpBQtbAcrt 

VStli9ff^nAio{ii^  joatf^imnl^deitjmiiK^rerrGam^ 

^Ito  afiidbc^iMgi»ilientoiiui^uBa^  UtalBiftir«(oit 

jpfjii  8lMfl^:tlAHl;9dl  «aiii»-^noaiii  Mti»ttumUi>iMoMAhtM 

m^^rib^o^Kmd  ^rikai^-iivaaahteliUeff^dii^rjsUlbkBd^bol^ 

§2w«llObioijBi^dbe  ij^pM^ttLitodoi  ItiS/GiinQiitBiiigedBisimna 

fttv|U^fMiwi^MiK)j»V]io«l^^  9^j» 

Hf  JHafiA'ift^W¥l^9^(ttiUa£i:i§^id^ 

qd^m  biMsAxi^m  MuUlodkibEK^Jucm  ttiemi|mflptittVihfliti 
M0dfdiii0](3f{btelldta»afiia8drf9(nA9Ae^  ttit^ 

b|j^fti9blatnt^,>«l  MiAai»hdd^iMBieg'ffopuiani§ri)(andrifiiQtt 
MfitflnifMilite  '^peoiiaeMlj  fjodgm0MtA  ha»(bdeiiirfit»edrl  too)  itik 
whole  literature  of  a  countrj^ 


jlm\xliAinik^  mum  AteiMllttyei^  lOB 

iiffifrioi9iilioEotzekBei.dbeaKB  8dbbai9;di«Bc$faBdd6Mbto4mw^ 
fdi(>iildaBt^ofbJi«iaiddai^^      eittfto  iiMnitatyfacayffelbf^ 
G<MdiB(  £^SQlittleivr:wBte»itelob«Bb^^ 

lifesbaio^BBb  m^Iinentio^hMrlirieiitf  tlMfilh^i 

dnuxNtdo  39rdik7£a  hii ^b^snwm itfte^  it»gb«U  1katidioibo4li 

^cHr  ImeAsica  mb(k1iieribiidBlat3onfii»ta]na^t|ria^^ 
•fwramBofi  itoneiBJteixceJji'/Tlti^idieffQiiA  imkoii^iiirf^IQ^iteyMni 
^MHtovltlia&t  pesidps  -ibcbn  fBBDi«v«Sd,hiliEiiiIan]^:l^efef«Ntf]i^ 
v^ion^fqinqtlsslficbmiih^biktl^^  aiidicdlififXil^^SM 

a&mjfsotbXhfi  (Mfiblmt)  kiadffrdmi  thfrtitASchaa  ^pnMdf  4)j^nd9 

neitt  success  in  naturalizing   inhmtdlutama^'fi^iii^ 
AktAmfiT^Okdk^cBngeniiq,  itnrfiire  lilt^nSd^lMidqfe^aidtf  w£K  a 
fnrjmeabhriy^e  efci^^cnnpttiD^ac^oibfA^  dfifuMh 

JnsjttireapBroidflkaiP^  dbne^nialaoniiPiBM^^fa^ 
lorfTteslBJanAit  k«^l(i[dgtodoBy  ibiilky^ 
^wMDihvfmQrt&]9HB£>ifordgri^»Mgb^  Jo&k^bil^ 

Aoggfifc^/aauB^  b9i%'iun'a«iUs  mgbb;afi«e  r»stbser^  MgratiM 
;taA0Sisqtimteit8iJwa^x/difi^itig  iBtsottitesspNiMN^B  Tfomiltoil'l^ 
his^Mwcbanctepom^idHiaH^  «n^^tto(^«yi^iaq[. 

AowTuB^aslik  &dBf%lnigxQtff8u^jjfreiadito^r  (^ll^ 

MiMUdiiicirfflrditeutiea^in  theofioijbpieif  thedta&fetekl|^MPte  #<m 
iferaigip|dDd,flieifriHry;tea8ldUelflMe)^  fa«0#o&dM^t9»b 

«ianHiatef  rtkdr^iiiid^l  8sb<that^th^r9rti|e  efl%xtafltiotfi#ymiM 

licD  MaKd)to(»Bi1^i(ktc(faMnKM  {i^fei^^riptl^ 

xxsietoiictt^AAsmfifkjaAob^^^  111 

htfibqs^oi/iimatatUeyijJtaBOBte  ^itosjr^oletttd^ithei^agttiii^&i^tert 

YMfcd  |xfefl(|aMilkritynHridi9aeim)^^ 

dOd}  tootMsasBdipoiefidiej^d  Atabnigbiiii  tbt^SiUn^^'  {ikiill^iMafis» 


Imd  p<M^m$dd<nM!^  kftli  thta  His 

yjftrmoAft  are  el«trnfe, 'ispirite^Jj  lwttitionk(te,^^^ttott^filfl^ 

imer^t*  fiftitewhlitti^1iiil>l{ed  in  tie  v'eiy>;^^r^^ 

Sarticularly  as,  it  isi  in  Jyric  poetry,  thLe,,mQsf..i^^ 
^partmeot  of  G,enn?«^  poetry^  tha±.hei<W.iGftp^w4ft'ffi^^ 
j9ti:ej;i^thl  Mojat  ojC  bis.  ycw<Mi%  ^e  &w>Sf5)uU§r  t^l^tMieiA?!;  timr 
how^,  Kbmgr,  Sqlilegel,  amd  Goethe,  if'  Tkt^  (fio^j  w^d^^'^- 
4i4faPi$/^o|  (jffmtb^^^bits  ixk  lili^  <arigiitatiia>  Iffah .jaaeHiift»tt^»- 
|i%«9Kaf,iMirsifiQa(ti«iit  wthich  is..  8ilifei0iifc>'lio*('dflrt»tiiwi^citraiyi- 
JiiUixis  fisr.  awlhor,;  hfiiwaiEer,  has  ^ntpflkA^miA'iliLi^iwaAt^  hfts 
certauily  beaa^eKtveoMfy'Siaoeesdfol  m  tiotiiittgf  Jtw'afif  Bai^UA 

•  QUf  Ifa^its  wiB  not  permit  us  to  indrfge  in  "giHS^^^ 
gpeictei^nsof  tl^  autho/s  poetical  rersion^  ahdii^  »iis£^ 
foce,  '<ihtit^ti%  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  td.  tSie^r^l|i)q3e 
itsdff  ^We'.  would,,  however, :  especially  direct  their i|ji*^^^i^ 
Iq  .  tii^  |l;w^sJatlQW8  iEpia  Schiller.  Pas^ioiji,'.  a^d  JTW^giffiSttipp, 
ift^d  4«ejp  refleciipu^  bpt^^  ipokw^m  mml^,^r^m^m 

h/i^p!fipij^^i^^^  toiies,  tb^i^in  the*  Ij^ima?^  tb»irp»w0i^ 

fid  gwi«i9^    U  Qoia&aA:  po«it^  in*  g^aeeal  iias  •  heeu^ia^ht^pfiOQ^ 
iid<KredaBS6ift0lttpb]Mcalj^^  liiaoiotipoiia  fioailla'. 

farJiivsjaiie  figpndjpttth<to  aadusubliiBityv  Wfft^ 
t^^'or'¥ag»€iiies»  of  i<lef».    Hij»cb«e€ptiKiittV'a^eli  kf>tiki^%t* 
iffos^'graftlefir,  h^v^thdr-limits^featiy  d^ilnedi^ 
mu^h  tihat^  so  weR^xpre^s^d  tn  the  folid^ 
so  fat  -as'  respects  wethe,  th^.'censu^r^  is  seydre)^  "^f  ^ 
"would  be  uiffaar  to  the  autbor,  lOiQt  to  direct  our  readers'  itlJefh 

>'  <^  la  Mi>W|h«^9nMnsi'yi2t]di^t«i«^  lo^ffaDoB- 

Si^fedui^tb^iftfaguialii^spijei^^  Hk  poems  and^ihrfs 

#MHto0»'b!9m(tP^'!C^WibMineitt:i^  >MM^^fmi^i^bii^ikmki^ 

mwkmaa^f^iiAm^  Mn>i|§«impiejkD|iuiitsro£lJhe4isd)i^ 

itto^fetmil|^^itM^»iA^  A9j^9ivt  oCfpottlryii,.  IndnKr^triijijnUp^gnfll, 
iSHfbillfe  S3w  G^j«CiGnmif»ribfi.bs»'aliil(iBtriDtirodn<»d>^^ 

jlA.it  .9«^^fegi96ii'lh«n)^J§tter9  pf  denization  iQ<^^uduMbit:ithe(:T«utoiiac 
vsorld,  fv^dluis  namixsif^fA  tbe  Qireades  on  the  jncwinteim,  ^d.dk|^  Ha- 
madtyada'  in:  t^e.  forest  ..Of  the  nortk  ^  &hiUei^8  senfflbihty  i^ittMer 
Qver{^owerc4  by  tbeicmceUd  bf  hU  inrag  iibaiftioh>.t»  is  w^icflesrtli^  cate 
with  Goelhe»«:  Scbiilei^Js'it^tent  on  penelittlingv^aiidtoucUng  ui^ 
Ooetheis  not  satisfied  unless  he  cad:^daz2l^'^ald,stiii)ify.''  t^hofdie^in 
bis  disdain  of  common-place,  is  often  unnatural,  dreamiog;  and  absurd. 
SdHHertmsHi  featleiiiilf  W  mUi^y^ATA  ttl^iTW  Ad^ '  oH^erst^  her 
modelrf^'Qt  isnotttt  iMttlg^  ia'lh6.g:taty«6lbi  capfe^M  \dTflfi^<^f  iMtt 
aomelitnea lAi^j' to  ^seaggMrta and  e?ekielSirg^  paasioliSiuA^ seail- 


sketches — ^wonderful  fragments^  wKich  ^timuUfe  an^  ostQjpf?]^  qs  'lyith  a 
ifeyfi^  ^if  itttnetjs^'  indeHned  'ppwer.  rather  than '  filr 

iSitSW <«*•  IKtfellfe  ^en  hfe  does  cdndt,^^ , 

<ill^  dM'^lcs  thy  >^(>tfmltoc<^ttieht<^''  deHnat  tit  i{schk'yiul0 fi^oia 
iSeff^'^'^iiki'^^  M/ti  of  W&htt)a'  6dpric6  Il^<  sb&etiMM^'^a^"dld 
ftOii^iiliMms/mM^ifiaiiSM,  OftetiUlwiiHng'fijftMlih^  du^  4ir^e  sdmt^ 
thr«nehaBtn»mtiol^ibeliiu  aiid  of  ^eise,  ke  iMlits'dF  frilh>#  sMi^i^ 
«(  iiH»mpDehitaibi0.><ftal^iT9aie8li  Igagh^vlc^^ig  'hm*  posr  dehiAid 

^It  is  curious  to  observe  kow  the  two  poelshaTe  sometiniies^lisilfMM 
8u»il^»^^ijeq^.-7-Sfi^  f5WJed/JT¥P»:ya«t^,J^  the 

^[l^r^fai^jr^pi^eseBtif  him  sjttio^  on  tQe  bank  weaving ^  wT^giix.^^QW* 
ere,  whi^jdrQij  into  the  water  and  are  whirled dofv;^  in  ^j^^y»  ,He 
laments  ^at'Jiis' life  rushes  away  like  the  stream,^  and  his  youth  f^cles 
!%e  ^h^' ^flowets*  The  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  sounds' of*  nature  all 
iitiiif/d,  ^(^b  iti  wake  the  'tender  sorrows  of  lifs  bosoiptiV'^d^yxiiAs 
isif'iHs  b^^V^d'tb  donneilb^hi  from  hei^'pfotid  castle,  fthd'h^VtiltJ^i^ 
^kelt^ih^dfspvvAg'mto  hei^'tep.  Thrnl  i^  vet^ ^iii^H^/'totttiMr;  iiM 
pntiMtdgkoeCbe/  <tf'4hiiJ«Mki^  WMeH^Is^  hers  ttUi^  V  hM^O^^iM^ 
njtsdical  Httle^poem^cdBed  *  The  Yoiithiaiid4io]^ill4inieadi.l  ikSik* 
.lM^j9»i|i,]^tl3(t^.i^erfM9i  butlQckaddsicaljai^ absiinliehcEHb iatbeisbade, 
4i£i^.piffiQe[  boUi^e^  i^^Mitttb^anld  the  Mfi^iini^  ui^^mtm^iA^rfwiker 
.ip%|^,(bp/|attep:.  the)  oK^^^in^^  of  bis  .f(a8fiQi<jf(M'th0.fpi4eiy*f(  n^ttnA 
jd^^.f^aiaiujforms  hjm  that  /she  covpqs^jsry.ipptsi^  i|t  dAW«>talMitl»» 
.9&  ^c^  and. bosom  in  his  waters.  The  str^am.sjqajipathizes  ^ith  Jal^ 
gn^^  an'd'tlie  love-sicTc  youtl^  in  departing,,  cbaiifi^^e.W 
a<?4tf«iitiihe«>A^mwith  ^^'     ;,       .     ; 

**  One  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  SclnHei'^  liiser'  f^feam 

n^.hiB'DBfirlfeMi*  a  stirameptetediii^iff  « 
t^tescsandt^dwippoints  hknx)  Ifte  b&klMi'difltll^^^iM^ 
tiMTlUdke^MiidtBwad'^owlyftivri^grctlM  :^t«ir^t&lakpuj^Aieilri«B 

€nB6<^appi^flBibng  th«^hBafei»,*dli  KtuMtt  to^hii^^Alitei^iiml^'iflie 
'tharffM)(iM»fi^>ei»ilfei)6loiH^  Iii4he'inMi^^>A0tWc«^  dMc^  AdihMile 
hfl|>eikndtfi^itiMittmMte;)te  11*^^  itbyl^ttijfftiltttd^%liMi'dte 
jioott^feT  ber&ci  jnfaesns  of  fa]»  faa^pihess-w^lttilctflliidn A«i«iii^l$li^d^^ 
Hi  gbriim  Anich^Land  She  i^cMt  tcttbh^^  H«»)^i«il^ftia«^t^«iir.f^ 
sesd|rit|ie{iddooa*i8^8^d«ilyeiiiOfrer  fid  sileftlesM«h^J4Eiiitt  ]li#^i^ilMti«lui 
jdiawsriii€CBfiDDpeMOTed  mdiimpAss&^iUftt.  m  €todfbev>i^^  ^t^k^ 
Ihfertlie  :9nefono#teMM»fp)Ke)^tttdti(iOttl^2o«<e!^thfa>t^ite^ 

<.i1  W^*^*^^  WtIM*  »Ti?s«»ftffli.  m  wi*,ft^j  bigM.€st,spep^ 
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^y  ^I  ViNMii,  RmgntOitm,  aadi  OMuqp  ffHim  bieees,  albote 
those  whioh  occur  in  this  Toliitm:  bat  the  autlior  pfobaUhr 
fbund  in  hili  own  experience  good  reasons  for  Us  selection.  A* 
translator  does  weli  to  choose»-^not  that  which  is  best,  but  that 
which  can  be  best  accommodated  to  his  own  language. 
.  The  specimens  which  we  have  already  given  of  this  book 
prove  the  author  to  possess  boUi  those  habits  of  refleiion  and 
that,  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Uteiwtiire  of  the  oo«atey> 
wluch  ai» juecessary  to  ensblci  a  traiveUer  to«i^oy  the  cowrtr- 
salioiif  undeislaod  the  social  system,  and  apj^rwiate  tke  ch»> 
racier  of  its  inhabitants*  It  is»  tlmefore,  With  cowndembk 
coiifiden«e«  iliat  we  follow  him  into  the  soeties^  oP  teal  life. 
The  petty  stales  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhiae«re  ssnone  &e  most 
interesting  subjects  of  observation  in  Europe.  *  Sovemgbs 
tod  courts  can- there  be  estimated  more  easily  than  els^whercy 
because  the  observer  is  kept  at  a  less  distance^  and  is  less  dis« 
tracf^d  by  the  multitude  and  brilliance  of  the  intervening  ob- 
jects: the  effects  of  particular  political  measures  are  moie 
easily  tmc6d>  because  the  communities  are  not  exp<^d  to  the 
operation  of  so  great  a  number  of  modifying  causes  as  mpr, 
^tensive  kin^pms.  As  sketches  of  manners,  we  shall,  quote 
an  account  ofa  court  dinner  at  Darmstadt/ and  a  court  eveiiing 
circle  at  Baden, 

'  **  The  Court  entertsinmente  at  Darmstadt^  are  principally  dinntes 
to  which  invitations  are  issued  with  obliging  liben^ty.  to  the  nobility, 
and  such  stran^rs  as  have  the  honour  or  presentation.  The  Foiurrier 
of  thb  Court  visits  you  in  the  luorniog  with  die  hospitable  invitation  of 
the  Prince«  which,  of  course,  it  is  not  seendy  to  decline.  The  guests 
assemble  in  full  dress  at  the  old  fashioned  hour  of  two  o'clock^ 
m  tile 'faurfc^  and  handsome  Saloons  of  the  Palace.  The  Grand 
Duchess  enters  with  her  lisdies  of  honour  and  Chamberlains*  and  after 
half  an  hour  oocu{Hed  by  het  progress  round  the  cirde,  gracefully.  ad» 
dressing  appropriate  conversation  to  each  individual,  the  exchsngs  of 
aiectioaate  kisses,  of  greetiog,  between  the  mernhm  of  the  reigiiiag 
fiimily,  and  of  civil  speeches  between  the  company,  the  party  proceea» 
arm  in  arm^  with  ceremonious  regularity  to  the  spacious  dinner  Saloon. 
Here  Uiey  take  their  seats  in  the  order  of  the  procession,  the  <Snuad 
Dudiess  and  Court  occa})ying  die  centre  of  the  table.  The  table  is 
splendidly  covered  with  gold  and  stiver  plate,  Vfierns,  plateaux  and 
flowers.-— The  system  of  a  German  dinner,  whicn  is  national,  because 
die  same  at  the  table  of  a  Prince  and  at  the  TMe  d"k&te  of  an  In|ii— ^ 
bating  die  additional,  plate  and  delicacies  of  the  former — ^wQuId  have, 
precisely  hit  die  taste  of  Justice  Greedy,  as  being  admirably  contrived 
for  the  undisturbed  dispatch  of  the  bunneu  of  a  meal.  On  sitting 
down  you  find  the  boa*rd  amply  covered  with  dishes-^therei  roer^  to 
afford  the  eye  a  preliminary  feast.  In  an  instant  the  servants  trsns<^ 
port  them  to  the  sideboard,  from  whence  they  are  (rffered  one  after  an* 
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figures  a^nst  the  saloon  doors  in  unoccupied  ease,  or  to  trust  for 
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Weimar,  Saxony,  and  wemay  add,  Danastadtafld  Wirtembe^ 
Theie  is  no  praetical  oppression  in  them.    Tlie  innoTations  de* 
BMtfided  vc%  not  remedies  of  grie¥ance»  actimlly  aufiered,  bat 
flhBcifal  dreams  of  democrattcal:  pecfection.    The  persons,  who 
csiU  for  tiiem>  deserve  no^  confidence,    l^ey  air^  raw  1bK>tsterM!B 
5«utbs,  or  yisionary  men  of  letters,  seconded,  ^nd  often  AU' 
re«ted,  by  the'  now  degraded  tools  of  the  late  imperial  oppreis^ot'* 
of  Europe :  for,  in  Gennany  as  in  France,  they  who  itow  Dellbw^ 
the  loudest  for  what  they  call  liberty,  are  the  very  men  wHdse' 
Toices  swelled  above  the  rest  in  the  full  anthem  of  praise  to 
If  apoleon.    Is  it  wonderful,  or  is  it  wrong,  that  princes  shoukt 
not  lend  a  very  ready,  ear  to  demands  of  a  very  dubiovs.na^uEeir 
made  by  claimants  of  so  sus^)jh^us  a  $h»rAeter  ?   The'Sovereigpi/ 
Bas  sometimes  proffered  concession :    in  such  cases,  what  has 
been  the  result  /  We  caennot  describe  what  happexied  in  Wir*« 
fembnrg,  under  such  circumstances,  more  truly  or  more  con- 
cisely than  in  the  words  of  this  author. 


**  In  the  eoBStitulien  proposed  by  His  Majesty,  the  parKamsiit  ^ 
liie  kingdom  iwss'  to  connsi  of  aa  nppee  and  slower  QhSoBk^r,  Thk 
was  vifiSefftly  sppoicd  by  the  Statvs^by  the  medBadsed  Hnneesriie*^ 
OswDC  they  were  aiabWimis  of  fonmng  a  separate  Chandieiv  ioyt^adoi? 
being  classed  with  theodftr  aristocracy — ^and  by  the  p^opi^t  beeasse 
^ey  hoped  to  grve  fbe  pepaJar-  representaf ion  a  greater  aseendtocy 
in  one  Chamber  of  eonMSons  ftodiiobles.  The  mediatized  Priaees  werr 
eager  toretain  their  prmlege  of  taxing  the  inhabitaBts  of  tjieir  former 
8oyereignties*-The  King  proposed  that  the  taxes  flhouldbe  voted  on)f 
by  the  Assesably  of  Slates^  mid  paid  by  all  subjects*  equally;  but  die 
Siates,  not  solisfied  with  efther*  proposicien,  loudly  demanded  tn  addi- 
tion the  custody  of  the  pohlic  chest,  which  they  enjoyed  under  theit' 
old  and  free  constitution.  After  having  voted  ti^  supplies,  they 
wished  to  deal  them^  out  piece-meal,  as  they  considered  occasion  se- 
quired.  This  controul  over  the  public  money  was  one  of  the  diief  vir- 
tues and  safeguards  of  the  old  Wirtemburg  constitution.  The  King 
thought  this  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  executive,  and  the  Came 
puhli^ne  became  a  subject  oi  warm  contention*  At  present  every  thmg 
rtemains  stationary,  but  unsettled^  When  the  States,  alter  tnmultuous 
discusstcMis^  refused  the  constitution  proposed  (securing  orvil  and  re* 
ligions  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press^  and  most  of  those  rights  which 
the  people  generally  contend  for,)  His  Majesty  had  no  other  course^ 
left  than  to  dismiss  them.  Their  riolent  partizaas,  whom  one  now  and 
then  meets  even  in  the  higher  circles,  assert  that  this  step  was  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  different  German  powers,  who  were 
interested  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  free  constitution  by  the  Wir« 
temburgers,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the  ex- 
mi^\er    (P.  330,  SSI.) 

.  Is  there  any  enthusiast  wild  enough  to  deny  that  the  kinff, 
ii^  assratinpc  to  what  was  demanded,  would  have  betrayed  t£er> 
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best  mtensta  o£  hb  people  I    li  is  not  ludf  a  yeas  amce  4  du^ 
lite  aro8^  between  the  Ura«cl  Duke  of  Weiounr  and  the  asoem^ 

ly  of  the  states.  The  subject  of  the  quarfe}  was  not atilHf^ 
e35;r2U)rdmary:  the  sovereign  recjuired  that  thei?  discussioM 
sl^ould  be  public;  the  s»sembly  insisted  on  debating  wiUi  shut 
doors.  The  trutii  i^  that  the  present  adrooates  of  popolnr 
ri^t$  in  Gennany  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  ra^tiOtu^' 
ftee^opa,  and  of  public;  hai>pine»s. 

^  AtffMe  d'ft&fe  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  system  of  Gerfoas^ 
Kfe,  ,  ,  ' 

.  '*  A  Gefliii^  iiost  presides  at  the  table  d'hdte^  carves  the  dishes>  aodi^ 
cU^eiises- his 'good  cheer  and  attentions  to  the  guests  with  a  sort  oi 
tacituniidjgoi^  isdiieh  is  sometimes  tiigbly  amusing.  He  has  a  sort  of 
airiofpoUirMia^aikl  chuckling  importttice  which  reminds  eiie  of  oar 
l^BglisB  JBonimces  iuithe  times  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  The  sub-^ 
altem  officers,  and  other  regular  frequent^s  of  the  table,  appear  to 
court  his  conversation,  and  to  desire  to  stand  well  with  this  important 
^'sotiagei  ■  generally  a  w^ell-M  pertly  man,  Who,  especially  if  he- hap-^ 
pen  'to  be^a^  Stole*  employ^y  as  Mr.  Postmaster  of  the  Station,  is  wdf 
iMappod'Hp  IB  ^  eiHeiaf  self-etaB^acency.  His  eldest  son  has,  per^ 
bfepSy  hM  a«ttotittiii9noa  m  theanmr — ^Mrs.  Postmistress  has  been,  or 
la^tHI  a^beaafijHHsr  he-has*  a  £ae  &nily  of  Utile  ones,  who,  in  sudt 
csse^  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  the  saloon,  and  whom  I  have  seeat. 
infenydueed  ia  thfeir  best  dresses  after  dinner,  as  if  thdr  company  must 
nacassarilv  be  as  iafterestiag  to  the  guests  as  that  of  the  children  of  a. 
friend*  If  the  sons  and  daughters  dine  at  table,  they  generally  occupy^ 
wi^  their  visitors,  the  best  places  round  papa  and  mamma — rarely 
coring  civility  to  any  one»  talking  easily  amiDng  themselves,  and  show- 
iogk  by  their  whole  deportment,  that  tney  consider  themselves  to  the 
f\Si  tlie  equals  of  the  father's  guests.  One  of  the  sons  frequently  holds 
the  oflkre  of  Herr  Ober  Kdler^  (Mr,  Upper  Waiter,)— the  Germana 
never  defrauding  this  useful  personage  of  nis  title — who,  after  waiting 
upon  his  sisters  aad  their  admirers,  in  common  with  the  conapany  dur- 
ing dinner,  I  have  seen  resign  his  official  napkin,  and  take  a  hand  at 
iviiist  with  the  fiunfly  friends,  which  he  would  not  lay  down  though  the 
beDs  rang,  and  "  Herr  KeBer'*  resounded  from  all  comers  of  the  innj*' 
(P- 258— 260.) 

The  exterior  of  the  capital,  of  a  second-rate  state  is  well 
delineated  in  the  few  following  sentences. 

**  The  metropolis  of  a  minor  sovereign  of  Germany,  presents  a  ea^ 
raws  onion  of  sploiidour  and  insignificance,  a  sort  of  miniature  ele^ 
gSDce  and  microscopic  grandeur,  which  is  perfectly  novel  to  a  fin- 
reigner*  Thei«  is  nothing  in  England  that  resembles  it.  Our  oitiea 
are  more  antiqpie,  interesting,  and  ^oomy-^our  little  towns  more  mean 
aadrplebeian^-*  neat  watering  place,  with  its- regular  white  bmldh^fps^ 
ita  absence  of  the  bustle  <^  trade,  and  its  ftir  of  quiet  g^tftity,  will 
perhaps  best  bear  a  comparison.    The  resemblance  may  be  pushed  U» 
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ihe  nAabitaDtf^  in  one  single  iNnrticiilar*-«  sort  of  stniteBed  degance 
and  economical  lefinonent  in  the  manner  of  life,  which  bespeaks  per- 
oons  of  better  fanuly  than  Ibrtane.'*   (P.  18.) 

We  must  beg  leave  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  life  and  bustle  in  an  English  watering  place  than  in  a  Ger-- 
man  residence  town.  In  the  course  of  a  whole  day  we  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  only  three  carriages  in  the  streets  of  Carls- 
Tuhe !  yon  might  walk  in  the  principal  street  for  an  hour,  and 
not  meet  half  a  score  of  persons.  The  exterior  of  these  towns^ 
with  all  their  neatness  and  regularity,  is  more  calculated  to 
excite  ennui  than  the  aspect  ot  any  other  object  in  the  world* 
Their  whole  air  and  appearance  seems  to  inform  the  visitors, 
that  they  are  artificial  creations  emanating  from  the  will  of  a 
prince,  which  never  would  have  existed  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  Hanover  is  an  exception — for  Hanover  has  the  air 
of  a  town,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  of  natural  origin.  So 
far  as  depends  on  outward  appearance,  imagination  can  picture 
to  itself  nothing  more  dull  than  Carlsruhe  or  Darmstadt.  T)i& 
stranger  can  hardly  abstain  from  regarding  them  ,as  a  larger 
kind  of  toy,  made  for  the  amusement  and  gratification,  of  mo 
prince,  and  which,  but  for  his  favour  and  presence,  would 
soon  dwindle  into  nothing. 

The  theatre  is  in  every  part  of  Germany  an  important  :ap- 

Jenda^e  to  the  court :  the  following  is  a  description  of  tne 
ehaviour  of  the  audience. 

**  The  behaviour  and  manners  of  a  German  audience  are  not  ,cal- 
<;ulated  to  enliven  the  general  gloomy  character  of  the  house. — An 
unruffled  stillness  pervades  all  quarters — no  one  seems  above  half  oc- 
cupied, and  not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  amused. — The  applauses 
are  feeble  and  rare — and  I  never  witnessed  the  indecorum  of  a  hiss. 
Madam  de  Stael  mentions,  that  they  reserved  their  applauses  expressly 
for  the  end,  (I  have  not  generally  observed  this) — and  that  Schroder, 
a  great  actor,  thought  this  silence  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  him.  The  compliment  appears  to  me  very  equivocal,  ^d! 
^uite  as  likely  to  result  from  cold  appreciation  as  from  the  eagerness? 
of  attentive  admiration. 

'<  The  theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the  household  of  a  court,  is  na- 
turally the  scene  of  a  decorum  doubly  grave  and  impenetrable.  The 
.  Toyal  box  and  the  guards  jointly  keep  strict  order.  .  The  pit  and  boxes 
are  obliged  to  suspend  their  admiration,  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
signal  of  applause  from  the  Royal  Critics.  *  That  would  hang  every 
mother's  son  of  them,'  as  Bottom  says.  Lest  the  spirit  of  courtiership 
•hould  not  be  equidly  potent  among  the  less  elevated  part  of  the  au- 
dience, they  are  taught  .the  duties  of  silence  and  respect  in  a  style 
better  adapted  to  their  capacities — by  tall  grenadien  stationed  in  all 
Ittrts  of  the  bouse.''    (P,  422*^24.) 
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We  make  this  quotation,  because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
«of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  on  whica 
much  nonsense  has  been  written :  for  on  no  topic,  perhaps^ 
lias  gorgeous  metaphysical  speculation  been  more  supemuously 
-expended,  than  in  tracing  up  the  passiveness  of  German  au- 
diences to  certain  supposed  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  of 
-^jrerman  character.  Ibven  our  author,  thougli  not  liable  to  be 
Jed  astray  by  loose  theory,  has  leaned  towards  similar  notions^ 
an  accounting  for  the  stillness  with  which  an  opera  is  listened 
to  in  Germany. 

"  I  never  heard,"  says  he,  "  a  German  audience  touched  and  elec- 
^rified  by  a  passionate  tone,  or  a  melting  air;  but  I  have  heard  half  a. 
Theatre  shudder  with  one  accord,  as  if  their  teeth  were  set  on  edge» 
4it  the  slip  of  a  note  in  a  difficult  passage.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
^ome  difrerence  of  their  feeling  for  music  that  they  never  encore  what 
pleases  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  is  cold  and  regulated: 
^hat  which  centres  in  feeling  alone,  however  little  guided  by  taste^ 
will  occasionally  overflow  with  boisterous  testimonials  of  approbation.'* 
{V.  421 .) 

Now  the  real  cause  of  this  quiescence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
organization  of  their  theatres.  The  theatre  is  under  the  imme- 
>diate  direction  of  the  government ;  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  sovereign;  the  performers  are  hired  by" 
him,  ana  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  his  servants  ; 
the  piece  is  commonly  chosen  by  him,  and  in  some  places  (ia 
.Dresden  for  example)  corrected  for  representation  with  his  own 
hand ;  the  scenic  exhibition  is,  in  fact,  his,  and  for  him ;  and 
it  is  only  by  his  gracious  condescension  that  his  subjects  are 
^admitted  to  participate  in  the  entertainment.  Probably,  too^ 
one  half  of  the  audience  consists  of  his  immediate  dependants.. 
The  spectator  dare  not,  under  such  circumstances,  express  dis- 
approbation ;  and  approbation  is  worth  nothing,  where  disap- 
probation is  not  free.  The  guests  at  a  court  dinner  might  a» 
well  claim  a  right  to  hiss  the  prince's  cook  or  servants,  as  the 
jaudience  to  hiss  the  singers  and  actors  whom  he  thinks  fit  to 
Jhire.  This  was  always  the  state  of  the  theatres,  on  which  the 
German  drama  first  flourished,  especially  of  those  of  Manheim 
and  Weimar ;  it  is  still  the  state  of  the  principal  theatres  of 
<jermany :  the  .few  exceptions  from  it  which  occur  (as  perhaps 
the  theatres  of  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Leipzig),  must  follow 
the  tone  and  fashion  of  the  capitals.  These  circumstances  fully 
explain  the  peculiar  docility  and  patience  of  a  German  audience^ 
without  the  aid  of  arbitrary  metaphysical  assumptions.  This 
tlocility  and  patience  have  exercised  on  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  country  an  influence  by  no  means  favourable ;  and  the 
modification  which  the  drama  has  thus  sustained,  has,  in  its  tum» 
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operated  on  the  general  taste  of  the  jpeople.  Hie  coueqaencea 
^fluch  have  resiuied  in  Genaany  from  the  connexioB  of  the 
theatre  with  tiie  courts  afford  a  strikiiig  iUiiBtiatioa  of  the  ex- 
Imsrre  effects^  even  in  matters  apparently  very  r^note,  whicdi 
viay  flow  from  the  minatest  circumstance  in  the  intornal  eeo^ 
nomy  of  a  people. 

Tlie  topics  touched  upon  in  this  iu>lume  are  so  varioss,  -that 

we  cannot  even  pretend  to  enumerate  them.    Every  class  of 

leaders  will  find  in  it  something  suited  to  their  particular  taste. 

For  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  there  are  many  interesting  traits  of 

.living  personi^es,  and  amusii^  political  and  military  details. 

.The  pictures  of  Frankfort  and  its  fair,  of  Wilhelmsbad^  Wes- 

.  baden.  Ems,  of  German  diligences,  inoa,  and  balls,  wUl  give 

Hio6e  who  remain  quiet  at  home  a  very  faithful  idea  of  the 

J  pleasures  which  a  traveller  nveets  with  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
over  of  description  will  be  gratified  by  the  voyage  on  the 
.Shine,  and  the  excursion  into  the  Odenwald.  Description  of 
natural  scenery,  ungraced  by  the  attractions  of  poetical  num- 
bers, is,  in  general^  very  insipid.  It  stuns  us  with  sonorotis 
words,  and  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  real  scetie.  This  author^s 
descriptions  are  pleasing,  because  they  aspire  only  to  speci- 
fying the  object  with  its  most  striking  features,  and  never  at- 
tempt, by  vain  pomp  of  words,  to  express  those  charms  of 
wood  and  dale,  mountain,  plain,  and  sky,  which  human  lan^ 
guage  is  much  too  poor  to  convey. 

Part  of  the  business  of  a  traveller  is  to  tell  us  what  he  h%s 
seen ;  another  part  of  his  duty  is  to  communicate  to  us  general 
impi^ssions  made  en  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  his  intercoui^e 
'trith  the  people,  which  it  may  be  imposfeible  for  him  to  refer  to 
•the  particular  circumstances  which  have  produced  them.  Tlie 
value  of  this  portion  of  a  book  will  depend  on  the  justness  of 
the  impression  itself,  and  on  the  elegance  and  vivacity  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  following  extract  will 
show,  that  in  the  latter  respect  at  least,  the  author  of  this  vo- 
lume is  entitled  to  considerable  praise :  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
delineation,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
:who  have  visited  Germany. 

**  On  entering  Germany  from  France,  none  of  the  many  contrasts 
which  I  observed  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  difference  in  the 
women ;  and  a  lady  of  our  party,  who,  though  not  a  French  woman, 
liad  from  long  residence  in  Paris,  every  prepossession  in  favour  of 

'  France,  was  not  less  forcibly  impressed. — At  an  inn,  near  the  frontier, 
instead  of  die  little  tripping  shrill-voiced  vixen,  in  a  laced  cap  pertly 
trimmed  round  hter  sharp  features  and  black  eyes,  who  generally  ai^ 
sails  one  at  a  French  inn,  a  tall,  stout,  stately  girl,  with  her  fine  hair 

ilhrowB  back  fi*om  her  fereheadi  her  arms  bare,  and  her  wellnshaped 
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legs  visible  almost  to  the  knee,  walked  ioto  tberoom,  and  atked  our 
^eOfomaiuls  'with  a  Boft  «bligiag  manner,  and  m  sort  «f  fMimitive  frank* 
nets  afid  grace  whieli  deli^^d  #ur  wfa<^e  party.  Her  fbesh  featares 
And  fee  bkHid  hair  iook^  m  if  d»ey  had  esoaped  from  a  picture  of 
RBbeiis**-«nd  she  had  a  look  of  womaikly  ceatimeiit  ^nd  charac^r9 
which  you  rarely  meet  with  in  the  beaux  yeux  SLudjolies  toiimures  in  tbe 
dQasinions  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The  same  contrast  has  con- 
stantly struck  me  between  the  women  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  two 
coyntri^.  In  a  brilliant  assembly  indeed,  where  an  artificial  splendor 
to  a  certain  degree  lends  a  lustre  to  every  thing,  and  where  the  mind 
as  wdll  as  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  gay  and  the  sparkling,  a  French 
woman  has  certainly  some  advantages. — She  is  so  self^ossessed,  so 
dexter<ms,  so  happy,  so  half«flatirical,  half-sentimental,  that  the  Untie 
tns&nMe  keeps  her  admirer  in  a  sort  of  llutter  which  animates  all  bis 
filciilticfs.  A  Gertnan  woman  liaa  oot  half  this  light  and  shade  'and  i^- 
jiety  of  retoarcerbot  her  siient  seBtknental  softnefts  ia  miich  more 
flmgerous'to  tlie  hfiart.  A  French  woman  is  a  sort  of  Beatriae,,who 
perpetually  challenges  you  to  a.  keen  encounter  of  wits,  and  is  gene- 
rally mp<;a  ntiore  intent  on  shewing  herself  a  de^t^rous  mistress, of  her 
w^po^s  thdfX^  QP  linking  any  durable  impression.  A  German  woman 
i^  DH)?^.  pleased  to  captivate  than  to  shine — she  feels  the  heroin  d" aimer 
much  more  sensibly  than  the  hesoin  de  parler. — Neither  her  head  nor 
her  tongue  are  active ;  but  her  soul  speaks  involuntatily  through  her 
soft  eyes— not  from  the  Lydia-Languish  sort  of  sentiment,  excited  by 
reading  romances  after  midnight^  but  from  <he  unresisted  impulses 
rf  a  gentle  tenjder  natute. — Her  eoqaetry — ^(and  it  must  be  owned, 
alas !  she  sometimes  doe»  coquette,  as  well  as  Uie  more  volatile  and 
sparkling  of  her8ex)-«-assunie6  tkut  air  of  seotixaeDit,  and  does  not  glit- 
ter and  daKxle  in  gnioeful  gaiety  and  vepartee^  A  French  woeaan  is  a 
sort  of  town.  godd^6,-—a^;nff«aM^e  orpam^at  of  society — made  to  shiae 
iusid  lamps^and  ottoimans,  and  cachemireis-r very  stimulating  in  a  party 
te.Tivoli-^very  ^musii;^  in  eating  ices,at  Tortqni  s — but  it  is  impossible 
to,  thipk  of  her  out  of  Paris.  A  Germaa  woman  is.  a  fair  fresh  nymph 
ofjoati^re,  whose  ipage  sinks  into  the  heart  and  connects  itself  with 
the  fields,  the  vallies,  the  song  of  the  groves,  and  every  picturesque 
and  poetical  association. — You  offer  incense  to  a  French  woman  in 
neatly  turned  compliments  and  pretty  vers  de  Soci^ti  ;  but  a  German 
wbman  calls  forth  the  language  of  feeling,  and  is  formed  to  be  wooed 
by  the  strains  oi  deep  and  romantic  poesy.'*    (P.' 390— 393.) 

The  situation  of  German  women,  is,  for  the  most  part,  ill 
suited  to  tjbeir  romantic  and  sentimental  character.  In  the 
middle  ranks  of  society,  the  wife  is  treated  as  a  species  of  up- 

Eer  servant ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks,  she  lives  very  little  with 
er  husband.  Husband  and  wife  do  not  meet  at  breakfast,  for 
breakfast  is  a  solitary  oaeal:  and  though  they  pobably  meet 
at  dinner,  that  meal  is  followed  by  business  and  amusement, 
so  that  a  re>-union  at  the  dinner^table  is  not,  as  with  us,  a  re- 
ipion  that  is  to  last  for  the  whole-  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
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evening.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  respectable  fiatthers  of  fami^ 
lies  to  indulge  every  da^  in  all  the  luxuries  that  a  casino 
can  afford,  wnile  their  wife  and  children  fare  on  a  lonely  and 
frugal  meal  at  home.  ^  If  the  standard  of  female  virtue  is 
low  in  Germany,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  men. 

The  details  contained  in  this  book  concerning  the  state  of 
the  German  universities,  deserve  the  attention  of  every  reader. 
One  of  the  most  striking,  and,  for  *  us,  most  proud  and  hap- 
py, distinctions  between  England  and  other  countries,  is  that 
our  universities  are  the  palladium  of  the  existing  system  of  social 
order,  while  on  the  Continent  they  are  hot-beds  of  sedition, 
anarchy,  and  revolt.  How  often  have  we  heard  German  parents 
deplore  the  approach  of  the  moment,  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  their  sons  to 
the  speculative  political  debauchery  of  the  university.  The 
evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  professors :  they 
have  been  the  exciters  of  that  spirit,  the  propagators  of  those 
dogmas,  which  are  the  bane  of  Germany.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  comes  it  that  so  mischievous  a  spirit  has  not  been  long 
ago  extinguished  in  universities  that  are  wholly  dependant  on 
the  government  ?  To  this  question  the  details  contained  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  afford  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  But 
there  is  another  equally  interesting  inquiry,  which  our  author 
has  left  untouched — ^how  has  such  a  spirit  been  created,  and 
how  is  it  maintained?  The  circumstances  which  produced 
and  still  cherish  it,  are  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  German  society.  The  principal  universities  are  si- 
tuated in  the  dominions  of  the  minor  sovereigns.  The  profes- 
sors have  no  hopes  of  preferment  from  the  court;  they  have 
reached  their  we  plus  ultra  in  society.  Unless  very  distin- 
guished talents  or  accidental  favour  enable  them  to  surmount 
the  barrier  of  etiquette,  they  are  excluded  from  the  company 
of  the  noble,  that  is,  of  nearly  all  who  are  in  the  situation  or 
have  enjoyed  the  education  oi  gentlemen ;  and  there  exists  no 
numerous,  wealthy,  respectable  middle  class,  with  whom  they 
may  associate.  They  form,  therefore,  a  separate  body,  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  own  habits  and  feelings.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, restlessness  and  impatience  naturally  spring  up  in 
active  minds,  together  with  a  spirit  of  political  intolerance,  and 
contempt  for  whatever  does  not  accord  with  their  pursuits 
and  sympathise  with  their  feelings.  Opinions  subversive  of 
the  existing  order  find  ready  adoption ;  and  all  that  tends  to 
depress  what  is  exalted,  is  hailed  as  a  public  benefit.  At  the 
same  time  the  privileged  classes  do  not  possess  such  superi- 
ority of  wealth  as  overawes  and  dazzles.     Even  the  sovereiga 
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is  deficient  in  dignity.  .  The  jMrofeasor  of  Heidelberg  or  Jena 
looks  upon  his  prince  as  a  pigmy  among  the  powers  of  Europef, 
and  does  not  stand  in  the  same  awe  of  him  as  if  he  were  the 
head  of  a  great  empire.  These  are  some  of  the  circumstance 
which  have  principally  contributed  to  prepare  the  soil  of  Ger- 
many for  the  reception  of  the  baneful  seeds  of  anarchy.  We 
only  touch  upon  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest; 
and  we  are  the  more  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  our 
countrymen  to  it^  because  the  practice  of  sending  the  rising 
youth  of  £ngland  to  German  universities,  is  becoming  every 
day  more  prevalent.  Th^  knowledge  of  the  language  may  be 
acquired  without  such  a  sacrifice ;  and  what  is  to  be  gained,  be* 
yond  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  by  such  a  course,  we  are 
unable  to  divine.  Let  any  one  read  our  authpr's  delineation 
(we  can  bear  witness  that  it  is  not*  Overcharged)  of  the 
conduct,  manners^  and  habits  of  German  students,  and  let 
him  say,  whether  such  company  can  be  good  for  English 
youths  ?  As  nothing  is  said  in  this  volume  on  the  lite- 
rary merits  or  dements  of  these  universities,  we  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  the  results  of  our  own  observation.  If  the 
tree  is  to  be  tried  by  its  fruits,  Uie  German  universities 
will  not  stand  high;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  individuals 
who  devote  their  lives  to  literature,  knowledge  is  infinitely 
more  rare  among  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  univerr 
sity  education  m  Germany,  than  among  the  same  class  in 
England.  The  women,  indeed,  are  in  most  parts  of  Germany 
superior  .4o  the  men  in  mental  cultivation.  The  whole  system 
of  these  universities  is  bad.  They  abound  in  lectures,  and  in 
nothing  else.  The  duty  of  the  student  is  to  hear  as  many  lec- 
tures as  ^possible,  and  to  take  down  in  his  note-book  as  many 
of  the  words  of  his  professor  as  his  swiftest  penmanship  can 
overtake^  Some  professors  read  so  slowly,  making  long  pauses 
after  every:  three  or  four  words,  that  their  auditors  write  down 
every  syllable.  He  who  transcribes  at  home  the  notes  which 
he  brings  from  the  lecture,  has  attained  to  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  student.  Often,  in  one  day,  the  poor  youth  hears  not 
fewer  than  six  or  seven  lectures  in  rapid  succession,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  evening  quite  exhausted  with  his  multifarious 
labours;  his  brain  aadled  and  confused  by  indistinct  jumbled 
recollections  of  what  he  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  hours 
heard  on  antiquities,  physiology,  civil  law,  Greek,  statistics^ 
modem  history,  theology,  and  various  other  sciences.  In 
this  state,  and  subjected  to  such  discipline,  his  mind  is  not 
likely  to  exert  any  spontaneous  activity ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  system  of  the  place  to  stimulate  or  force  it  into  exer- 
tion.   Tx>  hear  and  to  write,  or  to  seem  to  hear  and  to  write^ 
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is  the  only  doty  of  a  Gwman  stuclent.  He  need  not  di«hk^ 
.be  need  not  eren  renwK^bfer .  The  highest  euceeM  to  which 
tlie  syetem  aspires^  ie  to  send  out  a  youth  crammed  with  the 
notions  of  bis  profeMors  on  a  ycuriety  of  subjects,  witboitt 
uny  inteUectoal  nabits  whatsoever,  except  one  which  is  most 
hostile  to  all  inmrovemeut,  and  subversive  of 'the  very  end  df 
edtteation-«4he  habit  of  complete  intellectaal  psssiveness.  It 
is  but  s0ldomy  even  that  a  student  carrieb  away  With  him 
much  infonnation.  As  he  is  not  taught  to  ^xeitt  his  feetdttes, 
he  is  never  thoroughly  penetrated  wtSi  what^helefeumsw  Th3( 
which  he  acquires  to  day  lies  loose  in  his  mind,  and  is  washed 
away  by  the  new  knowledge  contained  in  toHBOrrow's  leotwre, 
till  ne  IS  launched  into  the  worlds  having  learned  flMich^  bn^ 
knowing  nothipg. 

The  information  contained  in  this  volame  on  tiie  state' of  Ten 
ligion  in  Germanv,  and  on  the  approximation  which  has  been 
of  late  years  made  towau'ds  a  complete  union  ^of  the  LathefmaL 
and  Calvinistic  churches,  though  very  interesting^  would  oc^ 
cupy  too  much  space  for  an  ^ract,  and  we  mnst^  tkerefoFe, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  We  conclude  our  quo^ 
tations  with  the  following  description  of  a  sabbath  evening 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

**  The  bell  was  soundins  for  Vespers  at  Lorsch  ;  and,  the  peasants 
were  slowly  moviiig  tdwaros  the  church,  or  loitering  about  in  the  AiU 
enjoyment  of  rest  and  a  lovely  everang.  The  vilfa^  in  the  Berg- 
strasae^  as  we  drove  through  them^  were  all  aniouited  in  the  gay  ee« 
lebration  of  Sunday  eveniag.  Groupes  of  both  sexes^  above  the;  lodrcr 
orders,  were  either  returning  early  from  some  pilace  of  conTivial  ren- 
de^ous»  or  lounging  under  the  shade  of  the  fruit  trees,  which  make 
the  road  a  continued  avenue.  The  beer  bouses  were  overflowing  with 
peasants ;  and  the  inns»  promenades,  end  gardens,  with  parties  refresh- 
mg  themselves  after  dieir  evening^s  wander  In  the  vincysrds,  vif  on  ti^i^ 
wooded  mountains^ — ^There  was  more  gaiety  and  enjoypent  ip  tjiis 
close  of  the  Sabbath  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  JBngland;  but 
the  recrestion  was  of  an  innocent,  a  rural,  and  a  decorous  kmd — there 
was  no  riotous  mirth  or  noisy  excess — the  Churches  had  been  well  at- 
tended in  the  monjing  and  the  afternoon, — and  I  know  not  why  an  in- 
nocent dance  or  a  social  party  under  a  fine  sky,  among  the  luxuriant 
beauties  of  iHiture^  should  be  held  offensive'  to  a  Creator  who  is  .to  he 
worshipped  ia  the  enjoymeat  of  hib  bounties,  and  with  the  purejgiad- 
neaa  oi  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  mofo  solemn  tkanksginngs>  of  his 
holy  religion."     (P.  159, 160.) 

The  amusements  mentioned  here  may  be  very  innocent  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  not  every  employment,  which  is  in  itself 
harmless,  that  is  a  proper  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  sabbath  never  continues  long  to  be  a  day  of  reli- 
gious -f^orship,  where  temporal  apiusements  have  been  once 
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flowed  to  encroach  upon  part  of  it   The  author  hiniBelf  seems 
elsewhere  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  his  remark. 

^  The  pastors  and  their  flocks  go  on  tranquilly,  with  their  sermon 
and  hymns  in  the  morning,  their  pipe,  (heir  waltz,  or  their  opera  in 
the  'Sunday  •evening ;  and  no  excessive  earnestness  or  spiritual  zetH 
has  as  yet  stimulated  the  one  or  the  other  to  an  inquh*y  wiiether  more- 
of  the  Sabbath  was  not  intended  for  sacred  uses ;  whether  this  plea>- 
aaat  recreation  from  the  fatigues  of  the  week  is  or  is  not  what  the  com*^ 
mandment  intends  by  a  day  of  rest.''    .  ( &»  4^2.) 

We  travel  to  find  amusement,  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  thfe 
survfey  of  new  objects,  and  to  add  to  our  stores  of  acquired 
knowledge.  We  read,  or  ought  to  read,  books  of  travels  with^ 
similar  views;  and  all  liiese  ends  are  well  fulfilled  by  thi» 
volume.  ^  It  is  full  of  amusement;  it  excites  the  mind  to  re^ 
flection ;  it  furnishes  much  valuable  information.  We  observed 
a  few  slight  inaccuracies  in  it,  but  of  so  trifling  a  kind,  that 
they  have  already  escaped  our  recollection.  The  Grand* 
Dnchess  of  Baden  (the  wife  of  the  late  Duke)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Demoidelle  Tascher,  and  niece  of  .the  empress  Jose- 
phine. She  was  indeed  a  niece  of  Josephine,  for  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Josephine's  brother;  but  her  naqic  was  Stephanie 
de  Beauhamois.  The  Demoiselle  Tascher  married,  if  our  re- 
collection is  correct,  the  prince  d'Aremberg.  The  text  is 
so^ietimes  unnecessarily  interlarded  with  German  words,  in 
which  typographical  errors  now  and  then  occur.  Where  we 
have. only  defects  like  these  to  note,  our  readers  will  probably 
thiak  that  silence  ifi  the  best  performance  of  our  duty. 
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AitT.  XII.— -A  Vindieatfon  of  I  John  v.  7,  from  the  Objections  of 
M.'Grie^achf  in  which  is  given  a  new  View  of  the  external 
iRmdente,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Verse,  not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.    By  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.    8vo.    Rivingtons.    London,  1821, 

The  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
first  ^istle  of  St.  John  are,  in  the  received  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  words  following. 

Varse.7. 
*Ori  Tfu$  sttrtv  oi  (/Laf^n/pnyrsg  [tv  tw  oupam,  o  Ilfimjg,  b  Aoyof ,  hm  to  aytw 
Tlnufia,  xoLi  iroi  hi  rpug  %v  ua-tv. 

Verse  8. 
Keu  Tpus  na-tv  oi  ixMprvpwng  sv  rn  yjj,]  to  vnvfAa  xett  to  uSaog  xai 
'tVAi/bux;  xea^i  rptts  et;  TO.  h  ua^y.  -    * 
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The  disputed  passage  is  between  the  brackets.  In  our  English 
Testament  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  run  thus:  '7.  "For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Wordf 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  8.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one."  The  disputed  words 
are  in  italics.  If  the  words  in  dispute  be  withdrawn  as  spurious 
the  verse  will  stand  thus : 

'Ot<  rpug  EKTiv  01  fjLapTupwims,  '^^  vwuiiei,  xou  to  v^oig^  kou  to  aijxa*  mcu 
2  Tp&$  et$  TO  ev  Eio'iv. 

**  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Water,  and  the  Blood  ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one." 

The  first  point  particularly  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
controverted  verse  is  this,  that  it  is  found  in  the  ancient  liturgies 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
was  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Greek  church,  and  was  relied 
upon  by  the  African  bishops  in  their  confession  of  faith  at  the 
council  convened  by  Hunenc,  the  Vandal  king,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  5th  century;  and  yet  was  never  controverted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  when  Erasmus  published  the  nrst 
?rinted  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  Spanish 
)ivines,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  executed 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  begun  in  1517,  and  completed  in 
15^2,  Erasmus  havinor  omitted  to  insert  the  seventh  verse  in  the 
nrst  two  editions,  1516  and  1519,  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
£Lnd  the  Spanish  editors,  and  also  one  Lee,  an  Englishman,  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  verse,  maintained  with  great  vivacity  on 
both  sides,  and  this  we  believe  was  the  first  instance  of  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  great  question.  Erasmus^  it  is  well  known, 
promised  to  restore  the  verse  if  it  could  be  found  in  a  single 
Greek  manuscript.  This  occasioned  a  diligent  search,  and  tne 
Codex  Britannicus,  since  called  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  was 
produced,  upon  which  Erasmus  inserted  the  verse  in  his  edition 
of  1522.  This  MS.,  called  the  Montfort,  Griesbach  places  in 
the  15th  or  16th  century,  and  Porson  has  treated  it  with  little 
respect;  but  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Bishop  Burgess  have,  with 
more  reason,  assigned  it  to  the  13th  century:  and  that  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  our  attention  which  induced 
Erasmus,  after  vehemently  contending  against  the  verse,  to  insert 
it  in  his  edition,  published  next  after  its  discovery.  The  MS.  is 
now  in  the  archives  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  may  here 
<add,  by  the  way,  that  when  the  hostility  existing  from  the  fourth 
century  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  is  considered,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  church  would  have  adopted 
this  verse,  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  version,  without 
any  confirmation  of  it  from  her  own  original  Greek  manuscripts. 
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The  Complutensian  editiors  inserted  it ;  but  whether  they 
pied  it  from.  MSS.*  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  great  diligence 
used  to  procure  them  at  the  instigation  and  cost  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  or  adopted  it  out  of  pure  deference  to  the  Vulgate,  by 
translating  it  from  the  Latin,  is  a  point  disputed.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  they  did  not  answer  the  challenge  of  Erasmus^ 
by  producing  a  single  Greek  MS.,  till  the  Codex  Britannicus 
was  discovered,  but  relied  on  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate. 
.  The  verse,  is  Inserted  in  Robert  Stephens's  edition  published 
in  1550.  But  the  obelus,  and  the  little  crotchet  or  semicircle,  his 
usual  marks  to  signify  the  omission  of  a  passage  from  the  MS, 
quoted  by  him,  pbced,  the  one  before  ev,  and  the  other  after 
wpam,  and  which  last  the  critics  say  should  have  been  placed 
auer  sv  rv^  vfi,  as,  it  never,  has  been  pretended  that  iir  any  Greek 
MS.  the  tnree  words  ev  ru  oupav»  only  have  been  found  omitted^ 
have  ^neutralized,  the  argument  from  the  insertion  of  the  verse 
by  that  learned  editor.  The  verse  is  inserted  in  all  the  editions 
oi.the  Greek  Testament  by  Beza,  the  last  of  which  was  publish- 
ed in  1598,  and  also  in  the  Elzevir  edition,  first  printed  in  16@4 
at  Leyden.  Since  whose  edition,  those  of  Mill,  Bengelius, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  have  been  the  most  important,  all  of 
whom  have  inserted  the  verse,  but  the  two  last  have  determined 
it  to  be  spurious. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  controversy  between  Erasmus 
and  his  two  opponents,  Lee,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  and  Stu* 
nica,  the  Spanish  divine,  the  principal  conductor  of  the  Com- 
plutensi^m  edition.  We  pass  over  the  intermediate  contests^ 
observing  only  that  its  authenticity  was  maintained  by  Selden  in 
his  Treatise  de  Synedriis  Ebrseorum;  and  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
took  the  contrary  side,  in  a  work  published  under  the  title  of 
Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc, — and  come 
at  once  to  the  controversy  started  by  the  author,  of  the  History 
of  the  i)eclii^e  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  I^mpire,  chj  xxxvii.  note 
118.. , Mr.  Gibbon  tliere  asserts, . that  '*\  the  three  witn^ses  have 
beei;i,establishediin  our. Greek  Testament  by  the  prudence  of 
£rasi;Qiis;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors ;  the 
typographical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens  in  th^  placing 
a  crotchet;  or  the  deliberate  frauds  or  strange  misapprehension^ 
q(  Theodore  Beza."  The  controversy,  which  grew  upon  this 
note  between  Mr.  Travis,  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  who  attacked 
it  in  three  letters  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Porson, 
who  exerted  all  his  powers  of  criticism  and  sarcasm  on  the  same 
side  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  which  controversy  swelled  afterwards 
ipto  a  voluminous  war,  and  brought  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh, 
now  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  into  .the  field, .  is  too  well  known 
to  need  our  e;s:position.  .  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  men* 
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tiM  llic  pdwerfiil  asmumce  tbe  cause  is/t  di«  3lMbted  rem^  hak 
received  from  &iiesti,  Bishop  Honley,  and  mr.  l}<daii»  txi 
which  list  many  others  might  he  added* 

With  the  powerfal  sanction  and  support  of  these  laet  jwy  at^e 
idvocates)  it  is  not  too  much  to  stijr,  that  the  verse  in  qncstioit 
has,  of  late,  been  rising  in  credit.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Itend^s 
has;  at  lengdi,  brou^t  his  mature  knowledge^  critical  exp^* 
rience^  aitd  cool  discernment^  to  bear  upon-  the  sulgecty  aiid  it 
lloes  appear  to  us  that  hU  socce^siias  been  equal  tohis  pk>tiaiier- 


>  The  Bishop's  first  object  is  to  exhibit  the  inoonsistencjr  of 
Chriesbach,  wnom  he  shows  to  have  conducted  the  inqnirjF  in  p 
manner  contrary  to  his  own  maxims  of  criticin%  and  hia  owa 
ndes  for  jtld^g  of  the  true  reading  of  any  pasnge.  ^  In  hia 
9ynho\m  Criticse,^  says  the  Bishop,  *^  the  consideration  of  tho 
interna  bonitas  of  a  reading  preoedes  that  of  the  exleraial  evi** 
dence.  *  In  judfcandis  lecticmibus  spectatur  primo  interna  earum 
bonitas,  quaefrfurimis  rebos  cemitur;  secnndo  testium  (oodieum^ 
iFersionum,  patrom)  antiquorum  et  bcmonim  consefisua.'  But  fat 
his  diatribe  on  1  John,  t.  7,  he  consumes  ibur^And-twenty  pages 
on  the  testimony  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and  fhthers,  and  gives 
a  sin^e  paragraph  of  half  a  page  to  the  internal  ei^ence,  in* 
troducing  it  with  these  words :  '  tandem  tribus  verbis  attingimus 
in^menta  interna;'  and  eten  of  that  short  paragraph  the 
greater  part  belongs  to  the  external  evidencew''^ 

The  assertion  of  Grriesbach  that  tho  seventh  verse  rests  prin^ 
€fprily,  if  not  solely,  on  the  authority  of  Vigrltns  Taps^is^  is 
Aext  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  Yiguius  Tapsensis  wtt 
not  the  first  who  clearly  quoted  the  verse;  it  was  distinedy  cited 
hy  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  nearly  fifty  years  bef(»e  him^ 
and  was  also  expressly  appealed  to  by  bis  contemporaries  the 
African  bishops.  Griesbach  thus  speaks  himself:  *^  Eudierius^ 
Episcopus  Lugdunensis,  primus  esse  putatOF  qui  circa  annonv 
440  aperte  verba  in  dubium  vocata  exdtavit  in  libro  fermularufflt 
eaip.  ii.  his<verbis:  III,  (h.  e.  numerus  temarius)  ad  Trinitatem 
^.  refertur)  in  JkAannis  epistola*  Tres  sunt  qui  testimmiasi 
dant  in  ceelo,  Pater^Verbum',  et  Spiritus  S«,  etTres  sunt  qm  tes- 
timonium dant  in  terra,  Spiritus,  Aqua,  et  Sanguis :  ^  which^ 
as  the  Blsh<^  observes^  is  clearly  the  passi^  of  St.  John^ 
though  not  the  whole  passage. 

Truth  derives^  at  least,  great  negative  support  from  the  incon«- 
sistencies  of  her  opponents,  and  their  coittradicticms  c^  each 
oti^er.  Mr.  Porson  devolves  the  whole  labour  of  supporting  the 
verse  upon  Cyprian,*^  which,  observes  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's^ 

•  See  the  teBlli  of  hit  \tUen  to  Archdeacon  TwvAt^  j^  847. 
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Qfusries  tbe  i^quuy,  at  least)  two  c^ntuvie?  hi^^ber  tbon^dieitiin^ 
of  Vigilifis  Tapsenus.  Again  Mr.  Porson  says,  m  Jus  aixth» 
feltar,  *^  I  need  not  tell  you^  Sir,  because  yoa  must  deinr ;  Bar 
need  I  teil  the  learned,  because  they  eaoiUDt  bat  know,  chat  th^ 
diitef  support  tifthb  contested  verse  is  the  authority  of  the  fi^lgateJ*' 
Here,  says  the  Bishop,  we  ascend  to  theehdof  the  second  cen^ 
tarj%  the  age  of  Tertuilian^  who  appears,  from  his.  writings,  ta 
have  finmd  the  verse  in  his  copy  of  the  jLatin  version.  So  ftr 
then,  continues  the  Bishop,  is  it  from  resting  on  the  authority  o£ 
yigilittsTapsensis,  that  we  may  consider  it  as  extant  In  the  Latia 
version,  at  feast  as  early  as  the  end  (rf* the. second  ceptury.  The 
reasoning  whieb  follows  on  this  head  ia  tQ  tUs  effect :— *The  adr 
mission  of  the  vers^f  uncontroverted,  is  carried  back  to  within  a^ 
lil^e  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  when  the 
okiginal  writings  x£  the  Apostles  were  read  in  all  the  cfaordies.. 
A  nersioit  of  sadi  antiquity  ia  a  legitimate  evidence  of  the  ori-* 
mfal  tesst;:  and' of  thftt  original  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  three 
nrst  eenlttric^eould  not  have  been  ignorant,  fot,  it  is  idle  to  saj» 
as^  has  beeti  asserted,  that  the  Latin  Fathers  did  not  understand 
Greek.  Readers  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,.  Clemens  Alex- 
atidrinus,  as  it  i^  known  from  their  writinfi^s  both  Tertullian  and 
Cypriaii  were,  must  have  understood  Greek,  and  been  acquainted^, 
ttierefore,  with  the  original  writings  of  the  Evangelista  and  Apos* 
des,  which  were  extant  in  their  days*  It  was  an  a^e  in  wbich< 
G«edc  was  a  Imgua^e  very  familiar  to  men  of  learning;  and 
nol^ng  mort  proves  its  prevalence,  than  the  first  promulgaticMt . 
of  the  6^|>cl  in  that  langnagi^  the  most  triumphant  period  o£ 
the  Roman  empire^  The  testimony  of  Mill  is  opposed  to-  tb^« 
authority  of  Michaelis,  who,  upon  no  rational  foundation,  had 
formed  a  low  o^^imon  of  the  learning  oFthe  Latin  Fathers.  ♦ 

We  cannot  help  here  producing  from  this  truly  learned,* 
and,  as  we  presume  to  think,  decisive  publication^  a  specimen* 
which  may  serve  to  characterize  the  reas<Hiing  of  the  most  dia«' 
titiguishea  opponents  of  the  verse.  From  deeply  erudite  mesi,' 
writing  on  a  very  recondite  questicHit^  it  is  curious  to  observe  how. 
much  is  taken  upoii  tmat  a»  to  matters  of  fact.  What  such  p^-*: 
sons  as  Michaelis  and  Porson  roundly  affirm  as  facts,  few  are  dts-|] 
posed  to  examine,  and  few  even  dare  to  doubt :  but  the  admi- 
rable author  of  this  beautiful  little  work  has  both  dared^  todoubt^ 
and  proceeded  to  examine,  what  his  learned  experience  had 
taught  him  to  expect^  might  be  vauily,  presumptuously,  or  men*, 
daciously  averred  by  men,  however  informed^  when  inflated  by 
a<Mati6ii,  incited  by  hostile  feelings,  and  rendered  careless  by 
the  aecurUy  of  liabitual  command*  « 

^  BengeSiw  admitted  all  th'e  arguments,  i^htch  are  asttally  alleged 
against  the  verse^  and  yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.    Mi« 
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chaelisy  on  the  contrary,  and  Mr.  Porsbn,  contend  on  BengeliusV 
admissions  that  the  verse  is  spurious.  *  Bengdius/  says  Michaelis, 
*  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of  those  who  have  defended  the  passage  ; 
and  as  he  was  likewise  highly  distinguished  for  his  accuracy,  and  hi» 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  we  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  the 
charges  are  true,  which  this  able  and  honest  advocate  has  admitted.' 
May  we  not  as  safely  rely  on  the  decision  of  this  learned,  judicious^ 
and*  conscientious  writer  against  those  charges,  as  insufficient  to  inva- 
lidate the  evidence  of  the  Latin  version,  and  of  the  context  ?  Mr» 
Forson,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  enu- 
merates  Bengelius's  admissions,  and  draws  from  them  the  same  con* 
elusion  whidi  Michaelis  does.  *  Bengelius,  whose  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1734*,  allows,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  that  it  is  in  no 
genuine  manuscript;  that  the  Complutensian  editors  interpolated  it 
om  the  Latin  version ;  that  the  Codex  Britannicus  is  good  for  no* 
thing ;  that  Steohens's  semicircle  is  misplaced ;  that  no  ancient  Greek 
writer  cites  the  heavenly  witnesses ;  that  many  Latins  omit  them;  and 
that  they  were  neither  erased  by  the  Arians,  nor  absorbed  by  the 
hmceoteteuton.  Surely,  then,  the  verse  is  spurious.  N9 ;  this  learned 
man  finds  out  a  way  of  escape ;  the  passage  was  of  so  sublime  and 
mysterious  a  nature,  that  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church  withdrew 
it  from  the  public  books,  till  it  was  gradually  lost.  Under  what  a 
wiint  of  evidence  does  a  critic  labour,  who  resorts  to  such  an  ar- 
gument !' 

«<  If  Bengelius  had  used  no  other  argument  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  verse,  than  this  reason  to  account  for  its  omission^  he  must  indeed 
have  laboured  under  a  great  want  of  evidence*  But  the  following 
lemmata  from  his  discussion  of  the  subject  will  show  that  his  persuasion 
of  its  genuineness  was  founded  not  on  one,  but  many  arguments. 

«<  k  X.  Tota  horum  y«rboram  seoteotia  ex  aliis  etiam  locis'  mioime  controversi9 

disci  et  dedttci  potest. 
4<  ^  XI.  HabuU  vero  in  suis  codd.  banc  pcriocham  TertuUiokUi. 
••  §  XII.  Habuil  Cyprianut, 
«*  i  XIII.  Nee  nou  Phttbadjiua, 

•«  §  XIV.  Et  Mareut  Celedensis :  et  Marina  VictarinuB  Jfir, 
«^  4  XV.  Et  apertissime  £ttcAmti«  Lngdaoensis. 
<<  (  XVI.  Habuit  plane  Vigilius  Taplensis  cum  episcopis  illius  statis  in  jffiifin 

non  solam  Catholicis,  sed  etiam  Arianis. 
**  k  XVII.  Legit  hunc  versam  Futgentiua, 
<<  ^  XVIII.  Legit  CkunWortM,  jimbrosius  Ansbertut,  et  alVu 
<«  4  XIX.  Habet  Latina  versio  antiquissima. 
**  I  XX.  Augustinus^  vel  etiam  Hieronymusy  potius  dissimulanter  tractsiveciiiit 

hoc  Dictnm,  quam  igooraverunt. 
««  k  XXI.  Versus  7  post  yersum  8  legendns  csf. 
«<  L  XXII.  Citerioribus  demum  secnlis,  Armeni,  atque  ipsi  Gr^ci,  bttoc  venimi 

postliminio  receperunt. 
<*  4  XXI II.  Remanent  tamen  yestigia  periochie  apttd  Graecos  initio  lectn  ntn 

contemnenda. 
**  %  XXIV.  Periocba  hiec  non  est  Glossa  ex  allegorico  spiritHS  et  aqn»  et  sangnU 

nis  interpretameoto  conficta. 
#*  ^  XXV.  Non  tarn  incuria  librarioram  factum  est,  ut  in  monamentis  plerisqae 

prpitennitteretor  haec  periocba,  ant  dolo  Arianorttm,  quam  conslUo 

virornm  ecdesiasticorum  quoruodanu 
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*'  y  XXVr.  TtfsUmonia  Dictum  cbrnpfobtioliti  se  invicem  valde  confirmant. 

^*  ^  XXVII.  Ncmp  c'amen,  ut  ouoc  est,  aiit  obtrudere  alteri  Dictum  potest  aat 

eripere,  • 
^*  ^'XXVIII.  Kx  hisUiria  Dieti4l«Jiis  elucet  OAoy  qooddam,  apud  cot  saltcoi  qai 

dictom  accipiaoi  {  arg vnentum.vero  irrefragabile  pro  Dicto  ipie 

cpnteztos  prnhet  apostoliciis, 

**  Of  two  of  these  evidences  (the  Latin  version^  xix,  and, the  con-* 
iextf  xxviii.)  Bengelius  thus  decidedly  expresses  himself,  in  his  obser- 
vation on  Lemma  xxvii.  *  Euimvero  interpres  hie  omnibus  Graecift 
t:odtcibus  patribusque,  quorum  hodie  quidquam  superest^  antiquior 
fuity  et  primo  hujus  epistolse  cbdici  satis  propinquus.  Interpres  is  si  , 
^lane  deesset,  textus  Grsecus  per  se  loqueretur,  hiatum  se  habere. 
Nunc  supplementum  hiatus,  quod  datur,  etiamsi  unicum  sit,  tamoD^ 
-quia  un ice  aptum  est,  amplecti,  non  credulitatis  est,  sed  fidei  et  pie* 
tati8.»"    \P.12— 15.) 

Mill  and  Bengelius  were  of  opinion  that  the  verse  ws[s  extant 
in  tfie  most  ancient  Greek  copies  of  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  they 
rely  on  the  authority  of  the  old  Latin  version,  and  the  express 
imitation  of  the  verse  by  Cyprian.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  the  contrary  party  to  invalidate  Cyprian's  authority^ 
which  they  have  attempted  to  do  by  showing  tnat  Cyprian  meant 
x)nly  to  refer  to  the  eighth  verse,  which  he  applied,  by  a  mysti- 
cal mterpretation,  to  the  Trinity.  This  was  the  late  Mr.  For- 
.son's  observation.  Griesbach  also  thought  Cyprian  .  did  in- 
terpret the  verse  mystically  of  the  Trinity ;  but  these  great  mea 
•are. found  very  .often  at  variance,  when  traced  through  the  parts 
of  their  several  processes  of  argument,  though  they  appear  ta 
lave  the  same  end  in  view.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has 
x^hased  them  into  their  retreats;  he  has  explored  their  arcana; 
^nd  dispersed  the  spell  which  had  fixed  an  unbelieving  world  in 
-the  bigotry  of  a  blind  trust  in  great  names,  and  bold  assertions^ 
when  ranged  on  the  side  of  infidelity.  He  shows  that  this  notion 
of  Cyprian's  mystical  interpretation,  which  originated  with  Facun 
dus,  a  Latin  bishop,  stood  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Fulgen- 
tius,  also  a  Latin  Father,  of  greater  weight.  Yet  Mr.  Porson 
affirms,  that  Fulgentius  himself  became  acquainted  with  the  verse 
solely  by  the  means  of  St,  Cyprian,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  Griesbach 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  him,  who  admits  that  Fulgentius 
found  the  verse  in  his  own  copy.  Still,  however,  he  agrees, 
with  Professor  Porson,  that  Cyprian  did  interpret  the  eighth 
verse  mystically.  On  this  the  Bishop  remarks,  that  '*  Cyprian,, 
so  far  from  interpreting  the  eighth  verse,  does  not  even  quote 
it,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  water  and  the  bloody  which  those 
Fathers  do,  who  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically."  The 
assertion  of  the  present .  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Letters  to  the  Archdeacon  Travis,  « that  the  verse  wa& 
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traiMplaiyted  from  the  Latin  info  iSve  Greek,  by  order  tif  Ibe 
Xateran  councO,  in  the  18th  century/'  is  coniEiitedby  tbe  dear 
nhewiiig  of  the  Bisbop  of  St.  David's,  that  die  §6m^^ei«e 
-was  extant  in  Greek  six  or  aeren  ceuturies  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Lateran  council.  It  id  thus  that  this  little  volume  obs^es 
iipon,  or  rather  sums  tip  ihcf  case  for  Ae  Terse  npon  dns  division 
*cf  the  subject 

^*  Mr.  Person  aHows  that  it  might  have  been  in  fte  Latin  versioiKi 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  (Mill,  tbat  it  was  there  kuig  be- 
fore ;)  but  says,  Ihat  the  Latiu  Tersion  was  corrupted  and  interpO'- 
lated;  and  tuis  might  have  been  one  of  its  inteipolatiims.    Aadie 

.  Latin  Fathers  of  the  thsee  first  centuries  were  undoubtedly  acquainted 
vhh  Greek,  they  must  have  known,  whether  the  seventh  verse  was 
In  the  original  or  not;  and  Cyprian  would  not  have  quoted  it  as 
Scripture,  if  he  had  not  found  it  there.    It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 

*  through  all  the  controversies  of  the  second  and  subsequent  centuries 
respecting  the  Divinity  of  Cbristj  Bsad  personality  of  the  Spirit,  it  was 
never  objected  by  heretics  of  any  description,  that  the  seventh  verse 
was  interpolated  in  the  Latin  version."    (P.  18, 19.) 

We  own  we  could  have  heard  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Wons- 
ley  apply  the  terms  ^  gross  interpolation"  and  ^^  palpable  for- 
gery, to  the  alledged  msertion  ot  the  verse  in  question,  without 
being  greatly  moved ;  but  the  Bishop  has  expressly  mentioned 
tile  vehement  declarations  of  these  and  other  gentlemen,  of  the 
confusion  introduced  into  the  passage,  by  giving  the  seven& 
verse  a  place  in  it,  among  the  circumstances  by  wliich  bis  atteii- 
tion  has  been  indispensably  called  to  the  examination  of  that 
part  of  the  evidence  which  Griesbach  has  so  inconsistendy  n^- 
lected — ^we  mean  the  internal  evidence  adSbrded  by  the  context 
of  the  passage  itself.  This  evidence  could  not  have  appeared  to 
Oriesbach  to  be  small  in  value,  if  those  sage  gentlemen,  above 
adverted  to,  were  at  all  justified  in  declaring  nonsense  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  tne  insertion  of  the  verse;  for,  if  they 
-were  right,  the  verse  is  gone.  Why  did  he  neglect  what  makes 
so  much  for  his  side  of  the  question  ?  but  if  he  saw  that  the  in- 
ternal evidence  was  altogether  against  him,  was  it  consistent  with 
candour  or  common  honesty  not  to  admit  it  ?  And  if  his  mind 
vrss  made  up  to  this  treatment  of  die  internal  inquiry  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  can  only  say  he  was  a  bad  manager  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  argument  to  let  a  maxim  go  forth  tx>  the 
vrorld  declarative  of  his  clear  preference  of  intemid  to  external 
evidence  in  general. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  comes  to  the  conflict,  less  than 
any  man  disposed  to  argue  a  subject  abstractedly  for  the  sake 
of  victory.  He  brings  nothing  to  the  contest  of  that  msdignant 
joy,  which  some  men  experience  in  detectuig  Che  solecisms,  mis* 


m.  in^eMMk^iusifia  of  llieir  oppoiv^ts ;  bm  he  bmff 
itib  tJHm  ltiegentl«?fQglitqd(eof  a  Christiaii,  which -shrinks  frocci 
lepwiMHiiyir^  .aodfeavs  jao  ftowardness  <of  nuuit  when  eng^i^ 
Jb  ^e  ckfemie  <af  'cmr  tfiu^b-:  fhe  Wtngi  wUh  biiD,  luoro^^r^  n 
Jaami  the  omat  lucniriied  of  .ao^  in  tbis^oiur  da^r  mth  philologJiBal 
ieanuag^  A8d.mo«e.c9p(BetaUy  withOredc  priticisiB ;  and  des^rvi^^ 
therefore^  to  be  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  respect  when 
be  fioben  xipon  »tbe  qmatkm  of  ihe  internal  evidence.  That 
Arhich  decided  drnesti  and  Horsley  in  favour  ^f  the  disputed 
fxerse^  .was  the  internal  evidence ;  and  Griesbacb,  in  estimatiog 
ihe  TalMe  of  Codex  PauUn.  17*  in  hi^  Symbolse  Criticae,  resis 
■pcmoiiMiUir  npsn  theintomal  evide^nee;  and  in  his  Preface  to  hia 
Ji^»8t  woric,  Jus  ^Comnientarius  Criticus  in  Nov.  Test.  Part  JQ* 
ifofiresents  the  use  of  MSS.  and  his  distinction  of  Tecension% 
.as  of  Tery 'Secondary  consideration,  in  comparison  with  the  ith 
JernaMer4!pfaU€Sue,kctimis.imdicia.  Upon  the  strength  of  these 
teatijULonies  from  Griesbach  himself,  the  Bisbop  is  induced  to 
jginse  the  first  place  in  the  inquiry  to  the  internal  ^viden^ce :  for 
which  purpose,  he  sets  forth  in  £nglish  the  whole  of  the  passa^ 
•with  which  the  controverted  verse  stands  in  connexion,  as  lollowsc 
^^.6,  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus 
Cheist:  not  by  watei*  only,  but  by  water  and  blood;  and  it  is 
•the  Spirit  that  bearech  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  7. 
For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hc^vem,  the  Father^  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Gh<M»t ;  and  these  three  are  one.  8.  And 
diero  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  spirit,  and  th^ 
water,  and  .the  blood ;  ^nd  these  thr^  i^ee  in  one.  9.  If  we 
veeeiye  the  witness  ixl  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater :  for 
ithis  is  Jthe  witness  of  God  which  he  hath  testified  of  nis  Son." 

The  object  of  the  Holy  Apostle  in  these  verses  is  to  show 
ihat^herejisthestrongestof  all  testimony  for  establishing  the  fact 
jof  the  incarnation  and  redemption*  It  is  announced  as  .the  tes*- 
dmony  of  the  Spirit  who  is  truth  itself;  and  this  testimony  is 
jeomplete,  aceording  to  the  requisition  of  the  Levitical  law,  by 
which  itbe^teatimc»>y  o(  oae  witness  was  liiot  held  to  be  sufficient. 
i(icdm  viii.  id,  17.)  ^*  In  the  mouth  of  two  or-three  witnesses 
ihall  every  word  be  established,"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;)  and  therefore 
to.tlie  ^testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  added  that  of  the  Father  and 
ihe  &m,  Thore  are,  therefore,  three  that  bear  record.  The 
.8pic£tidid.not  bear  witness  because  it  was  truth ;  but  is  declared 
4o  fbe  iarutfa^  or  a  true  witness,  'because  it  is  one  of  the  thr^ 
Bkdne  witnesses*  The  Bish(^  therefore  thinks  that'OTI,  i^ 
the  sixth  verse,  should  be  KAI,  as  it  is  read  in  the  Neapolitan 
-MS.  B3,  and  accordingly  ^ibould  run  thus ;  K^i  to  UvsuiMt  m^i  t^o 
pofTVfwr  Keu  TO  IhfttffAa  mv  i  ahriiesa*  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
iKMDStb  witness^  and  ihe'%irit  is  li*juUh:  for  there  lare  ^Arae  thjBt 
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bear  record,  i.  e.  his  testimony  is  true,  because,  if- the  strictness 
of  farumiRn  evidence  be  insisted  upon,  he  is  to  be.bdibved.as 
being  one  of  three  witnesses;  and  it  is  remarkable^  that,  in- 
the  dth  verse,  reference  is  again  made  to  the  testimony- of  men. 
The  Bishop  shows  the  repetition  of  km  to  be'falttiiiar  to  Joim, 
and  refers  to  verses  22,  2S,  24,  of  the  fourth  chapter  c^^his  first 
Epistle.  ' 

The  next  point  which  the  Bishop  makes  upon  the  internal 
evidence  is  the  following:  If  the  words 'to  whidi  objection  is 
made  as  being  interpolated  be  omitted,  the  reading  would  be 
Tptig  eiffiv  01  fMtprv fowrts  ro  IMi/jtia,  mm  to  v^ag,-  mm  to  oifAa;  and 
thus  HvEVfjMj  which  when  it  occurs  in  verse  6  has  a  neoter  par- 
ticiple [jLaprvpovvy  in  the  eighth  verse,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  two  other  neuter  nouns,  most  unexpectedly  andsolecisti- 
jcally,  says  the  Bishop,  is  connected  with  a  masculine  participle, 
/AOfTOpowres.  Restore  the  seventh  verse,  and  then,  when  the  word 
fjLoprvfouvre^  first  occurs,  it  stands  related  to  Uvsv/Ma  it  is  true,  but 
to  UvEUfAa  in  conjunction  with  two  masculine  nounSf  'O  Ilami^,  and 
'O  Aoyog;  and  being  by  signification  masculine,  though  in  form 
neuter^  the  masculine  participle  may  agree  with  it  by  a  legiti- 
mate and  natural  construction,  and  thus  being  one  of  the  three 
fAOfTvpowrss  in  verse  7,  though  in  connection  with  neuter  nouns 
in  the  eighth,  the  same  construction  is  retained ;  and  the  mascu- 
line participle  follows  as  by  attraction. 

Again,  if  the  omission  of  the  seventh  verse  is  conceded,  the 
fv  that  now  first  occurs  will  be  gone,  and  with  it  the  otriect  of  re- 
ference by  which  the  use  of  the  article  to,  prefixed  to  the  second 
£v,  is  accounted  for.  The  words  which  close  the  eighth  verse  are 
not  cv  EKTi,  nor  £t$  hv  eio-r,  but  eig  to  bv  ekti.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps, 
not  all  be  acquainted  with  the  very  judicious  observations  of  Dr. 
MiddIeton,'now  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on  the  construction  of  this 
verse,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  we  do  some  service  tosociety  in  di- 
recting attention  to  it.  They  will  find,  that  though  that  learned 
philologist  gave  up  the  vetse  most  obsequiously,  and  with  little 
or  no  discussion  of  the  great  points  of  the  argument,  he  could 
see  no  way  of  escape  from  the  pressure  of  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  words  to  iv  in  the  final  clause  of  the  eighth  verse : 
he  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  St.  John  would  have  written  si^  to  iv 
in  verse  eighth  supposing  the  seventh  verse  not  to  have  preceded. 
He  finds  no  instance,  and  certainly  there  is  none  iit  the  scrip- 
tures, of  the  same  use  being  made  of  the  article  to  as  occurs  in 
the  ivorks  of  the  Greek  phQosophers,  where  simple  entity,  or 
abstraction,  or  ideality  is  to  be  expressed.  The  passages  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Porson  from  the  Fath^s  and  others,  wherein  the 
Trinity  is  treated  of  or  alluded  to,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to 
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have  adopted  the  spirit  of  scripture  phraseology,  are  neutralized 
as  examples  by  the  learning  of  Dr.  Middleton,  who  at  length 
declares  himself  to  think  that  theonlyaltemativeleft  is  the  p055i6i/Uy 
that  the  article  in  eig  to  ev  may  be  spurious^  or  even  tiiat  the  whole 
final  clause  of  verse  8  may  be  an  interpolation.  ''  It  is  then,?'  he 
adds,  <'  barely  possible  that  the  article  may  be  spurious."  But 
then  he  owiis  that  '^  the  authorities  are  in  general  hostile  to  such 
a  supposition.''  All  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  offers  of  his  own 
on  the  subject  tends  most  powerfully  to  support  what  he  pu- 
sillanimously  yields  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  solely 
as  it  would  appear  in  deference  to  great  names.  He  appears  to 
us  not  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  good  and  great  names  who 
have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  verse.  And  we  trust 
that  when  he  shall  have  perused  our  Bishop's  excellent  Treatise 
he  will  be  desirous  of  coming  over  to  his  standard,  where  he  will 
find  associates  of  whom  he  need  not  be  ashamed,  unless  he  thinks 
the  names  of  Pearson,  Stillingfleet,  Bull,  and  Horsley,  Mill, 
Bengelius,  Grabe,  and  Ernesti,  less  distinguished  or  deservedly 
great,  than  those  of  Griesbach,  Michaelis,  Gibbon,  Person, 
and  Dr.  Marsh. 

The  Bishop  comments  also  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  earthly 
evidences  being  limited  to  three,  for  which  no  reason  appears, 
as  they  mi|;ht  have  been  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  amount,  un- 
less we  refer  it  to  a  natural  and  obvious  parallelism,.  If  the 
seventh  verse  had  not  preceded,  it  is  probable,  says  our  author, 
that  the  water  and  blood  would  not  have  been  mentioned  as  wit- 
nesses. The  Bishop  then  alludes  to  the  argument  from  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  expression  peculiar  to  St.  John,  and  the 
affinity  between  me  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of 
that  Evangelist. 

**  The  grammar  and  reasoning  of  the  context  require  the  seventh 
verse.  The  conjunctive  particle,  which,  in  the  Syriac  version,  intro- 
duces the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  betrays 
the  loss  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  words  in  terra  in  those  Latin 
copies,  which  omit  the  7th  verse,  indicate  the  absence  of  the  verse, 
which  contained  their  correspondent  terms.  The  article  of  the  eighth 
verse  refers  to  a  previous  union  of  testimony;  and  the  testimony  of  God 
the  Father,  in  the  ninth  verse,  implies  a  previous  mention  of  the  Father. 
When  Christ  speaks  of  himself  in  the  Gospel,  (John  v.  SI.)  he  con- 
firms his  own  testimony  by  that  of  the  Father.  He  does  not,  on  that 
occasion,  mention  the  Spirit,  but  he  there  twice  appeals  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Father.  The  witness,  therefore,  in  the  ninth  verse,  is 
that  of  the  Father ;  and  its  reference  is  to  the  Father  in  the  seventh 
verse. 

**  Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  omission  •  in  all 
Greek  Manuscripts  that  are  extant  but  one,  it  is  clear  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  verse, — from  the  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  expressed 
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latbevem,  wweil  av  fimn  the  mpr  and  eonteM  of  tie-  pwiagg  ^ 
tint  tlie  vcrae  is  the  mittonttc  lasguage  of  81%  Joke,,  aad  an  omatiai. 
part  of  the  Epistle;  aad  thaC  wttheiot  ii  thtf  pflMage  becMBea  dia-> 
jointed)  defective  in  its  refareacesy   and  ioexplicably  soiecistical.'* 
(P.  27,  28.) 

.  The  omission  of  this  verse  may  have  been  eontrived  by  thoaot 
henstics  who  hiive  mntilated  other  parte  of  St.  John^s.  wriUng»;: 
or,  a»  Mr*  Nolan  asserts,  by  Euafebins ;  or  it  may  httve  be«n« 
oaused,  as  Bengelius  affirms,  ^consilioyirontmecoiesiaaticMmimk 
quorundam,"  but  it  may  be^  very  naturally  accounted  for  hj^ 
ivhat  is  called  the  h&moeoteleuton,  viz.  by  the  recurrence  of  mi». 
word  lAOf^ufuvTis.    The  intermediate  clause  might  hare  been  thuar 
nndesignedly  omitted  through  an  over^ght  in  the  tianseribec&i> 
What  tends  to  confirm  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  omissiott 
of  the  verse,  is  the  singular  facf^  that  two'  similar  oveisig^ite 
appeiir  to  have  been  made  by  the  transcribers  of  the  iBthiopie 
and  Neapolitan  MSS.  in  the  sixth  verse,  which  in  our  received: 
copies  runs  as  follows :  Keu  ro  HvsufjM  ^tv  h  ayonkue,  hri  rpug^  8ie. 
Here  the  recurrence  of  the  on  seems  tx>  have  occasioned  th$ 
omission  of  the  intermediate  clause  between  the  first  and  second, 
ori.in  the  ^thiopic  MS.  which  thns  exhibits  the  text ;   Hea  ev  r» 
*snaiffJMTi  efif  b  Maprvprn,  ^i  rp&^y  Scc.     In  the  Neapolitan  MS** 
the  first  clause  of  the  fifth  verse  is  omitted,  and  the  verse  b^nsi 
thus:  xui.  TO  IlviVfjui  tfw  h  oi>^i&cL  on  rpsi^,  &c.  from  which   the 
Bishop  infers  that  the  original  copy  whence  this  MS*  was  tran*- 
scribed  exhibited  the  text  thus,  Kou  to  Xinuput  err  to  fMOfrvpaarxm 
(not  on)  TO  Ylvsufia  sg^v  i  eo^rfinot^  and  that  the  omission  of  the  first 
resulted  from  the  homoeoteleuton  or  repetition  of  the  xor*. 

The  external  evidence  is  divided  by  the  Bishop  into  three  jie* 
riods.  1.  From  the  death  of  St.  John  to  the  end  of  the  third- 
century.  2.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to  tSe 
end  of  the  ninth.  3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century- 
to  the  date  of  the  first  printed  edition  of  Oie  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteentfi* 

The  first  period,  that  is,  of  the  first  three  hundred  yeaT§,  c6n^ 
tains  no  evidence  against  the  verse ;  for  there  is  no  Gredc  MS. 
of  that  period.  The  oldest  Greek  copy  extant  (we  are  takit^ 
the  Bishop's  words),  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  ancient  Latin 
version  of  the  western  church,  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  who  made  use  of  it. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  Bishop  chiefly  relies  is  the  existence 
of  a  sect  called  Alogi,  during  this  period,  who  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Aoyocj  and,  therefore,  as  Epiphanius  informs  us,  re* 
jeeted  the  writings  of  St.  John.  In  his  catalogue  of  reacted 
writings,  however,  Epiphanius  omits  the  Epistles  of  St.  John; 
and  in  another  place,  he  acknowledges*  a  doubt  to  exist  whether 


diesef  wriibgs- wefee  involved  in  the  se&tenoeof  exduftiioii|.1totatr 
the  mok^  time  eisprewea  his  conviction  that  th«y  were  so ;  atiya<|«r». 
7W  MRCW  T»  Epwf/eki»  XM  Ti)  An^HotXtrffii^  The  object  of  the 
Bim^  heifo  is  to  show  that  the  Epistles  were  rejected  bj  the 
Alog^9  and  rejected  on  account  o£  the  controverted  verse,  1st; 
his  mode  of  establishing  this  point,  however,  his  argument  seems* 
in  one  piace-  tp  border  too  much  on. the  petitio  principii;  ^*  Epi«- 
phanius  says  gen^allv,''  he  observes,  '^that  the  Alogi  rejected 
the  writiiiffs  of  St  John  because  they  denied  the  Divmity  of  the 
Aoyos.  They  must,  therefore,  have  rejected  the  Epistles  in  whidb 
that  doctrine  is  more  fully  asserted  than  in  the  Gospel  or  Apo« 
odypse/'  The  argument  of  the  Bishop  in  this  place  is  not 
aito|^ther  conclusive  and  satisfactory;  for  if  Uie  Alogi  did 
rijeet  the  Epistle,  they  might  have  rejected  it  soleli/  on  account  qf 
the  three  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
CMiee  of  the  controverted  verse  is  certainly  assisted,  that,  since  it 
contains  what  may  most  properly  be  termed  the  doctrine  of  the 
I^goe,  and  since  it  was  the  doctrine  of  th^  Logos  which  induced 
the  Alogi  to  reject  St  John's  writings,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  this  verse  might  be  one  cause  of  their  ofience;  and  it  is  o1>* 
servable  that  when  Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  similarity  betwe^a 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  it  is  this  verse  only  of 
the  Epistles  which  agrees  with  the  Gospel  in  using  the  term 
*  Word,"  alone.  In  the  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this 
EfHstle  the  expression  is  ^^  Word  of  life." 

To  the  evidences  of  this  period  the  Bishop  adds  two  from  GI^ 
meni»  Alexandrinus  andTertuUian,  which,  if  not  quotations  from 
1  John  V.  7.  appear,  he  says,'  to  be  founded  upon  it ;  for  which^ 
however,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  Thus  with  respect  to 
the  first  period,  the  argument  runs  as  follows :  the  internal  evidence 
extends  of  course  through  all  the  periods ;  there  is  no  external 
evidence  against  it,  there  being  no  Greek  MS.  then  extant,  and 
there  is  the  Latin  version  preserved  by  the  African  Church, 
besides  the  probable  inference  deducible  from  the  rejection  of  St. 
John's  Epistles  by  the  Alogi. 

In  the  second  period,  the  great  argument  of  the  opponents  of 
die  verse  i^  grounded  on  the  omission  of  it  by  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  that  period,  now  in  being,  which  are  four  ia 
number,  viz.  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  the  Passionei^ 
and  one  of  Matthaei's.  The  Bishop's  first  evidence,  ranged  aai* 
der  this  period,  is  the  complaint  made  by  the  author  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  "  Canonical  Epistles,"  of  the  deficiency  of  some 
Latin  copies  of  his  day,  giving,  for  example,  their  omission  of 
the  testimony  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Spirit.  This  prologue  to  the  Epistles  was  writ- 
ten, according  to  Mill  and  Bengelius,  in  the  6tn  century,  aad^ 
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according  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterboroagb,  in  the  7th  or 
8th.  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  wrote,  in  the  9th  centorjr,  aoom-> 
ment  on  the  verse,  not  then  in  dispute,  and  on  the  prokgue  to 
the  Epistles,  directs  his  readers  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Latin 
bjr  the  Greek.  We  cannot  refrain,  here,  from  remarking  on  the 
imfaithfal  manner  of  making  their  quotations  in  practice  among* 
the  adversaries  of  the  verse.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ha» 
produced  some  very  striking  instances,  with  his  characteristic 
forbearance  from  all  asperity  of  censure.  IVe  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  plain  speaking.  The  author  of  the  prol<^ue 
to  the  Epistles  complains,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  omission  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Latin  version ;  this  the  Bi^op 
of  Peterborough  has  laid  hold  of  with  avidity,  in  his  letters  to 
Archdeacon  Travis,  stating  as  much  from  the  prologue  as  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  in  establishing  the  simple  fact  of  the 
omission  of  the  verse  by  the  Latin  version  of  that  time,  but  tak- 
ing care  not  to  let  it  appear,  that  what  the  author  of  the  pro- 
logue really  complains  of,  is  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Latin 
translators,  in  not  following  the  Greek  original.  The  passage 
is  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  without  extracting  the 
whole  page  from  the  volume  before  us. 

'Mn  the  Preface  to  his  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  has  the  following  remark  :  *  That  the  verse  was  not 
in  the  Latin  manuscripts,  when  the  Prologue  to  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John  was  written,  is  certain  ;  for  the  author  of  it,  whoever  he 
was,  probably  a  writer  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  makes  a 
complaint  on  this  very  subject,  saying  of  the  authors  of  the  Latin 
version:  '  Trium  tantum  vocabula,  hoc  est,  aqtuB^  sanguinis^  et 
tpiritus,  in  sua  editione  ponentes,  et  Patris,  Verbique,  et  Spiritus 
testimonium  omittentes/  The  writer  of  the  Prologue  complains 
of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Latin  translators  in  not  following  the 
Greek  original ;  and  exemplifies  his  complaint  by  their  omission  of  the 
testimony  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Spirit.  The  whole  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted.  '  Qua;  (epis- 
tolse,)  si  sicut  ab  eis  (Grcecis)  digestae  sunt,  ita  quoque  ah  interpret!- 
bus  fideliter  in  Latinum  verterentur  eloquium ;  nee  ambiguitatem  le* 
gentibus  facerent^  nee  sermonum  sese  varietas  impugnaret,  illo  prse- 
cipue  loco,  ubi  de  unitate  Trinitatis  in  prima  Johannis  epistola  positum 
legimus:  in  qua  eciam  ab  injidelibus  translatoribus  multum  erratum 
esse  a  iidei  vericate  comperimus,  trium  tantuwmodo  vocabula,  hoc  est^ 
£wtue,  sanguinis  et  spiritus  in  ipsa  sua  editione  ponentibus ;  et  Patrisy 
Verbique,  ac  Spiritus  omittcntibus ;  in  quo  maxime  et  fides  Catholica 
Toboratur,  et  Patris  et  Fiiii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  una  Dtvinitatis  substantia 
comprobatur."     (P.  35,  36.) 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  surely  warranted  in  considerinfip 
the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Prologue  to  be  of  equ^ 
strength  to  prove,  that  the  seventh  verse  was  found  in  the  Greek 
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nlftiiusdripts  of  that  period,  as  that  it  was  omitied  in  the  Latin 
velrsions.  '  He  thinks,  indeed'hehas  arrived  at  a  certainty,  that 
the  controverted  verse  was  extant  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centuries;  and  we  really  are  inclined  to  be  of 
the  sanie  opinion.  It  is  quite  clear  that  some  Latin  manuscripts 
contained  the  verse,  and  some  did  not.  Facundus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  writer  of  the  Prologue,  had  not  the  verse 
in  bis  copy ;  but  Fulgent!  us,  Cassiodorus,  Vigilius  Tapsensis^ 
the  African  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  Eucherius^ 
certainly,  says  our  Bishop,  had  it  in  theirs.  But  the  African 
diurch,  from  Tertullian  to  Fulgentius,  was  the  depositary  of 
Ae  ancient  Latin  version,  which  contained  the  verse.  This  au- 
thority, indeed,  would  be  much  impaired,  if  it  were  true,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  that  St.  Augustin  was  generally  followed  in  ap- 
plying the  8th  verse  to  the  Trinity.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
follow  that  the  generality  of  the  African  fathers  knew  nothing 
of  the  7th  verse.  This  assertion  has,  however,  been  well  en- 
countered by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Facundus,  who  seems 
ijot  to  have  had  the  7th  verse  in  his  copy,  applied, .  as  Augus- 
tin had  done,  the  8th  verse,  mystically,  to  the  Trinity.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  African  fathers,  and  was  the  only  one  who 
adopted  this  interpretation.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  ex- 
tremely successful  in  his  exposure,  as  we  have  before  remarked^ 
of  the  great  unfairness  of  the  opponents  of  the  verse,  in  their  man- 
ner of  citing  authorities,  and  we  think  he  has  brought  home  this 
charge  very  effectually  to  the  late  Mr.  Borson.  We  will  pro- 
duce a  passage,  in  which  the  spirit  by  which  that  gentleman  was 
actuated,  is  made  strikingly  to  appear. 

**  In  this  passage  Mr.  Porson  says,  that  *  Fulgentius  fairly  confesses 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  verse  solelj^  by  the  means  of 
Cyprian.'  .  I  can  find  in  these  words  no  trace  of  such  confession, 
but  the  very  reverse,  .  And  so  the  words  of  Fulgentius  were  under- 
stood by.  Griesbach,  who  says,  that  Fulgentius  *  evidently  had  the 
seventh  verse  in  his  own  copy,  and  therefore  could  not  suspect  that 
Cyprian's  tres  unum  sunt  rested  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
eighth,  but  was  convinced  that  Cyprian  also  had  the  seventh  verse  in 
his  copy.'  Fulgentius, , who  had  the  verse  in  his  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
asserts  that  Cyprian  quoted  it  from  the  Scriptures. 

**  In  another  passage,  Mr.  Porson  says :  <  Fulgentius  being  aware 
of  an  objection,  that  the  verse  was  not  then  extant  in  St.  John's 
Epistle,  shields  himself  under  the  authority  of  Cyprian.'  This  is  all 
mistake,  undoubtedly.  Fulgentius  quotes  St.  John  as  his  authority 
for  the  doctrine,  and  Cyprian  as  holding  the  same  faith.  Testatur 
Joannes — confitetur  Cyprianus.  It  is  St.  John  that  testifies ;  Cyprian 
only  follows  his  testimony.  Fulgentius  here  quotes  St.  John  as  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  authority,  as  he  does  in  the  fragment  contra 
Fabianum  et  adv.  Pintam.  In  the  former  he  says,  Beatus  vero  Joannes 
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AgKMtDliitf  ewdenHet  ait,  A  ^ft«  UfUm^^ra ;  ^uod  de  PMrr et  FOb' fi 
Spifka  Saficto  dictun,  ticut  tuperius'ciiin  ratioBem  flagicares^  ottai^ 
diiBUSi  la  the  latter :  la  Eaittolar  Joaooit  Tres  sunt  s»  csda,  fitite^- 
iHnumhim  reddwnt^  Patera  Verburn^  et  Spiritus :  et  hi  ires  wsms  smni» 
**  Fulgentius  evidently  does  not  sJlegorize  the  eighth  YerBe.  But  oei* 
liber  does  Cassiodorus  nor  Vigiliiis  Tapsenais,  who  quote  both  verses  j, 
nor  Eucherius,  though  Emlyn,  Griesbach,  Mr.Porson,  and  the  Bishop 
of  P^erbonmghy  think  he  does,  Emlyn  says  that  Eucherius  explaina 
4t^uaf  sanguis  et  sptritu^^  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  that  *  Eucherius  explains  aqua  ofPater^  and 
^firiius  of  ^ritus  $anchu*  Mr.  Person^  that  the  mystical  inCerpretap^- 
turn  of  the  eighth  verse  was  *  expressly  maintained  by  Eucherioa.* 
This  opinion  respecting  Eucherius^s allegorical  interpretatioa seems  to* 
have  arisen  from  misquotations  of  his  words.  The  words  of  Eucherius 
are  thus  incorrectiy  quoted  by  Grieri>ach :  Ad  Qusestionem,  quid  sig- 
nSficetur  Joannis  verbis :  Tria  sunt,  quse  testimonium  perhib^taqua^ 
sanguis,  et  spiritus?  Respondetur:  Videri  Joannem  respioere  ad 
l6cum  Evangelii,  cap.  19. 34,  de  aqua  et  sanguine  ehxexe  Cbristi  pro^ 
£uente,  collatis  verbis :  inclinato  capite  tradidit  spiritum.  duosdam 
vero  aquam  explicare  de  baptismo^  sanguinem  de  martyrio,  spiritum 
^  eo  ipso,  qui  per  martyrkim  transit  ad  Dominum.  Plures  tamen  hie 
ipsam '  mystica  interpretattone  intellieere  Trinitatem :  aqua  Patrem, 
^sanguine  Christum,  spiritu  autem  spiritum  sanctum  manifestante.  The 
chief  defeat  of  this  quotation  is  in  the  omission  of  the  important  word 
Mihi  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage^  which  distinguishes  Eucheriu^s 
own  opinion  from  the  tmo  cither  opinions^  which  are  afterwanls  menv* 
tioned.  Grriesbach  does  not  appear  to  have  ^taken  his  quotation  ioii- 
mediately  from  the  original^  but  from  some  oUier  source,  which  seema 
to  have  misled  him  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  verse  into  the  opt- . 
Hion,  that  Eucherius  applied  the  eighth  verse  allegorically  to  the  Tri* 
nity.  The  words,  with  which  Griesbach^s  quotation  commences,  stand 
thus  in  the  original :  Simile  huic  Toco  etiam  illud  mihi  videtur,  quod 
Ipse  in  Evangelio  suo  de  passione  Clvisti  loquitur,  dicens^  unus  mili* 
tum  lancea  latus  ejus  aperuit,  8ic^  Eucherius  states  three  opinions 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  ^he  eighth  verse ;  his  own,  referring  i( 
to  the  crucifixion,  (which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Cassiodorus ;)  that  of 
certain  others,  who  understood  it  of  baptism,  S^c, ;  and  lastly,  the 
opinion  of  the  plures,  who  interpreted  it  mystically  of  the  Trinity. 
Mihi  videtur — Quidam  ergo — Plures  tamen.  Whoever  these  qui- 
dam  and  plures  were,  it  is  clear  that  Eucherius  was  not  *  one  of  the 
plures,  who  embraced  the  mystical  interpretation.'*'  (P;4r2 — ^.) 

The  reason  which  the  Bishop  gives  for  St.  Augustin's  bavim 
mystically  interpreted  the  8th  verse,  is  this— he  understood 
•*  unum"  to  signify  "  unity  of  essenceJ"  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  interpret  it  literally,^  consistently  with  that  meaning. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  spirit^  the  luaier^  and  the  blood 
were  one  in  essence;  and  he,  therefore,  applied  it  to  the  only 
three  that  are  one  in  essence, 
"  Having  thus  shown  the  strength  of  the  evidence  during  the 
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two  first  periods,  the  Bishop  deems  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  the  third,  (901 — 1522.)  It  belongs,  however,  to 
this  period  to  state,  that  it  affords  one  Greek  manuscript,  con- 
taining the  controverted  verse;  and  that  this  MS  was  considerably 
more  ancient  than  Griesbach  or  Mr.  Porson  supposed  it  to  be. 
The  character  of  the  Montfort  MS.  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the 
support  of  the  verse;  but  the  Bishop  satisfactorily  shows,  on  the 
authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  that  the  omis-> 
sion  of  the  articles  usually  prefixed  to  UdE'njp,  'T/o;,  and  TlveuitM, 
is  no  warrant  for  the  asseveration,  that  it  was  a  bungling  trans- 
lation fi*om  the  Latin,  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Eras- 
mus. The  great  probability  is,  that  this  manuscript  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  places  it  above  the  age 
of  many  manuscripts  which  are  made  to  testify  against,  the  ge» 
nuineness  of  the  disputed  verse^ 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  the  Bishop  declares  that 
no  room  is  left  in  his  mind  to  doubts  ^^  that  we  have,  in  the 
testimony  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  the  authentic  wotds 
of  St.  John."  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
candour  and  modesty  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  coupled  with 
his  profound  learning,  and  long  exercised  critical  talents,  will 
not  think  it  a  slight  argument  of  the  personal  and  authoritative 
kind,  that^  this  eiilfnent  and  amiable  prelate  has  expressed  his 
own  conviction  in  these  decided  and  unqualified  ternis.  With 
ui^  we  must  confess,  the  value  of  the  Bishop  s  individual  authority 
and  subscription  outweighs  a  multitude  of  hostile  names;  but 
we  think,  honestly  and  sincerely,  that  he  has,  with  his  tempered 
armour,  and  his  potent  lance,  atchieved  s^  noble  victory  in  this 
much  contested  field.  We  are  among  those  who  think,  that  the 
glorious  mystery  of  the  Trinity  stands  independent  of  this  verse,  or 
of  any  single  verse  or  sin^e  chapter  of  the  New  Testament;  still 
we  can  not  but  feel  the  transcendent  worth  of  a  passage  that 
expresses  the  doctrine  in  characters  as  lucid  as  if  written  with 
a  sun-beam.  This  little  volume  completes  that  series  of  suc- 
cessful efforts,  by  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  been  jper- 
mitted,  by  the  grace  of  Him  for  whose  glory  he  has  long  faithfully 
travailed,  to  throw  another  rampart  about  qur  Church  and  holy 
faith,  for  establishing  the  promise  of  its  eternal  duration.  In 
saying  thus  much,  we  are  only  paying  a  just  tribute  to  high  worth  ; 
but  it  is  not  all  that  we  owe ;  we  are  bound  in  gratitude  to  add, 
Uiat  in  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davicfs  we  have  the  rare  instance  of  a 
man  engaged  in  the  profoundest  researches,  ^  without  being 
immersed  in  them ;  pursuing  the  severest  inquiries,  without  the 
loss  or  diminution  of  one  social  or  kind  (juality;  and  practically 
illustrating,  by  his  example,  that  pure  divinity,  of  which,  under 
God,  he  is  a  most  successful  interpreter  and  defender. 
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which  are  subjoined,  aMytholosical  Index,  and  a  Lexicon  adi^ted  to  the  work. 
Compiled  for  t^  Use  of  Schoola^  by  John  Walker.  ISqio.  8i.  ^d. 

A  Clue  for  Young  Latinista,  and  ffon-Latinists,  to  trace  the  (uiginal  Forms 
and  Signification  ofNouns  and  Verbs,  from  their  Terminations,  alphabeticaQjr 
arraosod,  with.  EsfdaAatory  Eefereooes  to  the  Orammari.  By  John  Carey, 
XtP.  Iteo.  2s,  bound. 

A  New  Greek  and  En^sh  Xiexioon  to  the  New  Testament)  on  the  Plan,6f 
Dawson's  Greek  and  Latin  LexicoQ,  for  the  Vaovof  {Schools.  Sy'the  Rev.S* 
X«di|^LLD.Bvo*  lOi.tfi^. 

BKVORT. 

The  History  and  Antiquilies  of  the  Veiwr^iof  London,  with  Bioffraphical 
Anecdotes  of  Royal  and  Distinguished  Person9,  deduced  from  Recorcb,  State- 

Japers  end  Mamiscripts,  and  from  >  other'  OrighMd^«nd  Atttihenrie  6«wroes .    By 
ohn  Bayley,  Esq.  FAS.  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  3/.  13<.  6d.  Imperial  4to.  TL  7$* 
'  Oriental  History;  A  Chronological  Retrospect,  or  Memoirs  of  the 'Priaoipal 
Events  iu  Mohammedan  History,  frx>m  the  Death  of  the  Am^Mon  Legislator  *o 


pie  in  I^dostan.    By  Major  David  Price,  of  the  East  India  Conpaay'tSo^ 

#De.  8  i'Ua.  410. 7/.  ITt'M 

A  History  of  the  Persecutions  endared  by  the  ProtastaDts  sif  the  ^5o«&4»f 
Prance ;  and  more  especially  of  :fthe  HepMhroot  of  iSie  Gaid,  during  the 
Tem  lfM»  181S,  iet6,-fcc.  ineliidiog  a  -Defence  of  their  Condoet  Aen  the 
Bevolution  to  tbe^fmseot  Period.    By  Mark  Wiha.  s  Vols.  8vo.  18f . 

m^  life  of  David  Hag^ut,  alias  JoAia  Wilm^  he.  Ice.  writsaa  1»y  himself 
jn^eimder  SenHanea  oflDteath.  4t. 

The  Aged  Pastor,  a«  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  H.  Field,  late  Minister 
4f  tlie'CotigregatioQal  Charch  at  Blaadferd.     Bf  Bidaid  Keynes,  0vo.  4s. 

Malay  Annals,  translated  from  the  Malay  l«nnguage  by  ttie  >late  Dr.  Joiia 
Leyden,  witli  an  IntrodiictioB  by  Sir  Thomas  Stam&sd  Raffles,  FRS.  6vo. 
lOf .  6d  ^ 

The  History  of  the  Plague,  as  it  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Islands  ofMafta^ 
Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  &c.  detailing  important  Facts  illustrative  of  the  Spe- 
cific Contagion  of  that  Disease,  with  Particulars  of  the  Means  adopted  for  its 
Eradication.    By  J.  D.  Tully,  Esq.    8vo.10s.6tf. 

Essies  on  Hypochondriasis,  and  other  Nervous  Affections.  By  John  Beid, 
MO.  Bvo.  12s. 

An  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Dedine  of  the  Fever,  latdy  Epidemi-^ 
Cal  in  Ireland,  together  with  Commnnications  from  Physicians  in  the  Provinces^ 
and  various  official  Documents.     By  F.  Barker,  MD.  and  J.  Cheyne,  MD. 
^2  Vols.  Bvo.  1/.  6*.  ^ 

A  Treatise  on  Acu-puncturation,  a  Descrtprion  of  a  Chinese  Surgical  Opera- 
tion now  introduced  into  European  Practice.  By  James  Morss  Churchill.  8vo.  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Scrophula,  describing  its  coiw 
nection  with  Diseases  of  the  ISpine,  Joints,  Eyes,  Glands,  &c.  founded  on  ^n 
Essay  to  which  the  Jacksonian  Prise,  for  the  Year  1818,  was  adjudged  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Oph^al* 
mia,  so  lone  prevalent  in  Christ's  Hospital.   By  Eusebius  Arthur  Uoyd.  8vo.  9s. 

Practical  Observations  on  Cold  and  'Warm  Bathing ;  and  descnptive  No* 
rices  of  Watering  Places  in  Britain.    By  James  Miller,  MD.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Researches  into  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Pestilence.;  induding  a  Medical 
Sketch  and  Review  of  the  Plague  in  London,  in  1865,  and  Remans  on  Qua- 
rantine.   By  Thomas  Hancock,  MD.  8s. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  systematically  arranged  and  applied  to 
Britbh  Practice.    By  J.  G.  Smith,  MD.  8vo.  Us. 

Advice  to  the  Young  Mother,  in  the  Management  of  Hersdf  and  In&nt.  By 
a  Member  of  the  RoysIColiege  of  Surgeons.    8s.  6if . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Young  Infiddi :  a  Fire^^ide  Reverie.    By  a  Friend  to  Truth.  ISmo.  4s. 

The  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  Assurances,  Annuities  on  Lives,  and  -Con- 
tintent  Reversion,  Stated  and  Explained.    Bjr  William  Mornn,  l^tS.  8vo.  1S«» 

Culinary  Chemistrv,  exhibiting  the  Scientific  Principles  orCookery,  withOb* 
SBTvatioQs  on  the  Cnemicai  Constitution  and  Nutritive' QuAlities  of  diffierent 
Kinds  of  food.    With  Plates.  12mo.  9s.  6d, 

The  Old  English  Squire,  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  By  John  Careless,  Esq. 
Illustrated  vnm  Plates,  by  one  of  tiie  Family.  Imperiid  8vo.  1/.  lis.  8tf. 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Privste  Soldier  ^riio  served  in  the  4Sd  Highlaiiders 
ibr  IS  Years  duiixs'the  late  War.  12mo.  6s. 

9ketdies  of  the  Domestic  Manners  and  Institntions  of  the  Roomm.  IStno.  7s. 

Loddus  Ordo;  an  Analytical  Course  of  Studies  on  tlie  several  Branches  of 


S4a  K  UUcfNem  Books. 

■Maaicftl  Sdenoe,  witb>m  new  Older. of. Tfaoraugh^Bast  DeMgnation.    Bj  J. 
Bolftt.  4Co.<:li9s«.-  ... 

The' Automatiad  CainemObeeera,  exhibiting  Sotua ..^miNMun^ .*Bf 
T.:IWae<18inou.at«.  • .'.  ^  .r\  -  .  .  ..^.  , 

An  £8sa^  on  Slander  and  Scandaiy  Ss,.6d,  •  «       •..   ^    ..<:;..,  r. 

Fareweli lietters  to  a  Few  Fiends. ip  Britain  iiud  America, onretomtog' to 
Bengal*  in  tSSl.    By  William' Ward,  of  Serampore.  12mo.  6«. 

A  ^)e6t&>a  of  the  Coivt^ondrnKe  of  linnvBys^aiid  other  Natoraliitoy^ni 
the  On^nal  Mamiieripttf.  •-  By  ^  James.  Ed^wd. Smith, tA|D.  s  Vols,  8Vo. 
1/.  10f.  ••'■'  :-■•....■.,  ^     ;  ,  .  ,-  . 

Aa  Bsmy*  on'  4ihe^«Se&tatteats  JofAtttactieiii^  Ada^tlatioD^  and  Variety.  *Bf 
Wm..Howi9on.  18mo.  3r.  •  .?: 

Dr.-€Ka)me^V'Obl«tiatf  and  Cim  £coAomy;  of  Large  :Towft9y'  1<^  VIIX. 
On  Sabbath  Sebeols.  8vo.lr.  .  ..':.. 

ATrMSseim  GebdeawOpamlionas  or  Oomtyi^rve^gy  Laad  Siirvt^f^^ 
and  Leii^lhig.    By  Isaac  Robsoit.    With  Piatexy  Qvq,  18s.  .  ;  ; 

One  Tkdiisand  Experiments. in  Chemistry;  vfith  lUustradons  of  Nalara! 
PheDomena;  and  Pracucal  Observations  on  the  Manufacturing  and  Cheibioal 
Processes  \st  j)Feseni  i^maed^in  the  sneoessfutCahivBtion  of  the  Use&l  Arts, 
with  nuiiierovs  £iigravingf  on  Wood  and  Copper.  By  Colin  Makenzie,.8vo. 
lit  1^.  -'^    ••■  "  •*      ...-..'    ^  .'■•.•./    . 

Life  in  London,  or  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hatrthorn,  Esq.  and 
Ins  ele^nt  FriMd  Coiinthian  Tom,  accompanied  by  Bob  Logic,  the  Oxbrnan, 
in  tbetr  Rambles  and  Sprees  through  theJtletropolis.  By  Pierce  Egan.   lM<lt. 

The  Triple  Aim,  or  the  Improvement  of  Leisure,  Fnendsliip,  and  Intellect, 
attempt<0  111  fipUtelary  Gtoiiv^pondatte.  8vb..l^^^ 

'  "Wliis^  tend^ed  Familiar,,  by  a'Ne«e  and  Easy  Jntroductfon  to  the  Game ;' 
dedocetf  from-i^e  be$|;  Authorities.r, "  By  J .  G.  Pohlmait.  Price  1^.  6d,    '  ^ 

Two  LiettWiitmvMrv  AdaSr  bo  ihe  Bishop  of  Winchester,  m  Answer  t^'th^' 
Charge  of  a  High  Treasonable  Misdemeanour,  brought  by  his  Lordship  agiin^ 
Mr,  Fox  and  Himself,  tH  hitf  iUfe  t>£the:R3igbt  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt.  8vo.  ^. 

Scientific  *  Ainusemm  .Pfailoiojph^  and  Mathematics;  together  with 

amdsing  d«k}fets  i^Varioib'JSnmdiesi  of-Scieitc^...  ^jfW-  Ehfield,  MA.  19mo« 
Ss.6d. 

The  Excursions  of  a  Spirit ;  with  aShrtiey^of  the  Planetary  World ":  a  Vision. 
IllM^trated  bj  ro#f.  fogK^ing^  vi^mo.  5a.      .   ..         ,  ..  - 

The  Moralist  j-^pi^  Essays  on  tjii^^eans  of  Moral  Education,  .^ddresspd  pty 

j?^»mm,.  •;%^W»§«:JqtePWU]Rf  RotteivM^^^  ,. , ;    ,,  • 

The  Steam  Boat  Companion,  or  btranger  s  u\iide  to  pie  .^e^tern,  |slanaa*^ 
imd  Islands  of  Scotland,  6s.  6(/.      ;,%    ry---'  v.   »     '    *  ■  .    -i     '  ;  - 

^    Reply  t|>J:hfl|;Ph^ge^jif Jl^Wt '  Arf^^^  the  Bishqo  'pf  Wmches- 

ter,  in  consequence  of  a  Passage  iti  ms  Lqrdsbip^^  Memoirs  of  tlie  Sight  Hon. 

Enchiridion,  or  a  Hand  for  the  One-Iianded.    By  George  Webb  Der^9y«i 

.  ^j||/AnaJy«9r!«fj[tbf»Sw»^  W.iw^^  t^I:* 

Gene)*al  Officer.  8vo,5.§«.,    J- '     .   .       j    ..  ,  ■- •       /.  ■   ■•  , 

•  •l>tfif4a.tc|.i(i^t^r4..QebH^r,  E;^^  codtm  on  the  Series 

of  Novels  beginning  with  Waverley,  aod  an  Atte;npt  to  ascertain  .their.  ^tlu)c» 

Cottage  Dialogues,  by  the  Author  of  Michael  Kempj  l^mo,.^5$.  _•  :     ' 

^Obaecjr4t«>ff»<i^»Mb^.  (If^lunMN^s.anil.  Ij^sriepii^sentajtioiisrin,  Lady.  Morkaa's 
Italy,  respecting  the  British 


Ovid's  Banishment.  .  3.  The  Eleosimaa  Secret.  8vo.  6«.  ,  j  ,,  ^       t 


I  'i 


A|i  IH^InEoglith  DictiOfuu^,  with  oopiout  Qci<»tati(m8  (roia  ttw  iiMMt.««« 
teemed  ancient  and  modern  Writers^  to  elucidate  the  Meaning .  of  obs^^nrf 
Words,  &c.  ta  which  is  annexed  a  compendious  Irish  Grammar,  By  Edward 
CJEUilly.  4to.  S/.  18s.  6d. 

Katural  bistort. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plants :  oontainine  the  Scientific  Principles  of 
Botany  ;  Nomenclature,  Theory  of  Classtficaiiony  Phytographv,  Anatomyi  CW 
mistry.  Physiology,  Eoxraphyy  and  Diseases  of  Plants :  with  a  History  of  the 
Science,  and  Practical  lUnstradons.  'By  A.  P.  DecandoUe  and  K.  SpreogelU 
Translated  from  the  German.  8vo.  15<.  ; 

General  and  Particular  Descriptions  of  Uie  Vertebrated  Animals  arranged 
conformably  to  the  Modem  Discsoyeries  and  Improvements  in  Zoology,  a^ 
Edward  Gnffith.    Part  I.  containii]i|t  Order  Qnadrumana.  35  Plates.  4to.  1/.  5f . 

A  Manual  of  Mineralogy;  contaming  an  Account  of  Simple  Miaerals^ranA 
also  a  Description  and  Arrangement  of  Mountain  Rocks*  By  Robert  Jameson, 
8vo.  15s. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Minerab  $  witH^  Diagrams  of  their  simple 
Forms  ;  intended  lor  the  Use  of  Students,  in  ^e  Classification  of  Minerals,  and 
the  Arrangement  of  Collections.  By  John  Mawe.  Hie  Fourth  Edition,  entirely 
re-written  and  considerably  enbrged.Ts« 

Zoological  Researches  in  the  Island  of  Java,  &c.  &c.  with  Figures  of  Native 
Quadrupeds  and  Birds.  By  Thomas  Horsefield,  MD.  To  be  comprised  in  Eight 
Nos.  No.  I.  roval  4to.  I/.  Is. 

Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  Unked  States,  0r  Medical  Botany :  con- 
taining a  Botanical,  General,  and  Medical  History  of  Medicinal  Plants  indi- 
genous to  the  United  States.  Illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings,  made  after 
Original  Drawings  from  Nature.  By  William  P.  C.  Barton,  MD.  S  Vols.  4to. 
61.  6f  • 

Barton*s  Flora  of  North  America,  Id  Numbers,  6s.  each. 
An  Illustration  of  the  Genus  Cinchona^  comprisimt  Descriptions  of  all  the 
Oflkinal  Peruvian  Bariu^fEc  By  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  FRS,  &c.  4to.  iL  IQh^ 

* 

,   POBTRT. 

The  Poems  of  Caiiis  Valerius  CatuUus.  Trahslaied,  with  a  Prefiioe;  and 
Notes^    By  the  Hon.  George  Lamb.    Two  Vols.  Foolscap.  18s. 

Lays  on  Land.  By  Ismael  Fitzadam,  fbrmeriy  able  Seaaaa  oa  boiid  the 
———Frigate.    Foolscap. 7s. 

Po^ms  by  a  Clergynian.    In  Two  Parts.  ds# 

The  Union  of  theRoses,  a  Tale  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Of o.  It*  6d. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  a  Tragedy,  avo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  other  Poems,  By  John  Hamilton.  Foolsca|^ 
8to.7s: 

Poems  and  Translations,  from  Schiller.  8vo<  19i. 

The  Lord  of  the  Desert ;  Sketches,  of  Scenery,  Foreiga.and  Domestie  ;  Odes; 
and  other  Poems.    By  David  Carey,  Esq.  Foolscap  8yo.  7s. 

Cleone,  Stammer^s  Sun-set  Vision,  the  Confession,  with  other  Poems  and 
Stanzas.    By  Oscar.    Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6^. 

Zayda,  a  Snanish  Tale,  in  Hiree  Cantos;  and  other  Poems,  Stanzas,  and 
Canzonets.    Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  '  • 

Poems,  Divine  and  Moral,  many  of  them  now  first  published,  selected  fay 
John  Bowdler,Esq.  6s. 


The  Tour  of  the  Dove,  with  Occasional€*iecet.    By  John  Edwasdi.  Small 
»vo.  7i.  6d.. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  Poet  oCthe  Sixteenth  Can* 
tury,  with  Biographicnl  Notleesi    By  David  Irving,  Lli>.  Small  evo.  18s. 
Vol,,  xviii.   iro.  i^xxv.  It 


U^  Ua  if  Vtm  Bo9k»* 

'  Hie  CottAgtof  Pdlla^  a  Tde  of  PltlestiAe;  with  ocker  Poem's.    Ely  Jbbfi 
Holland.    Aathorof  •*  Sheffield  Park,'' Ice.  Crown  8vo.S«« 
'  •  My  Not^Booky  or  Skeccbes  firom  the  iyHllery  of -St.  dtefens's ;  a  Satirical 
Poem.    By  Wilfred  Woodfall, Esq.  Foolscap  8vo.  55.  •  ■-    • 

Poems  for  Yoath.    By  a  Family  Circle.  Vol.  II.  Sf .  6d, 
.    The  Expedition  of  Orsna,  and  the  Crimes  of  Aguirre.    By  Robert  Southey, 
bq.  Poet  Laareate.  12mo.  5f.  6<i.      ' 
"   Don  Joan,  Cantos  S,  4,  and  5,  B¥o.  9t;  6d.  f.  cap.  7«. 
■    Rome,  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts,  8vo.  C». 

•  Kentish  Poets ;  a  series  of  Writers  in  English  Poetry,  Natives  of,  or  residents 
\a  Kent.    By  R.  Freeman.  S  Vols.  15s. 

l^ouorica  4ND  political  xconomy. 

•  The  KestoratidnofNatioaal'PMep«rity;  shown  to  heimnediafeelyPra<ilieaMe, 
by  the  AvMhor  of^  Jirain^  Identified  "  8vo«  U6d, 

•  Hansard's  Parliamentary  DebaiM.  Vol.  III.  New  Series,  tl  t\t,  6«f.    ' 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Price  of  Ijaboar  6n  National  Weaidi  -and 
Happiness,  &c.  &c.    By  a  MagisCraie. -Svo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Pradtictidn  of  Wealth,  wi^  an  Appencfec,  ia  wfaidi4he 
Principles  of  Political  Eooooorr  are  <y>pli^  to  the  Actual  Civeimistanees  of 
the  Country.    By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.  FifS.  9yo.  ttt 

'  Residents  attd  Non^Re^dei^.  An  Bssay  onthe  filecti^  Franchise,  with 
Ebference  to  the  Oriniaal  and  Comesen  Law  Right  in  Residents,  fcc.  By  Ar^ 
thor  Kelly, Eso.  Royal  8vo. 

'  A  Series  of  Tables,  exhibiting  the  Oam  and  Loss  to  the  Fondhcdder,  arising 
ftom  the  Fhictdations  in  the  Value  of  the  Carreacy,  from  1600  to  18f  1.  ^hs^ 
oond  Edition.    By  Robert  Mnshet,  £e(][.  8to.  75. 

'  Hints  toPhHaathrepitffe,  dr  a  GoUeetrve  View  of  PraMfieal  Means  «f  itnnioY* 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  Labouring  Classes  of  Society.  By  WiAiam 
Dayis.  8to.  4<.  6d.     ' 

;  A  few  Doubls  as  to  the  Correctness  of  some  Opinions  generaiHy  entertained 
-titi  iSblb  Stibjeets  of  Piypalatiolk  and  PoliiioalEcoaoaiy^-  By  Pierey  Ravenstone, 
MA.  8vo.  15f. 

THfioiiOChr. 

*    Pracfidd  Senfaons.'   Bjr  Aludham  Rees,  DD.  VoLlIL  aUd  iV.  av#.  1/.  4f. 

The  Old Testaitient,  arrahged  on  thBasisof  Ligfatfodt's  ChroniGie,  in  HtSp- 
t6ri6al  and  Chronological  Order,  in  such  manner  thatihe  Books,  Chapters, 
Psalms,  Phropbecies,  &c.  may  be  read  as  one  oDn^iected  History,  in  ibe  very 
Words  of  the  authorized  Translation.-  By  the  Rev.  Geoq^  Townsend,  MA. 
Two  Vols.  dub.  1/.  Ids. 

The  Christian  Temper;  or  Lectures  on  the  Beatitudes.  By  the  Rev.  John 
fAfchild.  8vo.  7s.  dd. 

The  Moral  Tendency  of  Divine  Revelation,  Asserted  and  Illustrated,  in  Eight 
Discourses,  preached  before. the  University  of  Oifbrd,  in  the  Year  1881,  at  the 
Leotare  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  MA..  By  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
MA.  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Sermons  by  the  late  very  Rev.  William  Pearse,  DD.  FR8.  Dean  of  Ely,  Ice. 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  8vo.  1^5. 

The  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilderness,  considered  as  a  Guide  to  us  in 
the  Knowledge  of  our  Christian  Calling;  and  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Prin- 
dples  which  are  requisite  for  an  Adherence  to  it.  By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Tyers 
Barrett,  DD.  12mo.  3». 

Discourses  Adapted  to  the  Pulpit^or  to  the  Use  of  Families,  from  Traets  and 
Treatises  of  eminent  Divines.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray..  Bvo^  3s. 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalms,  or  Short  Daiiy  Meditations ;  inOeaded 
to  promote  a  more  frequent  and  attentive  Studv  of  the-  Psalter.    To  which  is 
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«4<i^9  >^  Prayer  adapts  to  .each  fonegopng  Pa^m..   Bj  Mrs.  SfceiOb.f  Vf^ 

$6T9ateQn  Senium&  of  the  eaaipently  pious  and.cieepljr  learned  Bishop  Aa» 
drews ;  modernized  for  the  U^e  of  general  Headers.  iBy  the  Her.  Charles  XHuh 
beny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum*  8ro.  .10s#  6ii{. 
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It  may  for  the  most  part  be  truly  said,  that  the  tender,  elevated, 
and  virtuous  emotions  of  the  soul  can  only  be  treated  with  ridi- 
cule by  those  who  are  incapable  by  nature  of  understanding,  ap* 
pceciating,  and  describing  them.  It  is  often  the  luxury  of  an 
obtuse  capacity  to  make  sport, of <  pur  fiu^t^  moral  sensibilities; 
but  where  there  is  a  full  aha  clear  cognisance  of  these  properties 
of  our  better  nature,  and  a  power  not.only  to  app]rehend,  but  to 
express  and  delineate  them  with  force^ana  accuracy,  the  disposi- 
tion to  degrade  them  by  banter  ai|4 -sarcasm  an  unnatural 
and  anomalous  case  in  tlie  history  of  -  mind/  Such  a  case, 
however,  this  little  ?pemfeioud  Volume  presents.  It  is  not  the 
semblance  at  pretence  of  virtue'  that  is  here  affected  to  be  un- 
masked and  ejcposed.  ^The  author  of  this  poem  has  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  designate  it  as  spurious,  or  display  it  under 
atiy  characteristic  disadvantages  of  eccentricity  or  excess,  to 
justify  or  even  to  colour  the  attack  which  he  has  made  upon  it. 
Virtue,  in  her  most  veracious  form,  her  most  honourable, 
happy,  and  holy  exercise,  in  her  domestic  scenes  and  relations, 
in  her  softest  charities,  where  Nature  joins  with  her  in  the  pro- 
motion of  human  happiness,  is  held  up  to  the  finger  of  unfeeling 
ridicule.  The  book  has  the  name  neither  of  author  nor  pub- 
lisher, of  which  suppressio  vert  we  can  understand  neither  the 
policy  nor  the  pretext.  All  that  it  effects  is  to  show  that  the 
mischief  is  done  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  moral  turpitude. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  performance. 
"Whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port," are  here  brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  their  op-. 
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,  posites,  in  order^  as  it  would  seem,  that  by  the  dbplay  of  the  one 
withered  by  the  blast  of  infidel  art,  and  of  the  other  blooming 
in  its  own  atmosphere  of  voluptuousness,  the  triumph  of  iniquity 
might  be  complete,  even  to  the  perversion  of  moral  and  nataral 
feeling. 

In  characterizing  a  performance  like  that  before  us,  we  labour 
under  no  common  difficulty.  It  offers  no  proper  subject  for 
criticism.  There  is  nothing  for  discrimination,  nothing  for  cor- 
rection, nothing  for  disquisition.  We  can  only  review  the  work 
as  Englishmen  and  Christians.  All  minor  topics  are  absorbed  in 
the  consideration  of  its  sweeping  mischief.  All  particular  censure 
is  lost  in  general  indignation :  before  the  head  can  examine,  the 
heart  has  decided.  When  an  attack  is  made  upon  the  sources 
of  human  happiness  and  comfort,  we  are  in  no  temper  for  dis- 
crimating  observations ;  it  is  hard,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
<do  even  critical  justice.  The  variegated  skin,  and  graceful  folds 
of  the  adder,  have  no  beauty  for  him  who  sees  its  menacing 
approach^  and  apprehends  its  mischievous  power. 

We  scarcelv  know  the  book  from  the  perusal  of  which  we 
:.have  returnea  more  dejected  than  from  that  which  now  lies 
before  us.  In  the  poems  of  this  class  we  generally  find  the 
display  of  a  blank  and  stupid  profligacy  of  heart,  a  dullness  to 
all  the  delights  of  innocent  sensibuity ;  but  not  so  here ;  vir- 
tuous happiness  and  unspotted  pleasures  are  alluded  to  with 
sufficient  frequency  and  force,  to  make  the  general  strain  of  the 
performance  look  rather  like  apostasy  than  an  innate  depravity 
of  disposition ;  and  our  vexation  is  doubled  by  the  testimonies 
which  the  work  itself  bears  to  the  competency  of  its  author  to  des- 
jcribe  with  much  higher  poetical  success  the  qualities  which  adorn 
and  illustrate,  than  those  which  disgrace  and  betray  his  fellow  be- 
ings. Most  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  readers  he  has  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  slip-shod  manner  of  versifying,  in  which  his  genius 
delights  to  lounge  in  the  laxity  and  slovenliness  of  indecent  and 
unprincipled  disorder;  and  so  fascinating  does  he  seem  to  find 
this  fallacious  facility  of  composition,  that  he  has  laid  out  for 
himself  a  sempiternal  theme  of  reprobate  sing-song,  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  imaginary  youthful  debauchee;  a  "  pretextatus 
adulter  "  of  the  grossest  description :  of  one  who  carries  his  pol- 
lutions from  place  to  place,  living  in  the  world  as  in  a  capacious 
brothel,  and  having  no  other  intercourse  with  society  than  that 
which  tends  to  loosen  its  cements,  and  scatter  its  foundations. 
This  pretty  pupil  of  pleasure  is  very  carefully  adorned,  arid  re- 
commended by  as  much  beauty  and  bravery  as  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  could  command,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  interest 
jn  the  eyes  of  those  who  require  something  beyond  mere  animal 
passion  to  engage   their  sympathies.     He  is  that  same   right 
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handsome.^ and  chivalrous  sort  of  vagrant  voluptuary,  who  lor 
these  twenty  years  past  has  usurped  so  large  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry,  improved  in  this  instance  by  a  certain  callous 
efieminacy  of  heart,  which  lust  and  insensibility  must  combine  to 
produce. 

What  the  pleasure  can  be  to  one  that  claims  kindred  with 
humanity,  in  putting  such  a  being  forward,  in  colours  captivat*- 
in^  and  deceptions  to  the  weak  and  unwary,  in  attenuating  his 
crimes  by  the  sportiveness  of  wit,  and  in  treating  with  humour 
what  the  honest  and  considerate  must  turn  from  with  disgust 
we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive.  We  would  willingly  think 
that  the  author  of  this  anonvmous  poem  (the  most  acceptable 
present  which  has  been  made  to  the  devil  of  any  production  of 
recent  ingenuity),  has  not  measured  with  a  malignant  fore- 
cast the  whole  compass  of  the  mischief  it  may  produce,  but  that 
from  a  strange  apathy  of  soul  to  the  soul's  supreme  concern,  and 
a  morbid  habit,  now  grown  irresistible,  of  justifying,  if  not  in- 
dulging the  lo.west  enjoyments  of  sense,  he  has  not  feared  to  do  his 
part  towards  opening  the  flood-gates  for  vice  to  rush  in  upon  the 
fair  domains  of  civilized  life.  We  would  not  have  this  anonymous 
author  suppose  that  we  charge  him  with  these  offences  against 
'  society  upon  Christian  grounds  alone.  The  honest  heathen^ 
with  the  light  of  nature  and  his  conscience  for  his  guides,  has 
long  set  the  seal  of  his  reprobation  upon  this  mental  prostitution^ 
diis  gratuitous  propagation  of  sin  and  misery.  The  principle 
of  modesty, — ^the,  spirit  of  conscious  shame, — the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie,  are  so  obviously  the  first  constituents  of  society, — 
so  plain  and  familiar  is  the  deduction  from  history  and  expe- 
rience, that  sensuality  approximates  man  to  the  brute, — ^that  it 
issues  in  blood,  and  all  the  varieties  of  crime, — that  it  defeats  the 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  sexual  passion  itself, — that  *its  ten- 
dency is  to  dissolve  the  social  union  into  selfish  and  savage  in- 
dividuality; so  necessary,  in  short,  is  its  coercion  as  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  civilization,  that  while  the  gross  traditions 
of  their  wretched  mythology  filled  the  pagan  heaven  itself  with 
pollution  and  scandal,  the  condition  and  exigence  of  the  social 
system  compelled  the  recognition  among  men  of  those  duties 
and  decencies  to  which  their  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  strangers* 
Whatever  the  gods  might  do,  man's  happiness,  it  was  early  per- 
ceived, demanded  another  constitution  of  things.  A  scheme  of 
ethics,  bred  out  of  the  necessities  of  human  condition,  opposed 
itself  to  the  examples  of  an  unhallowed  rabble  of  deities.  It 
ought,  indeed,  to  shame  us  to  reflect  what  a  small  proportion  of 
thef  works  of  the  heathen  classics  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  passions.  They  are  stained  with  their  impurities,  but 
their  impurities  have  often  then-  apology  in  their  general  subject^ 
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«md  always  in  their  religioiis  ignorance :  and  thus  far  we  are  bold  to 
dissert  concerning  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  classic 
tintiquity,  that  has  come  down  to  us,  the  express  object  of  which 
9ias  been  to  put  the  passions  into  commotion ;  positively  none 
in  which  virtue  has  been  ridiculed  as  virtue,  and  the  9rpeirov,  or 
the  decens,  been  attempted  to  be  laughed  ont  of  countenance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  wit  should  hsve  any  alliance  with 
^decency ;  nor  can  we  see  any  rational  warf  of  accounting  for  our 
Taeing  speculatively  pleased  with  that  ivhich  tends  practically  to 
4>ring  on  sorrow  and  suffering,  imless  we  look  for  the  cause  in  the 
turpitude  of  the  natural  heart  of  man,  always  disposed  to  rise  vin- 
clictively  a^inst  those  restraints  which  curtail  his  pleasures,  or 
condemn  his  conduct.  It  may  be  considered,  that  the  cause  of 
^profligacy  has  reached  its  consumraation  of  success,  when  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  persuaded  to  accept  at  once  the  very  appearance 
of  virtue  as  the  proof  of  hypocrisy.  Under  this  name  every 
form  of  virtue  may  be  successfully  attacked ;  but  with  respeut 
to  chastity,  not  even  such  artifice  or  management  seems  to  be 
thought  necessarv.  Not  the  appearance,  but  the  reality  is  the  jest; 
and  though  it  be  that  which  crowns  and  consecrates  the  map- 
nage  union,  and  is  the  grace  and  honour  of  womanhood ;  though 
it  be  that  which  makes  the  sexual  connexion  the  ^^  true  source^ 
human  offspring," — the**  loyal,  just,  and  pure  *'  estate,  from  which  ! 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother 

can*  alone  arise,  and  which  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  society  ;  yet  in  an  age  when  all  this  is  well  seen  and 
understood,  it  continues,  from  some  strange  perversion  of  senti- 
ment, to  be  the  best  joke  in  the  world  to  laugh  it  to  scorn.  It 
may  be  said,  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  book  before 
us ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  impute  to  an  author  any  meaning 
beyond  the  literal  impart  of  his  expressions;  and  it  is  very  true, 
that  it  is  no  where  said  explicitly  in  this  work,  that  chastity,  or 
the  marriage  vow,  or  domestic  affection,  or  decorum  of  manners, 
or  self-restraint,  or  virtuous  forbearance,  are  wrong  things,  or 
ridiculous  pretences;  they  are  nowhere  called  laughable,  but 
they  are  every  where  laughed  at :  the  very  humour  of  the  com- 
position consists  in  a  contemptuous  and  reprobate  banter, 
couched  in  a  mock  sobriety  of  phrase,  and  a  degrading  familia- 
rity of  manner  in  the  treatment  of  truths  unutterably  solemn  ;— 
in  ironical  compliments  to  virtue,  and  such  an  encouraging  good- 
humoured  disapprobation  of  vice  as  must  be  taken  in  gooa  part 
by  the  devil  himself.  Gibbon,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  nowhere 
in  his  history  passed  a  censure  upon  Christianity  in  terms ;  he 
treats  it  occasionally  with  a  courtesy  of  diction ;  but  we  suppose 
it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  it  is  not  the  manifest  aim  of  that 
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performance  to  asperse  its  holy  character,  and  invalidate  the 
proofs  of  its  divine  origin. 

One  of  the  principal  resources  of  wit  is  the  vivacious  ao^ 
Ingenious  approximation  of  contrarieties:  he»  therefore,  tha^ 
holds  in  contempt  whatever  is  most  exalted,  pure,  and  venerable^ 
most  important  to  the  soul's  peace,  and  man's  everlasting  doon^ 
has,  without  doubt,  a  great  advantage  as  a  humourist; — he  has 
a  lar^e  inheritance  in  the  territory  of  wit; — nothing  to  him  is 
.«acred  or  interdicted,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  infallible  than 
his  success  in  producing  merriment,  whenever  it  pleases  him  to 
bring  into  juxta-position  holy  and  unhallowed  things,  or  to 
apply  the  language  that  belongs  to  what  is  ordinary  and  basi^ 
to  those  things  which  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  has 
made  the  objects  of  our  habitual  reverence.  To  treat  lightly  and 
jocosely  the  chastity  of  women,  though  on  that  attribute  hangs 
the  honour,  and  the  grace,  and  the  peace  of  society,  is  a  very 
sure  game  for  the  humourist  to  play.  Good  men  may  abhor  it^ 
and  wise  men  may  despise  it,  for  no  doubt  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
destructive,  but  the  great  and  morbid  multitude  devour  the  joke; 
every  vulgar,  delighted  fool  exults  in  his  discovery  of  its  mis* 
chievous  meaning,  and  every  debauchee  is  most  comfortably  con* 
.vinced  by  it  that  self-denial  is  only  hypocrisy,  virtue  nothing  but 
seeming;  and  honesty,  as  well  as  wit,  entirely  on  the  side  of  hi^ 
own  free  and  pleasurable  course. 

Of  these  dispositions  the  author  of  the  poem  under  review  has 
been  very  adroit  in  availing  himself.  By  a  skilful  use  of  these  proe- 
pensities  of  our  nature  he  has  succeeded  (to  borrow  the  language 
of  a  very  different  sort  of  poet)  in  "  painting  damnation  gay;" — m 
representing,  villany  as  a  very  facetious  sort  of  thing;  lust  as  a 
very  harmless  sport ;  and  the  world  as  a  sort  of  moral  wHdernesis 
for  the  wide  and  predatory  range  of  the  passions.  In  the 
licentious  life  and  amatory  adventures  of  a  profligate  young 
Spaniard,  a  train  is  laid  for  undermining  that  early  conser** 
vative  principle  of  shame,  which  has  a  spontaneous  growth 
in  tender  minds,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  pure  moral  gifl  of 
nature.  The  scene  with  which  this  Third  Canto  opens  is  one 
c£  downright  sensuality  under  the  disguise  of  love,  between  the 
daughter,  in  the  absence  of  her  father,  and  her  paramour,  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  under  the  paternal  roof.  This  intercourse  has 
all  the  sanction  and  attraction  which  florid,  inflammatory,  and 
.delusive  colouring  could  confer  upon  it ;  and  to  prevent  the  r&» 
volting  principle  of  shame  from  operating  against  it  in  the  younj^ 
.reader  of  either  sex,  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  marria^ 
appear  both  ridiculous  and  useless,  except  when  it  serves  as  me 
cover  of  an  adulterous  connection.  Nothing  in  the  literature  of 
our  country  occurs  to  our  recollection  more  utterly  reckless  pf 
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the  elements  of  social  onion  than  the  introdactory  pages  erf*  die 
Third  Canto  of  this  poem,  though  we  cannot  say  where,  prin- 
cipally, to  fix  onr  censure.  Tlie  mischief  resides  in  the  texture 
cf  the  whole  composition,  and  is  so  much  a  part  of  its  geoios 
and  spirit,  that  the  poem  is  incapable  of  expurgation.  We  hsre 
Iieard  it  said  that  the  poet  intends  to  give  it  a  moral  ending :  bat 
the  diing  is  inlpossible.  Any  thing  added  to  the  work,  arocting 
a  moral  conclusion,  would  become  irony  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. The  most  moral  mode  of  terminating  the  poem  woeld  be 
to  abandon  it  abruptly  in  its  unfinished  state;  or,  if  it  must  have 
a  r^ular  catastrophe,  let  the  hero  be  hanged  for  murder,  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  career  of  lust,  with  a  suitable  exhor- 
tation to  the  bystanders  to  learn  from  his  fate  the  value  of  moral 
discipline  and  early  flagellation.  After  having  brought  this 
miserable  tale  to  this  poetically  just  conclusion,  a  sort  of  expia- 
tory canto  might  very  usefully  succeed,  in  which  the  genius  of 
the  author,  wearied  with  its  own  tautology  of  voluptuous  descrip^ 
tion,  and  ashamed  of  catering  so  long  tor  debauched  appetites, 
may  assert  its  proper  sphere,  and  rise  to  its  true  elevation,  with 
an  apotheosis '  like  that  of  Pompey,  from  its  carnal  dregs  to  the 
pure  expansion  of  its  native  ether. 

The  author  will  not  follow  our  advice.  We  have  no  such  silly 
expectation :  but  we  are  sure  that  if  he  would  so  do,  he  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  his  muse.  The  details  of 
wantonness  must  grow  dull  by  repetition;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  after  so  much  monotony  of  lustful  description,  the 
sated  ear  of  profligacy  itself  would  find  a  little  virtue  refreshing. 
The  Turks  and  the  Greeks  are,  after  all,  very  nasty  fellows;  and 
an  English  hospital  is  sweeter  far  than  any  Mahometan  haram. 
These  protracted  tales  of  exaggerated  delights  may,  therefore^ 
come  at  last  to  be  wearisome  even  to  the  vicious.  There  is  a  sort 
of  natural  craving  in  almost  all  minds  for  something  of  verity,  or 
probability,  or  utility,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  substantial  content. 
Miserable  indeed  will  be  the  fate  of  this  poem  if,  after  so  much 
expense  of  prurient  co/ritation,  the  gay  critics  of  the  Bond  Street 
or  St.  James's  reading  room  should  pronounce  it  flat  in  spite  of  its 
profaneness  and  obscenity.  Let  it  be  considered,  therefore,  and  in 
good  time,  by  its  author,  whether  the  vista  of  this  voluptuous  nar- 
rative is  not  likely  on  its  present  plan  to  be  carried  out  into  too 
much  length  for  its  dimensions  and  elevation ;  so,  perhaps,  as  to 
make  the  eye  of  the  debauchee  himself  languish  for  the  restoration 
of  daylight  and  decency.  If  once  the  readers  of  Don  Juan  should 
begin  to  entertain  this  feeling  of  impatience,  farewell  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  poem ;  it  will  perish  like  fruit  that  rots  before  it  is 
ripe,  nipped  by  the  frost  of  neglect,  and  thrown  among  other 
oflals  of  putrefaction  upon  the  dunghill. 
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But  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  production  die  this  sort  of 
natural  though  premature  death.  We  wish  its  author  summarily, 
and  we  may  say,  sublimely,  to  terminate  its  existence;  and  pro- 
ceed with  his  expiatory  Canto  as  above  recommended.  Wc 
think  we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  we  say,  that  were  his 
talents  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  the  best  hopes 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  they  would  be  found  adequate  to  the  lofty 
theme.  Some  touches  there  are  in  his  present  poem  which  show 
that  he  can  conceive,  and  why  can  he  not  relish,  the  pure,  the 
wholesome,  the  holy,  and  the  happy?  To  prove  the  justness  of 
our  opinion  of  his  powers  in  the  description  and  recommendation 
of  what  is  interesting  and  lovely  in  morals,  we  select  with  plea- 
sure the  following  passage : 

"  Sweet  hour  of  twilight! — in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood,  ^ 

Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  roe. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I 

**  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echos,  save  ray  steed's  and  miile, 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 

Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

**  Oh  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  things—' 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  br^ng'st  the  cliild,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast 

**  Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  tne  dying  day's  decay ; 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 
Ah  1  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns ! 
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**  When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd^ 
Amid^  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoyM, 
Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  apon  his  tomb : 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour."         (P.  61'*^68.) 

We  know  how  little  our  praise  or  blame  is  heeded  by  this  poet; 
still,  however,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  him  and  to  truth  to  say,  that 
the  above  lines  are  very  sweet,  and  have  strongly  the  savour  of 
virtuous  sensibility.  They  throw  a  sort  of  perfume  over  the 
whole  poem,  and  for  that  we  are  angry  with  them.  They  are  quite 
out  of  place  in  their  present  situation,  and  hold  us,  alas  1  but  for 
a  moment,  in  a  comfortable  exemption  from  the  surrounding 
impiety  and  impurity,  like  the  dream  of  the  dungeon,  that  for  a 
few  short  moments  sports  with  the  fancy  of  the  prisoner,  chang- 
ing the  scene  from  damp,  and  darkness,  and  unclean  reptiles,  to 
the  threshold  of  his  once  happy  home,  where  his  children  seem 
to  smile,  and  the  birds  to  sing  as  before,  and  the  flowers  to  regale 
him  with  their  accustomed  ooours. 

To  the  few  lines  we  have  above  quoted,  we  will  add  a  pretty 
playful  scene,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  poet  could  con- 
template with  a  true  taste  and  tact  tne  combination  of  innocence 
and  beauty  in  untainted  youth : 

"  And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls, 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving. 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls ; 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; 

Their  leader  sang— ^and  bounded  to  her  song^ 

With  choral  step  and  voice^  the  virgin  throng. 
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And  here>  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trays, 

Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  it«  vine. 
The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er, 
Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck*d,  their  mellow  store 

**  A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers; 
While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
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His  sober  head»  majestioally  tame. 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
His  brow^  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

"  Their  classical  profiles,  jmd  glittering  dresses, 

Their  large  black  eyed,  and  sofl  seraphid  cheeks. 
Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses. 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks. 
The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 
*  So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e'er  grow  older.'' 

(P.  18, 19.) 

We  read  these  passages  as  we  have  read  others  of  this  poet  with 
a  melancholy  oi¥^our  minds  which  we  cannot  describe^  That  a 
man  with  these  great  powers  for  the  description  of  what  is  good,— 
with  a  mind  to  which  nature  has  revealed  all  her  secret  sympa- 
thies,— with,  we  had  almost  said,  a  destiny,  a  vocation  to  the 
support  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  to  life  and  humanity,  should 
find  it  the  most  pleasurable  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  cotnpose  a 
poem  which  no  wise  or  virtuous  parent  ean  tolerate  for  ten 
minutes  under  his  roof^  i«  a  case,  the  importance  of  whieh  would 
not  be  overrated  if  treated  as  a  subject  of  national  regret.  It  is 
not  in  the  gross  indecency  of  the  poem  that  its  great  mischief 
resides.  Much  certainly  is  found  in  i  calculated  to  stimulate 
passions  which  want  no  excitement,  and  which,  like  the  winds  of 
Eolus,  must  be  kept  under  a  perpetual  guard  for  the  civilized 
world  to  be  suffered  to  hold  together.  This  is  sad  enough ;  but 
it  is  sadder  far  to  observe  that  throughout  this  hard-hearted  pro- 
duction a  constant  jesting  is  kept  up  with  God's  ordinances,  and 
man's  relations  and  duties.  What  may  be  the  motive  to  this 
disorganizing  industry,  and  what  the  gratification,  we  cannot 
distinctly  perceive ;  it  is  among  the  arcana  of  man's  anomalous 
constitution ;  but  we  can  very  distinctly  perceive  what  must  be 
the  end  of  all  this  to  the  writer  himself.  That  clear  understanding 
which  he  has  in  various  places  shown  himself  to  possess  of  the 
good  and  right,  of  the  amiable  and  pure,  will  very  soon  turn 
against  him,  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief 
he  has  been  doing  at  that  season  when  the  effective  portion  of  life 
shall  be  in  the  retrospect,  and  the  opportunity  of  compensation 
shall  be  past. 

**  Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end ; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus'  seem^s  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend. 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinking; 
Our  sin;  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mendj 
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Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far. 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

**  But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  levels 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man,-— and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil^ 

That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast: 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean. 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

**  As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow. 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 
**  "LesL^/*  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion. 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

**  And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep }  and  if  I  weep, 

'Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  which  we  must  steep 

First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  spring 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 

Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx; 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

**  Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the. creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 

Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

**  To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme. 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  revell'd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time. 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings  despotic; 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

0 

**  How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 
Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see ; 
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But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here."  (P.  71 — 74.) 

We  have  exhibited  the  last  extracted  passage  from  the  poem 
before  us  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  bantering  manner  in  which 
the  whole  poem  proceeds,  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  poet 
reconciles  to  himself  his  mode  of  being  merry.     His  nursery  read- 
ing might  have  taught  him  that  what  may  be  sport  to  one  may 
be  death  to  others,  and  his  subsequent  reasoning  can  scarcely  have 
left    him    ignorant  that  to   render  ridiculous  what  should  be 
regarded  with  reverence  is  forbidden  by  the  voice  of  humanity^ 
and  by  every  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures.     We  will  not  accuse  him  of  "  a  strange  design  against 
the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land; "  but  we  do  accuse  him  of  the 
fact  of  publishing  poems  which  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
loosen  the  creed,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  land;  and  we 
farther  say,  that  if  he  be  really  unconscious  of  the  injury  which 
this  poem  is  calculated  to  produce,  his  is  the  extraordinary  case  of 
a  ma'n  consummately  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  weapon  without  being 
aware  of  its  purpose  or  its  power.     The  author  does  not  favour 
the  world  with  his  name,  but  we  gather  from  the  poem  before  us, 
that  he  does  not  correctly  describe  himself  where  he  tells  us,  that 
his  "sere  fancy  falls  into  the  yellow  leaf,"  or  that  his  "imagination 
droops  her  pinion."    We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  powers 
of  his  intellect^  and  hardly  think  that  there  exists  the  roan  who 
could  reprobate  in  finer  or  more  feeling  terms  the  pernicious 
character  of  the  poem  we  are  considering,  or  show  it  in  more 
decided  contrast  with  the  graces  of  morality.     But  even  if  he 
should  be  disposed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  such  an  atone- 
ment, the  misfortune  is,  that  much  of  the  mischief  already  done 
may  be  past  recalling.     He  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Rambler^ 
has  "  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  covered  with  flowers  the 
thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blan- 
dishments, and  stronger  allurements,"  may  have  wrought  the  full 
success  of  his  labours  on  many  upon  whom  the  grave  has  already 
heaped  its  mound,  and  whose  ears  are  sealed  against  his  recanta- 
tions.    What  apology  can  the  profane  or  licentious  writer  offer 
to  the  parent,  whose  son  has  died  in  his  transgressions,  rendered 
unrepentant  by  the  encouragement  his  works  have  afforded  him : 
the  .account  must  be  settled  before  the  Great  Judge  on  the  day  of 
final  retribution. 

^  The  press,"  saiys  a  very  great  and  good  man  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  mourning  over  the  mischiefs  of  licentious  compositions, 
^1  has  spread  the  poison  far,  and  scattered  wide  the  mortal  infec- 
tion.    Unthinking  youth  have  been  enticed  to  sin  beyond  the 
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vicious  propensities  of  nature,  plunged  early  into  diseases  and 
death,  and  sunk  down  to  damnation  in  multitudes.  Was  it  for 
this  that  poesy  was  endued  with  all  those  allurements  that  lead 
the  mind  away  in  pleasing  captivity?  Was  it  for  this  that  she  was 
&rnished  with  so  many  intellectual  charms,  that  she  might  seduce 
the  heart  from  God,  the  original  beauty,  the  most  lovely  of  beinga? 
Could  those  sweet  and  resistless  forces  of  metaphor,  wit,  sounds 
and  number  be  given  that  they  should  be  ranged  under  the  baor 
&er  of  the  great  malicious  spirit,  to  invade  the  rights  of  heaven^ 
and  bring  swift  and  everlasting  destruction  upon  men  ?  How  will 
these  allies  of  the  nether  world,  the  lewd  and  profane  ver^fiers^ 
stand  aghast  before  the  great  Judge,  when  the  ruin  of  so  many 
souls  whom  they  never  saw  shall  oe  laid  to  the  chsu'ge  of  their 
writings,  and  dreadfully  requited."  The  poem  under  review 
has  brought  the  above  passage  to  our  minds  with  a  stronger 
feeling  of  its  tenderness,  its  truth,  and  its  pathos.  It  paints 
with  great  force,  but  without  exaggeration,  the  real  predi«> 
cament  of  those  who  thus  turn  the  best  gifts  of  God  against  the 
blessed  giver,  and  gratuitously  consign  uie  whole  advantage  of 
4faem  to  the  great  spiritual  enemy  of  nis  creatures. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
character  of  this  poem  is  this,  that  it  delights  m  extractii^ 
ridicule  out  of  its  own  pathos.  While  it  brings  the  tears  o£ 
sympathy  into  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  thb  it  often  does,  for 
come  they  must  at  the  potent  bidding  of  this  enchanter^  a  hearts 
less  humour  immediately  succeeds,  snowing  how  little  the  writer 
participates  in  the  emotion  he  excites.  Skilful  to  play  upoa 
another's  bosom^  and  to  touch  with  mysterious  art  the  fin^ 
chords  of  sensibility  himself,  he  is  all  the  while  an  alien  to  his  own 
jnag^cal  creation,  frigid  amidst  his  own  fires,  and  without  a  single 
fibre  in  accordance  with  his  own  affecting  melody.  With  a  melanr 
choly  sweep  of  his  lyre  he  dissolves  the  soul  into  tenderness  and 
pity,  and  then,  profanely  sporting  with  the  feelings  be  has  excitec^ 
resumes,  with  an  apparent  alacrity,  the  levity  of  his  habitual  maa«» 
fier,  lets  his  heart  triumph  over  his  imagination,  and  after  dipping 
bis  pencil  in  the  colours  of  heaven,  delignts  to  merge  it  again  in  the 
pollutions  of  his  own  malicious  wit.  There  is  as  much  bad  tast^ 
in  this  as  there  is  moral  mischief.  It  is  true  that  this  existence  i^ 
a  medley  of  joy  and  sorrow,  close  upon  each  other's  confines ;  and 
that  moral  and  pathetic  representations  of  li&  in  prose  or  verse 
proceeding  in  correspondence  with  the  reality,  admit  of  beii^ 
checquered  by  grave  and  gay,  pensive  and  playful  moods ;  bat 
thev  must  not  be  suffered  to  run  one  into  another  and  disturb 
each  other's  impressions.  Sorrow  is  engrossing — nor  can  the 
heart  at  the  same  time  lend  itself  to  two  opposite  emotions;  but  of 
all  incongruities,  the  most  irreconcilable  are  thos«i  which  are  ex^ 
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bibited  in  the  noblest  and  tbe  meanest  parts  of  our  moral  nature ; 
for  there  is  a  fastidiousness  in  our  finer  sympathies  which  makea 
the  jar  intolerable  when  they  find  themselves  on  a  sudden  in  con* 
iSMCt  with  unchaste  allusions  and  coarae  merriment.  We  rduc» 
iantly  i^uote  any  of  the  vioious  passives  of  this  worj^  but  we  thiolc 
Ibat  wha^  follow^  will»  wiJh  as  little  offence  to  decenpy  as  could  bj^ 
JuqMd  for  in  any  of  the  .censurable  parts  of  the  poan9i»  exemplify 
tUb  oaQous  carelessness  of  the  poet  respecting  eyeia  the  inteEfat 
Mod  auccefis  of  the  passages  addressed  to  his  lieader!^  ^iMibilitjr* 

^  I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  toonight. 

Even  as  >they  gaaed,  a  sudden  trfimor  oame» 
And  swept,  as-^twere,  across  their  heart's  delight^ 

Like  the  wind  o'er  a  bi»p*atri[ig«  or  a  flamet 
When  one  is  shook  in  souudy  and  one  in  sight ; 

And  thus  some  boding  Hashed  through  either  framCt 
And  called  from  Juai^'s  breast  a  faint  low  si^» 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidee's  eye. 

*^  That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem*d  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sup. 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone ; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
Por&elings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

**  She  turn'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 

Which  makes  not  others  smile ;  then  turn'd  aside : 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem*d  short. 
And  mastered  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport— 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied— 

*  If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 

'  Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.* 

**  Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  pressed 

His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this. 
And  then  dismissed  the  omen  from  her  breast, 

Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 
And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best : 

Some  people  prefer  wine — 'tis  not  amiss ; 
I  have  tried  botn ;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heartache^ 

<<  One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  cl^oice, 
Woman  or  wine,  you'll  nave  to  undergo ; 
Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys: 

But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  know ; 
And  if  i  had  to  give  a  casting  voice, 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show,  ^ 
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And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either. 
It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither." 

(P.81— 8S-) 

But  the  muse  of  sorrow,  as  if  to  t&ke  her  revenge  upon  the 
"poet  for  these  profanations  of  her  altar,  deserts  him  sometimes  at 
a  moment  when  he  is  seriously  bent  upon  being  sublimely  impres- 
sive, and  leaves  him  to  the  treacherous  impulse  of  an  imagination 
'too  little  under  the  controul  of  a  protecting  taste.     As  a  punish- 
ment for  being  ludicrous  so  often  against  his  duty,  he  is  some- 
times ludicrous  against  his  will.    As  he  is  not  serious  where  he 
ought  to  be  so,  he  is  sometimes  ridiculous  where  he  would  feign 
be  otherwise.      In   representing  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
passions,  his  conceptions  are  apt  to  be  extravagant,  and  his  deli- 
neations distorted.     Eastern  manners  and  eastern  beauties  are 
characterised  so  much  by  their  identity ^and  their  dulness,  that  in 
the  effort  to  render  that  astonishing  which  he  cannot  msJce  inte- 
resting, he  sometimes  falls  into  insipid  hyperbole  and  puerile 
bombast.     He  gives  to  his  heroine  a  "  prophet  eye,"  and  talks  of 
***  weaning  her  eyes  back  to  old  thoughts,"   of  a   *'  bounding 
tosom,"  of  an  expression  "  serenely  savage,"  of  "  championing 
liuman  fears,"  with  which,  and  no  small  number  of  the  like  adven- 
turous phrases,  the  poet  startles  common  ears,  and  leaves  the  track 
of  common  sense  without  striking  into  the  path  of  poetical  licence* 
The  whole  scene  between  the  pirate  and  the  detected  lovers  is 
unworthy  of  the  poet ; — a  remarkable  instance  of  strenuous  and 
blustering  insignificance,  the  result  of  abortive  efforts  to  be  ori- 
ginal and  extraordinary.     Much  of  it  too  is  in  a  coarse  plebeian 
taste,  degenerating  almost  into  what  is  called  slang.     It  is  thus 
that  Don  Juan's  struggle  with  the  pirate's  servants  summoned 
into  the  apartment  to  secure  his  person,  is  described  as  termi- 
nating: 

**  The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  thirds  a  wary^  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 
His  man  was  fioor*d^  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red — 
One  on  the  arm>  the  other  on  the  head.''  (P.  95.) 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  following  verses,  marked  by 
feeble  familiarity  and  frigid  conceits: 

"  Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  I 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 
For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
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I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic^  , 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  mone  serious, 

**  Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill ! 
Ah !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack. 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym."  (p,  97,) 

And  then  we  have  the  catastrophe  of  the  young  lady  thus  in- 
troduced : 

**  The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan*s  gore. 
And  he  himself  o'ermaster*d  and  cut  down ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful^  her  own ; 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
*0n  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd/'  (P.  106.) 

The  passage  that  succeeds,  descriptive  of  her  madness  and  deaths 
occasionally  glistens  with  the  glow  of  the  poet's  genius^  but  is 
upon  the  whole  as  spiritless  as  it  is  pretending.  The  madness 
of  Haid^e  is  elaborately  and  prosingly  described.  The  poet 
makes  a  bungling  affair  of  it,  though  in  compliment  to  his 
heroine,  and  in  the  effort  to  do  her  justice,  he  becomes  unin- 
telligible, if  not  mad,  himself^  in  the  last  of  the  following  stanzas. 

**  Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme^ 

And  sung  of  love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  overclouded  brain ^ 

The  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

^*  Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close : 

Hers  was  a  phrensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hppe  to  save* 
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"  Yet  she  bctray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face. 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed^  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence  ^ 

Availed  for  either;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

'*  Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither'd  thus ;  at  last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past : 

And  they  who  watched  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  ipstant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh  I  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack ! 

**  She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 

A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; 

But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 
And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 

Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight : 
In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 
The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love/*    (P.  104—106.) 

What  is  called  the  5th  canto  of  this  miserable  poem  is  as 
weak  as  it  is  wicked.  It  is  calculated,  as  any  other  obscene  song 
or  ballad,  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  school-boys.  The 
dressing  up  of  a  youth  of  the  male  sex  in  female  apparel,  and 
bis  introduction  thus  attired  into  the  apartments  of  the  Sultana, 
eyre  the  circumstances  which  form  tne  sequel  of  this  pes- 
tilent production^  from  which  we  shall  quote  nothing,  but  rest 
contented  with  remarking  that  the  mannerism  of  the  author, 
and  the  identity  of  his  topics,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  the 
period  of  exhaustion  is  approaching.  We  suspect  he  must  feel 
conscious  of  this  himself,  and  be  sensible^of  a  gradual  diminution 
of  resource  as  he  goes  on  consuming  his  stock,  and  repeating  his 
sempiternal  task:  This  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  altogether 
below  his  general  standard ;  it  is  full  of  vulgarities  of  idiom  aod 
allusion,  and  seems  to  rest  its  whole  interest  upon  its  inflammatory 
strength,  and  poisonous  efficacy.  Its  humour  is  extremely  poor, 
and  of  most  flimsy  texture;  such  as  just  to  be  saved  among  the 
most  vicious  from  contempt  itself,  by  its  contempt  of  every  uiing 
to  which  the  name  of  virtuous  belongs.  To  see  such  genius 
so  debased  is  inexpressibly  disappointing,  but  to  see  virtue  so  re- 
venged is  matter  of  triunaph  to  her  partisans.  Yet  the  virtuous 
throughout  this  land  must  feel,  and  it  becomes  them  to  acknow- 
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itdge,  cfctft  it  4irmild  be  one  of  the  greatest  felicities  of  tke  time^ 
if  ."^e  au^or  of  Don  Juan,  ero  hiB  silver  cord  is  loosened,  end 
im  golden  bcywl  broken,  would  see  and  recognise  his  own  voca-- 
tion  td  honour,  iiie  real  value  to  the  world,  Jiis  duty  -to  himself 
ills  obligations  to  his  Miiker,  and  the  peril  of  bis  immortal  sotd. 
The  author  ^  I>on  Juan  lays  daim  to  bem^  very  devout,  anA 
gives  ius  with  aU  due  solemnity  a  confession  of  his  faith : 

*<  Some  '^kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say. 

In  nameless  print — that  1  have  no  devotion ; 

Bui;  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest. notion 

'Of  gettrag  into  Heaven  the  shortest  way; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earfh,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  Great  Whole, 

Who  hath  :produeed,  and  will  receive  the  soul."         (t^.€0.) 

Such  is  the  compendious  divinity  of  this  profoundly  religious 
man.  He  has  thus  found  a  royal  road  to  heaven,  not  by  the 
straight  gate  and  narrow  way,  but  by  a  privileged  route  which, 
he  has  carved  out  for  himself,  with  plenty  of  conveniences  and 
accommodations  by  the  way^  and  a  very  tasteful  travelling  ap*- 
pointment.  Such  a  novel  way  of  getting  to  heaven>  naturally 
excites  in  us  some  curiosity,  and  we  are  anxious  >to  know  in  the 
£rst  place,  what  is  the  nature  and  procedure  of  this  Icind  of  worr 
chip  to  which  we  are  invited  to  pray  with  the  pious  author  c^ 
Don  Juan ; — the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  the  earth,  air,  and 
stars  being  proposed  as  our  altars.  We  are  invited  to  "  dowa 
miih  him  and -pray ; "  *fir0t  of  all  tlien,  is  he  ever  onhiskoees 
)araying  ?  and  to  whom,  if  at  all?  and  what  or  ^bo  ma^  be  the 
*^  Great  Whole ''  to  whom  this  saintly  person  addresses liimself? 
The  only  answer  to  these  qu^tions  which  we  collect  from  4ie 
oi^ior  is  this,  that  ^  he  (i.  e.  the  ^  Great  Wbdle ')  hath  pro^- 
fliaoed^  and  will  receive  his  soul."  Whatever  piety 'there  majr 
"he^  :diere  is  certainhr  not  mudh  good  reasoning  in  thw  simple 
CBeed,  since  the  wfame  argument  on  which  it  is  founded  <i«  a  |)]at% 
vam  setpdtur.  It  by  do  means  follows  that  he  ^*  vi4>o  produced^ 
<W9U  receive  thesoid  "  of  him  whom  he  produced :  it  is  begginj^ 
Ae  whole  question ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  soul  may  be  rejectea 
%  him  who  .CFcated  it ;  and  it  may  be  that  there  are  terms,  into 
^iuch  the  author  «of  Don  Juan  has  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
inquire,  upon  wYAAi  the  aheiti&tive  of  rejecti<m  or  reception  is 
made  to  depend.  It  may  be  that  those  terms  are  contained  in  a 
hook,  which  Saoon,  mid  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Milton,  and 
Lq(^  and  Pascal,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  have  thought  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  into  which  the  devout  author  ot  Don  Juan  baa 
never  seriously  searched ;  and  by  searching  iaAo  which  it  might 
be  discovered  by  him  that  this  "  Great  Whole,"  is  but  a  very 
^mall  part  of  the  Deity  and  his  dispensations.     It  may  be  that 
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this  *^  Great  Whole  "  contemplated  by  our  poet,  and  his  meta- 
phorical altars,  are  altogether  little  better  than  heathen  concep- 
tions, and  downright  idplatry ;  it  may  be  the  language  of  hy- 
pocrisy; it  may  be  cant:  we  shall,  therefore,  certainly  refuse 
the  pious  invitation  of  the  author  of  Don  Juan  to  **  down  with 
him .  and  pray,"  till  we  have  more  certain  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  praying;  whether  it  be  to  the  Anima 
Mundi  of  the  old  mythology,  or  to  the  god  of  the  Houris  in  his 
Mahometan  paradise;  or,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  as  the  component  parts  of  this  great 
ideal  "  Whole,"  of  this  seraphic  adorer.  We  may  be  a  little 
fastidious  upon  this  subject,  but  we  doubt  whether  we  could  say 
amen  to  every  prayer  of  this  priest  of  Nature. .  Let  him,  indeed, 
begin  with  a  sincere  confession  that  there  is  no  health  in  him ; 
that  he  has  abused  the  best  gifts  of  his  creator ;  that,  with  a  capa- 
bility of  testifying  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the 
sublime  appearances  and  operations  of  the  natural  world,  in 
terms  so  suitable  and  effectual,  as  to  lead  multitudes  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  greatness  and  goodness,  he  has  laboured  in 
the  opposite  cause  with  a  lamentable  success ;  and  further,  let 
his  prayer  breathe  a  trembling  repentance,  and  supplicate  par- 
don through  the  only  righteous  intercessor ;  and  then,  after  such 
confession  and  prayer,  let  him  upon  any  altar  he  pleases,  the 
**  ocean  "  as  good  as  any,  sacrifice  all  he  can  collect  of  his  Don 
Juan,  and  we  will  with  afl  our  hearts  "  down  with  him  and  pray." 

Hxc  cedo,  ut  admoveam  templis  et  farre  litabo. 

After  all,  what  has  the  author  of  Don  Junn  derived  of  comfort . 
from  this  devotion  ?  this^too  we  should  know  before  we  are  con- 
tent to  "  down  with  him  and  pray."  He  has  not,  according  to 
liis  own  statement,  a  cheerful  mind.  ^^  Merry  "  is,  as  he  tells 
us,  where  he  repels  from  himself  the  imputation  of  ^^  a  design 
against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,"  ^^  a  novel  word  m 
iis  vocabulary."  (See  Canto  IV.)  And  why  should  it  be  so? 
cannot  the  "  mountains,  and  the  ocean,  the  earth,  air,  and  stars  ** 
infuse  cheerfulness  into  his  mind  ?  And  after  all,  does  it  turn 
out  that  those  ascetics  that  go  lo  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  read 
their  Bibles  on  week  days,  and  ^ive  soberly  and  circumspectly  in 
their  families  a,fter  the  good  old  English  fashion,  are  merrier 
iind  happier  far  than  this  privileged  out-a-doors  worshipper,  with 
Jiis  picturesque  altars,  and  his  universal  church  of  Nature.  The 
problem  is  not  of  difficult  solution :  this  physical  creed  does  not 
make  the  mind  sure  of  a  future,  however  satisfied  it  may  make 
us  with  this  present  world.  The  most  devout  of  this  sect  still 
asks  whether  there  be 

^*  A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore  ?  " 

a  doubt  which  is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  the  spirits,  to  inspire  dread, 
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and  banish  consolation.  Of  one  thing,  the  author  of  Don  Juan 
may  be  very  sure, — his  scenic  devotion  will  do  but  little  for  him 
at  the  close  of  life.  The  shadows  of  his  mortal  evening  will  hide 
from  view  his  old  friends  "the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  the 
earth  and  the  stars."  They  will  be  found  "  vain  things  to  save 
a  man,"  being  moreover  but  too  much  calculated  to  remind  him 
of  his  **  Don  Juan,"  When  that  time  shall  arrive,  and  arrive 
it  probably  soon  will,  we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  some  one  of 
those  ridiculed  men,  upon  whom  our  author  is  so  apt  to  be  merry, 
who  go  to  church  and  read  the  Bible,  will  gain  access  to  him, 
and  whisper  gently  and  persuasively  in  his  ear,  "  down  with  us 
and  pray,"  but  at  another  altar  than  *^  the  mountains,  or  the 
ocean,  or  the  earth,  or  the  air,  or  the  stars ; " — at  the  altar  where 
God  sends  forth  "  his  light  and  his  truth,"  and  says  *'  unto  the 
soul  I  am  thy  salvation ;  "  and  where  those  who  devoutly  praise 
the  name  of  their  God  do  it  simply  and  chiefly  "  because  it  is  so 
comfortable." 

We  have  now  nearly  said  our  say,  and  shall  add  only  two  or 
three  words  principally  respecting  ourselves.  Let  us  not  be 
suspected  of  any  feelings  of  hostility  towards  this  anonymous 
autnor;  nor  even  that  we  have  treated  his  production  with  seve- 
rity as  a  practical  confutation  of  the  lines  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  which  charged  us  with  having  received  a  present  from 
the  author  as  a  bribe  to  commend  his  performances.  Such  a 
nonsensically  wicked  assertion  we  felt  it  almost  beneath  us  to 
contradict.  The  earth  could  not  contain  a  man  so  stupid  or  so 
malignant  as  to  give  it  credence.  It  carried  in  itself  its  own 
contradiction :  no  man  offers  a  bribe,  and  then  tells  of  it.  To 
the  stanza  alluded  to,  therefore,  our  only  answer  shall  be,  that  all 
who  know  us,  or. know  how  the  British  Review  has  at  various 
times  treated  the  poems  of  one  who  writes  exactly  in  the  style  of 
this  anonymous  writer,  must,  we  flatter  ourselves,  be  satisfied  that 
we  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  despised  by  the  author  of  Don 
Juan. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  will  do  justice  according  to  our  motto. 
The  genius  of  the  writer  is  unquestionable.  There  are  passages 
in  the  work  before  us  of  considerable  merit  both  in  thought  and 
expression ;  but  they  stand  so  implicated  in  the  general  crimina- 
lity of  the  performance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  them  for 
praise.  They  are  frequent  endugh  to  make  every  good  man 
feelingly  lament  that  their  author  alone  should  be  insensible  to 
the  true  use  and  value  of  the  talents  which  gave  them  birth.  It 
is  true  that  minds  are  variously  constituted,  but  it  seems  prodi- 
^ous  that  any  mind  can  be  so  formed  as  at  once  to  be  conscious  of 
its  power  of  oiffusing  good,  and  yet  to  delight  in- doing  that  which 
must  obviously  sweU  the  catalogue  of  human  evils.    And  if  it  be 
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jiiaiDtaiii^d  that  ^r^t  gejDiisse3  are  often  inc^^able  pf^se^g^be 
.CQnsequeiiM:e6  .oftHeir  actiQOS,  we  have  then  to  iStruggb  ^th  the 
difficulty  )of  coucelviag  haw  a  lar^  and  (s^acioiis'm^lact  ^cfin  be 
^gnoraot  of  .the  dep^dewice  of  sooiety  upon  the^ov^eriUDeot  of  ,tjke 
passions;  upon  the  reverence 'which  should  encircle  the  marriage 
oed^  iipon  the  honourable  relations  which  should  emanate  frcopi 
it,  beautifully  tending  to  multiply  our  ^duties  toAn^  anodier^  wd 
increase  our  jCQJxetspondence  with  hea^ren.  Sucdy  the  ^genius 
which  has  produced  this  poetical  mischief  might  «s  easily  have 
'  i>eeome  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  have  thrown  an  attraistive 
'  luatre.over  its  charities  and  its  ^i^irtues.  'We  challenge,  th€ir6facp» 
our  right  in  this;genin&  It  is  n^ver  given  Xo  any  -man  for  hist^pnm 
pleasure,  but  fqr  tne  commoa  benefit ;  .and  he  who  has  made  it  .the 
jiource  of  injury  4nust  an3W.er  for  the  abuae  of  bis  hi|^  4xiiist  to 
him  wjbo  imposed  it,  Jtmaybe  that  the  author  of  this  uofeeliog 
performancey  low^ed  with  a  charitable  conjunction^  mag  atop 
while  a  sacrifice  to  virtue  and  to  society  may  yet  be  naadc^  md 
leave  his  poem^  by  being  thus  Interrupted,  ^  monument  ito  poste- 
jrity  of  .a  far  nobli^  sacrifice  itban.any  that  the  poet  has  made  {or 
.can  ever  make  onajay  of , the  altafs  befos^e  which  hfS .has »ba¥e 
invited  us  to  ^^dow^i  w(itih>hicn«and  pray;"  ^'Jbus  mountains  .or 
Jiis  ocean,  his  eat^hphi^  jJCi^onhisratar^" 

But  the  .truth  i§,  jtbat  4h^si9  ^Qittintaina  9S\A  other  faieaiities  of 
.nature, 

^<  All  that  tbe  |[enial  jray  ^jnncniBg  ^ilds. 
And  All  ihftt  jediQjB  APihe  jsQPg  of  even;; " 

.«(hiob  ane  jSM»  «p|ai|^  wqitements^lo  iwer3hip  in  tb^  sound  hfSXfmXj 
.oan  genierate^iOr^tti^hi^liqgSfin  itbe  winter  iof«  lioiaattftous  pomi. 
,  ;Such  a  anan  Qai^4iAd'ncHfte  pf  these  aUu^s  in  thefaoe  of  tbe^orm- 
.Aionon  whish  ^^^MJbor  af^on  Juan  so  fluently  dascaiHs.  Xb«y 
Are  in  theiaanr^iiU^tamiei^bey^M^  his  ken,  fad:.cenMMied  io4be/^ilii9- 
mn^y  of.the  land&Q4i«^•  He^ewld  never  see  tbeB»  for  ij^^un^ke 
^.bis  owA^Mnpiire-aacrifices;  beudes^which  the  ffiefies  ^jhis 
carnal  deities  are  stretched  athwart  the  interjacent  space. 

'^  £n  Tonder  nether  world  where  shall  he  sedc 
HiS  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace  ?" 

The  beauties  of  the  natural  are  but  half  revealed  to  ithoae  hy 

whom  the  beauti^s  of  the  >maral  world  are  defaced.  ^^  The  yisnal 

.Aerve"  must  first  be  ^*purged%with  euphrasy  and  rue."    ^^'Xhe 

4read  magnificenqe^df  heaven  "  ean  be  Sdt  only  by  >him  «;ho  ow- 

templates  the  Creator  there  enthroned  in  his  spiriiual^wodi^wr. 

How  dbould  the  least  vof  his  works  be  iippreciated  by  one  iwim  lOp- 

^  j)08es  him  inAhe^reatest?  by  qje^  who  does^hisxOiiidea^oHr  ^  Auaat 

.|;he mwal  adiranoemeat of , the  speoiesj  «nd  that loio.«t.a  tjjn6«?hcii 

jin  :uoiiKerBal  effort  (rf^edueaction  is  adding  infinitely  io  the  power 
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of*  every  mwA  engme  r  aftd  layfug  bare  and  exposed  to  every* 
impression  and  every  inAience,  the  afctive  energies  and  irritable 
fibre  of  man's  kmnoitarpBrt  Charity  tcf  tbemsefves  and  others^ 
daHsupen  smth  propagators  of  mrsehie^  for  thelbve  of  Ood  and 
<jf  their  neighbours,  to  desist^  before  the  "iron  entere  into  the 
SDttV  and  destroys  the  lasthope  of  sinking  humanity;  butitcalls 
in-  imn-:  the-  soul's  enemy  is  too  loud  in  their  fevour  for  its" 
yoiee  to*  be  heard,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  this  cruel:  insti- 
gator itf  added  the  clamour  of  those  who  "  are  inclosed  in  their 
own  fttt;"  and  find  their  best  entertainment  in  kugHing.  at  their 
owff'rain. 


Anr.  XIV. — Sketches  of  the  Domestic  Manners  and  Tnstiiuiions  of 
fhe  Romans.     I2mo.  pp.  358.     Baldwin  and  Co*  London,  1821. 

We  have  But  Httle  discriminative  knowledge  of  those  heroes' 
or  legislators  whose  public  lives  occupy  so  important  a  space  in 
history.  It  is  the  memorials  of  their  private  and  personal  habi- 
tttd€s  which  give  the  distinctive  tints  and  shades  of  their  character. 
The  military  <»inals  or  political  events  of  nations  present  pic- 
tures ^ualiy  defective.  Yet  it  is  with  military  transactions,  and 
political  aflairs,  that  general  history  is  exclusively  conversant; 
and  the  historical  student  is  like  the  traveller,  who,  from  the 
rapidity  of  his  journey,  or  the  heights  from  which  he  takes  his 
survey,  sees  only  the  grand  and  gigantic  features  of  a  spacious- 
country,  its  high  and  commanding  steeps,  its*  vast  and  boundless 
plains,  without  catching  a  glance  of  its  towns  and  hamlets  con- 
cealed by  forests,  or  emlx)somed  in  valleys. 

How  rarely  is  it  that  historians  are  safHciently  solicitous  to 
interweave  inta  their  narratives  those  pleasing  details  and  instruc-^ 
tive  sketches  of  private  manners  and  usages,  which  interpose,  as 
it  were,  refreshingresting  places  to  the  march  of  great  events,  and 
which,  without  degrading  bistorv  as  the  register  of  public  wisdoni, 
might  make  it  a^lso  the  oracle  of  domestic  prudence  ?  Of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  the  Athenians,  little  is  to  be  gleaned'  from  Hierodo-- 
ttty  or  Thvuydides*  If  it  were  not  for  the  valuable  treatise  of 
Xenophon,  which  throws  so  dear  a  light  upon  their  social  and 
^onomical  habits,  the  Symposium  of  tne  same  anthor,  and  that 
of' Plato,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  Deipnosophist  of  Athe^ 
iiaeus  (the  epistles  of  Alciphron  we  consider  as  decidedly  spurious), 
We  should  nave  been  nearly  destitute  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
hiUbric  testimony  respecting  that  interesting  people;  for  thougB 
incid^stal  notices  of  their  aaily  and'&millar  manners  are  bv  no 
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means  rare  in  the  ancient  writers,  they  have  never  been  sufficiently 
condensed  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  vast  outline  of  the  national 
portraiture,  with  its  minuter  traits  and  lineaments. 

Nor  is  the  remark  inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  the  little 
volume  before  us.  The  domestic  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Romans  passed  without  notice  from  contemporary  wri- 
ters. They  were  occupied  onlv  with  those  prominent  transac- 
tions which  overshadow  and  obscure  the  traces  of  social  and 
private  life ;  for  by  an  absurd  process  of  reasoning,  that  which 
was  common  and  familiar  to  those  historians,  they  considered  as 
equally  incapable  of  interesting  posterity;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, neglected  as  beneath  the  dignity,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes,  of  history.  Hence,  those  who,  like  Livy,  compiled  the 
monuments  of  past  events  from  the  writings  of  contemporary 
authors,  found  hardly  any  pictures  of  Roman  life  drawn,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  spot,  and  were  obliged  to  deduce  the  few  sketches 
of  society  and  manners  from  traditionary  or  conjectural  sources. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  rash  and  unauthorized  proposition  to 
assert,  that  a  truly  philosophical  history,  in  whicn  the  leading 
affairs  of  the  period  are  blended  with  these  interesting,  though 
less  obtrusive,  delineations  is  still  a  desideratum  in  letters.  lor 
a  nation's  story  is  but  half  told,  when  it  is  confined  to  the  osten- 
tatious transactions  of  policy  and  war,  and  the  great  councils 
which  swayed  its  destinies,  while  the  more  secret  but  equally 
powerful  influences  of  its  manneii^  and  customs,  its  passions  ana 
prejudices,  are  overlooked.  "Cum  vero"  says  Bacon,*  "id 
artificii  divini  sit  proprium,  ut  maxima  e  minimis  suspendat,  fit 
saepenumero  ut  hujusmodi  historise,  majora  tantum  persecuta^^ 
negotiorum  pompam  potius  et  solemnia,  quam  eorum  veros  fo- 
mites  et  texturas  subtiliores  ostendat;  quinetiam  etsi  consilia 
ipsa  addat,  atque  immisceat,  tamen  granditate  gaudens,  plus 
gravitatis  atque  prudeutiae  quam  revera  habent,  huraanis  actio- 
nibus  aspergat,  ut  Satyra  aliqua  possit  esse  verior  humanae  vitse 
tabulae,  quam  nonnuUa  ex  hujusmodi  historiis." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary,  as  the  author  of  this. little 
tl^atise  has  well  remarked,  that,  although  every  well  educated 
person  is  acquainted  with  the  Roman  history,  but  few  have  an. 
accurate  idea  of  Roman  manners. 

'*  It  is,  indeed/'  he  observes,  **  only  to  be  acquired  by  toiling  throu^ 
a  variety  of  authors  with  which  the  generality  of  readers  are  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted ;  and  ladies,  in  particular,  are  deterred  from  the 
study  by  the  classical  allusions  and  the  learned  quotations  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  usually  enveloped. 

'*  It,  therefore,  occurred  to  the  Author,  that  a  concise  account  of 


*  De  Augment.  Sclent.  J.  9. 
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the  state  of  society  in  ancient  Rome,  clothed  in  plain  language,  di» 
Tested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  Latin  terms,  and  primed  of  aU  siibjecti^ 
which  offend  against  delicacy,  could  not  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  completing  their  education ;  ana 
might,  ])erhaps,  not  prove  unacceptable  to  some  of  riper  years.  He 
claims  no  other  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
than  that  of  having  attentively  compared  various  authorities,  and  of 
having  recorded  such  facts,  only,  as  are  either  incontestibly  established^ 
or  generally  received.  The  learned  reader  will,  indeed,  discover  some 
on  which  a  difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  best  informed  com- 
mentators; but,  as  it  was  not  the  Author's  object  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  respecting  them,  he  has  adopted,  without  remark,  that 
which  appeared  to  him  the  most  entitled  to  preference.  It  may  also  be 
objected,  that  many  of  the  instances  he  has  adduced  are  trite ;  that  the 
quotations  from  the  poets  are  too  numerous ;  and,  that  he  has  omitted 
some  prominent  features  in  the  Roman  character.  But,  an  historical 
work  must  necessarily  contain  allusions  to  facts  already  known ;  the 
poets  have  only  been  introduced  when  the  author  conceived  that  they 
would  elucidate  the  subject  with  more  advantage  than  he  could  him- 
self; and,  for  the  omission  of  scenes,  often  disgusting  in  themselves^ 
and  from  which  neither  valuable  information  could  be  derived,  nor  any 
moral  inference  deduced,  no  apology  is  deemed  necessary/'  (Pref. 
p.  vi,  vii.) 

This  rational  apology  for  an  unassuming  but  able  work  would 
have  rendered  us  unwilling  to  qualify  our  commendations  by 
petty  censures  of  those  slight  inaccuracies  which  must  be  more  or 
less  incident  to  all  compilations.  We  are  happy,  however,  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  general  correctness  of  its  execution. 
One  or  two  defects  we  think  it  right  to  notice,  not  from  an  incli- 
nation to  take  captious  exceptions,  but  for  the  sake  of  offering  a 
few  intimations  of  which  the  author  may  probably  find  it  expe- 
dient to  avail  himself  in  a  future  edition.  In  the  first  place,  its 
arrangement,  we  think,  is  radically  erroneous.  A  mere  refer- 
ence to  the  table  of  contents  will  render  any  further  remark  oa 
this  head  superfluous.  For  instance,  from  Chap.  4,  to  Chap.  1 1> 
are  comprehended  the  following  topics : 

Chap.  4.  On  the  City  of  Rome;  Medical  Practice;  and 
Money. — Chap.  5.  On  Villas  and  Gardens. — Chap.  6.  On  the 
Computation  of  Time;  the  Ministers  of  Worship  and  Religion. 
— Chaps.  7  and  8.  On  the  Morning  and  Evening  Avocations  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Rome. — Chap.  9.  On  Galleries  and  Libra- 
ries.— Chap.  10.  On  Aqueducts  and  Baths. — Chap.  11.  On 
Hocuses  and  Furniture ;  and  ihe  Etiquette  of  Supper. 

Now  it  is  not  unjust  to  remark,  that  this  is  a  most  chaotic 
arrangement  of  the  author's  materials.  Villas  and  gardens 
ought  to  .have  been  treated  of  in  the  same  chapter  with  housea 
and  furniture ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discern  the  association  of  such 
subjects  as  "the  City  of  Rome — Medical  Practice— and  Money/* 


^There'  shoiold  have  been  a  more  visible  connexion  between' tiie 
severftl  heach  of  disquisition,  however  impracticable  it  miglit 
Bave  been  to  preserve  a  plan  altc^ether  continuous  and  unbroken* 
Galleries  and  libraries  did  not  require  a  separate  chapter^  nor 
ought  th^  to  have  been  detached  from  the  villas  or  houses 
^f  which  they  formed  a  part.  There  Ls^  also  a  minute  descriptioiii 
of  a  Roman  vilJa  from  the  well-known,  epistle  of  Plinj^  ^^  whidv 
lie  delineates  so  elaborately  his  summer  villa  in  Tuscany.  But 
iscarcely  any  mentidn  occurs  of  the  plan  on  which  die  ordinarjc 
IkQuaes  of  the  Romans  were  built^ — a  topic  much  more  importaiit 
m  a  treatise  professing  tc»  be  an  illustration  o£tiieir  domestieeoa^ 
toms,  than  the  spacious*  and  luxurious  nyansions  of  the  rich  am? 
pdW€^L  This  defeet*  is  the  more  singular,  as^  it  is^  by  no^* 
jifie^ns  difScnlt  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  a  Roman  nons^ 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  deviations  from  the  predominant 
style  of  building  (of  course,  they  were  as  varied  as  the  whims  andz 
caprices  of  those  by  whom  they  were  constructed),  there  are  three, 
parts  which  seem  to  have  been  comooon  to  every  Roman  bauaart 
These  were  the  vestibule,"^  the  atrium^  and  the  eavaedium.  The: 
vestibule  was  a  large  open  space,  or  portico,  before  the  doeiVs 
where  the  patrician  took  his  morning's^  walk,  and  received  the 
solicitations  of  his  clients  or  dependents,  a  practice  to  wbicbi 
Cicero  makes  perpetual  allusion.  Then  followed  the.  atrium,  ab 
large  hall^  into  which  the  sleeping  l*ooms  and  servants!  apart"* 
meuts  looked.  Beyond  this  was  the  cavsedium,  an  open  court,* 
generally  surrounded  by  a  covered  portico,  into  which  the  eating 
Tooms,  the  baths,  the  library  (if  there  was  one),  and;aUthe.prin<r- 
cipal  rooms  of  the  family  opened;  and  in  the  centre  there  waa^ 

fenerally  a  fountain.  In  the  country,  and  in  small  towns  (a&iiK 
lerculaneum  and  Pompeii),,  the  houses  were  generally  of  one; 
story,  and  the  rooms  were  lighted  from  the  topj  and  many  of  the, 
houses  in  Pompeii  could  have  only  received  light  from  the  dooc;. 
but  In  Rome,  they  consisted  of  several  stories  ;  for  their  exce»* 
fiive  heiofht  is  enumerated  among  the  perib  of  the  city  in  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal,  and  frequent  laws  were  passed  to.  restrict  theoi*. 
Augustus  limited  them  to  70  feet.  I t.i&  probable  that  die  dUnen^ 
fflons  of  the  habitations  in  Rome  were  generally  much,  nrore. 
scanty  than  our  modern  refinements  would  tolerate;  for,  making; 
every  allowance  for  the  different  scale  on  which  the  houses  of  the. 
metropolis  would  be  constructed,  those  of  Pompeii  must  have 
borne  a  general  proportion  to  those  of  the  empire  at  large;  and 
at  Pompeii  every  traveller  has  been  struck  with,  amazement  at  the, 
ridiculous  diminutiveness  of  the  apartments  which  seemed  to  have 

#  L«eu9  vacuus  ante  I  jao  nam  p«rqu£nafiS;  ad  «dc»itar...-»:^i4^«(f«i& 


bten.  fraoied  fiom  a  mc»  o§  pigaaea,  rathsr  tdisit  for  liie  tords  a9 
the  earthy  the 

Romanos  rerain  dominosr,  gentemque  togatam. 

Of  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  relativdy  to  the  sfmxm 
Occupied  by  tae  city  andits  suburbs,  one  of  the  most  controverted 
sublects  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  antiquaries^ 
and  exhausted  the  patience  of  their  readers^  Uie  author  speaks 
with  a  becoming  diffidence : 

>  ^  The  population,  of  Rome  hat  been-  varicMisly  (jitimated,  but  not 
^ecorately  ascertained.  The  censua,  whieh  vras  taken  every  fifti^ 
year^  included  all  those  who  were  entitled  to  the- privileges  of  RotMOK 
citizens ;  the  greater  portion  of  whoin»  it  liaa  been  already  obser^d^ 
were  not  resi&nt  in  tlie  city.  From  a  census  in  the  reign  of  the  em* 
peror  Cfaudius^  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  capable'  of  heaping^ 
arms  amounted  to  6,945,000^  and  diat  of  the  inhabitants,  of  all  classes^ 
in  Rome,  and  the  suburbs,  to  S^OGSyOOO.  But  the  suburbs  are  not^ 
defined,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the  distance  ofi 
several  mSe»k  The  actual  population  does  not  exceed  180,000  soufS; 
and  they  occupy  a  space  equal  to  about  one' third  of  the  area  within  the; 
walls  of  she  former  city;  But  the  houses  in  ancient  Rome  were  more 
kfty.  tha^n  those  of  modern  construction,  and'  could  therefore  accom* 
modale  a  greater  namber  of  petsoas  y.  pairticularly  as-  the  different^ 
floors  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  occupied  by  separatetenantt^ 
The  number  of  domestic  slaves  also  far  exceeded  the  present  proper^ 
tion  of  servants,,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  crowded  into  a.  much  nat-^ 
rower  compass.  From  these  data  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  city  itself^ 
contained  a  million  of  inhabitantsi  that  was,  probably,  their  utmosit 
limit.  But  if  this  conjecture,  and  the  census  of  Claudius  be  both  cor*' 
rect,  tfie  suburban  population  mtist  either  have  been  spread  over  a. 
much  widerv  extent  than  it  seems  reasonable  to  include  within  thet 
pneeiocts'of  a  town ;  or,  it  must  have  been  much  more  dense  than  we 
sfaottld  be  led.  tooondude,  either  from  an  examination  of  the  existing*, 
vestiges  of  former  buildings,  or  a  consideration  of  the  space  which 
ttoas  have  been  occupied  by  the  numerous  villaa  with  which  Rome 
was  surrounded.''     (P.  65—67.) 

Bui  this  peculation  still  remains  anf>ongst  the  speciosa  miracuht 
of  ancient  times  ;  and  if  we  measure  our  ideas*  of  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  by  the  usual  suburbs  of  great  cities^  so  immense  a  numbet 
of  inhabitants  will  still  remain  a  perplexing  problem.  It  oughtj^ 
thenefbre,  to  be  recollected,  that  the  approacnes  to  ancient  Rome 
were,  accordin/^  to  one  account  by  29,  according  to  another  bjf 
51  publin  roads,  which  branched  off  from  the  capital,  and  that 
these  roads,  extending  several  miles,  were  adomea  with  suburbait 
lulias,.  and  tradesmen's  houses.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  baaiift 
of  die  Tyber  were  covered  with  villas  from  Otricoio  (the  aiicfenCi 
Ouiettiiun)^  oa  tbe  Sabioeside,.  to  the  port  of  Ontia^  a  distafvce* 
^30  oiifes  front  Rome^.  we  sball  be  enabled  to  aeeount  for 
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the  immense  space  occupied  by  the  city  and  suburbs  of  old  Rome* 
We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance,  because,  in  a  work  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  young  persons  who  are  completing  their  edu- 
cation, it  is  of  importance  to  clear  up  that  wnich  is  contradic- 
tory and  problematical  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  solutions^ 
Taking  into  our  calculation,  then,  the  actual  territory  compre- 
hended within  what  were  called  the  suburbs,  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  vast  population  of  ancient  Rome  will  imme- 
diately vanish. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  behoved  the  author  to  avoid  all  doubt- 
ful traditions,  or  at  least  to  have  stated  them  with  that  sceptical 
•reserve  which  warns  the  youthful  student  not  to  receive  them 
without  hesitation.     Speaking  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  "  we 
are  told,'*  he  remarks,  "  that  Diocletian  emploj^ed  40,000  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  their  construction,  whom  he  at  first  degraded  with 
ignominy,  and  afterwards  massacred,  when  the  edifice  was  com- 
pleted/' (P.l  55.)    We  protest  against  theinsertion  of  this  monkish 
legend,  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  all  admissible  evidence.    The 
enormous  amount,  as  well  as  the  contradictory  statement  of  the 
numbers  (for  one  or  two  authors  have  computed  the  number  of 
^ese  martyrs  at  80,000)  is  a  decisive  refutation  of  so  preposterous 
An  accusation.     But  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  this  emperor,  in  the  short  and  single  visit  (he  remained  there 
only  two  months)  which  he  paid  to  Rome,  should  wantonly 
■amuse  himself  with  the  deliberate  massacre  of  so  many  thousands 
of  his  unoffending  subjects  ?    We  are  not  reluctant  to  admit  that 
the  memory  of  Diocletian  is  indelibly  polluted  with  the  stain  of 
persecution.     In  a  treatise,  however,  which  professes  to  be  built 
upon  credible  and  unsuspicious  authorities,  the  fact  should  not 
have  been  stated  at  all,  or,  if  stated,  should  have  be^i  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  remarks.     As  it  stands  at  present,  it  ia 
likely  to  misleaa  the  unwary  reader. 

We  cite  the  following  notices  of  the  scenic  exhibitions  of  Rome: 

**  They  were,  for  a  long  time,  held  to  be  subversive  of  the  morals  of 
the  people ;  and,  so  late  as  the  year  of  Rome  599«  a  decree  passed  the 
senate  prohibiting  the  erection  of  theatres  within  a  mile  of  the  city* 
But  this  prejudice  gave  way  in  process  of  time,  and  it  is  well  known 
upon  what  a  colossal  scale  of  magnificence  those  edifices  were  after- 
wards constructed.  The  first  permanent  building  erected  for  this  pur* 
pose  within  the  city,  was  calculated  to  contain  40,0CX)  spectators,  and 
others  were  afterwards  raised  of  still  more '  stupendous  dimensions. 
They  were,  at  first,  open  at  the  top,  and  awnings  were  used  to  guard 
against  the  sun  and  rain ;  nor  were  the  audience  accommodated  with 
seats;  but,  at  a  later  period,  they  were  covered,  and  built  with  regular 
rows  of  stone  benches,  rising  above  each  other,  and  divided  according 
to  the  rank  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  them.  The  lowest  rows  were 
appropriated  to  the  senators  and  foreign  ambassadors,  the  next  four* 
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teen  to  the  knigbto»  and  the  remainder  to  the  public;  and  it  appears, 
that  the  foremost  seats  were  covered  with  cushions,  while  those  as* 
signed  to  the  lower  classes  were  left  bare.  As  all  wei:e  equally  ad- 
mitted gratuitously,  these  distinctions  gave  great  offence  to  the  people; 
and  witn  the  greater  apparent  reason^  as  they  were  not  observed  in 
the  circus ;  but  they  were,  notwithstanding,  rigidly  enforced,  and  in* 
specters  were  appointed  at  the  theatres,  who  regulated  the  distri- 
bution of  places  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  The  stage  waa 
•constructed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  except  that  the 
orchestra  was  equally  appropriated  to  dancing  and  music.  The  sce- 
nery and  decorations  were  generally  of  the  most  splendid  description, 
and  were  screened,  during  the  intervals  of  the  performance,  by  a 
silken  curtain."     (P.  230—231.) 

This  is  too  rapid  and  too  loose  a  description  of  a  Roman 
theatre,  and  it  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  preceded 
by  a  somewhat  more  circumstantial  history  of  the  Roman  drama. 
We  shall  attempt  to  supply  this  palpable  deficiency,  leaving  it  to 
the  author's  discretion  to  adopt  or  reject  it  in  a  future  edition  of 
his  useful  compilation. 

The  severity  of  the  republic  tolerated  no  public  amusements 
but  those  of  the  circus;  and  these  were  only  privileged  as  religious 
ceremonies  given  in  honour  of  the  gods.  It  was  in  the  year  of 
Rome  389  *  that  plays  were  first  introduced  there.  They  derived" 
tiieir  origin  from  a  public  pestilence  for  which  they  were  supposed 
lo  be  a  remedy.  The  usual  expedient  for  this  purpose  was  that  of 
creating  a  Dictator,  who  drove  a  nail  into  the  door  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove.  But  on  the  occasion,  the  expedient  was 
inefficacious.  They  resorted  to  another  measure  frequently  tried 
in  similar  exigencies,  the  lectisternitmif  which  was  a  feast  given 
to  a  select  party  of  the  gods,  but  with  no  better  success.  The 
people  at  the  same  time  celebrated  a  general  festival  through  the 
city,  giving  banquets  to  every  guest  chat  offered  himself.  The 
prisons  were  cleared,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  sat  down  together 
as  friends.  All  would  not  do.  The  pestilence  still  raged ;  and, 
at  lengthy  to  appease  the  incensed  divinities,  they  sent  for  actors 
from  Hetruria,  who  appear,  from  Livy's  description,  to  have  per* 
fermed  pantomimes  rather  than  plays ;  for  without  any  kind  of 
recitation,  **  they  danced  gracefully  in  the  Tuscan  manner  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute."t  In  the  midst  of  these  religious  cere- 
monies, an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  almost  overwhelmed 
actors  and  spectators,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  performances* 
From  that  time,  however,  satires  (saturce),  a  licentious  extem- 
poraneous buffoonery  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  were  occa* 
sionally  represented ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  Livius  Andro^- 

•  Lib.  1.  7,  c.  «. 

t  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  2,  from  which  this  sketch  of  the  Romao  stage  is  chietty  takes. 
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i^fiB  H(tro<}ii<'ed  9  rag ged  speeiesr  of  diiama,  ofwiiich,  aceording* 
top  the  cttstom  of  tbe  age,  he  was  at  once  the  author  and  actDi^ 
jftid  wWch  he  sung  tolne  flhte.  At  length,  actors  for  the  seTeral' 
parts  were  introduced,  but  singing  totheilutefonnedan  essential' 
^avt  of  dramatic  representations. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  Oscan  farce,  so  called  from  the 
Osci,  a  people  of  Campania.    They  were  also  called  Atellanie, 
But  why,  is  not  ^parent.   It  seems  that  tbeperformanee  of  these, 
pieces  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  Roman  youths  andprofiassed^ 
Mtors  were  not  allowed  to  degrade  them  by  their  representations*. 

The  Roman  drama,  therefcM^,  was  originally  introduced  no€ 
from  Greece  but  from  Hetruria.  In  later  times,  indeed,  the 
GreeifOl  dranaa>  with  its  accompaniments  of  the  choms^.the  mnsic^ 
the  daneersy  and  masked  actons,  for  every  separate  part,  wa» 
brcMight  to  Rome.  But  there  always  existed  this  essential  differ*^ 
^ace  between  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  drama,  that  io  the  Greciasi 
tMatres  the  scene  which  was  extremely  narrow  was  only  oceopied 
by  the  personages  of  the  play ;  while  the  choms  occiqsied*  the 
wchestjra  and  the  ihymele  ;  whereas  in  Rome,,  all  the  penorffiers 
of  whatever  kind  were  upon  the  stage,  which  was,.  therefistsSy; 
deeper  than  in  Greece,  and  the  orchestra  was  appropriated  to  the 
dsmsula  and  senators* 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  pernMnent  theatrest 
were  prohibited,  and  all  dramas  were  represented  in  places  con*'^ 
sttucted  of  leafy  boughs  of  trees  in  tents  and  boc^bs  hazily 
oonstY'ttCfted  for  the  purpose. 

lllic,  quAs  tulerant  nemorostt  palatia,  frondes* 
SiinpHciter  posiese,  scena  sine  arte  fuit. 
In  gradibus  sedit  popuJos  de  cespite  factiy,^ 
Qualibethirsutat'frende  t^ente  cemas# 

Ovid.de  Art*  Am*  1. 1« 

^et  it  was  during  the  republic  thaft  Rosciu^  whom  the  Romans^ 
heid  in  snch  high  estimation^  lived  and  died;— a  strange  inoonf*- 
graity  [  that  the  theatrical  art  should  have  reached  its  highest 
perfection  before  there  was  yet*  a  theatre. 

Livy  indeed  mentions  the  construction  of  a  Iheatud  in  the^ 
eapitoi,  near  the  tenrolc  of  Apollo,  almost  aoa  years  belbre  the 
feH  of  the  republic ;  bat  it  must  have  been  merely  one  of  those^ 
temporary  tbeatrea  which  were  removed  when  the  exhibition  waff 
avec  Indeed  some  of  these  temporary  erections,  during-  that 
sudden  influx  of  luxiury  which  so  soon  overwhelmed  both  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  republic,  far  surpams^  in  gmitif 
deus:  and  magnificence  all  the  permaneift  theatres  of  latsei^ 
timesr^    Pliny  tells  us^*  tbat^  the  theatre  ef  Scaoros^  which  con* 
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^aflAcd^OM  ^cveftatoFs,  wm  adorand  with  ae€  cobmiiBy  and  0000 
^Mues  .of  bcooae,-;  thot  the  three  orders  of  the  Atage  iwere^cn- 
pj96ed  of  i»ftrble»  of  iplass,  and  of  gilded  taUetSj  and  that  in  eteiy 
.other  |)art,  it  was  iinisbed  with  decorations  ecfioiiy  profuse  and 
fCoat^y-  He  ako  .describes  another  temporary  theatre  jbr  plays, 
<af  »  most  angular  Goiistruction.  It  was  semiciscular,  and  when 
the  dcamaticreikreaetttatioQS.  ended,  it  turned  round  upon  an  axis 
«vith  jJl  the  asaembled  Moectatons  in  their  seats,  and  by  «onie 
.sneebanism,  not  very  intelligible,  was  instantly  converted  imo  an 
cmnpbitbefitfe. 

The  £rAt  tlieaire  that  was  btiik  of  stable  materials  in  Rome 
*W^  the  ^tiheatre  of  Poxnpey ;  biit  /though  his  paipulaFity  was  at 
idiat'tiine  uobounded,  it  did  iiDOt. protect  bim  from  «e^;ieve  ceiisuve 
and  reprobation.  He  was  jeven  obliged,  in  order  to  save  'it 
&om  dS^nc^tion  by  the  Censor,  to  make  pretence  that  the 
ntbeatre  was  only  intended  to  coirtain  tthe  people  who  assembled 
4o  worship  At  the  Temple  of  the  Venus  Victrix;  and,  to  give  a 
.ipiauaible  colour  io  the  imposture,  be  puiposely  ^erected  a  smdll 
tiismfile  dedicated  ,lo  diat  divinity  within  its  asea.  it  seems 
.ftom  PAutmdif*  'that  tbis  iJaeatre  was  ^opened  not  wMi  dramatic 
^Bcpgcflcgtatioag,  but  with  the  slaughter  ^ef  500  iioiis,  'CoUecCed 
^  great  expenee  from  the  nost  remote  countries,  and  a  £gbt 
fctf  elephants  wobdx  aiimed  men.  It  was  built,  aeooiding  4o  the 
mpme  aatkor,  on  ithe  improved  plan  <of  a  dwatre  w^bich  Pompey 
iund  «een  at  Mitylefie«  This  theatre,  which  was  burnt  down,  was 
jrd3uilt  by  Tibmus ;  and  as  the  plan  of  it'Still'eausts  amongst  the 
diragmeatis  ^^e  aniciefit  model  of  Rome  (now  in  the  Vatican),  jt 
will  serve  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  Roman  theatve. 
Mk&9  ttherefereyfrom  Belbri's  admirable  engraving  of  this  theatre 
itibat  we  bave. attempted  to  .sketch  wjiat  appear  to  ns  tohas^^been 
4he  principal  arrangeoients  of  the  theatrical  edifices  of  Rome. 

{^Nuaa  the  orchestm,  whenei^  senators  aat,  arose  'the  graduated 

#rowB  sof  ^seats,  like  tboae  of  our  pit,  in  a  semicirciriar  line,  one 

4kbove  aniKtber  ^o  the  top,  but  tbey  were  divided  by  twoprgeemo^ 

'Hfmes^imd  in  w^kicfaihee^estrian  order  sat,  and  anodier-comrocm 

i»  .the  plebeians.;  and^bove  these,  diere  was  a  single  eirde  of  seals 

j^kadioat^  exclustvdy  io  the  women,  being  the  most  inconvenient 

'pWees  Jii  the  theatre,  so  low  wesre  the  Roman  notions  of  gallantry. 

•£mm  top  to  bottom  the  seats  were  vertically  intersected  by 

^aarrow  staircases,  every  division  between  which  was  called  a 

'euneus,  so  denominated  from  its  triangular  jot  wedge-Jihe  form. 

.The  proficeninm  was  richly  decaorated  whh  columns,  aod  t^mi- 

Aated  in  two  jgraiid  isemicircular  recesses  on  each  side  .o(  the 

.  4»ntral  cme*    l^iides  this,  there  was  what  was  called  the  jS)Of /sea- 
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niaim,  or  covered  portico,  usually  occupied  only  by  the  actors 
when  not  on. the  stage,  but  to  which,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  spectators  retired  for  shelter  when  a  sudden  shower  of  rain 
interrupted  the  performance.  The  ancient  theatres  were  inva* 
riaUy  open,  and  the  spectators  were  only  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
a.  moveable  awning.  Beyond  the  postscenium  were  the  beautiful 
public  walks  and  magnificent  colonnades,  adorned  with  exquisite 
statues  and  paintings,  alluded  to  by  Propertius  and  Martial,  and 
which  so  long  continued  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Romans.. 

Suetonius  iiints  that  Julius  Caesar  meditated  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  which  should  outvie  in  magnificence  the  noble  structure 
of  his  rival.  His  death,  however,  intercepted  the  design.  But 
it  was  afterwards  carried  into  efiect  by  Augustus  in  the  theatre 
which  he  named  after  his  beloved  nephew  Marcellus. 

The  histrionic  art,  however  highly  honoured  in  the  later  period 
of  the  republic,  fell  into  disgrace  under  Tiberius ;  for  it  seems 
that  this  despot  turned  all  the  players  out  of  Italy  under  the 
pretence  of  their  raising  seditions,  and  introducing  licentiousness 
into  private  families;  and  that  the  Oscan  farce,  formerly  an 
entertainment  which  excited  the  low  mirth  of  the  vulgar  Hudicrum 
levissimes  apud  vulgam  oblectationis)  had  risen  to  sucn  a  pitch 
of  enormity  as  to  require  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
senate.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  capricious  freaks  of 
arbitrary  power  would  be  perplexed  at  remarking  that  it  was  at 
this  very  time  that  Tiberius  was  rebuilding  the  theatre  of  Pompey. 
We  have  suggested  these  supplemental  remarks  in  aid  of  the 
author's  too  meagre  sketch  of  the  Roman  arrangements  for  the 
drama. 

We  observe  that,  concerning  the  art  of  painting  in  ancient 
Rome,  not  a  word  is  offered.  It  is  an  obscure  subject,  but  not 
wholly  incapable  of  illustration.  The  houses,  the  villas,  and  par- 
ticularly the  thermae  of  the  old  Romans,  were  profusely  decorated 
with  paintings.  Whoever  has  visited  those  of  Titus,  the  ceilings 
and  walls  of  which  are  still  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  the  Roman  pencil,  will  be  best  disposed  to  contradict 
the  erroneous,  though  received  notion,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  paintings 
in  arabesque,  which  still  subsist  there,  although  their  colours  are 
faded,  and  even  their  very  outline  in  some  places  nearly  oblite^ 
rated,  are  executed  with  a  grace,  freedom,  correctness  of  design, . 
and  liberal  command  of  pencil,  which  must  awaken  the  admira-^ 
tion  of  all  who  have  taste  sufficient  to  feel  their  excellence.'  In 
these  paintings  all  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  which  floated  before 
ihe  imagination  of  the  ancient  artist,  Fauns^  Bacchantes,  Mercu- 

*  Vitrov.  ].  5,  C.9.     Post  scenam  porticns  sunt  constitaendsB  o(i  cam   imbres 
repffltiae  ladoiinterpdlaverint,  habeat  popolus  qao  se  recipiat  ex  theatro. 
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Ties,  Loves,  and  Graces,  twining  flowers  and  fantastic  groupes  of 
the  gayest  imagery,  are  assemmed  and  arranged  vfith  the  most 
correct  taste  both  of  design  and  combination.  To  RaiFaella 
they  were  a  school  of  art.  He  transfused  their  spirit  into  hi» 
own  compositions,  and  Poussin  made  them  his  perpetual  study. 

Ttere  are,  however,  two  capital  defects  discernible  in  all  the 
specimens  of  ancient  painting  which  have  come  down  to  oui;time» 
First,  the  faults  in  perspective,  all  the  figures  being  represented 
in  relief,  on  the  same  plane ;  and  secondly,  the  absence  of  all  the 
efiect  of  light  and  shadow,  and  all  the  magic  of  chiaroscuro,  oit 
the  scientific  management  of  which  depends  so  much  of  the  efiect 
produced  in  modern  painting. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  in  estimating  the  exquisite 
arabesques  preserved  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  or  the  corridors  of 
Hadrian's  villa^  or  the  paintings  taken  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
we  are,  perhaps,  miconsciously  biassed  by  the  charm  of  antiquity, 
and  that  while  we  gaze  at  the  unimpaired  outline  and  uninjured 
brilliancy  of  colouring  which  have  survived  the  long  succession  of 
ages  since  those  living  forms  and  glowing   tints  were   hastily 
impressed  on  the  wall,  we  naturally  lend  them  a  beauty  not  their 
own,  and  survey  them  with  feelings  which  no  production  of  yes«> 
terday,  however  perfect,  would  have  awakened.     This  may  be  sp^ 
But  the  truth,  the  freedom,  the  correctness  of  design,  the  exqui«- 
site  grace  of  attitude,  and  the  creative  fancy  which  breathe  from^ 
every  specimen  of  the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  are  excellencies 
which  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny  them.     In  land-- 
sCape  indeed  they  seem  to  liave  made  but  little  proficiency.  They, 
however,  who  estimate  the  merits  of  ancient  painting  are  bound 
to  recollect  that  the  few  specimens  of  it,  which  nave  been  snatched 
from  the  grasp  of  time,  are  probably  not  of  the  first  order.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  arabesques,  and  these,  covering  an  immense 
extent  of  rooms  and  passages,  were  intended  for  general  ornamental 
effect;  and,  therefore,  oircred  little  temptation  to  the  artists  who 
were  employed  in  them,  to  affect  a  praise  higher  than  that  of  sup- 
plying to  a  bath  or  a  villa  a  certain  showiness  of  external  decora- 
tion ; — ^the  most  humble  and  unambitious  department  of  the  art. 
Mor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  time 
would  have  condescended  to  embellish  the  dwellings  of  a  distant 
sea  port  like  Pompeii ;  or  the  immense  series  of  buildings  that 
composed  the  ThermsB  of  Titus.     Indeed  the  magnitude  of  these 
baths,  and  the  extraordinary  shortness  of  time  in  which,  as  it 
should  seem  from  Suetonius,  they  were  finished,  are  conclusive 
proofs  that  they  could  not  have  been  executed  by  the  labours  of 
one  or  two  artists  of  superior  genius.     A  multitude  of  painters 
must  have  been  employed ;  and  the  general  equality  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  shows,  by  a  decisive  inference,  that  among 
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idle  ts»  reliqiies  Ahat  have  been  preaenrjed  to  us,  te  wmrkA  afti» 
fine  -pre-GHitnent  Bitist  have  >escaped. 

The  fineat  paintuig  ibuod  in  the  isaths  of  Titus  (the  NoBse 
.Aidohraodini),  fiKun  whcMedas^  beauty  of  design,  oompofiitscm, 
and  expceasion,  the  learned  .artaat  to  4vham  we  have  alluded 
adceady  drew  the  chMwcteristic  style  of  his  pamtiag ;  mA  the 
iCBoquistte  group  of  figures,  idiich  atill  remains  in  the  comdor  of 
|}hf»e  badia,  together  with  those  fouiad  at  Henddaoetrmand  Bcnn- 
fieii,  whidb  are  scarcely  of  inferior  excellenoe,  are,  therefore^  itt 
all  pfohabiUty,  the  works  of  artists  of  comparative  mediocrity^ 
jiSdid  if  this  ht  a  rational  ^semjecture^  it  follows  tliat  the  anoicaits 
must  have  reached  a  high  point  of  perfection  ki  the  art,  and  di«( 
A  corDQCt  knowledge  of  its  principles  must  have  been  generally 
diffused. 

,  These  soggestions  whidi  we  have  thrown  out  to  <x>ntribute  oosc 
jnunble  aid  to  the  object  which  the  ftitllior  of  thk  treatise  had  in 
«ieW|  may  probably  induce  him  hereafter  to  bring  tosetiher  whirt; 
little  is  known  on  tlie  subject^  because  no  survcnr  of  the  state  of 
ftoroan  society  and  manners  can  be  complete  wtdioitt  so»e  men-^ 
taoo*  however  sfigbt  and  incidental,  of  an  art^«4ridh,  as  it  appears 
sost  abundantly  from  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  was  hdd  in  the  b^^ 
cat  honour  among^  them.  And  although  the  dronmscribed  psHt 
«f  such  a  treatise  must  of  necessity  eKchide  all  detailed  and 
lengthened  <disciisrion;  still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  ought  to  beentire 
imasystematic.  We  shonld  not,  howevctr,  doiim  ^nstioe  to  the 
work,  if  we  omitted  the  following  pietiare  of  tiie  •domestic  4n8ii^ 
iiQGB  of  the  RosnaaB,  which  introduces  ns  to  "dieir  social  and  con* 
srivial  honr^  and  ^oontUBs,  in  ft  condensed  smd  aooorate  (draper 
ly  all  the  leasning  that  can  be  collected  upon  the  subject. 


^<The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood,  square^  and  en 

four  feet ;  but  the  Form  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  ovai^, 

supported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  they  were  richly  inlaid  with 

'^vory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious  stones. 

"Those  most  valued  were  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  with  wluch  we  are  at 

ipptuirit  'Unacquainted.    It  appears  to  have  been  brought  froaa  some 

.part  of  Barbery,  and  was  called  «ih-on-coos<f  .*  but  the  timber  from  the 

Mtnroe  of  that  name  is  far  tfrom  beautiful,  and  oertainlv  was  not  then  so 

tsoarce  as  to  coomiand  aa  extraordinary  price;  yet  we  are  tdtdcf  n 

tti^gle  table,  formed  of  it,  luwiag  cost  a  million  of  seslevces !     Tbqr 

were  at  first  used  without  any  covering,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign 

<of  the  emperors  that  cloths  were  introduced :   these  were  of  coloured 

wooUen,  or  silk  and  wool  intermixed,  and  variously  ornamented  with 

eoibroidery ;  but  tliose  most  in  fashion  were  striped  with  gold  and 

purple.    A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table,  to  guard  it,  as  it  n 

rsaid  from  the  dirt  df  the  ceiling.    This,  however  it  may  fasFe  added  to 

iihe  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey  a  very  hig^  idea  of 

.^^  cleanliaess ;  and,  in  fact,  Horace  describes  llbe  acctdentd  fall  of 


ttie  di^apeiryy  at  an  enftertgii^^t,.  as  b{|«ing,eiMr4loped  the  company 
ioj^.qloud  pf  du$t,''    (P.  164vW5;) 

-**  Th€f  indulgeoce  of  l^ing'down  at  supper  on  couches  was  not  exr 
tended  to  ybung  people,  o^f  either  seT^f  and,  when  they  were.  adn>itte4 
Stable,  they  were  seated  at  the  feet  of  their  nearest  relation.  £ac|^ 
Couieh  covtil  accommodate  three  oi*  fpur,  bu(  seldom  five,  pQr$pQS,.whif 
laid  in  a  rec}inipg  posture,  an  the  left  arm,  having  the  ^hqul^^rs  eler 
rated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  behind  whoever  wafs 
next ;  so  that,  the  head  of  the  one  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  th^ 
Mttr;  and,  in  serving  themselves^  they  only  made  use  of  tl\e  rismt 
!raiid>     (P.  166:) 

.  ^*  When  the  form  of  the  table  was  cipanged  fraiQ  square  to  circular^ 

it  .became  bustopnary  to  place  but  one  large  couqh  around  it,  m  tb^ 

maoper  of  ;^' crespent,    Th^  iodprovement  ii\  ikft  deisoffatiDH'Of  thl^ 

tablef^fis  foUowed^  as  may  be  su^pp^sed,  by  th^t  gf  the  ooucb;  aaA 

Or^pi  Jiiaving  been  formed  of  the  jcoarsest  materials— stuffed  with  atoair^ 

and  !co»eJred  w^ith  skins- — it  becAai^e  no(  uncommon  po  see  them  plated 

wj^h  silver,  and  .furnished  with  mattresses  of  the  softest  down  covered 

with  the  richest  atufs.  ,The  ancient  poetSi  and  even  graver  wmten# 

are  full  of  descriptions  of  them^  and  have  long  dissier^ations  ad  Iheit 

sabsitaoce  and  ia^^io^y  the  cboifp^  of  t;he  purple,  .and  tbe  fMrfantioir  of 

the  brocade/  .     «  .       >  c 

**  The  dress  worn  at  table  differed  from  that  in  use  on  other  oc* 

caaiofiis  atyi  ;c^fu&^4  t^ilsty  of  a  Ip^se  ^t^  of  aiiigibt;taBiture»and 

a^n^pily  ,whitQ.    Xllicero  accuses  Valerius,  as  if  ^  .w/»r:e  a  tfme,  of 

having  appeared  at  an  entertainment*  dressed  in  Uapki  aUliough  id 

was  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral ; .  and  cpinpar,es  him  to  ^  fury  wp^^ 

presence-  spread   dismay  among   the  assembly^      The  ,gue;^U  wer^ 

iometrn)e8  soppiied  With  these  robes  by  the  master  of  the  heu^^.   Xba 

^ndfals  were  taken  off,  lest  they  should  soil  the  costly  cushions,  an^ 

llie  feet  were  covered  with  slipper?,  or,  not  unfVequently,  left  naked. 

Water  was  presented  to  the  company  to  wash  the.'handis,  and  evea 

the  feet  before  they  laid  down ;  and  they  were  then  perfumed  with 

essences.      It  was  also  customary  to  sprinkle  the  apartments  with 

scented  waters :  but  these  were,  probably,  far  inferior  botli  in  odour 

%|)|d'«ltfiaty,  tjo,lhl>ae  of  the  pr^seixt  day^,  as  the  aacienta  Jiaitherpds«* 

sessed  so  many  species  of  flowers  as  the  ;nodemf »  Apr  weco  90  nveJl  ac4 

quainted  with  the  art  of  distilling  them  5   and  their  chief  perfume  was 

always  extnieted  from  saffron. 

**  Precedence  was  strictly  attended  to,  and,  in  families  of  distinction, 
ftere  was  always  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  who  arranged  the  com- 
pttny^  bcrt"  jn  tnose.  of  inferior  condition,  that  duty  devolved  on  the 
Jwer<)f  ^e  entertainment.  The  master  of  the  house  occupied  the 
••cbbdi  "plaice  on  the  centre  couch,  that  innnediately  below  him  being 
fer  hit  wife,.  4nd  that  above,  for  the  most  distinguished  guest.  This 
wiBcaBedftkie.coiUHlair  seat,  andwe  are  told,  that  it  was  so  termed 
^  oonsequeaee  of  bjBing  considered  the  most  projpar  for  the  chief  ma^ 
jutrat^,  heis^uae  the  space  between  it  and  tlie  iseiLt  eouch  iwouidi 
9inli  of  his  noore  easily  conversing  with  ihiose  who  tadight  qeme  to  bint 
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pn  the  public  basiness.  Those  next  in  raok  took  the  upper  couch. 
Guests  were  allowed  to  bring  their  friends,  though  uninvited,  along 
with  them,  and  they  were  frequently  accompanied  by  some  humble 
dependants,  who,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  treated  with 
inuch  respect^  and  were  even  distinguished  by  the  sneering  appellation 
of  **  shadows."  These,  with  the  parasites  of  the  family — also  con- 
temptuously nick-named  '*  flies/'  from  those  insects  intruding  them- 
selves every  where, — and  the  clients  were  placed  on  the  lower  couch, 
Ithe  custom  of  entertaining  parasites — men  who  professedly  repaid  the 
hospitality  of  their  host  with  the  grossest  adulation — was  general,  and 
betrays  a  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  but  little  in  unison  with  the 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  dignity  of  manners  which  we  are  taught  to 
consider  as  characteristic  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  a  humiliating 
contrast  with  the  high-minded  independence  of  their  ancestors. 
They  were  not  alone  looked  upon  with  the  contempt  which  their 
servility  perhaps  merited,  but  they  were  oflen  treated  with  a  degree 
of  coarseness  that  reflected  as  little  credit  on  the  manners,  as  on  the 
hospitality  of  their  entertainers  ;  and  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  most  to  despise  the  meanness  of  the  patron  who 
eould  impose,  or  that  of  the  sycophants  who  woulcl  submit  to,  such  a 
tax  upon  their  reception. 

"  The  guests  being  placed,  a  bill  of  fare  was  laid  before  each,  with 
a  cover  and  gobli^t."    (P.  167—171.) 

We  are  ^prompted  by  the  same  good  will  towards  the  author 
of  this  ingenious  treatise,  to  notice  a  trifling  mistake  or  two  in 
his  description  of  a  Roman  marriage,  which  the  beautiful  Epitha- 
lamium  of  Catullus  would  have  enabled  him  to  supply.  The 
acaUering  of  nuts  (an  important  part  of  the  ceremony)  was  not 
performed  by  the  bridegroom,  but  by  th^  attendants.  Catullus 
indeed  makes  a  personage  scatter  the  nuts,  whose  name  would 
have  an  ill  sound  in  an  English  entertainment* 

Da  nuces  pu^ris,  iners 
Concubine. 

Our  author  was  probably  misled  by  Virgil,  who,  in  his  eighth 
Eclogue,  assigns  that  office  to  the  husband. 

Sparge  marite  nuces:  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  (Etam. 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  poet  is  commemorating  a 
pastoral  marriage,  and  that  a  pastoral  ceremony  was  not  attended 
with  all  the  usual  pomp  and  circumstance  practised  on  those 
occasions.  This  singular  custom  seems  to  be  correctly  attributed 
to  an  allegorical  origin^  intimating  that  the  bridegroom  relin- 
quished childish  amusenients.  We  cannot  forbear  also  pointing 
out  a  curious  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  which  is  a 
striking  commentary  upon  the  practice.  We  quote  from  the  old 
translation.    The  Utopians  inculcated  a  distate  for  finery  and 
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rich  ornaments  by  laTishing  them  on  children  only.  <  Which 
like  as  in  the  first  germ  of  their  childhood,  they  make  much,  and 
be  fond  and  proud  of  such  ornaments,  so  when  they  be  a  little 
more  grown  in  years  and  discretion,  perceiving  that  qone  but 
children  do  wear  such  toys  and  trifles,  they  lay  them  away  evai 
of  their  own  shamefastness,  without  any  bidding  of  their  parents^ 
even  as  our  children  when  they  wax  Digger  do  cast  away  nuts, 
brooches,  and  puppets.*  Mr.  Frederic  Bouglas  *  describes  the 
usage  of  dropping  nuts  as  still  practised  by  the  Greeks  at  their 
marriage  festivals.  "  Catullus,"  he  remarks,  '"  has  mentioned 
no  circumstance  in  his  Epithalamium  which  does  not  take  place 
at  the  wedding  of  a  modern  Greek," 

The  author's  able  summary  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Romans  would  moreover  have  been  finished  in  a  more  workman- 
like manner,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed  us,  had  he  more  cor* 
rectly  described  the  flammeum,  which  was  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  bridal  habiliments.  It  was  the  last  garment  which  the 
1)ride  put  on  before  she  entered  her  husband's  house  ;  it  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  redness  of  its  colour  was  intended 
to  conceal  the  blushes  which  suffused  her  cheek. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  these  ceremonies  were 
minutely  copied  from  those  or  Greece.  For  Homer  has  given  a 
description  of  the  ancient  marriage  in  the  shield  of  Achilles 
which  is  nearly  as  minute  as  that  of  the  poet  of  Verona.  The  in- 
telligent author  of  these  sketches  would  have  done  well  to  have 
consulted  that  beautiful  mirror  in  which  so  ^any  of  the  most 
interesting  customs  of  antiquity  are  reflected.  The  lines  begin- 
ning 

Ev  rii  ^Iv  pa  yetiMi  t^e^w  u>sa'jrt¥cu  re. 

are  living  pictures  of  the  festivity  of  the  nuptial  eeremony.  They 
are  thus  paraphrased  by  Pope: 

"  Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, " 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite. 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  aire  led 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound ; 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  m  their  porches  and  enjoy  the  show.** 

We  have  derived  so  much  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  this 
little  work,  that  the  small  imperfections  which  we  have  thus  pointed 
out,  and  the  few  emendations  which  we  have  suggested,  will, 
if  we  are  rightly  understood,  be  by  no  means  considered  as  dero- 
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^ttny  from  ju  merits.  It  is  no  jaore  than  justice  to  confess^  fth^t 
We  liave  beta  irulebtod  to  k  £:>r  many  pleasmg  aod  instructiw 
yeroi^iscences  of  tbjei  re^diM  of  our  youuger  flays ;  apd  althoMgli 
5t  profpseiWrnotBing  beyohd  the  Ktunble  and  imappinng  purposb 
<>rdiding  the -early,  studies  of  youth,  it  opens  also  a  field -of 
important  and  profitable  Investigation  to  more  matured  -under- 
stancliin(gs,  and.  aboimds  with  more  valuable  and  recondite  know- 
lladgethah  is  o&en  to  be  fouAd  in  volumes  of  prouder  pretex\- 
.aions..  ,  In  truthy  the  subject  which  it  unfolds  is  not  only  matter 
4>t  curious  and.  critical  research^  but  is  calculated  to  exercisp 
.^he  jnind  in  some  of  the  highest  speculations  of  whicli  it  h 
•capafble.  A  philosophic  eye,  exctirsivdy  ranging  over  the  vast 
;moral  chart  wh|ch  the  history  of  ancient  and  the  observation  of 
inodern  times  expands  before  it ;  and  surveying  the  local  habitudes 
and  national  peculiarities  of  the  varied  and  fluctuating  tribes 
which  have  successively  peopled,  and  those  which  still  inhabit 
pur  world,  will  not  be  satisfied  by  jnerely  contemplating  them  89 
^hey  jare  brought  ^together  into  one  great  aggregate^  ana  generaU 
izott  by  a  few  pitryadii^  principles  of  assimilation..  He  who  is 
solicitous  to  imbibe  the  real  •spirit  of  history  or  of  philosophy^  and 
Jto  derive  the  most  p^rpfitalifle  lessons  from  both^  will  attentively 
scrutinize  liot  only  ih«  strqqgjy^  marked,  discriminations  which 
separate  tl^e  .various  .pbt^fons  .c£jmankind>  but  ?those  which  no( 
less frojuei^tlyjpreaent  the, people  in  contrast 

ito  themselves,  ,  It  Is  ,by  ilns  C9piaii$ induction  of  particulars^^  that 
he  will  ihie  piore  readily;  ^end;tQ  that  great  law  which  sustainj 
and  ke^ps  tog^ef  tfiQ  jgimdjiclieme  o^  moral  beneficence  undisr 
turbed  and  unbroken  by  its  endTess  anomalies.  There  c^n  hardlyi 
therefore,  be  pointed  out  a.more  instructive  stu^,  or  one  better 
adapted  to  exercise  and  enlarge  the  faculties  of  a  being  whose 
jprcrogfltive  (itia  i^iOiy (look Ibefore  and  after ^  forcbeiiaatterialsof 
his  knowledge,  and  the  regulation  of  hisjoondoet. . 

No  where  is  ulhis  impedes  of  i|isliriietion  mofe  eflbctvally  im- 
parted than  in  the  manners  and.domesiic  purauksiof  the  ancient 
Romans.  .  The  pflcturerdbounds,  iindeed,  with  the  strangest  con- 
trasts and  most  singular  combinations.  It  was  a  state  of  society 
to  which  the  histoi*y  of  man  scarcely  affords  a  parallel; — a  state, 
in  which  from  the  rankness  of  the  moral  soil,  or  some  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  law  of  social  vegetation,  all  that  is  austere  in 
morality  or  dignified  in  wisdom,  grew  up  intermingled  with  all 
that  is  relaxed  in  .mamiera,  vicious  in  taste,  or  perverted  in  feel- 
ing';-*-'the  purest  virtues  flourishing  by  the  side  of  the  foulest 
crimes  {«--»tbe  gentlest  and  most  hallowed  of  human  afiections' 
darkeoed  and  overshadowed  by  the  most  detestable  vices.  At 
one  time,  we  are  sickened  at  the  whining  delicacy  of «  Lesbia 
Icmeuting  her  extinct  sparrow; — ^at  anothec^  we  afiei 
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ia!e  crdwds  of  Lesbias  Witiressfn|r  with  cfeligTit  the  blobd'jt 
^meiits  of  the  cfrcus,  and  calnilj  dcvt)ting'  to  death  thei 


ftyvhoTe 
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Tanquisbed  gfadfator  by-  bending  their  ddicate  thunibs;  the 
dreadful  signal  for  bis  destruction.  Amongst  a  people,  nearly 
enslaved  by  their  sumptuary  laws^  we  may  observe  a  siYigfe 
&ma\e  laden  with  precious  stones  equal  in  value  to  the  capital  of 
the  richest  jewellers  *  in  Europe.  Boars  roasted  entire  for  the 
impper  of  a  Bonran  caTI  up  the  idea  of  undistinguistiing  and 
brutal  voracity, — ^whilst  at  the  same  table,  the  brains  of  nightin- 
^les,  the  tongues  of  peacocks,  and  side-dishes  of  singing  birds,» 
whose  oillytecommendation  to  his  pampered  palate  were  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the  melody  of  their  nbte,  bespeak  a 
squeamish  and  fastidious  sensuality  carried'  to  its  most  viciou»  - 
Tefinement.  The  Roman  beau,  who  bathed  for  five  hburs  in  thcf 
day,  and  was^  anointed  with  perfumes  and  aromtrtics  from  head  to 
foot,  had  not  a  handkerchief  for  his  nose,  though  he  carried  sii$- 
pended  from  his  neck  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
away  a  secretion,  which  has  scarcely  a  name  in  the  polished 
circles  of  London.  At  a  table  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
massive  vessels  of  plate,  every  guest  was  expected  to  bring  his 
^fWB  aapkin,.  tad'  into  this  he  contrived  to  thrust  n  poetiot¥  #r 
the  supper  to  send  to  his  faolUy..  At  the  same  entertainment, 
at  which  a  Roman  elevation  of  manners  and  dignity  of  sentiment 
would  be  expected  to  preside,  sat  parasites  expressly  invited  t  te- 
repajj  the  liberality  of  the  host  with  the  grossest  adulation,  and 
sustaining  at  his  nands  the  coarsest  indignities,  which  the  most 
brutal  insolence  could  offer  or  the  most  stupid  servility  endure* 

He,  however,  who  thus  investigates  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  have  occupied  so  vast  a  space  in  human 
history,  will  derive  from  the  inquiry  convictions  which  lie  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  philosophy.  He 
Ivill  arrive  by  a  short  process  at  a  fact,  which  renders  superfluous 
jind  useless  a  world  of  prior  reasoning  concerning  the  causes  by 
which  states  and  countries  are  civilized  and  refined.  **  To  have 
thoroughly  acquired  the  liberal  and  ingenuous  arts/"  says  the 
Boman  poet,.  ^*  humanizes  the  manners  and  does  not  permit 
inankind  to  be  barbarians."  Upon  that  doctrine  the  manners  of 
ICome  in  the  highest  point  of  her  palmy  and  domineering  great- 
ness, and  the  proudest  a^a  of  her  iiiternal  splendour  and  impe- 
rial magnificence,  is  the  most  instructive  comment.  Never  were 
the  elegant  studies  more  diffusively  cultivated.  The  sense 
and  the  intellect  drank  delight  and  rapture  from  the  fairest  spe- 
cimens of  art^  and  the  noblest  products  of  genius.     Every  street 

.   *  The  jewels  worn  by  Lollia  Paulina  have  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Arbutbuot  at 
the  exaci  sum  of  322,916/.  135.  6d, 
+  Hor.  Epist.  1.  h  Itf; 
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snd  every  honse  presented  to  the  eye  forms  of  ideal  and  intel- 
lectual  oeBUtjf  so  endlessly  mnldplied,  as  to  render  the  cele- 
brated assertion,*  that  the  number  of  statues  in  the  ancient 
city  equalled  that  of  its  inhabitants,  scarcely  hyperbolicaL  The 
epic,  the  lyric,  the  comic  muse  ministerecl  by  turns  to  fascinate 
tneear  and  enchant  the  soul.  Yet  beneath  the  florid  and  gaudy 
bloom  of  every  art  by  which  human  society  is  embellished,  lurked 
a  moral  taint  of  deadly  poison  to  blacken  and  deform  it.  Vices, 
at  which  afirighted  nature  recoils,  were  the  unblushing  theme  of 
poets,  and  ratner  lightly  rebuked  than  indignantly  hunted  down 
by  satirists  and  philosophers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  civilizing 
influences  of  Christianity  at  once  to  show  the  incompetency  of  a 
frail  and  fallen  nature  to  work  its  own  way  to  perfection ;  and  to 
prove  how  little  the  refinements  of  a  polished  age  are  calculated 
to  advance  the  real  progression  of  nations  towards  happiness  and 
virtue. 


Abt.  XV.— '//o/y.    By  Lady  Morgan.   2  vols.  4to.     Colburn, 

1821. 

Befoke  we  enter  into  any  of  the  various  topics  of  Lady 
Morgan's  book,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  something  of  its 
style.  In  strictness,  perhaps,  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  style. 
Swift's  excuse,  however,  for  giving  that  appellation  to  the  diction 
of  Burnet, — the  poverty  of  the  language,  which  supplied  no 
other  term-i^must  also  be  our's.  But  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
per word  for  a  species  of  composition  so  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  genius  and  purity  of  English  writing,  it  is  our  duty  in  the 
names  of  taste  and  common  sense  to  protest  against  it.  Not^ 
indeed,  that  this  is  our  only  quarrel  with  this  singular  perform- 
ance. As  if  intent  upon  dividing  and  perplexing  her  critical 
pursuers,  who,  whilst  they  are  running  down  one  rault  are  sure 
of  seeing  other  game  springing  up  before  them,  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  supply  us  with  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  for  animad- 
version. Her  sentiments,  her  reasonings,  her  statements,  fill 
us  with  as  much  disgust,  as  the  false  and  counterfeit  phrase- 


ology,  which  she  passes  for  English.     But  religion  and  morality 
illtake  care  of  themselves.    It  is  comparatively  easier  to  pollute 
our  idiom,  than  to  undermine  our  virtue.    The  public  morals 


are  rarely  injured  by  feeble  and  inferior  writers.     Whereas  the 
corruptions,  which  overrun  a  language,  generally  proceed  from 

•  Cassiodurusapud  Lipt.  Aotiquit,  Rirai. 
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the  lowest  class  of  understaiidlngs ;  from  those  who»  being  un«» 
able  to  think  clearly,  cannot  for  that  reason  express  theraselvea 
simply ;  and  who,  upon  the  easy  condition  of  writing  gaudily 
and  faguratively,  absolve  themselves  from  the  labour  of  ngoroua 
conception,  or  clear  ratiocination.  Deeming  it  therefore  amongst 
the  most  imperative  of  our  critical  duties,  to  discountenance  tnia 
false  and  affected  jargon,  we  begin  our  criticisms  on  the  book 
before  us  with  the  consideration  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

No  writer  illustrates  the  characteristic  vices  of  her  school  better 
than  her  ladyship.  A  sort  of  Helot  in  literature,  she  exhibits  the 
reelings  and  intoxications  of  bad  eloquence  in  their  most  disgust- 
ing deformity.  Or  shall  we  rather  say  that  she  is  deeply  infected 
with  the  epiaemic  of  the  time^, — the  fever  of  fine  writing:  the 
diagnostics  of  which  intellectual  disease  are  too  uniform  to  be 
mistaken ; — an  unintermitted  efibrt  at  elevation ; — ^a  perpetual 
affectation  offensive  equally  to  taste  and  to  reason ; — ^the  glitter  of 
the  most  discordant  imagery; — the  puerile  play  of  epigram  and 
antithesis; — childish  common  places  trickea  out  in  the  tarnished 
finery  and  riu^ed  embroidery  of  that  ambitious  indigence,  which 
ornament  onfymakes  still  more  mean  and  squalid,  fiut  the  mas- 
ter-vice  of  this  class  of  writers  is  this — they  sacrifice  every  thmg 
to  effect  The  inference  to  be  established,  the  truth  to  be  im- 
pressed, are  as  nothing  to  the  diction  and  the  manner.  Every 
topic^  whether  primary  or  subordinate,  is  clothed  in  the  sarnie 
decoration.  Nothing  that  is  stated  simply  is  supposed  to  be 
atated  strongly.  The  mind  of  the  author,  disdaining  all  repose^ 
permits  none  to  the  reader. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  an  intelligible  cause  for  this  evident  cor^ 
ruption  of  taste.  The  moral  causes  to  which  the  corruptions  of 
Roman  eloquence  in  her  degenerate  ages  has  been  ascribed^ 
cannot  be  assigned  as  accounting  for  that  of  which  we  complain  in 
our  own  country  and  tiroes.  It  was  the  despotism  of  imperial 
Rome  that  extinguished  her  mind  and  genius.  But  this  is  far 
enough  from  being  ^e  predicament  of  this  country ;  our  only 
danger,  which  we  trust  is  at  a  distance,  being  that  of  being 
reformed  into  it.  Perhaps  the  evil  is  to  be  mainly  traced  to  the 
immense  increase  of  British  authors  and  readers.  The  articles 
of  consumption  must  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers; 
and  of  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  are 
endued  with  perceptions  too  coarse  for  chaste  composition.  The 
natural  beauties  of  Swift,  Addison,  or  Dryden,  have  retreated 
before  a  metaphorical  and  redundant  sort  of  writing  which  has  the 
wh(de  multitude  and  mass  on  its  side.  The  pubuc  understand- 
ing  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  won  over  from  things  to  words,— » 
to  that  insane  and  stupid  admiration  of  the  shadow  instead  of  the 
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UfapBlratod  by  BtKOir.  <<  At  itid^S  «aM  tid^ur  pertppb^ 
«ktt  bojasce  vanitatis  «dati:ibrati<>»  el  qw&tA  emMema,  Pfgmaltotilft 
ilia  insania.  Quid  enicii  aUittl  |wit  ve#bl^  qtfanl  itrfa^ii«9  rePtmf^ 
ct  nisi  retioiinm  nSgore  ftntiMllit^  sint,  adltiiiiire  ill&  idem  «{t  ac  istst^ 
luaaa  deparire  ? '*    i>tf  !«tf iri^enl;  iSdi<  L  i     •  ^ 

;  JEveiTjpdtfe  of  Lady  SlorgMi'&  Italy  illn^ffttes  these  observa^ 
Anmi.  she  Jcnows  not  how  to  be  «hif{)k^  or  hittaral  in  her  expiree^ 
MOD,  evea  when*  her  sentiments  ate  most  coanie  nfid  faomeiy.  Am- 
bition in  writing  sometimes  attains  high  things ;  but  then  it  muisi 
bd  ambition  coupled  with  power.  The  beairties  of  composition 
«re  as  shy  as  they  are  chaste;  they  fly  from;^  when  too  hotly 
pwrsiicd ;  aiid^often  ^faac  we  fondly  and  eagerly  strive  to  o^rtate 
Aiui^abrfieey  tutns  out  td  be  lidding' more  than  the  unsisbstantiill 
stfid  fleeting  pfaaflaitomof  the  poet  t 

♦       •       *  •  ■  '  '  •  '       ' 

Un  eco«  un  sogno,  anzi  del  aogno  un'  ombra^' 

€h'  ad  ogni  mover  si  deli^ua  e  sgomhra— *— 

This  whiffling  and  weak  ambition,  has  given  to  the  book 
Idie  worst  possible  combination— tawdriness  with  meantiess-^-ah 
i^ct  not  imUke  her  own  description  of  the  decayed  palaces  of 
Ae  Gendesa  nobles  '<  illtd/'  as  she  teltsT  ns,  <'  whfr  gild!tig, 
|M»besques,  fnesoos^  djust^  moths,  and  cob  webs.' ^ 
-.  But  this  laborious  and  inflated  species  <^ writing  is  never  mbtis 
mt  of  plac#  and  saasbn  tham  in  a  book  of  tr^ivels.  For  distinetneas 
•Hd  flow  of  narbntive  are  wholly  i<RoompatibIe  with  the  s#etl  dn& 
|iomp  of  a  stodted  rhetoric.  WiMit  is  it  thai  constitutes  the  tphari^ 
fmd  megk  pf  Lady  Maiy  Moiatagtie's  Letters,  but  the  totd  absence 
of  that  affectation  ?  They,  on  the  ccrfitralry,  who  take  up  TLkify 
3Aox^h'sTolumW  with  the  expectation  of  flnding  the  remarks  of 
mti  intelligent  observer  oh  the  eouBCries  through  which  she  pas^, 
And  a  simple  record  of  the  impressions  left  1)T  each  succeeding 
scene  upon  her  eye  and  undei^tan^^g,  will  be  most  miserabiy 
idisappointed.  Lost  in  a  deceptions  glare  of  Words  that  bring  iH> 
iMage  to  the  mind,  they  uall  be  sUccessfal  inttefpreters  if,  irt  thnte 
inatances  in  a  hundred,  tliey  are  enaMfed  !•  discern  her  ^meaning. 
Kot  that  slid  is  uniformly  obsdure*  Whefre  she  ought  4)0  htef^ 
hten  more  enigsnaitical,  die  is  tob^^  plain  ;  when  religioh  lis  to  bfe 
meered  at,  or  modesty  to  be  putto  the  blush ;  when  dignity  is  to 
Jbe  disparaged,,  or  decency  outraged,  her  sarcasms  are  stifficietit^ 
fndpable,  and  her  avowed  and  undisguised  jacobinism  sconl^  iSm 
discorum  of  a  mask.  These  are  grave  charges,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  they  should  be  substantiated. 

'  W«  have  «ot  far  m  go*  Nearly  all  the  characteristic  follies 
sMsd  vfcea.of  tim  wrh^^  meet  trs,  asft  werd,  in  thevery  vestibrife 
«f  ber  work.  The  Hisloric  iScetcbes  with  Which  it  opens,  and 
wtb  wbteh  it  is  kwfed,  (for  her  Ladyshipis  a  book-manufacntfer 


iH  di^'tx*u<M  itiieffi]!iT^'<#^  phf  ase) '  exKtHt  A' muss  bPftSfe 
rhetoric,  false  statement,  fal$e  rea^ning,  and  false  taste.  Wbd^ 
liidle^'thi^tc»der9'0^«1b^ok'pTofessm  describe  Modern  Italv 
fiave  to-^d'T^eb  to  taudv*of  Italy  dtirrng  the  middle  ages,  ««th^ 
lioagebdrdi,  fheOdoaeres,  the  Albotns^  the  Cbiirlemaguesj' the 
Owficards,''  And -what  gobd  fkhhr  or  honesty  thefe  is  in  heapiDg 
Upon  us  to  stiffocBtiOn'  a  miserably'mutilated  compHation  from  the 
m^torj  of  Europe,  whith  has  not  even'  thie  dull  merit  of  fideHty  ta 
compensate  for  its  tedtonsness^  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  %xit 
tbib  y^ry  first  page  is  as  happy  a  spechnenof  CbiafiTtilgar  declarha^ 
^A  to  wbidi  we  have  been  alhiding  as  we  eouM  desire  to  ph)dtiee 
in  conftnmation  of  our  remarks.  ,  She  had  only  for  the  hundreddit 
time  to  speiik  of  the  Jrrnption  oftlie  northern  hations  into  Italy/; 
.Ixit  It  y^ns  not  to  be  done  widiout  the  silly  strut  and  bustle  of  the 
Ibllowing  sentences : 

^  **  An  unknown  proiUict  ffom  the  fonndery  of  a  new  creation  thmBCii 
the  ranks  of  refined  dego^eraey }  aqd  as  tbey  pouretl  forfk  in  sococ» 
^ive  muitiludes  from  their  northern  forests  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apen*^ 
Z)incs>  the  Jura  and  the  Pyrenees,  they  carried  con^jiAe^t  in -their  vaoj^ 
isod  left  desolation  in  their  rear.  Less  ani/uated  hy  eoterprize  thaa 
goaded  by  want^  with  m^sssacre  for  their  meanSf  mi  spoil  fer  thtir 
object,  they  exterminated  while,  they  plundered,  and  doakr«yed  What 
fbey  were  unable  to  enjoy.'' 

-  It  is  obvious  that  the  pussage  we  haTe  cited  wonld  fell  readily 
tHider  another  head,  bnt  we  gire  it  merely  as  a  sample  of  nonsense 
and  bad  taste.     That  which  follows  is  pretty  strong  evidence  of 

the  political  school  in  which  she  has  been  disciplined. 

-  •  «  '   •       * 

t  ^*  Such,''  she  goes  on  to  say,  ''  was  the  origm  of  those  feodgl  d^fHaar 
iies,  which  now  trace  back  their  rights  to  divine  jdispensatioD,  aii4 
confound  their  existence  with  the  laws  of  tlie  creation.  For  it  if 
Hotadle^  that  there  are  no  legitimate  beginnings  of  empires;  and  th^t 
all  monarchical  govefnmentSf  otving  their  origin  to  thexmnts  or  thecrirrusg 
teffnoTiy  are  founded  in  conquest^  or  consolidated  By  MsurpatiovL  DiflferF 
^M  stages  ^society  "may  vdrixmshf  ealmr  the  event;  but  the  Odoacres, 
Ule  Alboins,  the  Clevis,  tlie  CharfemjjijgneB,^'  [we  never  heard  fcut  of 
ime,]  ^^the  6«riscard»  alid  the  Bonaparies,  have  all  e^paUy  proceed^ 
•d  upon  the  sanse  prino^le  and  triumphedb  hy  the  saaw  meaM^*^ 
lyofcLp.^,  a.) 

'  It  18  amusiri^  to  remaffk  the  complacent  self-sufficiency  Vitfk 
irliich  this  absurd  wrker  (we  use  the  larijjuage-of  Borke,  in  hft 
«dfltemptliona  refutation  of  a  similar  sophis/n>) ''  puts  kings  into 
die  sweeping  clause  of  ban  and  anathema,  and  proclaims  usurpei^ 
hf  circles  of  lotigit-ude  and  latitnlde  over  the  whole  globe.'^  tier 
fttvyposition,  however,  can'  do  tio  rtiiscbief,  for  it- is  rendered 'nti*  • 
|^>y  by  her  act6aflJy  assigning  to  thesie  governments,  in  the 
»tttte  liireafb;  ^^  most  ssered  and  legkim^te  Ak  ftoih  irhteh 
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haman  governments  can  be  demed^— the  wants  and  the  ctimea 
of  mankind. 

A  little  further  on,  we  are  enaUed  to  discern  that  the  new 
lights  which  have  illuminated  this  lady,  are  not  confined  to 
politics.  The  following  passage  does  not  show  what  her  religion 
IS,  so  clearly  as  it  demonstrates  what  it  is  not.  The  solemnity 
of  the  subject  forbids  our  indulging  a  smile  at  the  canting  sen- 
sibility, with  which,  in  common  with  other  infidels,  she  thus 
I)ewails  the  *^  brilliant"  mythology  of  the  Pagan  world. 

«<  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  social  and  political  organ- 
ization  of  Europe,  her  roaster  langui^e  and  universal  laws,  alike  sub* 
mitted  to  change  or  to  extinction.  Every  trace  of  the  Asiatic  cha* 
racteristics  which  distinguished  her  southern  regions  was  effaced; 
and  the  brilliant  mythology  she  had  adopted  and  naturalized,  which 
had  so  long  peopled  her  temperate  climes  with  the  bright  imagery  of 
more  fervid  zones,  faded  away  like  the  fantasms  [phantasms]  of  a  gay 
dream.  Then  arose  a  system  to  govern  the  minds  of  men,  remote 
alike  from  the  divine  religion  of  Jehovah,  as  from  the  splendid  rites 
of  Jove.  Founded  in  sacrifice,  enforced  by  persecution,  with  terror 
for  its  spring,  and  human  degradation  for  its  object,  dark,  despotic, 
exclusive  and  sanguinary,  it  rose  above  al!  temporal  power,  and  ar- 
rogating a  divine  origin,  called  itself  Thb  Church. 

**  The  northern  nations  were  well  adapted  to  receive  and  propagate 
a  doctrine,  gloomy  and  powerful  as  the  creed  of  their  fathers  i  and 
whilst  the  altars  of  Odin  still  smoaked,  his  followers  presented  them* 
selves,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  victims,  at  the  baptismal  font,  whence 
they  went  forth  to  plunder,  and  to  kill ;  to  propagate  doctrines  by  the 
sword,  and  to  punish  resistance  by  the  faggot.*^     (Vol.  i.  p.  3,  4.) 

It  is  thus  that  this  reforming  lady  alludes  to  the  niighty  re- 
Tolution  eiFected  by  the  substitution  of  the  religion  of  love  and 
of  peace,  for  the  barbarous  and  sanguinary  polytheism  which  ic 
supplanted  ?  Lady  Morgan  shelters  nerself,  it  is  true,  from  the 
imputation  of  directly  assailing  Christianity  itself,  by  making  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  an  institution  which  every  one  knows  not  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  was 
not  the  system  before  which  her  <^ brilliant  mythology"  and 
<*  briffht  imagery  "  faded  like  a  dream, — the  ostensible  object  of 
faer  defamation.  But  the  hypocrisy  and  disinffenuity  of  this 
stalest  of  artifices  is  immediately  detected ;  for,  after  the  manner 
of  Voltaire  and  other  scoffers,  she  endeavours  to  identify  the 
abuses  of  that  hierarchy  with  the  doctrine  itself.  The  northern 
hordes,  she  tells  us,  were  well  adapted  to  receive  and  prqpagate 
a  doclrinej  gloomy  and  powerful  as  the  creed  of  their  fathers* 
Her  meaning,  therefore,  is  precisely  this: — The  barbarous 
hordes  that  over-ran  Europe  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Roman 
power,  had  been  prepared  and  disciplined  by  their  gloomy  creed 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity.    This  is  her  mode  of  insinuate 
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ingi  that  there  existed  a  resemblance  between  the  sanguinary 
rites  of  Odin,  and  the  sublime  benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  la 
confirmation  of  this  novel  position,  she  ignorantly  repeats,  after 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  entirely  discredited  legend  concerning, 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  in  the  fifth  century. 

**'  When  the  bands  of  the  fierce  and  petty  chieftain,  Clovis,  were 
flying  before  the  Germans,  in  the  plains  of  Tolbach,  he  having  in  vain 
inyoked  the  aid  of  his  own  battle-god,  exclaimed  in  his  despair,  *  God 
of  Clotilda,  I  vow,  if  thou  gainest  the  battle  for  me,  to  have  none  other 
God  but  thee.  The  battle  was  won,  Clotilda,  who  was  carrying  on 
the  war  in  the  south,  hastened  to  her  husband's  christening,'  &c.  4rc" 

But  her  habitual  inaccuracy  does  not  permit  her  to  copy 
this  wretched  legend  without  a  blunder.  The  battle  was  not 
fought  at  Tolbach,  but  it  was  at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne,  that; 
Clovis  defeated  the  Alemanni,  or  Suabians,  to  whom  she  applies 
the  generic  appellation  of  Germans. 

Amongst  the  northern  nations,  the  Longobardi  are  great  favou* 
rites  with  her  Ladyship;  and  it  is  in  her  account  of  them  that  we 

find  the  following  admirable  specimen  of  her  verbal  correctness. 

,  ♦ 

**  Among  the  vigorous  races  of  the  northern  line,  the  Longobardi 
seem  to  have  been  stamped  with  nature's  own  mark  of  'physiological 
superiority." 

We  do  not  redollect  that  this  long-bearded  nation  had  any 
extraordinary  pretension  to  physiological  science,  in  the  only  * 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually  understood.  We  suspect  there- 
fore, that  by  a  frailty  incident  to  genius,  her  Ladyship  used  one 
word  for  another,  and  that  being  equally  ignorant  otthe  mean- 
ing of  both,  she  attributed  a  physiological  instead  of  a  physical 
superiority  to  the  Lombards.  Far  be  n'om  us  the  minute  criti- 
cism that  would  fasten  on  the  casual  misuse  of  a  word ;  but  the 
multitude  of  similar  blunders  in  Lady  Morgan's  book  inclines 
us  to  suspect,  that  the  first  requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  book 
is  wanting  to  Lady  Morgan, — the  proper  use  and  understanding 
of  words. 

We  fondly  hoped  that  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of  the 
Longobardi ;  but  they  thus  again  start  up  to  view,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  the  sublime  simile  which  accompanies  their  re-intro- 
duction. 

*'In  the  eleventh  century,  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  the  Sara* 
cens,  and  the  internal  disorders  of  Italy,  pressed  on  the  very  life^neroe 
^ human  endurance.  The  spirit  of  the  Lombards  broke  forth  in  their 
Italian  descendants,  as  the  salient  features  of  an  antique  coin  penetrate 
and  brighten  through  the  rusts  of  time,  tmder  the  force  of  a  rude  and 
accidental  friction/      (Vol.  i.  p.  5.) 


•'"SWieir  we  'found'  btiV^ves  brouglft  to  tbe '  epotli  of  ftr 
Kendi  revokltloti'  ire  hoped  lAore-  confideptfj  'istill  for  Aer 
dbie  a£di^  'htstdribeT  sketches ;  but  ft  was  again  our  fate  to^ 
1^  diBappoinll^,  For  after  payings  her  .passing  xq^  to  ibid 
event,  which  in  hep  pliieBfiar  jargbn-  she  calls  ^*  grand,  splend?d> 
^d  overwhelming,-'' and  *^onc  .of  the  results^if  the  nua^^in- 
^  ftinct  of  moMf.  urging  forward  the  cavsQ  of  that  truth,  whkb  Ul 
\q  lessien  the,weig^:of  his  evils,  end  to  in^seaae  the  sum  of  his 
good,-'  .(^e.  doei  9M)kt  inform  us  in : what^  vespect  the  French  rcu 
Wutk>a-|»$oflioted  tliose  bkasings)  sHid^  much  idle  and  senseless 
itoingBbouilheroad  over  Mornif  CSenis,  and  the  sutiHmHies  of 
the  Alpine  scenery,  she  treats  us  with  the  stale  narrative  of  the 
xnardh  of  the  French  army  inj^o  Italy;  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Cenis  breaks  out  into  the  followiajg  rapture,  the.  taste  oC 
which,  intrinsically  bad,  is  rendered  niore  disgusting,  bj^  b^'ug  9 
dunssy  affectation  of  the  playful' and  beautiful  iteration  with 
whicK  .the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  hav^  been  ddiigjbicd  im  -the 
iBalogue  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo^  ^      - 

<|  Froni  such  a  s^e  af  fhi^,  it  is  said,  Hwaihul  halted  bp  ^Cartfaftl 
ginians,  and  pointed  to  the  recompense  of  all  their  arduous  under- 
tiikiags.  Freni  such  a  site  as  this,  the  Lombard  paused  amid  his 
fil90€ioua  hordes,  to  contemplate  the  paradis»e  of  his  future  conquest^ 
and  quaffed  from  the  skull  of  his  enemy  the  first  draught  ^f  Italian 
ifrine.'  From  *  su^h  a  fiiie  as  this^  Naf^leoli  Bonaparte*  at  the  Ivead  of 
^  ill-appointed,  long-suffering  and  neglected  army,  pointed  ta  %b% 
plains  of  jLpmbarby,  and  pronai&ed  victorj^**    (Vol.  L  p.  25.) 

Nor  is  this  alL  N^t.  satisfied  wilh  clothing  in  ber  confused 
9nd  tfirgid  lai^giMges  iocidenta  so  well  known,  aind  so  mvcli 
better  told  in  the  newspapers  and  aeinual  registers,  scarcdjr  a 
chapiter  occurs  ifii  her  ^work  without  siimkr  detadb^  which  not 
only  render  it  insupipovtaicdy  heavy,  but  amount  to  afS{Kdes  of 
{ratid  upon  tho^e  who  have  unwarily  purchased  the  work.  ThiMH 
for  instance,  having  imported  to  us  the  novel  piece  of  infi>nlMi^ 
tion,  that  H  w$i»  Bonaparte  who  commanded^  tlie  French  army 
on  that  memorable  expedition,  she  proceeds,  without  compMnc^ 
ti^n^  to  infliot  u|>ob  her  readers  the  actual  history  of  the  French 
aiviy*  from  the  time  of  Louis  XiV.  Had  her  atateiMiiU 
contained  onjy  a  decent,  adnaixture  of  historic  acooracy^  wt 
might  have  submitted  to  them  with  patience.  But  so  gratifying 
to  Lady  Morgan  is  the  amusement  of  abusing  king^  and.<%oiir- 
tiers^  that  she  h  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  sources  from  whidi 
abe*  draws  her  nepresenl^tions.  She  cites,  .thereibre,  as  uii» 
questionable-  facts,  the  most  doubtful  and  discredited  anecdbtea 
4>f  thft  Fivndh  menMnr.  writers^  calculating  from  the  credulity  of 
the  light  and  unthinking  part  of  .her  roaders^  that  the  most 
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probable.     In  the  spirit  of  CoWley's  line 

i !     '     .'/''Titf  $o.lik«  triitii;  ^iwiJl  serve  my  tfuhm  i^ftiK'^ 

^sbe  bftshes  dp  without  reserve  or  t]Uftlification .  the  itiost'  apoL ' 
trjrphial  ihcidents  a^  the  most  anthentie  fkcts.     As  a  sample  df 
the  authorities  from  which  tec •faktoriealiiesttArisfaei.ttre'id^ 
^Ur  ha;i^i^g  ai^veij  Xold  v^  .^  tl^  tbe  coun^iH^  of  <waE  h^lA  in 
.tk^  €abiin«t.of  JLqim  XV  weve  prasided  by  !bi»  mistcesses^  ishe 
leomttuiQicales  ihe  foUowiog  inrakiable  piece  of  gossqp.  . 

_  > 

'f  Madame  de  Ponof  adour  arranged  her  miHtfiry  evolutions  on  hc^ 
jbiolette  with  black  patches,  while  Marshals  stiaod  bj^  to  beiiefit  by  hef 

tactics.*'  , 

...  ' 

It  is  easy  to  conjecton&wibbwtifit  teoipa*^  Aiich  anund  «»iEi«djf 
Morgan's  would  contemplate  the  late  political  changes  in  Italy  ; 
i^ccordiAfgfy,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  her  money  *  farrago^ 
in  whicb  her  wrath  against  Russia,.  Austria,  and  Prussia,  forgets 
tolbr^ak  out.  But  her  principal  abu^  falls  upon.  Great  Britain, 
That  decent  and  pious  solicitude  with  whidhwell  r^ulated  tnindi^ 
totrtempl^e  what  they  conceive  to'  be  the  errors  oftheir  cgiiatiy^ 
she  discards  as  aii  unworthy  prejudice.  Nor  is  her  resentment 
jllfO«r©kedffienily  .by  the  share  imputed  to  brir  council  iii  the 
aiijustmeiits  of  1814^  a  topic  on  which  we  shall  presently  expbsfe 
the  injustice  am!  falsehood  of  her  Ladyship's  statements ;  ft 
takes  a  wrder  range,  and  goes  as  far  back  as  the  year  1718^ 
It  i$ .  with  reluctance  that  we  suUy  our  Journal  witl^*  her  low 
and  calumnious  crimination.  -  ^ 

**  *  By  the  quadruple  alliance,' [pf  which  she  is  egregioiialy  ignoranf^j 
ligned  in  London,  in  1718,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Pitdoiont  were 
made. 'Kings  of  Bardihia,  and  that  isle  was  ceded  to  themat the' in- 
terposition of  our  Queen  Ann,  as  the  English  have  since  conferred  bil 
bis'^rdinian  Majesty  the  dukedom  of  Genoa,  and'  asdiey  haVe  with 
ta  equal  disregard  of  national  rights,  ceded  the  Chi'istrans  of  Parga 
td  All  Pasha.  It  is  humiliating  thus  to  find  England,  upon  all  occa- 
nons,  thejH)liiical  sdavenger  ofEurcpe,  performing  all  that  dirty  work^ 
vkh  which  more  irrafty  cabinets  contrive  not  to  sully  their  character ; 
but  far  beyond  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  acts,  is  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  they  are  accompanied.  Crimes  *'  [here  the  author  discloses 
herbwn  system  of  ethics]  <<  are  sometimes  found  accopapanied  by  the 
energy  of  manliness ;  hat  false  pretences  to  virtue,  and  affected  as- 
sumptions of  piety,  justice  and  moderation,  combine  feebleness  with 
iniquity,  and  are  as  contemptible  before  men,  as  they  roust  be  ofFen-^ 
sive  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Upon  claims  equally  well  founded,  hi^ 
Sardinian  Majesty  takes  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus';  but, 'throughout  Italy,  he  n  rareijf  mentioned  hr  any  utliet' ' 
name,  than  that  of  the  ^KiIlgf>f  tlM  Anchovies.'  '*    (Vol.  i.  p.  48.) 
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After  two  or  three  pages  of  this  sort  of  insult,  here^nd  there 
^diversified  with  miserable  attempts  at  fecetioosness,  :she  thiis^ 
goes  on. 

<<To  crown  his  (the  King  of  Sardinia's)  felicity,  England,  false  to 
her  promises,  betrayed  Genoa  into  his  hands  ;—:Genoa — the  object 
of  his  hatred,  his  rivalry,  and  his  ambition ;  when  lo !  **  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Further  on  she  thus  breaks  out  again. 

<*  These,  therefore,''  [speaking  of  some  acts  of  the  Sardinian  gov^nn 
ment]  '*  are  acts  of  pure,  undisguised  tyranny ;  acts  for  which  the 
English  name  is  daily  and  hourly  cursed,  and  for  which  the  English 
nation  is  answerable  at  the  bar  of  the  civilized  world.  While  such 
things  are,  and  their  authors  remain  exempt  from  punishment,  well 
may  the  nations  of  Europe  regard  our  internal  struggles  with  compla^ 
cency,  and  anticipate  our  political  downfall  with  undisguised  ex- 
pressions of  satisfied  revenge."    (Vol.  i.  p.  63,  64.) 

The  quadruple  alliance  we  leave  to  its  repose ;  it  can  receive 
no  disturbance  from  the  flimsy  attacks  of  such  an  assailant^ 
'We  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  replying  to  some  of  the 
passages  in  this  work,  which  incidentally  involve  the  reputation 
of  an  upright'  and  honourable  man  (Lord  William Bentinck), 
ivhile  they  aim  more  directly  at  our  national  character. 

<<  When  English  arms  planted  the  flag  of  liberty  on  Italian  shores^ 
when  English  influence  broke  the  thraldom  of  the  Italian  press,  and 
when  England  signed  the  contract  of  emancipation,  Italy,  in  spite  of 
the  recollection  of  Austrian  tyranny,  believed,  confided,  and  was 
betraved ! 

**  When  kings  met  in  council  at  Paris  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  fix 
the  precise  degree  of  civilization  to  which  Europe  might  be  permitted 
to  graduate,  nations  as  yet  unsuspicious  of  their  impending  fate  sent 
forth  their  representatives  to  claim  their  promised  liberties.  It  was  then 
that  Italy,  like  some  splendid  but  pensive  queen  of  tragic  story,  present* 
ed  herself  at  the  bar  of  the  royal  tribunal,  and  produced  the  manifestos 
of  her  princely  and  imperial  champions  stamped  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  bathed  in  tears  of  gratitude ;  but  there  were  none  to  acknowledge 
the  signatures.  She  turned  to  the  leader^  of  the  Genoese  patriots^ 
and  pointed  to  the  standards  he  had  raised  on  the  heights  of  the 
BocHETTA ;  he  pleaded  mistake  of  orders,  and  as  dupe  or  duper, 
committed  himself  irreniissibly  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  !  (Vol.  i.  p.  152» 
153.)  •  «  *  *  ♦  In  1814,  Genoa,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  believed 
that  the  Allies  were  serious  in  their  promises  of  liberation,  and  that 
the  legitimate  crusaders  against  illegitimate  despotism  meant  nothing 
more  [than  to  restore  that  liberty,  whose  loss  tney  so  afiectingly  de- 
plored. England  personally  stood  pledged  to  Genoa  t  she  had 
voluntarily  interposed  in  its  behalf — she  had  sent  the  flower  of  her 
nobility  and  gentry  as  friends  and  guests  to  hear  the  tale  of  domestic 

«  Lord  WiUlam  Bcotlnck. 
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griefi^nd  to  steal  the  confidence  (^  the  citizens  by  a  show  ofsympathj 
and  pledge  of  protection.  4i  «  •  *  «  During  the  brief  hoar  of 
their  delusion^  the  Genoese^  assisted  by  British  counsels,  had  formed 
a  provisional  government^  which  was  composed  of  the  most  respectable 
oitizens  of  the  restored  republic,  and  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
liberal  of  its  aristocracy,  Jerome  Serra,  was  selected  [as]  its  president. 
To  the  last  moment,  the  English  continued  to  feast  in  the  houses^, 
and  to  swarm  in  the  streets  of  Genoa.  They  parted  at  night  from  the 
palaces  of  the  Strada  Nuova  and  Balbi*  leavmg  their  hosts  to  dream, 
over  their,  recovered  independence.  In  the  morning  they  deliverjsd 
them  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  enemy.  Xord  William  Ben- 
tinck*8  flag  of  *  Independenza'  was  taken  down  from  the  steeples  and 
high  places  at  sun-rise ;  before  noon  the  arms  of  Sardinia  blazoned  in 
their  stead;  and  yet  the  'Genoese'''  (sad  disappointment!)  ''did 
not  rise  en  masses  and  inassacre  the  English, — the  violators  of  a  trust 
MO  sacred.* '»     (Vol.  i.  p.  24.5,  246.) 

Sach  are  the  expressions  in  which  Lady  Morgan,  whom  the 
stormy  passions  of  political  warfare  appear  wholly  to  have  un- 
sexed,  expends  her  fury  against  her  native  country.  Truth  and 
justice  require  a  few  remarks  upon  her  misrepresentations.  ' 

How  convenient  is  it  to  Lady  Morgan's  reasoning,  if  the 
word  may  be  so  prostituted,  to  exclude  from  her  consideration 
the  atrocious  perfidy  and  the  unprovoked  aggression  by  means  of 
which  the  French  gained  a  footing  in  the  Italian  states !  If  any 
doubts  upon  this  nead  still  linger  in  the  breast  of  any  rational 
being,  we  refer  him  to  the  negociations  and  conferences  from  the 
close  of  the  campaign  in  Ital^,  in  1797,  to  the  peace  of  Lune* 
ville.  If  these  are  not  sufficient,  let  Milan,  Modena,  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  bear  testimony  to  the  shameless  treachery  and 
hypocritical  pretexts  with  which  the  French  entered  those 
c^ntries,  bringing  with  them  the  most  oppressive  vexations, 
and  in  many  instances  by  delivering  over  the  inhabitants  ta 
military  plunder  and  execution  ;  while  in  Genoa,  whose  annex- 
ation to  Sardinia,  Lady  Morgan  aflects  to  deplore,  in  Genoa 
o^under  the  promise  of^freedom  and  independence,  they  erected 
a  foreign  tyranny,  beyond  all  conception  odious  and  galling^ 
Let  it  DC  remembered  also,  that  Italy,  so  far  from  receiving 
independence  from  Bonaparte,  was  absolutely  incorporated  with 
France  as  a  province  of  her  empire,  as  far  as  Rome  on  the 
western  side;  and  that  the  frontier  of  this  province  stretched  to 
a  short  distance  of  Milan,  the  capital  of  that  feeble  remnant 
which  was  nominally  swayed  by  tne  King  of  Italy.  Now  this 
province,  thus  perfidiously  acquired  by  France,  came  afterwards 
by  the  fortune  of  war  into  the  hands  of  the  allied  powers;  and 
the  crime  alleged  against  these  powers,  and  Great  Britain  in 
paistidMar,  is  that,  having  been  so  reconquered,  they  were  not 
restored  to  independence. 


^.jVW^tiodepeijd^ce.?  Having  driv#i=tJb«  J^mtik  bimk'lil^ 
if^s.  .Gueat  Brittiin,  afj^ei:  h«vto^die«ted,^1tk>h^  blood  s»d  MC 
ti<^tm)ne  the;  f^iDaMQipalton  ^EarQfi^,,^Uksa%t}Qad  pam^aele  thsli 
gneat  wark  hylamng  Italy  wilhotxt  any  gQveniineBt;i^t;iuU,  andt0 
abandon  that  eDii]!itryy*«plitiato*as  many  states  at^  towns, 'to  oome 
tcgethcrqsit  were  by^fortuftous  nggregaiioa  of  her  poKii(:al  frag^ 
nMVlto  into  s«ibstance  and  integrity  r  Oroiigiit  ^he.to  havetrted 
the  Visionary  experiiiieiit  of  $hapii^gamass  cooiposedpfmateri^Tdf 
st)'  Yarious  and  discordant;  and  which  tad  been*  disunited  froni? 
tfa6  time  of  the  Heruli  and  the  Lombards^  into  oi^e  iridependehlj 
Kingdom — the  idle&t'  dret^m  of  enthusiasm  and  fo^ly  ?  Ait^r  al^ 
lipweyer,  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  on  a  prit^ciple  ajx>^t  vhtch 
ii^y  Morgan  evinces  but  Kttle  solicitude — the  pi:inqj{)Ie  ^ 
^ifihk;  HadCris^t  Britfiii^  wl^om*  our  auU)dr  roundly  aecttse&oC 
promising  independence  to  th^. Julians^  .^nd  Xo  tjae  inhkbitante 
of  irombardj.ia.partiwlar,  •andx)f  abandw^  te<A^  yoke 

of  foi'ejga.tj^rantSy  atici*  having  by  !fneans  or$u^  promisie^  r^Hue^ 
tJje^l  to  a  sucgessfid  .resistaocf ; — had  Gi^at  Britain,  yte  asl^ 
d 'right  to  ^dispose  ox  Italy  according  to  h^  own.  )yill  .^nd  s^rbi-* 
tremenl;  and  by  50  doing,  to  despoil  .^hepp wars  coTope^ra^i^^  ia*" 
If^r  liberation  of  $uch  portions  ^  of  their  hereditary  doi^iiiHHMi' 
ai  lay  within  her  territory?  iTiie  !pmperor  of  Ausii;^  (c^ 
Italian  bjf  birtlij  is  sovereign  by  hereditary  right  of  the  Mi^an,efi% 
^nd^  at  the  moment  of  the  French  inrYaeiony  was  in  ac^al  p^^iemoi^ 
of  itb^t  sovere^uty.   ^  ,; 

But;  Great  Briteiiif-to  put  the  vfipid  declamsi^ions  of,  Ladji 
!&Iorga9  into  a  tangible  sliape,— Great  Britaia  promised  ip4eT 
pendence  to  the  Italians  by  b^r  proclamations.  Of  these  pr^ 
i^anrntions  she  specifies  three;  on^  issued  by  the  Archduke 
Jolin  in  1809,  with  which  Great  Britain  had  Dothing.to  do;  thc^ 
dtbers.  successively  by  Count  Nugeptia  \si3,  and  Lord  William^ 
Bentinck  in  1814«.  What  was  it  that  these,  proclamations  heldl 
out?  They  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  co|itfibute  tbw: 
^^tlons  to  the  common  cause,  and  they  were  told  thfl^lheir  awn 
independence  would  be  the  prpbable  result  of  thosQ  ^^ertiofiSnt 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  independence  so  premised? 
They  were  reminded  simply  of  their  former  better  days,  aiid,  as; 
4  «iotive  and  encouragement  to  co-operation,  Loi^d  ^illiafi| 
Bentinck's  proclamation  runs  >hus: — ^  Italians,  the  troops  of 
*'  Great  Britain  have  landed  on  your  shores.  She  offers  you  bei^ 
^^  hand  to  liberate  you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Bonaparte.  Let  v» 
^*  make  Italy  what  it  formerly  was  in  the  good  old.times."  Th^ 
next  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  compact,  and  ^ 
wbat  period  of  Italian  history  dpes  it  refer  ?  It  is  noftorious,  thai 
wlxen  these  proclamations  were  issued,  Great  Britain  jiad  beett 
long  engaged' in  a  wat  against  the  Bevo;lutiQnary  Govemiofint  of 
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Franee,  and  it  wds  the  essential  nim  of  that  war,  and  the  Hie  and- 
soul  of  the  counsels  by  which  it  was  directed,  to  repress  the 
territorial  aggrairdizement  of  that  state.  In  this  aim  the  Italians 
were  invitea  to  co-operate.  The  object  then  of  the  British 
Government,  as  it  is  manifested  in  these  proclamations,  and  as 
it  breathes  through  the  whole  system  of  her  poh'cy,  was  to  replace 
Itahr  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  French  Revolution  found  it, 
so  far  as  a  loiig  and  protracted  warfare  left  such  a  restoration, 
practicable.  Deliverance  from  the  French,  emancipation  from 
militaty  exaction  and  civil  oppression,  and  the  other  bless* 
ings  of  French  rule, — ^blessings  of  which  Lady  Morgan  mourns 
the  extinction ;  this  was  the  sum  total  of  the  independence^that. 
was  promised. 

But  admitting,    merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  (for  tho; 
&cts  of  the  case  will  by  no  means  warrant  the  concession,)  that  ia 
these  proclamations  something  more  was  held  out  than  the  mere 
liberation  of  Italy  from  France, — the  engagement  was  founded  on 
the  condition,  the  clear,  preliminary  condition,  that  the  Italians 
would  not  be  wanting  to  their  own  emancipation.     Now,  it  i&, 
notorious  that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  did  not  stir  a  step  towards,- 
that  object.     Lady  Morgan  more  than  admits  this.     For  she  is 

Suite  enchanted  with  the  ardour,  perseverance,  and  courage 
isplayed  by  her  Italian  friends  in  defending  their  country,  not 
from  the  French,  but  from  those  who  promised  them  independ-s 
ence  on  the  terms  of  their  co-operating  to  attain  it.  These  heroic- 
qualities  they  continued  to  display  till  Napoleon,  by  his  personal 
capitulation,  left  them  to  their  rate;  qualities  which  were  never 
f^xerted  in  the  cause  of  their  own  liberation,  but  in  avowed^ 
hostility  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  it.  To  the  very  last 
moment  they  scorned  the  offers,  and  counteracted  the  efforts,  <^ 
Great  Britain.  As  to  Lombardy,  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
was  pot  immediately  achieved  by  the  British  arms— a  fact  oC 
which  Lady  Morgan  seems  wholly  ignorant.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  800  men  in  General  Nugent's  division,  no  British.- 
troops  were  employed  there.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Austriaa. 
army.  And  yet,  because  the  Italians  were  invited  to  make  aa> 
effort  for  their  own  deliverance,  which  invitation  they  contemptu- 
ously rejected.  Great  Britain  is  to  be  thus  scolded  at  by  thisk 
adept  in  her  sex's  art — for  what? — for  not  compelling  Austria  to^ 
surrender  back  her  own  hereditary  dominions,  reconquered  by 
lier  own  troops,  in  order  that  they  might  be  again  parcelled  out^ 
or  amalgamated,  in  conformity  with  some  new  theory  of  imprac-^ 
ticable  and  unattainable  independence,  which  the  history  of  Italy,^ 
and  her  geographical  positions,  alike  show  to  be  Utopian  and 
absurd..  W^th  regard  to  any  imagined  hardship  in  the  case  of 
Italyj  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  same  arguments  of  justice  (OidL 
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policy  apply  to  that  country  which  dictated  the  adjustment  d? 
Saxony.  The  two  cases  are  nearly  the  same.  The  resources  of 
both,  their  produce,  their  revenue,  their  armies,  had  been  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  French  usurpation.  Both,  to  the  last, 
^hered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  usurper.  If  it  was  wise,  as  weil 
« just,  to  strengthen  Prussia  by  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony; 
and,  if  Saxony  cannot  equitably  complain  of  the  adjustment,  on 
-what  rational  ground  can  Italy,  who  is  not  dismembered,  complain 
that  Austria,  who  has  suffered  and  risqued  so  much  in  her  con-« 
flict  with  the  common  enemy,  and  to  wnose  seasonable  defection 
from  France,  Europe  mainly  owes  her  deliverance;  that  Austria 
dbould  be  permitted  to  retain  her  own  inheritance,  which  her 
own  blood  and  treasure  had  reconquered?  Nor  is  it  fair,  in 
estimating  the  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy  which 
settled  the  international  interests  of  Europe,  to  confine  our  view 
exclusively  to  Italy.  She  was  a  member  only  of  the  European 
body,  with  which  her  interests  were  incorporated;  and  it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  be  told,  not  only  that  a  visionary  experiment 
ought  to  have  been  tried  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  refused 
to  concur  in  the  measures  adopted  for  their  own  conservation, 
but  that  the  general  repose  and  tranquillity  ought  to  have  been 
postponed  to  the  immediate  advantages  of  that  single  country. 

It  is  the  case  of  Genoa,  however,  that  provokes  the  maledictions 
of  this  unhappy  lady,  not  merely  in  the  passages  we  have  cited,  but 
in  others  which  a  regard  for  decency  will  not  permit  us  to  extract. 
But  her  attack  on  Great  Britain,  resting  principally  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  the  Genoese  themselves  assisted  her  in  the 
occupation  of  Genoa,  and  that  the  British  commander  had  en- 
tered into  some  compact,  or  understanding,  with  them  for  that 
end,  scarcely  merits  a  formal  refutation.  The  whole  is  a  fiction. 
The  Genoese  did  not  co-operate  with  the  British  in  that  measure, 
nor  did  Lord  William  Bentinck  derive  the  smallest  aid  from  them. 
Were  the  fact  not  sufiiciently  notorious  that  every  attempt  wag 
unavailing  to  roiise  one  spark  of  patriotic  feeling  in  their  hearts, 
it  would  be  manifest  from  the  entire  silence  of  that  officer,  as  to 
such  a  co-operation,  in  his  despatch  dated  at  Genoa,  2(>th  April, 
1814;  a  fact  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  wilfully  suppressed  in 
bis  communications  with  the  British  Government.  Lady  Mor« 
gan's  historical  qualifications  may  be  further  estimated  by  her 
assertion,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  actually  planted  his 
standard  of  independency  on  the  heights  of  the  Bochetta;  a  fable 
without  one  particle  of  truth.  The  British  hoisted  the  flag  at 
the  places  they  successively  occupied,  but  they  advanced  by  land 
and  sea  from  the  Tuscany  side  of  Genoa,  whereas  the  heights  of 
JSochetta  are  on  the  side  directly  opposite. 

In  spite  of  Lady  Morgan's  insinuations,  we  assert,  that  the 
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hoisting  of  Che  flag  had  no  connection  with  ihe  subsequent  pro* 
tiedui*e  of  naming  a  Provisional  Government,  and  proclaiming 
the  restoration  of  the  Republic.  That  proclamation  contained 
no  substantive  pledge,  but  distinctly  referred  to  what  Lord 
William  Bentinck  supposed  to  be  the  intentions  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Those  measures  also  were  stated  to  be  merely  condi- 
tional; and,  in  his  communications  with  the  inhabitants,  he 
unequivocally  assured  them  that  be  had  no  definite  authority  to 
restore  the  Old  Republic;  that,  if  such  a  measure  should  be 
adopted,  it  would  undergo  many  modifications,  and  that,  in  all 
respects,  they  were  to  look  to  those  Powers  for  the  confirmation 
of  their  hopes.  It  is  also  remarkable,  indeed  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Lady  Morgan,  almost  in  the  same  breath  with  which  she 
accuses  Great  Britain  of  perfidy  in  the  breach  of  a  supposed 
promise,  that  no  such  promise  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
Genoese  themselves  never  considered  that  any  faith  had  either 
been  pledged  or  violated.  For  the  Marquis  Agostino  Pareto,  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  actually  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  with  the  Allies  for  the 
restoration  of  that  Republic,  which,  it  is  pretended,  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  already  pledged  to  restore ;  a  mission  which 
would  have  been  evidently  absurd,  had  the  Genoese  believed 
that  such  a  pledge  had  been  given.  It  is  further  remarkable  that 
this  nobleman,  when  he  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Republic, 
did  not  advert  to  any  such  promise.  As  to  the  complaint  of  this 
sanch-mistaking  woman,  that  the  Marquis  was  not  received  by 
die  Allies  as  the  minister  of  an  independent  state,  it  is  the  most 
ocmsunmiate  absurdity.  He  was  sent  as  the  member  of  a  tem-* 
porary  and  provisional  government  only.  He  never  thought  of 
arrogating  the  character  which  Lady  Morgan  reviles  the  Allies 
for  having  refused  him. 

We  do  not  indeed  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  prove  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  every  arrangement  adopted  by  the  congress. 
Every  impartial  thinker,  however,  will  admit  that  many  intricate 
questions  of  policy  were  to  be  settled  before  the  old  oligarchy,  as 
it  existed  in  1796,  or  the  constitution  of  1801,  could  be  restored. 
But  the  paramount  question  that  occupied  the  solicitude  of  con^- 
gress  upon  this  occasion  was  this :  Could  Genoa  exist  as  an  inde- 
ptendent  state  at  all  ?  After  long  and  patient  deliberation,  they 
decided  that  she  could  not  safely  be  left  in  an  insulated  and 
independent  state,  and  her  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  fitting  arrangement  for  Europe  in  general,  and  (as 
it  has  since  turned  out)  the.  most  beneficial  to  the  Genoese  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  shown,  in 
answer  to  this  ill-informed  writer,  that  the  measures  pursued  by 
Great  Britain  were  not  such  as  justify  her  virulent  abuse,  or  such 
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a3  ought  to  call  down  oh  their  authors  the  contempt  atid  execra- 
tion of  the  world.    That  feelings  of  this  kind  are  yet  rankling  in . 
the  bosoms  of  a  few  of  the  disbanded  officers  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  disappointed  sharers  in  his  plunder  and  exaction,  and  that 
.  these  parsoift  are  making  an  amiable  return  to  the  Government 
•ef  Turin,  not  merely  by  the  abuse  of  England,  but  by  the  most 
.atrocious  calumnies  against  the  monarch,  under  whose  tolerance 
and  protection  they  are  actually  enjoyiog  the  fruits  of  that  rapa- 
'  city  to  which  they  onceministered,--iall  this  is  more  than  probable. 
But  we  may  confidently  leave  the  cause  of  oqr  county  to  a  very 
different  tribunal — the  tribunal  of  enlightened  and  equitable 
minds,  competent  to  take  a  just  and  comprehensive  survey,  not 
only  of  the  varied  and  complex  relations  in  winch  she  was  called 
upon  to  arbitrate,  but  to  appreciate  the  awful  responsibilities  under 
which  she  executed  the  high  office  of  giving  peace  and  repose  to 
a  distracted  world.   Light  and  oi-dinary  thinkers,  like  our  author, 
are  virtually  disqualified  from  pronouncing  upon  such  questions. 
To  animadvert  upon  the  mere  errors  and  misrepresentations, 
^the  petulant  ignorance  and  the  disgusting  an*ogance  of  this  book, 
would  be  a  task  much  beyond  our  limits.     Samples  of  the  gross 
licentiousness  of  the  authoress's  opinions  upon  religious  subjects 
(we  might  multiply  them  almost  indefinitely)  have  been  already 
given.    We  will  not,  however,  pass  by  her  sarcasm  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath. 


*'  It  was  by  one  of  his  imperial  decrees  (Constantine's)  that  Sunday 
was  first  made  holy  by  an  abstinence  from  civil  affairs.  The  Scriptures 
have  commanded  no  such  abstinence;  and  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
observing  their  Sabbath  was  thought  to  be  so  righteous  over  much  by> 
him  who  looked  more  to  the  spirit  than  the  form,  that  he  pubh'ciy 
rebuked  it."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

,  This  profane  chattering  against  the  Sabbath  we  do  not  mean  to 
compliment  with  a  serious  refutation.  We  thought  it  our  duty  to 
point  it  out,  in  order  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  instil  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Christian  education  into  their  children,  and  who  feel  that, 
amongst  those  principles,  not  the  least  sacred  in  authority,  or 
obligatory  in  practice,  is  the  injunction  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day,  may,  by  being  thus  forewarned,  be  also  thus  forearmed 
against  the  mischief  of  her  doctrines,  and  exercise  a  sound  discre- 
tion as  to  the  admission  of  such  a  work  into  their  families.  Of 
the  same  licentious  and  unblushing  dogmatism  of  assertion,  the 
following  passage  respecting  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism,  a  rite 
iiot  confined  to  the  established  church,  but  adopted  by  every 
dissenting  sect,  is  another  instance. 

**  The  last  supper — the  most  beautiful— the  most  touching  of  all 
religious  rites — the  only  one  left  by  our  Saviour,  who  never  practised 
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nor  imposed  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  though  in  his  meekness  he  sub- 
mitted to  it/'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  275-) 

So  importunately  does  Lady  Morgan  obtrude  her  theological 
notions,  that  she  mixes  them  up  with  almost  every  topic.  Even 
in  contemplating  the  sublime  works  of  art,  those  especially  which 
are  founded  on  scriptural  history,  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
awaken  emotions  calculated  to  hush  into  silence  all  irreverent  and 
unhallowed  sentiments,  and  fill  the  soul  of  the  spectator  too  com* 
pletely  to  permit  it  to  have  leisure  for  blasphemous  and  unholy 
scofiings,  she  indulges  herself  in  the  exercise  of  a  low  talent  for 
sneer  and  ridicule.  In  matters  of  ecclesiastical  history  also  she 
dogmatizes  with  as  much  self-complacency  as  if  she  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  conversant  in  this  branch  of  learning.  The  fol- 
lowing reflections  are  called  forth  in  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  at  Genoa,  by  the  legendary  martyrdom  of  the  saint : 

**  The  heart  sickens  over  these  frequent  instances  of  culinary  mar> 
tyrdom — every  where  boiling,  broiling,  frying  saints,  the  products  of 
legends  as  foolish  as  they  are  False.  The  worshippers  of  Apollo  and 
Minerva  were  not  persecutors.  The  internal  evidence  in  the  nature 
of  man  is  all  against  such  fables;  for  where  power  and  policy*  the 
interests  of  church  and  state,  do  not  interfere  to  inflame  zeal,  or  to 
kindle  persecution,  such  horrors  have  never  been  committed.  Con- 
temporary historians  are  all  silent  upon  these  histories,  which  are  ren- 
dered still  more  improbable  by  their  palpable  contradictions  of  the 
known  usages  of  antiquity.  The  first  well-authenticated  martyrdoms 
occurred  only  aflcr  the  establishment  of  a  ;7az(/ hierarchy,  fired  by  inte- 
rests which  are  not  those  of  society  at  large." — (Vol.  i.  p.  234'.) 

Such  is  the  cool  effrontery  with  which  this  author  affects  to  dis- 
credit one  of  the  best  authenticated  but  most  melancholy  facts  in 
ecclesiastic  annals — the  persecution  of  the  early  Christians  ;  and^ 
•with  a  dash  of  her  pen,  sets  aside  the  undeniable  testimonies  df 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  Pliny,  Eusebius,  and  others,  who 
bear  direct  or  incidental  evidence  to  it.  Presumption  and  igno- 
rance are  inseparable.  In  Lady  Morgan's  case,  the  proportion 
of  each  is  in  a  most  exact  ratio.  She  is  most  pertinacious  and 
positive  upon  the  very  points  where  she  is  the  least  informed. 
But  we  are  tired  with  this  lad^  and  her  opinions.  Happily  they 
are  recommended  by  no  artifice  of  reasoning,  or  brilliancy  of 
composition.  The  equivocal  praise  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  style  of  Seneca,  says,  abundat  dulcibus  vitiis^  cannot  be 
awarded  to  her  ladyship.  Hfer  faults  are  providentially  devoid  of 
all  dangerous  fascination;  and  if  the  ears  of  the  young  and 
unthinkmg  are  occasionally  pleased  with  the  false  jingle  of  her 

Eeriods^  her  sentiments  will  never  make  their  way  either  to  their 
earts  or  understandings. 
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Art.  XVI.  Travels  into  Georgia^  Permir  ArmeTuarAna^it  Ba^ 
by  loTiy  ^c.i^c.  during  the  Years  IS17  9  1818,  1819,  and  1820. 
By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  In  two  volumes,  4lo.  Viol.  I. 
Longman  and  Co.  London,  1821. 

Of  those  Eastern  countries,  whose  institutions  and  mdnnerli 
are  so  immoveably  fixed  as  to  be  almost  exempt  from  the  Ticii»» 
sttudes  and  fluctuations  of  human  aflairs,.  the  latest  accounts  are 
not  always  of  the  highest  value.  Impassive  to  the  ordinary  la^ 
of  mutation,  and  apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  slow  but  cer- 
tain innovations  which  time  is  gradually  working  in  othelr 
societies,  these  ancient  and  unwieldy  empire^  particularly  those 
of  China  and  of  Persia,  even  at  detached  and  distant  periods,  ^X"- 
hibit  nearly  the  same  phenomena  to  the  eye*  of  curiosity  and  the 
researches  of  philosophy.  The  remark  particularly  applies  to 
the  latter  of  those  countries.  For  the  descriptions  of  Chardin, 
Le  Brun,  and  Niebuhr  communicate  almost  all  that  is  worthv 
of  observation  in  respect  of  external  scenery,  inhabitants,  mil 
usages^  or  religious  opinions^ 

But  though  the  subjects  to  be  described  remain  fixed  and 
stationary,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  amidst  the  uncea^oig 
and  resttess  advance  towards  perfection  of  every  other  art,  the 
art  of  travelling,  or,  in  other  wordsj  that  of  registering  the  itn?- 
pressions  produced  by  difierent  scenes  and  successive  objects, 
and  of  selecting  out  of  that  registry  such  only  as  are  deserving 
of  preservation,  should  alone  have  remained  unimproved*  The 
more  recent  delineations  of  Persia,  therefore,  though  imparting 
little  that  is  new  or  uhnoticed^  impart  what  has  been  described 
already  in  fisrms  more  select  and  pleasing.  Antiquarian  sciesice 
also  iS'every  diay  assuming  a  clearer  and  more  definite  chara^tteie^ 
imd  leans  upon  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  iaduetion^  To 
the  first  travelless  who  entered  Persia,  the  whole  sotfie 
rushed  upon  their  senses  at  once  with  the  overpowering  foree  cf 
a  new  world; — all  was  surprise,  novelty,  and  credulity.  Their 
untutored  observa^ion>  was  startled^  and  delighted,--«tlieir  faisk 
overwhelm^  by  the  spcdious  miracles  that  every  where  attracted 
their  gaze.  But  the  more  hesitating  and  inves1;igatiiig  spirit  of 
later  times^  disdainiag  to  acquiesce  in  sudden  and  hasty  impies^ 
sicMis^  and  carrying  a  searching  andi inquisitive  caution  in%D  every 
object  of  remark,  must  neeessarily  have  infused  itself  into  the 
rekttionso#  travellers^  and'  communicated  a  sobriety  and  correet*- 
ness  to  their  d^aiis  less  calculated^  imleed^^  to  delight  the  fanej^ 
but  augmenting"  liiose  faots^  and  ex4:ending  those  >datR  wfaidi*  coof* 
stimie  the  real  yahie  ef  a  book,  of  travels  to  faun  who  speciifiBtef 
and  philosophizes  at  home. 
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It  is  by  this  standard  that  we  appreciate  the  recent  accoonta  of 
Persia,  and  of  these  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing; 
that  of  Mr.  Morier  to  be  the  most  valuable.  It  abounds  with 
in^euious  expositions  of  anpient  history,  scriptural  and  profiine  ; 
with  topics  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  most 
useful  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  He  was  not  only  emi- 
nently  fitted  for  the  task  by  various  and  rare  endowments,  but 
derived  from  his  official  rank  opportunities  that  do  not  often 
occur  to  the  common  traveller.  Mr.  Kinnier's  Geographical 
Memoir  also  is  replete  with  important  information,  but  it  is  too 
rapid  a  survqr  to  admit  of  minute  notices.  The  second  volume 
oi  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  contains,  too,  an  elabo- 
rate  but  badly  arranged  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  civil  and  domestic.  We  cannot,  therefore,  com- 
plain of  a  penury  of  information  relative  to  Persia.  Yet  we 
are  not  oppressed,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  superabundance; 
and  so  far  are  we  from  considering  the  ground  pre-occupied  or 
the  subject  exhausted,  that  we  should  be  by  no  means  displeased 
if  an  additional  account  more  compressed  and  succinct  than  Sir 
Robert  Porter's,  but  taking  more  popular  views  of  that  interest- 
ing region  than  are  to  be  found  either  in  Morier  or  Malcolm, 
were  even  now  to  be  announced  to  us. 

For  what  Country  presents  more  matter  for  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened curiosity?  Her  connexion  with  the  most  important 
parts  of  sacred  and  profane  history — her  gaudy  and  embellished 
literature— her  stupendous  monuments  of  forijier  greatness — 
interest  at  once  the  heart  and  the  understanding*  In  her  proud 
and  palmy  days,  the  mightiest  of  the  empires  that  overshadowed 
the  earth — the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon — the  re- 
storer of  Jerusalem — ^by  turns  the  invader  and  victim  of  Greece- 
Persia  has  constituted  the  mbst  instructive  portion  of  our  youths 
&1  studies;  exemplifying,  as  in  a  compact  tablet,  the  instability 
of  thrones  and  sovereignties,  the  virtues  by  which  empires  are 
acquired,  and  tlie  causes  which  hasten  their  dissolution.  Nor  is 
her  succeeding  history  destitute  of  interest ;  for  long  after  the 
proud  dynasties  of  the  Cyruses  had  passed  away,  she  still  swayed 
the  fortunes  of  the  world,  opposing  a  steadfast  barrier  to  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  Roman  ambition.  Even  the  enfeebling  spirit 
cff  Mahomedanism  did  not  extinguish  her  energies.  She  still  re- 
mained the  protector  of  Christendom  against  the  arms  and  fe-»- 
naticism  of  the  Turk.  And  even  now,  though  we  see  her 
scarcely  respiring  from  nearly  a  century  of  misrule  and  calamity^ 
and  torn  and  lacerated  by  every  variety  of  oppression,  even  noisr 
the  most  costly  and  magnificent  embassies  from  the  most  distant 
corners  of  the  earth,  suing  at  Caubul  and  Tehraun  for  her  fa« 
voar,  sufficiently  attest  that  she  has  not  yet  sunk  into  insignia 
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Sir  Robert  Porter  having  long  felt,  as  he  tells  us,  a  strong  de- 
sire of  travelling  into  Persia,  left  St.  Petersburg  in  August,  1817, 
and  proceeded  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Constantinople.  At  Odessa,  however,  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  plague  was  then  raging  in  the  Turkish  capital. 
He  abandoned,  tnerefore,  his  intended  route,  and  determined 
upon  entering  that  country  over  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus. In  the  early  .part  ot  the  volume  a  description  occurs 
which  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct  portraiture  of  a  Russian  plain 
called  a  steppe^  being  an  extent  of  flat  country  for  several 
hundred  miles,  chiefly  uncultivated,  but  sometimes  diversi- 
fied with  corn  and  windmills,  and  innumerable  tumuli.  The 
stepper  have  been  frequently  described.  Of  those  mansions  of 
the  dead  which  overspread  the  face  of  that  empire  to  the 
Black  Sea,  our  author  has  given  an  animated  picture  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  "  The  first  idea  which  strikes<4he  spectator  isj 
that  he  is  in  some  famous  field  of  battle,  vast  enough  fof  the 
world  to  have  been  lost  on  it."  Herodotus,  however,  declares 
them  to  have  been  places  of  sepulture  for  whole  nations,  and 
states  that  when  the  Scythians  lost  a  king,  or  a  chief,  they  as- 
sembled to  solemnize  his  obsequies ;  that  a  large  excavatioh  was 
then  made,  more  like  a  banquetting-hall  than  a  grave,  within 
which  they  placed  the  body ;  that  the  remains  of  bis  concubines^ 
who  had  been  previously  strangled,  were  deposited  also  in  this 
immense  tomb ;  and  that  his  favourite  servants  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
most  valuable  property ;  that  the  hollow  was  titen  filled  up,  and 
the  earth  raised  over  it,  each  person  present  being  ambitious  to 
contribute  to  the  pile  that  was  to  honour  his  departed  lord.  Of 
NicolanefF,  Kherson,  and  Sebastapol,  all  of  which  were  founded 
by  Potemkin,  a  slight  sketch  occurs.  At  the  dock-yard  of  Ni- 
colaiefi^,  our  author  notices  with  too  much  amplification  (a  fault 
which  exercises  gur  patience  somewhat  too  frequently  in  the 
course  of  his  volume),  the  simple  fact  of  the  green  timoer  em- 
ployed in  ship-building,  from  the  forests  of  the  Ukraine,  being 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  a  destructive  insect — a  fact  hardly  de- 
serving the  rhetoric  expended  on  it  in  the  following  sentence : — 

**  A  dock-yard  has  been  established  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ingi]^» 
for  building  ships  of  war.  One  seventy-four,  and  one  frigate,  were  on 
the  stocks  when  I  visited  it.  Indeed,  an  arsenal  of  this  kind,  and  to  be 
constantly  at  work  too,  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  navy  on  these  shores; 
for  the  Black  Sea  possesses  a  peculiarity  more  hostile  to  its  fleets,  than 
the  guns  of  the  most  formidable  enenny, — nothing  more  than  a  worm  \ 
But  the  progress  of  that  worm  is  as  certain  andasswifl  as  the  running 
grains  of  nn  hour-glass.  It  preys  on  the  ship's  bottom,  and  when  once 
it  has  established  itself,  nothing  that  has  yet  been  dispovered  can  stop 
its  ravages.    Even  coppered  vessels  are  ultimately  rendered  .uselesi^ 
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^hen  any  small  opeaing  admits  the  perforation  of  this  subtle  Utile 
creature,"    (P.  12.) 

Having  paid  a  pasMng  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Howard,  the 
great  phiianthrc^ist  of  England,  whose  tomb  he  visited  on  the 
road  to  Kherson,  our  traveller  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Ingouletz, 
and  journeyed  through  the  desolate  country  of  the  Cossacks ; 

A  dreary  waste  expanding  to  the  sky, 

destitute  alike  of  human  and  vegetable  life.  The  magnificent 
l)on  (the  ancient  Tanais)  flows  tlirough  the  country  tor  more 
than  a  thousand  wersts,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  of  Azoph.  The  banks  of  this  river  abound  in 
timber,  which  are  safely  floated  down  to  St.  Demetry,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  Odessa  and  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
illustrious  Attaman  of  the  Cossacks,  Count  PlatofF,  resided  at 
New  Tcherkask,  the  rising  city  of  the  Donskoy  territory.  This 
venerable  chieftain  was  then  at  his  summer  residence,  two  miles 
from  his  capital,*  where  hd  received  our  author  with  the  most 
hospitable  greeting. 

^'  Next  morning  Count  PlatofF  called  upon  me  to  see  how  his 
hospitable  orders  had  -been  fulfilled.  The  hurry  of  spirits  which  fol* 
lowed  the  meeting  of  the  day  before  having  now  subsided  with  us  both, 
I  observed  him  more  calmly ;  and,  while  in  discourse,  I  could  not  but 
remark  to  myself,  with  foreboding  regret,  the  difference  between  his 
present  appearance,  and  the  vigour  of  his  frame,  even  so  late  as  the 
year  1816,  when  he  was  my  guest  at  St.  i'etersburg.  The  destroying 
effects  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  were  now  too  apparent  in  his  coun* 
tenance  and  figure ;  but  his  mind  continued  unimpaired,  and  each 
succeeding  hour  I  passed  in  his  society  increased  my  veneration  for 
its  powers.  He  took  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  in  Tcherkask, 
whither  he  was  going  to  inspect  the  preparations  he  had  ordered  for 
welcoming  his  Imperial  Highness. 

**  The  hour  of  dinner^  in  this  country,  is  generally  two  o'clock ;  but 
Count  Platoff  always  dined  at  five,  or  sometimes  a  little  later.  The 
manner  of  serving  the  repast  differs  in  nothing  from  the  style  at 
Moscow,  excepting  that  more  wine  is  drank.  The  wines  most  in  use 
came  from  the  Greek  islands;  yet  his  excellency  boasts  his  own  red 
and  white  champaigne  of  the  Don,  which,  when  old,  are  hardly  inferior 
to  the  wines  of  that  name  in  France.  I  drank  at  the  Attaman 's  table 
another  sort  of  red  wine  as  excellent  as  any  from  Bourdeaux.  It  is 
made  by  a  family  of  Germans^  whom  his  excellency  brought  from  the 
Rhine.  And,  from  these  specimens,  I  have  little  doubt  that  were  the 
like  culture  of  the  grape,  and  similar  treatment  of  the  juice  when  pressed 
from  thefruit,  pursued  throughout  the  country,  the  Donskoy  vineyards 
woutd  produce  wines,  that  might  rival,  not  only  those  of  Greece,  but 
of  France  and  Germany."     (P.  27, 28.) 

^Sir  Robert  Porter  bad  married  Ibe  lister  of  Prince  ScherbatoC 
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It  is  pkastBg  to  peruse  the  details  of  tlus  visit  Platoff 
not  only  the  sovereign,  but  the  father  of  his  people,  and  it  is 
soothing  to  humanity  to  observe  the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate 
redressed  by  a  miid  and  paternal  government.  These  details 
derive  considerable  spirit  and  variety  from  a  visit  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  to  the  Attaman,  which  called 
forth  all  the  pomp  and  animation  of  the  new  city.  New  Tcher- 
kask  was  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude  and  population. 
The  noise  and  bustle  of  artificers,  as  described  by  Sir  Robert 
Porter,  reminded  us  of  the  infancy  of  Carthage ; 

Miratur  molem  ^neas,  magalia  quondam, 
Miratur  portas,  strepitumqiie,  et  strata  viarum. 

Flatoff  had  instituted  &  schooi  in  this  town ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  which,  when  Sir  Robert  was  there,  was  only  thirty** 
six.  It  seems  that  this  warlike  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  feel 
the  value  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In  the  campaign  of  181 2, 
all  the  population  of  the  country  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
called  out,  and  fifty  thousand  are  computed  to  have  fallen. 

When  our  author  departed,  his  venerable  host  administered 
every  aid  requisite  to  "  speed  the  parting  guest,"  having  amply 
provided  for  his  comfort  and  safety  till  he  reached  Tifflis,  whicn  is 
the  extremity  of  the  Russian  jurisdiction.  The  passage  of  the 
Caucasus  is  well  narrated*  Those  stupendous  mountains  firs( 
burst  \xgon  his  view  from  the  brow  of  a  steep  ascent. 

^^  Na  pen  can  express  the  emotion  whidi  the  sudden  burst  of  this 
attblime  range  excited  rn  my  mind.  I  had  seen  ahnost  all  the  wildest 
and  most  gigantic  chains  in  Portugal  and  S^ain,  but  none  gave  me  an 
Idea  of  the  vastness  aad  grandeur  of  that  I  now  contemplated.  This 
«Bemed  nature's  bulwark  betvreen  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
£Kioru8,  amongst  whose  rocks  tradition  reports  Prometheus  to  have 
been  chained,  stood,  clad  in  primeval  snows,  a  world  of  mountains  in 
iHtelff  towering  above  all,  its  white  and  radiant  summits  mingling  with 
tive  heavens;  while  the  pale  and  countless  heads  of  the  subordinate 
tange,  high  in  themselves,  but  far  beneath  its  altitude,  stretched  along^ 
lie  horizon,  tid  lost  to  sight  in  the  soft  fleeces  of  the  clouds.  Several 
tough  and  huge  masses  of  black  rock  rose  from  the  intermediate  plain, 
their  size  wa»  moantainous  \  but  being  viewed  near  the  mighty  Caucasus, 
end  compared  with  them,  they  appeared  little  more  than  hills ;  yet  the 
contrast  was  fine,  their  dark  brows  giving  greater  effect  to  the  dazzling 
summits  which  towered  above  them.  Poets  hardly  feign,  wlien  they 
talk  of  the  genius  of  a  place.  I  know  not  who  could  behold  Caucasus, 
aadnot  feel  the  spirit  of  its  sublime  solitudes  awing  his  soul.*^  (P.  44^  45.) 

His  road  now  lay  through  a  steep  and  difficult  ravine.  It  boise 
no  verv  captivating  name,  being  called  the  Valley  of  Thieves^ 
firom  the  frequency  of  the  robberies  and  murders  committed 
there.    On  the  dOth  Sq^tember  (O..  S.)  he  passed  the  Asiatic 
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fr<mtieiv  And  ^ft^f  A  journey  of  twenty-two  wergls^  duriag. which 
he  was  minded  by  an  adequate  escort  of  Cossacks,  reached 
Whlady  Oiucasus.  Here  the  traveller  has  to  prepare  bims^ 
for  the  dangers  mcident  to  laountain  districts  of  the  most  wild 
and  savage  character.  Whlady  Caucasus  is  the  key  of  the  eela- 
brated  pass  into  Georgia, — and  here  the  heavy  part  of  the 
convoy,  and  the  piece  of  ajftiltery  by  which  it  was  protected,  were 
abandoned,  and  the  travellers  proceeded  with  a  lighter  escort  to 
Derial  on  the  T^^k,  a  Russian*  post  situated  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  gigantic  chasm  of  that  nanae,  and  overhung  by  awful  aad 
enormous  masses  of  rock.  For  a  considerable  way  the  approach 
to  in  lies  through  a  subterraneous  passage  in  the  solid  rook. 
This^  has,  in  all  probability,  been  one  of  the  main  doors  of  co«»> 
munication  with  the  nations  of  the  North.  The  chasm  rise& 
from  the  river  upwards  of  1000  feet;  its  sides  are  broken  intc» 
rude  cleft's,  and  dark  and  frowning  projections,  so  high  and 
close,  that  even  at  mid-day  it  is  covered  with  a  shadow  like  that 
of  twilight.  The  elevation  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  is 
about  S786  feet,  the  average  height  of  the  whole  range,  east  and 
west,  with  the  exception  of  Elborus  and  Kasibeck.  They  oI> 
served^  as  they  proceeded,  several  groups  of  the  banditti  that 
iafest  these  mountains,  and  our  author  was  prevented  from  taking 
sketches  of  the  sublime  scenery  which  encompassed  him,  by  the 
eotnnmnder  of  the  convoy,  who  admonished  nim  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  stragglters  from  the'  sudden  spring  of  ambushed 
banditti.  Their  progress  was  little  better  than  a  scramble  along 
a  perpendicular  rock,  where  the  deviation  of  a  single  step  must 
have  been  instant  destruction.  What  they  most  dreaded  was 
that  the  horses  might  be  frightened,  in  which  case  nothing  could 
have  saved  thetti  from  rolling  down  a  precipice  many  hundred 
&thoms  deep.  But  it  is  in  winter  that  this  ascent  is  the  moat 
perilous;  it  can  then  be  attempted  only  on  foot.  Travellers  ascend 
in  a  string.:  the  first  has  a  rope  round  his  waist,  held  at  diiiereat 
lengths  by  his  companictiB  i»  th«y  successively  follow.  No  winter 
passes  without  numbers  falling  over  this  dreadful  steep. 

.^Bscbylus  has  finely  shadowed,  in  the  Prometheus  Vfnctus,  tfie 
finge  and  savage  Elborus,  and  appalled  thie  fancy  with  his  gigantic 
picture  of  the  magnitude,  sublimity,  and  terror  of  "  that  stony 
girdle  of  the  world,"  that  quarrj',  as  it  were,  of  the  globe,  out  oi 
which  every  other  mountain  seems  to  havp  been  chiselled^ 
According  to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  genii  or  demons 
still  hold  their  courts  among  the  icy  crags  of  Kasibeck,  the  snows 
of  mborus,.  and  the  caverned  si»mm>its<  ot*  the  CamcaAus*  Of  the 
pass  at  DeriaV  which  we  have  just  described^  there  is  an  ei^r«n- 
tQ|rwhieh  conveys^  no  tame  orun&iilhilil  idea  of  its  hwrnors. 

Tifflisj  its  buildings^  and  its  baths^  and  the  chara.cter%  costUBOq^ 
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and  manners  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  are  somewhat 
Terbosely,  but  not  unpleasingly,  described.  Our  sympathies, 
were  strongly  awakened  by  the  condition  of  the  Georgians.  Once 
brave,  industrious,  and  happy,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  and,  crushed  by  the  oppression  and  avarice  of  suo^ 
oessive  masters,  sunk  despairingly  into  sloth,  ignorance,  and 
poverty*  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  Kahetian  vales,  covered 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  nature,  form  a  reproachful  contrast  to 
that  moral  degeneracy  which  plunges  them  in  slavery,  indolence, 
and  insensibility.  Tiffiis  does  not  seem  to  have  undergone  much 
alteration  since  Chardin's  time.  Sir  Robert  is  never  more  at 
home  than  when  he  is  describing  women  and  their  dresses.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  he  is  the  elegans  Jbrmarum  spectator  of 
Terence.  The  following  description  of  the  female  attire  of  the 
Georgians  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  verbal  millinery  in  which 
he  is  so  skilful  a  proficient : 

**  A  bandeau,  round  the  forehead,  richly  set  with  brilliants  and 
other  costly  stones,  confines  a  couple  of  black  tresses,  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  of  a  face,  beautiful  by  nature,  as  its  features 
testily,  but  so  ca^ed  in  enamel,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  original 
texture  can  be  seen;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  surface  is  rendered 
so  stiff,  by  its  painted  exterior,  that  not  a  line  shows  a  particle  of 
animation,  excepting  the  eyes;  which  are  large,  dark,  liquid,  and 
full  of  a  mild  lustre,  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  lovely,  by  the 
shade  of  long  black  lashes,  and  the  regularity  of  the  arched  eye- 
brow. A  silken  shawl-like  veil  depends  from  the  bandeau,  flowing, 
off  the  shoulders,  down  the  back ;  while  a  thin  gauze  handkerchief 
is  fastened  beneath  the  chin,  binding  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
and  descending  as  low  as  the  bosom,  where  it  ties  over  the  rest  of  the 
garments;  showing,  through  its  light  medium,  the  golden  necklaces 
and  other  jewellery  which  decorate  the  vest.  This  latter  piece  of 
raiment  is  usually  made  of  velvet,  or  silk  richly  embroidered,  covering 
the  bosom  and  entire  waist.  A  close  gown  of  brocade,  with  sleeves  to 
the  wrist,  and  an  exceedingly  long  skirt,  devolving  on  the  groimd  all 
round,  is  put  over  the  vest;  but  left  open  in  front,  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  waist.  The  whole  is  then  confined  with  a  fine  Kashmere  shawl. 
The  sleeves  of  the  gown  are  open  in  front  of  the  arm,  but  closed  at 
pleasure  by  litde  pine-apple-shaped  gold  buttons  and  loops.  Over  .all 
this,  in  cold  weather  (which  was  the  season  in  which  I  saw  these  ladies) 
is  added  the  oimah,  or  short  pelisse,  of  gold  brocade  lined  with  fur:  it 
flows  loose  to  the  figure,  with  wide  sleeves ;  is  open  in  front,  reaching 
only  a  little  below  the  knees ;  and  has  a  superb,  as  well  as  comfortable 
appearance.  However,  when  the  fair  Georgians  sit  or  stand  together, 
in  this  gorgeous  apparel,  the  inflexible  sti^ness  of  their  position,  and 
total  absence  of  motion  in  features  or  complexion,  give  them  the  efiect, 
rather  of  large  waxen  images,  which  open  and  shut  their  eyes  hj 
mechanical  ingenuity,  than  that  of  living,  breathing,  lovely  women.^' 
JP.  135,  1S6.)  \ 
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The  avalanches  of  the  Caucasus  are  dreadfully  calamitous.  All 
shapes  and  forms  of  destruction  fade  into  insignificance  compared 
with  this  fearful  scourge: 

**  In  the  month  of  Novemher,  1817»  the  pale  summit  of  the  mountain 
Kasibeck,  on  the  side  which  shelves  down  into  the  dark  valley  between 
Derial  and  the  village  which  bears  the  mountain's  name,  had  been  seen 
abruptly  to  move.  In  an  instant  it  was  launched  forward;  and  nothing 
was  now  beheld  for  the  shaken  snow,  and  dreadful  over-shadowing  of 
the  falling  destruction.  Tlie  noise  that  accompanied  it,  was  the  most 
stunning,  bursting,  and  rolling  onward,  of  all  that  must  make  death 
certain.  As  the  avalanche  rushed  on,  huge  masses  of  rock,  rifled  from 
the  mountain's  side,  were  driving  before  it ;  and  the  snows,  and  ice  of 
centuries,  pouring  down  in  immense  shattered  forms,  and  rending 
heaps;  fell,  like  the  fall  of  an  earthquake ;  covering,  from  human  eye, 
villages,  valleys,  and  people !  What  an  awful  moment,  when  all  was 
still ! — when  the  dreadful  cries  of  man  and  beast  were  heard  no  more ; 
and  the  tremendous  avalanche  lay  a  vast,  motionless,  white  shroud  on 
all  around.*'    (P.  146, 14.7.) 

In   following  our  author  through  Armenia,  we  pause  with 
rcTerence  at  the  &ot  of  Mount  Ararat.    This  awful  monument 
of  the  antediluvian  world  stands  a  stupendous  link  in  human 
historV}  which  unites  the  two  races  of  mankind.     Our  traveller 
gravely  conjectures,  that  the  ark  rested  between  two  heads  called 
Little  and  Great  Ararat,  and  not  on  the  summit  of  either, — an 
ingenious  conjecture,  but  supported  b^  no  data.     Sir  Robert 
is  more  rational  when  he  combats  the  idle  notion  of  its  having 
been  once  a  volcano.     Registers  have  been  kept  for  800  years  at 
the  neighbouring  monasterv  of  Etmiatzin  (by  our  traveller  unne* 
cessarily  spelt  Eitch-mai-aozin)  of  the  general  appearances  of  the 
mountain,  and  no  notice  occurs  of  any  eruption  during  that  long 
cycle.     These  are  places  consecrated  by  history.     The  dates  <h 
the  oldest  cities  of  Europe  are  as  of  vesterday  compared  with  the 
ages  that  have  rolled  over  the  mightv  ruins  of  tnese  primseval 
countries.     The  plains  of  Ararat,  and  the  banks  of  the  Araxes^ 
exhibit  the  remains  of  cities,  of  whose  origin  thereisnotavestige« 
On  the  Slst  of  November  our  author  arrived  at  Erivan,  the 
Armenian  capital,  and  he  detains  his  readers,  and  bewilders  him- 
self, by  fruitless  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  its  name.     Had  Sir 
Robert  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  ttiat  no  authentic  Persian 
history  exists  before  the  comparatively  recent  period  of  Ardisheer, 
or  Artaxerxes,  who  restored  the  Persian  dynasty  in  the  third 
century  of  our  sera,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
were  wholly  silent  upon  the  point,  he  would  have  abstained  from 
so  barren  and  unprofitable  a  series  of  suppositions.     We  recom^^ 
mend  to  him  the  example  of  the  poet  mentioned  by  Horace : 

Et  qu«B 

Desperet  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit« 


I 
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The  extent  of  ils  mins  attest  the  anrient  greatness  of  Ardisheer  • 
It  is  now  thegniTe  of  Armenian  splendour,  where  people,  hotisesy 
temples,  lie  alike  entombed.  We  most  not,  however,  be  detained 
with  oar  anthor  in  Armenia.  We  will  follow  him  to  Tabreez 
(Tanris),  which  is  in  ktitode  38^  4^  and  longitode  46^  25%  the 
yeridence  of  Abbas  Mirzah,  the  heir  apparent  of  Persia,  and  the 
capital  of  Aderbijan,  or,  according  to  Sir  Robert's  orthography^ 
Azerbijan,  although  the  former  is  the  established  spelling,  and  its 
common  pronunciation,  and  adopted  by  Einneir,  Malcolm^ 
Morier,  and  Scott  Waring.  Tabreez  has  been  reibrtified  lately^ 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  uiick  wall,  embracing  a  circuit  of  6000 
yards.  Of  250  mosques  mentioned  by  Chardin,  the  ruins  of  only 
three  are  visible.  In  the  time  of  that  traveller,  1681,  the  city 
contained  half  a  million.  How  terrible  then  must  have  been  tte 
devastations  of  war  and  pestilence,  which,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  40  years  from  that  time  to  the  first  earthquake,  reduced 
the  population  of  this  capital  to  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  that 
luunoer! 

Our  author  is  an  indefatigable  praiser,  and  where  he  is  wdl 
received,  be  repays  the  obligation  with  most  usurious  panegyric 
Having  been  invited  to  dinner  by  Mirza  Bezook,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  Prince,  that  gentleman  receives  ample  ^ogy 
'^  for  his  maturity  in  the  knowledge  of  government,  the  power^ 
happiness,  and  grandeur  resulting  firom  his  administration,  ex-* 
pansion  of  view,  and  cultivation  of  mind.''  Sir  Robert  sum- 
mons all  his  powers  of  language  to  describe  the  feast  given  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  would  be  injustice  to  give  it  in  any  words  but  his 
own* 

<'  We  wore  shown  into  an  extensive  saloon  osrpeted  all  over,  and 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  nummuds,  which  are  long  anA 
narrow  pieces  of  a  thicker  and  softer  substance,  made  of  wool  or  felt* 
On  some  of  these  sat  several  of  the  officers  of  state,  who  rose  on  our 
approach ;  and  after  the  usual  compliments,  we  took  our  station  on  the 
nunimuds  appointed  for  our  accommodation,  in  the  true  Eastern  style 
of  sitting  on  the  heels,  or  cross-legged,  whichever  way  our  stubborn 
limbs  could  easiest  conform  to  the  attitudes  of  the  more  plastic  Asiatics. 
A  couple  of  huge,  heavy,  and  ill-proportioned  candalabra  stood  op* 
posite  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  their  lights  being  fed 
with  oil,  or  any  other  convenient  unctuous  matter.  In  a  small  chimney, 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  blazed  a  lively  wood  fire ;  and  to  increase  tiie 
heat,  a  brazen  dish  full  of  glowiag  charcoal,  was  placed  at  the  anaweit* 
ing  extremity. 

^  **  A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  oar  host  made  his  appearance*    On 
his  entrance  we  all  rose ;  and  on  being  re-seated,  he  bowed  to  eadii 

Sersop  according  to  his  rank,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  compliment 
efittlng  the  esteemed  importance  of  the  guest.    The  routine  of  the 
entestainmen^  was  then  as  follows:  kaliouns  were  presented;  then 
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eoffee,  stnred  in  very  small  caps*  and  wtthoot  cream  or  «ugar.  Kaliouna 
Bucceeded ;  then  tea,  in  larger  cups ;  and  this  over,  conversation  fiUaA 
an  interval  of  ten  minates,  when  the  minister  gave  a  signal  for  dinner 
to  be  brought.  Several  servants  immediately  entered,  bearing  a  long 
narrow  roll  of  flowered  cotton  in  their  arms,  which  they  iaid  down,  ara 
spread  before  the  whole  company,  who  now  occupied  both  sides  of  the 
room.  This  napery  was  placed  close  to  our  knees.  The  next  service 
was  to  set  a  piece  of  the  thin  sort  of  bread  or  cake  I  formerly  described, 
before  each  guest^  to  be  used  as  a  plate  and  napkin.  Then  x;ame  a 
tcay,  between  every  two  persons,  containing  the  following  articles  of 
food :  two  bowls  of  sherbet,  each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of 
delicate  and  elegant  workmanship ;  a  couple  of  dishes  of  pillau,  com- 
posed of  rice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter,  boiled  fowls,  raisins,  and  a  tittle 
saffron.  Two  plates,  with  melons  sliced ;  two  others,  containtBg  m 
dozen  kabbobs,  or  morsels  of  dry,  broiled  meat ;  and  a  dish,  presentiai^ 
a  fowl,  roasted  to  a  cinder.  The  whole  part;^  along  the  extended  web> 
being  in  like  manner  supplied^  the  host  gave  the  sign  for  falling  to ;  a 
command  that  seemed  to  be  understood  literally,  for  every  back  became 
bent,  every  face  was  brought  close  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  eveiy 
jaw,  in  an  instant,  was  in  motion.  This  is  done  by  a  marvellous  dex- 
terity in  gathering  up  the  rice,  or  victuals  of  any  kind,  with  the  right 
handf,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  thrusting  it  into  the  moutb. 
The  left  hand  is  never  used  by  the  Persians  but  in  the  humblest  offices; 
however,  during  meals  at  least,  the  honoured  member  certainly  does 
the  business  of  two,  for  no  cessation  could  be  observed  in  the  active 
passage  of  meat,  melon,  sherbet,  &c*  from  the  board  to  the  mootha  of 
the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  1  must  say,  I  never  saw  a  mare 
silent  repast  in  my  life,  nor  one  where  the  sounds  of  mastication  were 
so  audible.  In  some  countries  it  may  be  *  merry  in  the  ball,  wh^ 
beards  wag  all ; '  but  here,  I  could  only  think  of  a  similar  range  of 
vespectable  quadrupeds,  with  their  heads  not  farther  from  their  troughsiy 
tbain  ours  were  from  the  trays.  For  my  part,  when  ever  I  wished  to 
avail  myself  of  the  heaps  of  good  provender  on  mine,  at  every  attempt 
to  throw  a  little  rice  into  my  mouth,  it  disappeared  up  my  sleeve ;  so 
that^  afler  several  unsuccessful  essays,  I  gave  up  the  enjoyment  of  tiiii 
most  savoury  dish  of  the  feast,  and  contented  myself  with  a  dry  kabbob 
or  two. 

'*  When  the  servants  cleared  away,  it  was  in  the  order  the  things 
had  been  put  down.  A  silver-plated  jug  with  a  long  spout,  accompanioi 
by  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  was  carried  round  to  every  guest,  by  an 
attendant  who  poured  water  from  the  jug  on  our  right  hands,  which  we 
held  in  succession  over  the  basin,  while  each  individual  cleansed  bia 
beard  or  mustachios  from  the  remnants  of  dinner.  We  had  no  towel 
to  di^  one  or  the  other,  save  our  own  pocket-handkerchiefs;  the 
bread-napkin,  or  plate,  having  no  capability  but  to  be  eaten  off,  and 
vripe  the  ends  of  the  fingers  between  every  new  plunge  into  the  opposite 
dish.  A  kalioun,  with  tea,  followed ;  and  continued,  vrhh  a  few  inter- 
ruptions, during  the  conversation  which  had  broken  the  dead  silence 
on  the  defmrture  of  the  roUed-up  web  and  its  appendages^  A  fra$h 
Icaliotm  finished  the  entertainment,  and  we  then  rose  to  take  our  leave. 
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Witb  eltreme  difficulty  I  obeyed  the  |*eneral  movement ;  bqt  when  I 
did  get  upon  my  legs,  they  were  too  cramped  to  stand,  and  had  it  not 
been  ibr  the  support  of  one  of  my  countrymen,  more  accustomed  to 
such  curveture  of  limbs,  I  must  have  fallen.  A  few  minutes,  however, 
restored  me  to  locomotive  motion;  and  having  made  my  bow,  we 
passed  through  the  curtained  entrance,  to  resume  the  slippers  we  had 
left  at  the  door."    (P.  236—239.) 

We  regret,  however,  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  cold  and 
ungracious  duties  of  our  critical  office,  to  dilute  and  weaken  the 
praise  which  our  author  awards  to  Abbas  Mirza,  for  the  skill 
and  talent  displa}red  in  the  fortifications  of  Tabreez.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Johnson,  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  traversed  nearly 
the  same  route  in  1817.  We  happen  to  have  before  us  the  jour- 
nal of  that  intelligent  officer,  who  surveyed  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier,  these  boasted  works,  which  seem  to  have  struck  Sir 
Robert  mute  with  admiration.  <^  It  is  lamentable,"  he  says,  <<  to 
observe,  that  the  Prince,  instead  of  attending  to  the  advice  of 
Colonel  Monteath,  (as  engineer  officer  resident  at  his  court),  is 
going  on  in  his  own  way,  and  seems  to  rest  the  defence  of  the 
town  on  the  prayers  ot  his  head  priest.''  He  points  out  the 
yarious  defects  of  the  fortification,  and  concludes  by  remarking, 
*^this  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Persians  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  defence."* 

Our  author  was  graciously  invited  by  Abbas  Mirza  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  feat  of  the  Nowroose,  at  Tehraun,  and  re- 
ceived also  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  supplied  from  the 
royal  board.  The  splendid  cavalcade  which  moved  on  this 
occasion  to  the  capital,  and  which  is  rather  tediously  detailed, 
we  must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers;  remarking 
that  Sir  Robert  repays  the  prince  for  his  hospitality,  by  the  most 
unmeasured  eulogium,  a  coin,  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  much 
too  unsparingly  issued  to  preserve  its  value.  Our  traveller 
&und  perpetual  occasions,  he  tells  us,  to  admire  the  capacitiea 
of  his  mind,  and  the  noble  purposes  to  which  he*  unfbidecL 
them.  ^'  He  discussed  all  the  existing  empires,  their  naval  and 
military  power,  commerce,  and  comparative  wealth."  In  short, 
it  seem^  that  Abbas  Mirza  was  master  of  all  human  learnings 
and  Sir  Robert  describes  him,  *^  as  a  man  whose  powerful  and 
liberal  mind  is  to  create  a  new  epoch  in  the  national  conse« 
quence  of  his  future  kingdom." 

At  Mianna  our  author  met  with  a  poisonous  bug,  which 
is  found  in  old  houses.  It  is  of  the  size  and  shape,  he  adds, 
of  common  bugs,  but  of  a  reddish  colour.  Its  bite  is  mortal, 
producing  deaui   in    a  few  months.       But   we    cannot  help 

«  Joorney  ihroogh  Persia,  Gevrgia,  &c,  by  Lieut.  Col*  Johnson,  G«  B.  1819% 
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miBptciing  ttmt  be  never  saw  the  insect,  for  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  common  btig,  (cimex),  either  of  form  or  colour. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the  dog  tick,  which  we  have  frequently 
seen  in  India.  It  is  not  r«?,  but  of  a  greyish  water  colour^  and 
is  hairy  between  the  legs.  It  is  in  the  hot  season  only  that  it 
makes  its  appearance.  It  is  called  mulla  by  the  Persians ;  aad 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  producing  disease,  and  ultimately  death. 
Dr.  Campbell,  physician  to  the  British  President  at  Tehraun, 
describes  the  cUsease  as  beginning  wiih  nausea,  bilious  vomiting, 
:and  loathmg  of  food,  succeed  by  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and . 
other  viscera,  and  terminating  in  death  within  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

Aderbijan  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  stupendous  mountain^ 
from  Irak,  once  so  important  a  portion  of  the  Median  kingdom. 
The  entrance  into  this  far-famed  country,  equally  memorable  in 
holy  writ,  and  Asiatic  romance,  had  a  painful  interest  at- 
tacned  to  it,  having  been  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  and  myste* 
rious  murder,  committed  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  upon  Mr. 
Browne,  the.  celebrated  traveller.  We  extract  our  author^s 
aqcount  of  this  melancholy  incident. 

*^  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  research;  with  a  per- 
severing industry^  in  acquiring  the  means  of  pursuing  his  object,  equal 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  with  which  he  breasted  every  difficulty  in  his 
way.  Previous  to  his  ffoing  to  Persia,  he  had  stopped  some  time  in 
Constantinople^  to  per^ct  himself  in  the  Turkish  language ;  and  before 
he  left  that  city«  he  spoke  it  like  a  native.  From  a  mistaken  idea  of 
facilitating  his  progress,  amongst  the  different  Asiatic  nations  through 
which  he  might  have  occasion  to  pass,  in  the  route  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  he  assumed  the  Turkish  dress.  Beinff  thus  equipped,  he 
set  forward,  with  an  intent  to  penetrate  through  Khorasan;  and  thence 
visit  the  unexplored  and  dangerous  regions  south  of  the  Caspian,  closing 
his  researches  in  that  direction  at  Astrakhan*  During  the  early  part 
of  his  Persian  journey^  he  had  a  conference  with  His  Britannic  Majesty^'s 
ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley;  and  at  Oujon,.  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  Persian  King.  So  little  was  danger  from  attacks  of 
any  kind  apprehended,  by  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  suggested  as  likely  to 
meet  him;  and,  accordingly,  he  proceeded  in  full  confidience.  Having* 
reached  this  pass  of  Irak,  he  stopped  at  the  caravansary  I  have  just 
described,  to  take  a  little  refreshment.  That  over,  he  remounted  his 
horse ;  and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  the  articles  he  had  been 
using,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  forward  along  the  mountains. 
Mr.  Browne  had  scarcely  proceeded  half-a-mile>  when  suddenly  two 
men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him ;  one  of  whom,  with  a  blow  from-  a 
club,  before  he  was  aware,  struck  him  senseless  from  his  horse.  Several 
other  villains,  at  the  same  instant  >  sprang  from  hollows  iathehills^and 
hound,  him  hand  and  foot.  At  this  moment  they  offered  him  no  further 
personal  violence ;  but  as  soon  as  ho  had  recovered  from  the  stupop> 
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opcaMooad  by  tba  fimt  mode  of  attafik^  he  looked  raund,  «iid4HMFi4e 
.jEobbers  pluoderiog  both  his  bagga^je  and  his  servant ;.  tlie  maa  ba«ij|g 

!  comeTorvard  on  the  road»  in^^bedience  to  the  Gommands  of  his  master. 
-When  the  depredators  found  their  victim  restored  to  observation,  they 
^Id  him  it  was  their  intention  to  put  aa  end  to  his  life,  but  that  waa  not 
the  place  where  the  final  stroke  should  be  made.  Mr;  Browne, incapable 

'  of  resistance,  calmlj  listened  to  his  own  sentence^  but  entreated  them 

••to  spare  his  poor  servant,  and  allow  him  to  depart  with  hispapeiii^ 
which  could  be  of  no  use  to  them.    AH  this  thej  granted;  ima,  ^wfaat 

.  aaay  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  these  fereeimu  bvigaiids,  to  whsm 
;the  acqiiisition  of  arms  most  be  as  the  staff  of  liie>  made  the  numa 
.{Mneseat  of  hia  master's  pistoki,  and  douhle-hwrreUed  gun ;  but  eh«y 
were  English,  ^nd  the  marks  might  have  betrayed  the  new  poaaeaa^is* 

,  These  aiagular  Tobbera  then  permitted  Mr*  Br4Mvne.to  see  hia  servant 
aafe  out  of  sk^y  before  they  laid  further  hands  on  himself;  after  which 
they  carriea  him,  and  the  property  they  had  reserved  for  themselves, 

'  into  a  valley  on  the  opposite  side  ofthe  Kizzilouzan,  and  without  further 

'  parley  terminated  his  existence,  it  is  supposed,  by  strangnhition.  Tbey 
atripped  his  corpse  of  every  part  of  its  raiment,  and  then  left  it  on  the 

'  IDpen  gironnd/a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.''  (P.^268— 270.) 

To  this  account  we  must  be  permitted  to  add  one  or  two 
further,  particulars.*     At  the  instance  of  Sir  Gore  Oaseley,  sol- 
diers were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  spot  described,  with 
orders  to  bring  back  Mr.  Browne'is  remains,  and  to  make  a 
strict  search  for  the  murderers.    On  their  return^  tliev  reported 
to  the  governmetit)  that. Ac^  bad.  failed  iu  both  theae  objects^  but 
thai  they  liad  foUy  ascertained  the  &6t  of  Mr.  Browne'adeatby 
."•lid  baa  finind  aem^  portioiv  of  hja^  clotfaes,  wU^,  having  be^n 
rnade  ia  CoQatao^knofrie^  w«ve  veiy  dialiogoishaUe  £ro«n  ihaae 
tgeiseratly  wcnra  io  Beraku     'Diej  added  <that  they  bad  bnan 
4iaaUe  to  diseovar'awjr  traces  of  the  body.    Notwitbatandiii^  tfab 
;i'eport,  the  sear^h^or'bi^  renmins  appears  to  have  been  dfter- 
warda:  ecnstiiioe^ 'and  "dome  bones,  said  to  be  diose  of 'lit. 
'Browne,  ve^broo;^  to Tabreez,  which,  having  been  deposited 
in  a  cedar  dhest,  were  interred  with  due  respect,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ofthe  town.    The  biographer,  from  whose  account  we 
^bave<4eriired  ihe&e  particulars,  adds,  that  '^no  particular  hypo- 
« iQiefttfi  caa  be  required  for  au  act  of  outra|(e  and  crue^  by  the 
4awl9sa'  tr ibea  who  inhabit  the  Pexsian  frontiers."'    Mr.  BrcMKOAfs 
^qaaiatioaa  for  bi«  journey  at  Tabreez  wereveirj  pubbe.    He 
mm  rqaovled  to  bie  peoseased  of  oonsidefaUe  fx&p&xy^  and  the 
Wttridttb  d^eaa  vmcfa  he  wore  rendered  him  particutarlj  ob- 
^TCxioitt^to  the  bigotry  and  vicdence  of  the  F^sians.    We  oRMt 
*ftlto  state  a  fact  relatiTe  to  thia  deplorable  cafastnc^he,  'witidi 
Ifcappena  to  be  within  our  own  knowledge.    Mr.  Browne  obati- 
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ImteFf  persisted  in  relusinelKe  assratance  of  a  Mehmendatir  Q|t 
Ilk  Journey,  though  the  j^ince  had  strongly  recommended  ooie 
jto  escort  him%  We  are  also  enabled  from  our  own  knowledge 
io  state,  that  the  escort  of  this  person  is  essentially  requisite  to 
^  trsKcUers  in  Penua.  He  acts  as  guide  ax^  purveyor ;  he  ^ 
«a  adviser  in  avery  omai^gQiiicy;  a  witness  in  every  case  of  wrong 
jOr  rioRpofiuliiW.  Hift.  presence  protects  the  strainer  from  vtolenoe 
or  fraud,  and  his  experience  affords  the  readiest  due  for  deteo- 
ittioD  and  redress^ 

TehfauQ^  the  present  metropolis  of  Persia,  is  in  latitude  35^ 
JI7^  K.  loit^itude  50^52'  £«  Its  situation  is  &rTrora  being  saliir 
rbrioa^,,  and  its  streets,  like  those,  of  every  town  in  Persia^  narroir 
and  dirty. 

*'  When  a  khan  or  any  great  man  goes  out  to  take  the  air»  or  for  any 

other  ohjecl,  he  seldom  cooflescends  to  be  seen  on  foot;  but,  mounted 

.on  horseback^  sets  forth  with  a  train  of  thirty  .or  forty  ilUappoiated 

followers  on  foot»  aad  a  servant  preceding  him,  bearing  a  fine  embroi- 

.^erred  borst-clodi.    One  of  the  fellows  ia  the  rear  generally  carries  his 

master's  kalwua;  but  of  what  use  the  others  are^  except  to  fiU  the 

scanty  way,  and  raise  a  dust  to  SMffocation^  I  have  never  been  able  to 

4earn.    Successions  of  such  groups,  loaded  camels,  mules,  asses,  and 

AOt  unfte(]uently  one  or  two  of  the  royal  elephants,  are  continual^ 

Mssing  to  and  fro;  sometimes  iamming  up  the  streets,  to  the  evident 

saxard  of  life  and  limbs,  both  of  man  and  beast.    Ancient  and  modem 

icitiesof  the  East,  all  show  the  same  narrow  line  in  the  plan  of  their 

atreets.    To  compress  many  inhabitants,  in  a  similar  small  space,  was 

.  itaamedexpedient,  in  Europe  also,  when  the  state  of  the  times  rendered 

^il^^d  piacea  the  only  aecure  places :  and  this  occasional  necessitgr 

fiiay  account,  in  some  measure*  for  the  wretched  alleys  I  have  |i»t 

•depKribed,    But  the  natives  give  another  reason ;  that  were  they  wider 

M$  would  be  knfftoasible  to  pass  along  them,  under  the  unshaded  fire  of 

th^. aiimnier*s  sun«    This  may  appear  feasible;  but  the  evil  is  only  hajf 

^#rted;  confined  heat,  crowd,  and  odious  smells,  producing  effi;cts,  to 

European  feelings  at  least,  more  intolerable  than  the  most  vertical 

iieamaiQNa  free  atmoi^here*    Where  any  place  does  present  a  little 

SBiove  room  than  ordinary^  or  under  the  covered  ways  attached  to  tl^ 

riAiasffk  we^generally  find  one  of  the  national  slQry«4eI1ers,  surrounded 

'hkj  g^oapaof  peopJe;  soine  well-*clad,  oUiers  in  rags,  and  not  a  lew 

^Mariy  naked«  attending  with  the  most  lively  interest  to  tales  tUey  must 

'Inwe'neard  a  thousand  times  before.  He  recounts  them  with  a  change 

^  gesticulation,  aoda  vt^rled  toi^  of  voice,  according  to  his  subject; 

^prbether  it  b»  the  lovesof  Khosroa  and  Shireene,  the  ei^platts  of  Rust^ 

ntheir  &vottritabero»or  any  number  of  historic  couplets  from  Fardousil^ 

the  Homer  of  their  land*    From  the  humblest  jfjeasant^  to^  the  head 

tkat  wears  the  diadem^  all  have  the  same  paisston  for  this  kind  of 

<«Qfterteinment.    His  present  Mt^tv«  and  also  the  severa)  Prince- 

(ai^BO%luuie  aachA  cuurtatory-t^ler ;  in  listening^tu  whesi^  powera 
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4»f  memory,  or  of  eloquence,  the  royal  personage  frequenHjr  pastes  A^ 
leisure  of  the  day ;  and  when  on  a  long  journey,  this  necessary  officer 
Is  always  within  call,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way.  Such  a  living 
chronicle  of  noble  exemplars  is  certainly  a  more  creditable  adjunct  to 
a  great  man's  train,  than  the  saucy  motleys  of  our  old  courts ;  whose 
wit  misht  as  often  be  a  vehicle  of  mischief,  as  of  innocent  pastime,  to 
the  invited  guests.  These  story-tellers  of  Persia  have  a  mixed  character,, 
something  between  the  bards  of  antiquity,  and  the  troubadours  of  more 
modern  days."     (P.SIO— 312.) 

Mirza  Shefi^,  chief  minister  to  the  king,  is  about  75  years  of 
age,  with  a  thin  pallid  visage,  and  a  long  beard,  dyed  a  deep 
red.  He  is  described  bv  our  author  as  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  but  as  inordinately  avaricious.  We  laughed  heartily  at 
the  following  anecdote.  '  ' 

**  His  station  near  the  sovereign  gives  him  a  kind  of  reflecting  con* 
'sequence,  that  makes  a  nod  or  a  smile  from  him,  so  full  of  a  similar 
quah'ty,  that  it  may  shed  honour  ad  itifinitum  downwards ;  graduating 
dignity,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  original  fountain  of  favour. 
First  one  happy  courtier,  and  then  another,  had  received  these  marka 
of  peculiar  grace;  and,  in  consequence,  became  the  little  centre  of  a 
temporary  adulation  from  hundreds;  many  of  whom  envied  the  favour 
they  sought  to  conciliate^  even  at  second,  or  third  hand.  Amongst 
the  latter  order  of  suitors,  was  a  rich,  but  otherwise  inconsiderable 
individual,  who  had  long  attended  Mirza  Sheify*s  levees,  without  having 
^  received  the  slightest  notice;  but  chancing  one  day  to  find  the  minister 
alone  fur  a  few  moments,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  and  thus  addressed 
Tiim : — 

<«  <  I  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  myself,  for  these  many  montBs 
6ack,  in  your  Excellency's  sight,  in  the  midst  of  your  crowded  halls,, 
and  yet  have  never  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  single  glance. 
But  if  your  Excellency  would  condescend,  in  the  next  assembly  of 
your  visitors,  to  rise  a  Cittlej  on  ray  entrance^  such  a  distinction  would 
be  the  height  of  my  ambition ;  I  should  thenceforth  be  held  of  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  khans.  And  for  this  honour,  I  would  give 
your  Excellency  a  consfderation  of  one  hundred  tomauns.' 

<<  It  was  an  argument  his  Excellency  liked  so  well,  he  closed  with 
the  proposal,  and  the  time  for  the  solemn  investing  dignity  was  arranged 
ior  the  next  day.  The  happy  man  took  care  not  to  make  bis  appearance 
till  the  divan  of  the  minister  was  pretty  well  filled.  He  then  presented 
liiraself  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  carpet,  big  with  ideas  of 
the  ever-growing  honours,  of  which  that  moment  was  to  make  him 
roaster.  He  looked  proudly  round  on  the  rest  of  the  khans^  while 
Mirza  Sheffy,  half-raising  himself  from  his  seat,  by  his  knuckles,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  gravely  on  him,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  exclaimed,  *  Is  that  enough  ? '  The  man  was  so 
overcome  with  confusion,  he  hurried  from  the  room;  leaving  his 
distinction  and  his  money  alike  with  the  minister;  but  taking  with  him 
|he  useful  lesson,  that  bought  hopours  are  generally  paid  with  disgrace. 
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Hie  laugh  for  once  went^  \dthout^oubt  of  sineerity*  with  tlie  great) 
mltn;  und  his  smiles  became  of  still  higher  value,  since  it  had  beea 
proved  that  he  set  them  above  price."    (P.  31 4,  315.)  < 

The  garden  of  Negauristan  is  thus  depictured  in  tbe  glo'^ing 
•diction  of  Sir  Robert. 

**  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy-land,  (indeed  I  may  call  it 
the  very,  garden  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  I)  I  was  struck  with  the^ 
appearance  of  two  rose* trees,  full  fourteen  feet  high,  laden  with, 
thousands  of  flowers,  in  every  degree  of  exnansion^  and  of  a  bloom 
and  delicacy  of  scent,  that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the* 
most  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  no  country  of  the 
world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Persia;  in  no  country 
is  it  so  cultivated,  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their  gardens  and  courts 
are  crowded  with  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with  vases,  filled 
with  its  gathered  bunches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full-blown 
flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever«  replenished  stems.  Even  the  humblest 
individual,  who  pays  a  piece  of  copper  money  for  a  few  whifs  of  a 
kalioun,  feels  a  double  enjoyment  when  he  finds  it  stuck  with  a  bud 
from  his  dear  native  tree  1  But  in  this  delicious  garden  of  Negauristan^ 
the  eye  and  the  smell  were  not  the  only  senses  regaled  by  the  presence 
of  the  rose.  The  ear  was  enchanted  by  the  wild  and  beautiful  notes 
of  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase  in 
inelody  and  softness,  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite  flowers^ 
verifying  the  song  of  their  poet,  who  says :  *  When  the  roses  fade^ 
when  the  charms  of  the  bower  are  passed  away,  the  fond  tale  of  the 
nightingale  no  longer  animates  the  scene.* "    (P.  337^  338.) 

Of  the  Persian  women  our  author  speaks  with  enthusiasm^ 
and  he  luxuriates  in  the  description  of  their  charms.  The  em-^ 
pire  of  beauty,  however,  in  Persia  seldom  outlives  eight  or 
ten  years ;  the  summer  of  their  bloom  beginning  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  fading  into  ugliness  and  wrinkles  at  twenty. 

Sir  Robert,  though  profuse  of  panegyric  on  the  heir  apparent 
and  prime  minister,  has  still  a  liberal  measure  of  praise  left  for 
the  sovereign.  Under  the  present  dynasty,  he  tells  us,  that  a  great 
axnelioratipn  of  morals  has  taken  place; — ^a  fact  which  is  wnoUr. 
denied  by  other  travellers.  Of  the  personal  character  of  Futt(» 
Ail  Shah  he  speaks  with  a  warmth  little  shoit  of  idolatry.  From 
every  conference  with  that  august  personage,  he  came  awajr 
^^  with  renewed  impressions  of  the  amiable  in  the  man,  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualities  in  the  composition  of  a  so vereigii^. 
whose  will  is  virtually  the  law.''  That  our  author  should  award 
this  overflowing  share  of  eulpgium  to  the  great  king  is,  however^ 
by  Jio  means  extraordinary,  smce  the  supreme  honour  was  re-^ 
served  for  him  of  drawing  his  majesty's  portrait.  "  The  wish' 
Imd  been  imparted  to  the  Shah ;  and  his  majesty  with  that 
biensemce  whicb  as  eminently  belongs  to  the  Persian  cpurt,  a^ 
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ever  it  iid  to  datt  of  Lottb  XIV.,  pajkig  me  a  ODiii]ri«DMilr 
that  ift^t  have  elevated  my  pencil  aod  the  Imod  thai  held  itta 
a  place  among  the  stars,  did  me  the  honour  to  appouwta  dajf 
-when  I  was  to  transfer  his  image  to  paper/'  But  4Sir  Robert 
Ifas  no  mercy  on  his  readers  when  he  comes  to  the  dress  of  thi» 
xnighty  potentate.  The  mock  heroic  style  of  Mr.  Puff  in  A^ 
&rce  that  says  as  much  on  a  ribbon  as  a  Raflaelle,  is  coldiaiid 
tame  compared  to  it.  The  following  delineation  of  the  monarchV 
countenance,  will  convey  an  adeqitate  idea  of  its  lineamentB^. 
aided  by  the  admirable  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

**  As  I  tfaced  His  Majesty^s  features,  line  by  line^  I  ascertained* 
eteiy  detail  of  his  pbysiognoray,  and  felt  new  interest  in  the  varieties 
of  its  expressioa.    His  complexion,  as  I  observed  before^  is  exceed- 
i^ly  pale  $  but  when  he  ^eaks  on  subjects  that  excite  him,  a  vivid 
cblour  rushes  to  his  cheek;  but  only  for  a  moment^  it  passes  so 
transiently  away.    His  nose  is  vety  aquiline.    His  eye-brows^  full,/ 
black,  and  finely  arched ;  with  laslies  of  the  same  appearance,  shading 
eyes  of  the  most  perfect  form^  dark  and  beaming;  biit^  at  times,  1\m 
or  a  fire  that  kindles  his  whole  countenance^  tliough^  in  general,  ils 
expression  is  that  of  languor.   His  beard,  black  as  jet,  ample  and  iong^ 
and  tapering  to  a  point  considerably  beloiir  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  The 
almost  sublime  dignity,  which  tliis  form  of  beard,  adds  to  tne  native 
xftajesty  of  his  features,  is  not  to  be  conceived ;  and  the  smite  whidi 
afhen  shone  through  it,  inefi&bly  sweet  and  noble,  rather  increased' 
than  diminished  the  eflbct.    The*  Ikitish  Cliargg  d'Afiaires,  with  Abul' 
Hassan  Khan,  were  my  companions  to  the  presence ;  and,  the  Shah 
cqaversing  with  them  during  my  occupation^  the  changes  of  t^e 
sulMects  gave  his  fine  physiognomy  every  play.    Yet  the  enervatii^, 
aUrfe  of  his  life,  was  evident,  both  in  the  languid  movement  of  his  ey^ ' 
when  he  sat  quiescent;  and  from  the  usual  hollow  tone,  of  his  otherwise 
sonorous  voice ;  but  which,  like  the  occasional  flashes  from  his  eyes, 
became  powerful  when  under  the  influence  of  animating  discoorBe.'^'' 
(]^.S56.) 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  rem^ark  thi^  our  traveller  gsvios'^i 
jutave  aceuntfl^  am  detailed  description  of  the  mefmcftskiie  tmam^ 
of  irtie  unrient  city  Rey,  than  aaiy  former  writer.    Having  n«>» 
fwmed  his  pilgrimage  to  this  celebrated  f^ot,  he  prooesdea  oii^ 
the  I8th  of  May,  1B18,  to  the  soutltern  parts  of  the  €«npit«. 

In  a  country  so  waste  and  depopulated,  caravanseras  are  ab^ 
isdh^ly  necessary.  They  are  generally  erected  on  the  4sbss» 
phm,  but  with  various  dimensions,  throughout  Persia.  That 
of  Ouz  is  a  square  of  100  }^rds,  within  which  are  the  buihttnga 
that  constitme  the  accommodatioaii  of  the  ca^iavaaii.  On  entemiy 
tYife  gate,  there  is  a  ^ort  of  piazaa,  divided  into  lofty  ap»tmeHt%- 
el^ending  to  eveiy  side  of  the  <}uadraiigle,  ^  leaving  a  latffe 
isi  the  middle.    The  traveUer  ^ecopying  itiese  rooms,  apv 


ld»  iwnaBafliid  on  ^  pviwd  lAoor,  but  nothmg  is  reaDj^  necessary  [ 
Ixyond  a  pUlowand  a  sheet.  Behind  this  range  ot  chamber^  ' 
i»  mir^ieQ  spacer  of  which  the  hinder  side  is  divided  into  celit^ 
fdv  ike  use  of  serrants,  muleteers,  &c.  The  cattle  are  stabled  at 
tfae  back  of  this  space.  Beneath  the  porch  are  the  quarters  of 
the  keeper  and  his  people,  with  the  places  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  prepared  for  traveliers ;  vis.  tobacco,  rice,  grapes, 
wmter-melons,  egfpi  bread,  milk,  corn,  &e.  which  being  retailed 
otit  andottble  the  common  price,  the  renter  of  the  caravansera  is 
enabled  to  reidise  considerable  profits. 

Ispahan  has  been  for  ages  oeemed  the  capital  of  Persia.  In 
Qiardin's  time,  iu  population  was  600,000,  but  its  glories  ha^e 
been  nearly  extinguished  by  the  Affghan  invasion,  and  its  people 
scarcely  exceed  a  tenth  of*  that  number.  Streets  desolate  and 
silent,  baeaars  overgrown  with  weeds,  palaees  in  ruins,-— the  noc* 
turnal  laugh  and  song  with  which  its  gardens  once  resounded^ 
succeeded  by  the  yells  of  jaokalls  and  of  femishedd<^; — such 
now  is  Ispahan,  jTulfaj  separated  by  a  bridge  across  the  Zein<* 
derood  from  the  city,  was  once  a  flourishing  sulburb,  inhabitecl' 
by  an  Araienian  colony,  consisting  of  10,000  &milies.  Three 
hundred  wretched  inbabitants  are  now  its  whole  population.  And 
here  it  may  be  remariced,  that  tiirough  the  whole  empire,  the^ 
state  of  the  people  is  deplorable ;  ignorant,  poor^  sensual,  and' 
excessively  addicted  to  gluttony  ana  intoxication.  T^eir-  chil* 
dren  are  systematically  educated  to  prostitution,  and  sold  at  the 
tender  age  of  fwelve  or  thirteen  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Sir  Robert  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  strangely 
wfaimisical  in  his  orthography.  For  Atesfa-gah  (place  of  fire)  he 
reads  Atesh-kou.  Morier  visited  and  described  it  in  his  second 
tour.  Our  traveller  saw  it  only  from  the  Sefi^gate.  To  diose 
wlio  are  enamoured  of  oriental  antiquities  it  is  well  woithy  of  a 
pilgrimage.  He  is  mistaken,  howeveri  in  calling  it  an  arti6cial' 
mount.  It  is  composed  of  strata  of  native  rock.  There  are 
various  rains  oa  its  summit,  of  buildioes  oonsistingof  miid  bricks 
baked  in  the  sun,  between  which  are  layers  of  reeds  without  any 
apparent  CCT^ient.  It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  remarked  by 
any  traveller,  that  this  was  the  peculiar  style  of  building  amongst 
the  Israelites,  who  carried  it  with  them  from  Babel  into  Midian^ 


Egypt,  and  Persia. 


Morier's  diligent  and  correct  pen  has  scarcely  left  any 
thing  respecting  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Morg-aub  unaescribeo. 
Our  author  also  has  exerted  a  laudable  industry  in  describing  and 
delineating  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  spealc  too  highly  of  the 
numerous  drawings  of  the  bas-reliefs,  &c.  &c.  which  illustrale 
his  researches*  Of  these  remains,  Tada-i-Suleiman,  or  the 
thcaiM  of  SttleimaD^  is  the  inoat  considerable.    It  is  a  falalfiim 
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of  a  buildingi  and  consists  of  bewo  stones  raised  to  the  level  of' 
the  rock,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  about  300  feet  in  front.  It 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  plain  of  Morgaub,  wbicb,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Morier's  well  supported  hypothesis,  is  the  exact 
site  of  Pasargarde,  the  city  founded  by  Cyrus,  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  that  sovereign.  Our  traveller  endeavours  to  trace 
the  precise  identity  of  that  tomb,  which  he  conjectures  to  be 
that  which  is  now  called  Mesched-M^dre-irSuIeiman,  or  the 
tomb  of  the  mother  of  Suleiman,  and  deduces  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  opinion  from  the  ancient  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character  found  on  all  the  pillars  of  this  place.  We  cannot 
follow  him  into  this  dark  region  of  speculation.  Those  of  our 
readers,  who  are  ambitious  of  exploring  the  abstruse  learning  of 
this  curious  subject,  we  refer  to  a  valuable  dissertation  in  the 
la$t  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay* 

Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire,  is  in  lat.  29^  50^ 
39^^  Our  traveller  was  indetatigable  in  exploring  these  venerable 
ri|ins»  and  his  work  is  enriched  with  ample  drawings  of  the 
bas-reliefs  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  complete  copy  and  an  exact  engraving  of  that  very 
obscure  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  character,  of  which  Le 
Brun  copied  only  the  concluding  part,  and  which  Morier 
-omitted  altogether. 

.  Havinff  bade  adieu  to  Persepolis,  Sir  Robert  visited  the  poetic 
stream  oi  Kocknabad,  immortalized  in  the  strains  of  Hafiz.  It 
has  subsided  into  a  petty  and  ignoble  rivulet,  and  no  longer 
meanders  through  the  beauteous  scenery  which  once  smiled 
4Llpng  its  banks.  A  description  ensues  of  the  memorable  city  of 
Shiraz,  as  it  burst  upon  his  view  from  the  eminence,  that  gradually 
•sloped  towards  it,  which  we  cannot  forbear  extracting,  as  it  is 
4iccompaQied  with  a  passing  mention  of  the  late  excellent  Henry 
JMartyn. . 

^<  It  stdod  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  we  were 
'descending*  and  seemed  a  place  of  great  consequence  and  extent,  from 
the  mosques  and  other  lofty  buildings  which  towered  above  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  vast  expanse  of  dwelling-houses.    Gardens  stretched  on 
all  sides  of  the  fortified  walls ;  and,  faint  with  sickness  and  fatigue,  I 
felt  a  momentary  reviving  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  a  hospitable  city» 
and  the  cheerful  beauty  of  the  view.    As  I  drew  near,  the  image  of  my 
exemplary  countryman,  Henry  Martyn,  rose  in  my  thoughts,  seeming 
to  sanctify  the  shelter  to  which  I  was  hastening.     He  had  approached 
Shiraz  much  about  the  same  season  of  the  year,  A.  D.  1811,  and  like 
myself,  was  gasping  for  life  under  the  double  pressure  of  an  inward  fire, 
aiid  outward  burning  sun.    He  dwelt  there  nearly  a  year ;  and  on 
leaving  iu  walls,  the  apostle  of  Christianity  found  no  cause  for  <  shaking 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet '  against  the  Mahomedan  city »    The  inhabitanta> 
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ktA  reedved;  elMfidied,  nhd  listeiied  to  bim ;  and  he  depbrked  tbcaefli 
Wiidst  the  blesftingtf  and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend.  Tlirough  hir 
naeanSy  the  Gospel  had  then  found  Its  way  into  Persia;  and  as  it  appear* 
to  have  been  sown  in  kindly  hearts^  the  gradual  effect  hereafter,  may 
be  like  the  harvest  to  the  seedling.  But,  whatever  be  the  issue^  the 
liberality  with  which  hi»  doctrines  were  permitted  to  be  discussed, 
ajtid  the  hospitality  with  which  their  promulgator  was  received  by  the 
learned,  the  nobles,  and  persons  of  all  ranks,  cannot  but  reflect  lasting, 
honour  on  the  government^  and  command  our  respect  for  the  people 
at  large.  Besides,  to  a  person  who  thinks  at  all  on  these  subjects,  the 
drcurostances  of  the  first  correct  Persian  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  being  made  at  Shiraz,  and  thence  put  into  the  royal  hands, 
and  disseminated  through  the  empire,  cannot  but  give  an  almost 
prophetic  emphasis  to  the  transaction,  as  arising  from  the  very  native 
country,  Persia  Proper,  of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  first  bade 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  be  rebuilt,  wlio  returned  her  sons  from 
captivity,  and  who  was  called  by  name  to  the  divine  commission. 

**  As  we  descended  the  mountain,  the  bold  and  steep  foreground 

through  which  we  approached  the  city,  increased  the  picturesque  of 

i^s  situation ;  and  guiding  our  horses  carefully  down  the  narrow  and 

romantic  path,  wc  soon  u)und  ourselves  on  the  broad  road  of  the  low 

ground,  which  leads  direct  to  the  great  northern  gate.   The  son  of  the 

late  Jaffier  AH  Khan  came  out  to  meet  me :  he  hailed  me,  more  like 

an  old  friend  than  ajrangeh  stranger;  and  received  myself  and  people 

into  his  hoU^e  with  every  cordial  hospitality  our  situation  needed.    My 

fever  had  gained  an  alarming  height;  and  one  of  my  European  servants^ 

a  Russian,  was  in  an  unmanageable  state,  having  become  delirious* 

Repose  seemed  the  first  point,  to  give  some  check,  if  possible,  to  the 

advance  of  our  disorder ;  and  when  too  ill  almost  to  thank  our  kind 

host,  I  found  cool  apartments  "prepared,  and  every  comfort  he  could 

command,  even  to  a  physician,  if  I  would  have  trusted  myself  and 

faithful  follower,  to  Asiatic  medical  skill.    From  general  observation, 

and  a  little  particular  instruction  on  the  subject  before  I  left  Europe, 

I  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  disorders  incidental  to  this  climate, 

and  the  safest  mode  of  treating  them;  hence,  I  took  myself  and  servant 

into  my  own  hands,  and  did  net  spare  our  travelling  pharmacopeia. 

The  nummud  on  which  I  lay,  spread  io  a  shaded  corner  of  my  room ; 

with  the  air  breathing  in  at  the  open  window,  and  the  sweet  refreshment 

of  rose*water  sprinkled  over  my  clothes,  while  the  fiowera  themselves 

scattered  on.  the  floor^  or  gathered  in  pots  near  me,  exhaled  a  fuller 

fragrance  ;^these  were  all  that  I  saw  of  Shiraz  for  several  days  after 

my  arrival.    But  the  attentions  of  my  host  were  so  unwearied,  that  I 

never  could  forget  I  was  in  the  house  of  the  near  kinsman  of  the  two 

noble  Persians,  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  and  Mirza  Seid  Ali,  who  had  shown 

the  warmest  personal  friendship  to  our  *  Man  of  God !  *  for  so  they 

designated  Henry  Martyn.     When  the  weather  became  too  intense 

for  his  enfeeblea  frame  to  bear  the  extreme  heat  of  the  city,  Jaffier 

AU^  Khan  pitched  a  tent  for  him  in  a  most  delightful  garden  beyond 

the  walls,  where  he  pursued  his  Asiatic  translations  of  the  Scriptures ; 

ov  spmetifiiea  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,,  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  aa 


iMftge^Mt,  by  the  sideof  aelears^r^un^luildtAgilHalistyle  of  eonveiM^ 
flmioa  wttii  the  two  adintraUe  brothers,  whieh^cniised  llieir  pious  goe$i^ 
to  «ay,  *  That  the  bed  of  rosea  on  which  he  redined,  and  the  notes  of^ 
the  nightingales  which  warbled  above  him,  were  not  so  sweet  as  sucfe 
disoourse  from  Persian  lips.'  The  land  in  which  he  so  expressed^ 
himeelfy  iS'indeed  thatof  the  ^bitlbul  and  the  roso;'  the  poet  HtAr^ 
hwring  sung  of  their  charms  till  he  identified  their  names  with  that  of' 
]|»  native  city."    (P. 687-^89) 

* 

Sir  Robert  intended  to  return  to  Ispahan  from  Sliiraz  and  ta-. 
proceed  to  Hamadan^  tlie  ancient  Ecbatana^  ia  order  to  compare. 
Its  relics  with  those  of  Persepolis,  and  thence  to  pursue  the. 
trinding  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  examine  the  stupendoiw 
remains  of  Babylon.  His  second  volume,  therefore,  whidi  ia. 
not  yet  published,  will  contain  his  researtbes  in  Babylonia^ 
Koordistan,  8cc.  &c. 

For  the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  this  indefatigable  traveller 
and  able  artist,  with  a  favourable  impression.  The  great  fault 
of  his  volume  is  that  it  is  much  too  long;  he  has  wanted  taste 
and  forbearance  to  prescribe  to  himself  a  limit  more  sparing 
of  his  reader's  time^  and  better  suited  to  the  extent  of  his  ow% 
niBteriala. 


Aut:  XVIL-^^  Brief  Memoir  of  ihe  late  Rev,  William  Richardson^ 
Sub-Chanter  of  York  Cathedralf  S^c.    York,  8vo«  1821. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  occupied  an  important,  though 
not  a  dtgnined  station^  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  in  one  of 
the  parish  churches  of  that  city,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century; 
and,  aftQr  a  course  of  eminent  piety  and  abundant  usefulness,  m» 
parted  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  in  the  spring  of  1821,  in  the 
77di  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d  of  his  ministry.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Bees ;  imd  it  is  grati- 
fying, amidst  the  hard  meaisure  which  has  in  our  ovm  time  been 
meted  out  to  this  establishment,  and  others  of  a  similflor  nature, 
ta  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richardson  himself,;  hat 
there  was  at  least  one  grammar  master  who  deserved  well  of  his 
country. — It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Richardson  speaks  of  the  Rey» 
John  James,  who  was  master  of  St.  Bpes  school  nearly  20  years* 

**  He  was  my  best  and  early  friend,    when  I  had  no  other  upon 
earth ;  my  only  instructor  and  the  guide  of  my  yoath :  to  him  I  owe 
the  little  learning  i  have,  and  k  was  not  hisfaidt:tkat  1  stopped ehortl' 
of  the  iflaprovcoient  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  impart.     He  was  i 
nwtimie&tigabieasaniBBler,  aadspavedno  pansto  nakahisf«pa»* 
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lAmnd  ischolm,  a^ompltshedgetitlemeh,  and  good  Christians.  HiP 
nHtf' early  aad  late  in  his  desk>  and  rum^  his  health  by  too  sedentary  n* 
likm  He  «ra9one  of  the  best  readers  I  ever  heard ;  and  when  only  teiir 
or  tiH^Ive  years  o£  age  I  have  wiUingly  gone  many  miles  to  hear  hinn 
I  thought  him  a  model  of  perfection  in  every  respect,  and  could  not' 
endure  that  any  person  sliould  be  named  as  superior  or  even  equal  to - 
him  in  manners,  in  learning,  or  in  preaching.  To  me  he  was  ertr^ 
kind,  nay  indulgent,  and  as  zealous  for  my  advancement  in  life  as  if 
X  had  been  his  son*  He  never  struck  me  but  one  blow>  and  this  draw^ 
me  to  desperation,  and  occasioned  my  temporary  expulsion  from  the  > 
school.  He  received  me  again,  as  the  father  received  his  prodigal, 
son,  without  an  upbraiding  hint ;  cherished  and  encouraged  me^  ai\d,.. 
fmally,  made  me  one  of  his  assistants  in  the  school,  and  a  confidential^] 
iriend.     Much  as  he  wished  to  retain  me  longer,  he  opposed  not,  he' 

§'omoted,  my  own  wish  to  quit  the  diocese  of  Chester  for  that  of 
ork.  When  he  heard  of  my  promotion  here,  he  wrote  me  a  warn^ 
congratulatory  letter,  rejoicing  that  merit  like  mine'-^his  own  wordt>'; 
-r*wa8  so  soon  discovered  and  rewarded,  and  that  I  was  fixed  in  a  plaoe^ 
Itad  in  society,  where,  my  literary  taste  might  be  gratified  and  improved. 
When  he  heard  that  I  was  become  a  Metbodist-*6o  caliecU— he  woidd» 
Dot  believe  it»  but  said  he  was  sure  that  a  person  of  my  sound  uodevii* 
standing  could  never  be  the  dupe  of  enthusiastic  schemes  of  religion**^ 

'  Mr.  Richardson  was  ordained  deacon  on  a  title  to  the  curaqr 
of  Kirby  Moorside,*at  which  period,  although  impressed  eve» 
then  with  much  seriousness  of  mind,  and  devotional  feelings,  he 
considered  himself,  in  after-life,  as  having  had  *^  no  consistent 
scheme  of  theology/'  and  as  having  been  more  especially  deficient; 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  "doctrine  of  faith/'  He  found  at  WeU 
burn  a  valuable  friend  in  Mr.  Robinson,  a  country  gentleman. 
of  strong  sense  and  great  piety,  who  possessed  a  library  amplji 
stored  with  the  best  works  of  the  early  divines  of  tlw  reformation^ 
It  is  always  found  that  where  there  is  an  inquiring  mind,  reaUy? 
intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Divine  truth,  with  unfeigned  humility^ 
and  prostration  of  spirit,  accompanied  by  earnest  supplieation- 
f6r  tnat  **  wisdom  which  descendeth  from  above,"  the  subject  of 
iNich  feelings  is  not  long  left  without  all  needful  supplies  of  in* 
^ruction;  and  thus  it  appears  to  have  been  with  Mr.  Richardson. 
After  much  and  serious  examination  of  controverted  points,  and 
conflicting  sentim^its,  he  appears  to  have  settled  into  an  ordio^ 
4ox  member,  and  hearty  admirer,  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
ikot  merdy  from  profession,  but  upon  conviction ;  and  it  is  thuA 
simply  but  ably  that  he  states  his  own  views  of  the  doctrines  oC 
Wf  national  church— their  consistency  with  the  scriptures  o£ 
truth — and  their  independence  of  particular  sects  and  parties. 

**!  found  that  the  Bible  will  not  submit  to  an^  lyafem^  however 
»Mt^  and  made  to  go  upon  all  foHr»>— that  in  the  peipetoal  control 
faetveen  Calvinisla  sod  Aramiafif ^  bolli  «das  go  bcyrond  the  Om^ 
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4f  simple  tnttir,  in  order  to  make  their  respective  systems  compiettf^ 
'  and  that  the  >  Church  of  Eogland,  agreeable  to  Scripture,  holds  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  genenA; 
redemption,  as  is  plain  from  her  explanation  of  the  creed,  where  *  1 
learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  aU 
ioankind,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the 
€lect  people  of  God.* " 

We  are  at  once  reminded  by  the  above  striking  passage  of 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  SimeOn  in  his  preface  to  the  Horse  Ifomi- 
leticee,  which  has  been  already  reviewed  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  by  without  commendation  what  appears  to  us  so  accurate 
tL  description  of  the  safe  and  modified  course  pursued  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
'  An  apparently  trivial  incident  appears  to  have  been  theoccasloit. 
of  Mr*  Bichardson's  connexion  with  York,  which  will  be  best 
j^iven  in  his  own  words. 

c  **  In  October,  1769, 1  went  to  Brodsworth  for  priest's  orders,  whicb 
I  received  from  Archbishop  Drummond  with  great  seriousness  of 
niad,  and  was  much  affected  with  the  exhortation  in  the  office  to  the 
priests.  In  my  return  through  York  I  strayed  to  the  minster.  The 
evening  service  was  then  performed  by  candle  light.  I  had  never 
before  been  in  the  minster  but  in  the  midst  of  a  summer's  day.  The 
^loom  of  the  evening,  the  rows  of  candles  fixed  upon  the  pillars  in , 
^e  nave  and  transept,  the  lightinff  of  the  chancel,  the  two  distant 
<»ndles  glimmering  like  stars  at  a  distance  upon  the  aliar,  the  sound 
of  the  organ,  the  voices  of  the  choir,  raised  up,  with  the  pealing 
organ,  in  the  chaunts^  services,  and  anthem,  had  an  amazing  effect 
tipon  my  spirits  as  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  nave.  The  varied  tones, 
sometimes  low,  and  sometimes  swelling  into  a  great  volume  of  har^*^ 
liionious  sound,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  songs  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
chorus  of  praise  around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  I  waa 
greatly  affected.  When  the  service  was  over  I  walked  to  my  inn,  at 
the  Red  Lion,  and  followed  into  the  minster-yard  a  clergyman  in  his 
surplice,  cap,  hood,  and  scarf,  who  turned  into  the  next  yard.  I 
{bund  it  was  the  celebrated  poet  Mason,  and  thought  what  a  happy- 
man  he  was,  to  have  a  dignified  station  in  such  a  cathedral,  where  ne 
nnght  gratify  his  taste  for  music,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  heavenly 
inode  of  worship.  In  talkine  of  this  scene  at  Welburn  soon  after  mjr 
return,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  ^  You  seem  to  have  been  much  taken  with 
York  minster  and  cathedral  service ;  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  the 
vicars  choral  ?  *  -*  Oh,'  said  I,  '  it  must  be  a  delightful  situation,  but 
I  suppose  it  requires  particular  qualifications,  and  mterest,  to  get  into 
that  body. '  He  replied,  *  You  sing  very  well ;  you  have  a  good  voice  ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  interest  with  the  dean  to  get  you  into  the  minster 
when  a  vacancy  happens.' " 

•  The  end  of  this  was  that,  after  some  delay  and  disappointment, 
Mr.  Richardson  became,  at  the  age  of  26,  one  of  the  vicars 
ehond,  froiQ  whiph  he  finally  rosei  by  aurvivonhip,  to  the  x^Bw 
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of  snb-lchanter  (or  bead  of  the  yicars  choral),  and  eurate  of  8Il 
Michael  le  Belfry  in  York,  both  which  situations  be  retained  tiB 
bis  death — always  refusing  a  removal  from  the  Belfry  church,  ou 
account  of  his  attachment  to  his  flock,  and  of  the  superior  ac* 
commodation  afforded  by  the  size  of  that  church  to  his  numerous 
congregation,  although  tne  cure  itself  was  of  far  less  consideration 
in  its  returns  than  the  situations  which  were  offered  in  its  stead. 

The  general  state  of  religion  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Richards<M» 
first  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  Tork,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
evangelical  views  entertainea  by  him  of  his  office,  andtbeocS 
casion  of  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  at  that  time  to 
contend.  The  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
unwilling  to  allow  that  those  leading  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
-—the  fwl  of  man — -justification  by  faith  alone — ^the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  that  ^^  death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  unto  righteousness^^ 
of  which  baptism  is  <*  the  outward  and  visible  sign/'  had  greatly 
fallen  into  neglect  in  the  Established  Church ;  and  that  her  clergy^ 
as  Archbishop  Seeker  remarked,  did  not  preach  <'in  a  manner 
sufficiently  evangelical."  If  there  needed  any  proof  that  such 
was  at  that  time  the  state  of  things,  and  that  a  cold  and  lifeless 
system  of  ethics,  little  better  than  the  heathen  instruction  which 
it  superseded,  and  not  always  as  interesting  as  the  ancteilt 
philosophy  in  the  medium  of  its  conveyance — ^was  the  ordinaiy 
religion  of  the  day,  we  might  add  the  testimony  of  a  bishop  to* 
that  of  an  archbishop,  and  advert  to  the  primary  charge  of^tbe 
celebrated  Horsley,  in  1790,  where  he  remarks,  <^  The  compo* 
aitions  which  are  now  delivered  from  our  pulpits,  are,  I  think^ 
in  general^  of  a  more  Christian  cast  than  were  often  heard  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  enter^  on  the  ministry :  still  the 
dry  strain  of  moral  preaching  is  too  much  in  use,  and  the  et» 
roneous  maxims  on  which  the  practice  stands  are  not  sufficiently 
exploded.'^  Mr.  Richardson  having  cordially  embraced  thode 
doctrines  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  glory  of 
our  church,  plainly  and  conscientiously  preached  and  inculcatdd 
them. 

<'Id  doing  so/^  (says  his  biographer)  **  he  encountered  great  oppo- 
sitioD  and  hostility.  Contrary  as  the  doctrines  which  he  taught^haye 
ever  been  to  the  bias  of  our  corrupt  nature,  they  were  also  new  and 
strange  to  the  ears  of  his  congregation ;  or  if  known  at  all,  were  known 
only  in  connexion  with  the  stigma  of  enthusiasm.  It  therefore  re* 
quired  no  common  intrepidity  in  a  young  man  to  stand  up  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  cathedral^  and  the  parish  church  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  boldly  to  ndaintain  opinions,,  which,  though  embodied  in  the 
articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  of  the  church,  were  offensive  to  the 
•  pride  and  prejudices  of  bis  hearers  of  every  class.  Calumny  and  mis<- 
rqireaentation  assailed,  bioi  frpm. v^riQUS  cj^uarters.  Fortunately^  in  tj:^t 


,i«|i9tliy  tad  ^eneriMe  digractcnr  Iba  late  dean  4>f  YonlEy  be  Smi^ 
ftteady  friead.  Dr.  FiwiiUyne  respected  the  cot^denlioiit  (Mrjiicifm 
^Jhicfa  induced  Mr.  &icbarw)n  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  oppoi^  to 
ibe  maxims  of  secular  policy  and  ioterest.  and  he  turned  a  deaf  eS|r 
,f|pin$t  everj  representation  to  his  prejudice.*' 

J-  Tbe  consequence  of  audi  patronage  on  the  part  of  this  co^^ 
0dlent  ditfnitary,  and  the  result  of  this  '^  work  of  an  cvang^ 
flttlji"  in  which  the  object  of  his  virtuous  patroniige  was  engi^e^ 
ifftaybe  easily  anticipated.  ^  Dnrii^  the  course  of  Mr.  Richard- 
.aian'^  long  life  "  (adds  his  biographer)  ^^  he  saw  the  efiect  of  liis 
fJ^dioars»  and  attended  the  dying  beds  of  many  of  his  heanaapf^ 
4«ho  acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual  father  in  the  gospe^; 
<IHid  wh^.  with  others  whom  he  has  left  behind,  will  doubuesa  be 
.kis  *  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  .our  Lord 
'Jesus  Christ  at  hi&  comma  J  ^ 

We  nest  find  honourable  mention  made  of  a  gratuitoua  ser* 
viQe»  in  which  Mr.  Richardson  engaged  with  the  two-fold  object 
^  providing  religious  instruction  for  his  own  people,  and  of 
tMeserving  them  in  the  communion  of  tbe  Church  of  Eiq^land. 
,  Th^  was  the  establidiiment  of  a  weekly  lecture,  which  was  ooip* 
f  tinued  by  him  for  above  forty  years,  and  was  attended  with  tbe 
iSiest  beneficial  consequences,  both  as  it  respected  the  edification 
r«f  hia  own  flock  in  particiUtf  ,  ^d  the  interests  of  the  National 
^JS^Iablishment  in  general ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
^dbaerve,  without  offence,  that  were  certain  well-4neanii^  indi^ 
^vkluais  who  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  increase  pf 
.#ehism  and  sectarianism,  and  are  periodically  inveig^ii^  against 
^i$tf  t^  try  the  remedy,  which  wi^  once  prescribed^  of  *^  pray^i^ 
;^wn»  preaching  donrn,  and  living  down,''  the  sectaries,  it  might 
^fKNMib^  have  tpe  effect  4>f  increasing  ^eir -own  conj^^^^.tionff, 
iMd  of  tbinnk^  tbe  xanks  of  dii>seirt.  We  will,  however^  ^i^ive 
«^Jaritf  aficottnt  of  thia  lecture  in  the  words  43f  the  nanative* 

'^  It  w«s  Mr.  Richardson's  particular  wish  and  aim  to  attadi  Us 

■rets  to  the  commmiioa  el*  the  Established  Ghurdi.    He  «teerrad 

the  influence  which  the  sectaries  acquired  by  private  societies  and 

fiieetings,  and  he  feared  that  without  some  confidential  intercourse 

"fieiween  him  and  his  flock  they  would  separate.    WiUi  a  view  of  pre- 

^-renting  this  evil  he  used  to  meet  them  pnvately  at  stated  periodb,  for 

purposes  of  social  iDtercourse,  advice,  and  mstruction ;  and  when 

^^ir  number  became  too  considerable  to  admit  of  the  extension  of 

this  plan  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  his  visits,  he  determined  to  give 

SI  lecture  at  his  church  on  an  evening  in  ^e  week.    This  he  ceos- 

-menced  on  Ash*Wednesday,  the  1st  m  March,  1775,  though  not 

-without  great  apprehensions  lest  to  novel  a  plan  should  meet  wilfa  in- 

terroptiop. 

''^  The  eetaUishmentefiliis  lecture  was  eensidered  by  Mr.  Aielavi^ 

aaa  menorabie  am  in  Mi  aawiinerial  life,  ^ «  nigte;l» ha  ipih 
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c  ehiefved>befi»re  ti^e  Loid/  He  remnrkft"  ^among  Mhrnrtfaini^)  **  *  Hie 

•life  of  their  eouk  k  therefore  wiin-itDd  uselets,*—- Hence,  the  necessity 

:  tbere  was  that  a,  parish  prieftt-^who  was  in  some  measure  *  wise  to  wia 

'4»uls»'  enlightened  to  pereei?e»  and  disposed  to  preach  among  his 

:|>eof^>  'the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ/  who  had  himself  goae 

tteough  deep  waters,  felt  severely  'the  plague  of  his  own  heart/ 

found  meroy»  and  *  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;'  who  was  ear* 

wstly  desirous  that  all  should  do  the  same;  who^   from  his  own  ek* 

fierieoce,  was  both  qualified  and  incltaed  to  *  weep  with  them  tlmt 

wept,  aiul  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoieed;'  who  loved  his  cburdi^ 

•i«ita  wished  others  to  love  her  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  and 

■  eofial  order«  though  he  was  discountenanced,  and  hardly  allowed  to 

fStaio  his  station  in  her ;  who  saw  thai  the  '  people  were  perishing  ibr 

kek  of  kBowledg^;'  and  when  sensible  of  it,  ready  to  stray  after  any 

.«arrow->minded  sectary  or  enthusiast,  that  pretended  to  *  teadi  them 

^ttet  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,'— ^ould  do  something  more  than 

.pceach  once  on  a  Sunday  in  order  to  diffuse  the  blessings  he  had  been 

taught  to  value,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  and  the  follies  that  often 

attend  revivals  of  spiritual  religion.'  " 

An  observation  of  Mr.  Richardson  himself  in  reference  to  the 
dknoer  of  edf-deoeiiftion,  even  imder  the  purest  form  of  religious 
fpmfeistoo^  appears  Inoiosportant  to  bepassed  over. 

'^ '  That  which  principally  calls  for  our  attention  is  a  state  of  gtow* 
mg  languor  and  deadnessampngst  us.  In  some  it  is  very  great;  it  has, 
in  a  degree^  infected  aH.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  escaped.  I  have 
seen  much  of  it  in  myself,  and  have  lamented  it,  and  I  request  your 

Kyers  that  it  may  be  removed.    We  ought  all  to  take  the  akrm. 
IS'  is^  of  all  others,  the  greatest  evil,  and  it  is  what  every  churdi 
and  every  individual  has  a  tendency  to.    The  fervour  of  their  '  first 
love '  abates ;  unwatchfulness  and  a  worldly  spirit  take  place ;  duties 
ilbecome  vafdeasant^  aad  a  waaderi^  miad  mixes  with  them.    At  first 
' tUa  is  very  distiessiag  to  the  coaseieiioe ;  but  if  jridded  to, .  it  in  ttnie 
teaaseatabe  so;  iasoomob,  that  with  right  aottoos  of  the  truth  in  out 
'iMuds^  we  may  become  as  meve  formalists  a&  those  who  know.nothiDs^ 
of  the  Gospel.    When  we  are  arrived  at  this  extreme  it  may  be  lookn 
upon  as  a  mortal  symptom.    Whilst  there  is  a  struggle  and  a  conflict 
r with  this  cOsposition,  there  are  hopes ;  but  if  w&  become  easy  and 
tranquil  under  ft,  it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  situations  we  can  fall 
into.    Let  us  all  look  to  this*.    It  is  a  sad  case  when  prayer  and  com* 
'viunlott  with  God  cease  to  he  a  privilege  to  us,  and  we  are  dragged^  to 
'Atem  as  an  frksome  (a^.    Let  us  cherish  and  attend  to  every  wamioif 
i0f  tlie  Bdy  Spirit.' »» 

Another  ?esuirk  of  Mr«  Htchardson  is  as  followa; 

'  ^  *Tk»  Dissanleffs  inoteaseanMHig  as  very  much,  and  no  doubt  ysfn 
-iM  be  asora  and  oMra  tried  limn  th^  quarter.  As  you  are  membefs 
italtAm  aatieaal  EstahlkheA  Chvdi^  Nive  been  liroiiflit  to  the  know- 
-JMgftoglhaliatli^thaiat msdhaaa fcaad yauroatiBa-edifiad  wriBrJH 
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^rdtriancet,  I-cannot  but  wish  you  to  continue  in  it.  No  good  is  to 
be  got  to  tbe  soul  by  wandering  from  one  religious  community  to 
another.  I  never  knew  of  any  who  made  the  trials  and  did  not  lose 
much  of  their  simplicity^  candour,  and  spirituality.  When  I  considi&r 
the  excellcDce  of  our  liturgy,  and  the  quantity  of  Scripture  intermixed 
with  it  which  the  Dissenters  have  not,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  want 
of  this  would  not  be  compensated  by  any  discourse  from  the  pulpit^ 
-  howerer  good ',  more  especially  as  the  sermon  is  not  the  main  thing 
which  a  Christian  is  to  attend  to  in  public  worship.  Prayer  and  praise 
are  the  grand  employments  for  which  God*s  people  meet  in  public' 

**  *•  The  running  (rom  preacher  to  preacher,  and  from  ordinance  to 
ordinance,  does  not  constitute  true  religion.  Mr.  Wesley's  observation 
is  very  just,  *  that  a  sermon-hunter  is  no  better  than  a  fox-huntet/ 
Idleness  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  disposition.  It  is  easy  to  sit  and 
hear  sermons;  and  when  by  the  vehemence  of  the  preacher  our  affec- 
tions are  stirred,  we  fancy  we  have  got  much  good ;  but  ten  times  the 
benefit  may  be  had  from  private  devotion,  irom  retiring  to  '  commuqe 
with  our  own  heart  in  our  chamber,  and  be  still.'  " 

This  judicious  observation  is  immediately  succeeded  by  all* 
otbefy  on  which  we  shall.  o£fer  a  single  remark. 

<« '  You  will  frequently  hear  sermons  in  the  church  in  which  the 

-peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  not  treated- as  they  ought,  or  perhaps 

are  left  much  out  of  sight.     Under  such  discourses  we  are .  apt  to 

'  cavil,  blame,  and  be  disturbed  with  the  doctrine, — perhaps  with  the 

Ereacher,  and  so  get  no  good.    A  censorious  disposition  shows  itsdf 
y  seating  ourselves  in  the  critics'  chair,  when  we  hear  sermons,  and 
•condemning  the  preacher  if  all  he  says  is  not  agreeable  to  our  liking. 
If  there  be  but  one  valuable  sentence  in  the  sermon,  we  ought  to 
treasure  it  up  for  our  own  profit.    If  the  Lord  has  taught  us  to  discern 
good  from  evil,  our  duty  is  to  take  the  good  and  refuse  the  evih*  '* 

In  this  remark  we  heartily  concur,,  up  to  a.  certain  extent.  A 
censorious  and  critical  spirit  is  manifestly  mischievous,  and  can- 
not be  justified  upon  any  principle;  nor  do  we  apprehend  that 
any  sermon,  however  destitute  of  Divine  light  and  unction^  and 
however  obscure  or  deficient  in  its  statements,  would  be  abso- 
lutely without  its  use  in  cases  where  the  mind  of  the  hearer  was 
in  an  humble  and  holy  frame,  under  the  antecedent  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Gospel  of  truth. 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  or  disguised  that  there  exists  an 
entire  and  essential  difference  between  certain  views  and  state- 
ments of  Divine  truth  within  the  pale  of  the  same  ecclesiastical 
establishments;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  that  cases  are 
not  uncommon  where  Divine  truth  is  scarcely  exhibited  at  all  in 
itst  sacred  lineaments  and  due  proportions^  but  is  superseded  by 
the  lifeless  and  spiritless  ethics  of  natural  religion^  a  system  alto- 

Jetlier  destitute  of  the  vitality  and.  power  of  a  revelation  from 
^ven,  and  neither  calQulated  to  confer  honour  upon  God,  jior 


taimpinoTetiie  condition  c^fais  creatures.    WelfcaiP  itis^m  tn]|b> 
which,  however  painful  to  tell,  and  however  unwelcome  to  heaiv 
is  stillnot  less  a  truth — that  in  somequarters  the  genuine^  and  life- 
siving  principles  of  our  early  refo.rniers,  as  displayjed  in  their 
doctrinal  instruotions,  exhibited  in  their  holy  livci,  and  embodied 
in  their  invaluable  formularies,  are  found  no  longer ;  and- that  a 
cold  and  heartless  system  of  mere  moi*fils  has  usurped  the  place 
of  the  only  legitimate  principles  which  Christians  can  safely  recog* 
nize  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  the  guide  of  their  practice.  Now 
we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Richardson,  least  of  all  men,  intended  ta 
apologize  by  the  above  observation  for  the  absence  of  sound  scrip- 
tural instruction  in  any  case;  and  still  less  to  assert^  or  inti- 
mate, that  it  was  of  no  importance  whether  truth,  or  some- 
thing else  than  truth,  were  propounded  from  our  pulpits.     No 
one  better  understood  than  himself  tlie  indispensable  importance 
of  that  kind  of  instruction  which  can  alone  e&ctually  abase  the. 
sinner  and  exalt  the  Saviour ;  which,  while  it  displays  the  depth 
o£  our  original  apostasY».  and  the  extent  of  our  practical  incapa- 
city, does  yet  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  renewed  hearty 
and  a  holy  conversation ;  and  at  the  same  time  directs  the  peni- 
tent to  the  only  single  source  of  all  spiritual  lifcj  and  all  sincere 
ob^ience,  in  pointing  to  Him  who  came  into' the  world  losave- 
sipners,  and  without  whom  no  man  cometh  to  the  P  ather.     Mr. 
Kichardson  was  least  likely  of  all  men  to  feel  that  the  course  of 
religious  instruction  which  (we  say  it  ^^  more  in  sorrow  than  ia' 
aogei?")  is  but  too  commonly  afforded,  could  supply  any  adequate 
rtnedy  for  the  moral  miseries  of  mankind — a  system  which 
leases  men  as  fully  satbfied  with  themselves  in  their  natural  con- 
dition  as  if  the  expensive  sacrifice  propounded  by  a  gospel  of, 
mercy  had  never  been  offered,  and  indeect  had  never  been  ueces* 
sary ;  and  which,  in  the  proportion  thait  it  sets  up  human  merits 
irrespective  of  saving  faith  in  the  great  atonement,  does  in  the 
tame  degree  depreciate  and  invalidate  the  costly  provision  once 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  With  this  single  caulfion,  we  pro- 
ceed with  pleasure  to    the  following  brief  testimony  of  Mr. 
Richardson  to  the  excellence  of  the  Church  of  Englana. 

^  My  faith  is  exactly  that  of  the  Church  of  England ;,  as  ^r  as  i 
know,,  her  doctrines  are  mine.  Her  forms  of  worship  are  prelieri'ed 
by  Bie,  before  any  devotional  service  I  ever  heard  or  saw.  I  have 
been  shaken  in  mind  by  controversial  writers  of  dilBerttot  sects  and 
sorts;  I  have  been  *  tossed  about  with  various  winds  of  doctrii^;'  X 
have  thought  deeply  on  every  point  that  seemed  to  me  to  aceomp^ay 
salvatiqa;  and  I  have  deterpnioed  to  live  and  die  in  the  bosom  oi*  the. 
SstalvKshed  Church;  though  she,  ««  well  as  hevofficers^  has  some 
fciiUs." 

To  this  succeeds  a  remarkable  protest  against  enrtaki  exhibi*^ 
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tions  of  religion  hi  our  own  day,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
use. 

'*  The  scheme  of  rehgion,  sometimes  called  evangelical,  spiritual,  or 
-experimental,  is  undoubtedly  what  I  prefer.  I  see,  however,  the  dan- 
ger of  making  Cbriatianity  consist  in  strong  emotions  and  devout 
affisctions ;  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  many  high  professors  of  reli- 
gion maintain  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  without  humility,  charity, 
or  those  fruits  of  good  living  which  mark  the  character  of  a  child  of 
God.  If  ever  *  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy,*  appeared 
upon  earth,  it  is  in  the  person  of  some  of  our  modern  sectaries. 
Their  spiritual  pride,  their  censoriousness,  their  malignity,  their  covet- 
'  ousness,  and  other  odious  qualities,  white-washed  with  long  prayers, 
"frequent  acts  of  devotion,  a  peculiar  garb,  and  cast  of  countenance, 
and  a  parading  noisy  profession,  and  spirit  of  proselyting,  mark  them 
out  as  the  successors  of  those  celebrated  hypocrites,  whom  our  Sa- 
viour, mild  to  all  other  sinners,  treats  with  such  peculiar  severity  of 
reproof.  Cant  and  afiectation  my  soul  hates,  and  ever  will  hate.  The 
mischief  It  has  done  to  religion,  and  the  souls  of  men,  is  incalculable.'* 

Mr.  Richardson  is  finally  represented  as  a  loyal  subject,  **  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 

^'  Though  he  avoided  mixing  with  politics  and  parties,  he  was  a  true 
lover  of  his  country,  and  omitted  no  suitable  opportunity  of  enforcing 
the  duties  of  loyalty  and  subordination,  and  of  denouncing  the  too 
frequent  disposition  to  *  murmur  and  complain,*  as  equally  contrary  to 
the  express  precepts,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  During  the 
twenty  years  war  of  the  French  revolution,  he  suiFered  great  distress 
and  anxiety  of  tnind,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  blasphemy 
which  extended  over  Europe,  *  His  righteous  soul,  in  seeing  and 
hearing,  was  vexed  from  day  to  day,  with  the  unlawful  deeds  of  wicked 
men;*  and  his  beloved  country  was  the  continual  subject  of  his  earn- 
est intercessions ;  for  with  her  interests  the  cause  of  Christ  seemed 
intimately  connected.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  we  are  taught  to 
ascribe  our  deliverance  as  a  nation,  not  so  much  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
statesmen,  or  the  valour  of  our  arms,  as  to  the  *  efiectual  fervent 
prayers '  of  such  characters  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir.'* 

It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  record  this  trait  of  character^ 
because,  although  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  having  occurred 
during  the  alarming  and  anxious  state  from  which  the  nation  has 
just  emerged,  in  which  any  person  of  credit,  occupying  a  public 
station  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  either  in  or  out  of  the  establish-* 
ment,  lent  himself  to  the  popular  delirium  which  was  excited  in 
favour  of  the  late  unhappy  queen ;  it  was  yet  but  too  manifest 
that  many  professors  of  religion,  in  a  more  retired  sphere  of 
action,  displayed  the  worst  possible  spirit  on  that  pccaslon,  and 
did  what  in  them  lay,  in  their  more  contracted  circles,  to  foment 
disafiectioii,  and  to  aggravate  existing  evils.  We  adverc  to  this 
topic  with  sincere  regret,  not  as  desiring  to  perpetuate  or  revive 
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any  of  those  tinfirienclly  feelings,  which  we  IfOit  have  lentii^Ijr 
subsided,  but  as  unwilling,  on  account  of  the  sacred  interests  of 
truth,  to  lose  the  benefit  which  that  peculiar  occasion  afforded^ 
of  taking  thd  guage  and  measure  of  religious  profession  In  cer- 
tain quarters.  So  notorious,  indeed,  was  the  unhallowed  and 
indefensible  conduct  displayed  by  some  religious  professors  on 
that  occasion^  that  Mr.  G.  Clayton,  the  dissenting  minister,  felt  it 
his  duty,  both  to  God  and  his  country,  to  protest  fifgainst  such, 
inconsistency,  in  a  public  discourse  of  considerable  merit,  which, 
he  afterwardjs  printed,  and  of  which  some  valuable  extracts 'Ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals.  ; 
The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Richardson's  closing  scene 
must  conclude  our  extracts. 

^\  In  reference  to  death-bed  scenes,  he  remarked  on  Monday  the. 
I4th  (three  days  previous  to  his  death)  that  he  never  liked  much 
talking  at  those  times.    He  observed,  that  he  could  meditate  on  and 
enjoy  passages  of  Scripture  which  occurred  to  him  ;  and  indeed,  had' 
done  so  from  his  youth ;  adding,  '  I  trust  I  may  say^  there  has  not, 
been  a  day  of  my  life  in  which  I  have  not  had  some  communion  with 
the  God  of  my  life  and  salvation.'     At  another  time  he  said,  *  I  never 
sought  great  things  for  myself  or  for  any  of  my  friends ;  yet  it  has  pleased' 
God  to  prosper  me  far  more  than  I  expected.'    It  was  remarked,  yoii' 
ibllowed  his  direction,  in  *  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God.'     He ' 
rejoined,  *  1  hope  I  have  been  faithful  and  honest }  and  have  sought* 
to  promote  his  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  creatures.    Itis^ 
no  matter  what  men  think  of  us  ;  God  looketh  on  the  heart.'  On  Wed* ' 
nesday.  (the  day  before  his  death),  when  suffering  under  violent' 
spasms,  he  saw  one  of  his  relatives  in  tears,  and  said,  *  It  is  the  Lord^ 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.'     At  another  time,  ^  I  fee)  as  if  I 
should  be  quite  well,  if  this  pain  were  removed ;  but  we  have  nothing' 
to  do,  but  patiently  wait  and  quietly  hope  for  the  salvation  of  God. 
On  the  same  day,  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  he  repeated  that  verse  oC 
one  of  the  funeral  psalms,  *  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man. 
for  sin,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away,  •  like  as  it  were  a' 
moth  fretting  a  garment.'    On  his  friends  expressing  regret  that  be;, 
was  not  permitted  to  rise  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  hav-ing  his  bed, 
made,  l^e  said, '  To  be  sure,  it  is  very  wearisome ;  but  how  much  worse 
have  many  better  men  fared !  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  Bishop 
Wilson,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  arm  by  lying  m  a  damp  prison.*    On 
Thursday,  May  17,  his  great  weakness  indicated. approaching  dissolu- 
tion.   He  had  now  become  free  from  pain ;  his  cough  and  expecto- 
ration had  ceased ;  he  spoke  little,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  languor,  exhaus- 
tion, and  occasional  torpor.      About  six  in  the  evening'  (aii. hour 
before.his  departure),  he  suddenly  turned  his  face  to  Mrs.  tticHardson^. 
and,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  kissed  her,  and  said,  'Good  night ; '.  then 
raising  his  head  a  little^  he  did  the  same  to  her  niece,  who  was^kneel- 
ing  by  his  bed,  and  rubbing  his  already  cold  hand;  he  added,  *l 
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^iiilb  jipm  «n  t  good  night/  This  roamier  of  udking  a  leare  of  doir 
Aknda,  jurhich  they  bad  no  doubt  he  intended  to  be  l^latt  leanre,  mmf 
mgfeux  extraordinary  to  tho8e»  who  are  not  acquainted  with  a  featiiie 
in  bis  character  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  Mr,  Bichardsoa^ 
daring  a  great  part  of  his  life,  entertained  a  strong  dread  of  death ;  be 
feared  lest  the  *  searcher  of  hearts '  should  detect  in  him  some  leavea 
of  hypocrisy,  and  lest  he  should  be  rejected  at  the  last ;  he  feared  lest 
his  faith  and  patience  should  fail  at  that  awful  hour.  *  Suffer  us  not^ 
aft  our  last  hour^  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  thee.'  *  Deliver 
ua  from  the  love  of  this  present  evil  world,  andjrom  thefiar  qfdeath^ 
ware  his  frequent  petitions  in  the  pulpit.  But  as  he  adinaoeed  in 
years,  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  bin  relative  to  *  the  kst  eaemr^^ 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  diminisbed.  Closely  connected  with 
these  views  on  the  subject,  was  a  wish  sometimes  expresaed  by  hiiVi^ 
that  he  might  die  privately,  and  free  from  observation.  He  did  not 
think  that,  because  he  filled  a  public  station  in  the  church,  he  waa 
called  on  to  act  a  public  part  on  his  death-bed  ;  or  to  place  on  recofd 
a»  declaration  of  his  feelmgs  or  his  assurance  at  that  crisis.  He  pre- 
ferred rather  to  '  commune  with  his  own  heart,'  and  with  his  God  and 
Saviour,  *  and  be  siiU!  He  had  remarked,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
dying  were  much  harrowed,  and  their  minds  discomposed,  by  the  act  o£ 
parting  with  near  and  dear  connections ;  and  he  sometimes  said,  he 
could  almost  wish  that  he  might  die  like  Archbishop  Leighton  (one 
of  his  most  favourite  divines),  at  an  inn^  unknown  and  amongst  stran- 
^rs ;  and  thus  quietly  slip  away  from  the  world ;  and  spare  himself 
and  his  friends  the  heart-rendings  of  a  parting  scene.  The  desires  of 
this  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord,  at  we  have  seen,  were  in  substance 
U^ted.  .  Death,  which  he  had  dreaded  as  '  the  king  of  terrors,"  ap- 
peared as  a  '  messenger  of  peace.'  The  parting  scene,  which  he  had 
ftared,  exhibited  a  calm  and  unruffled  composure,  and  he  bade  fare- 
well  for  the  '  n^ht '  of  death,  with  the  confidence  of  awaking  and 
mactiog  his  Christian  friends  in  *  the  marmng  *  of  the  resurrection..  A 
cordial  was  sooa  afterwards  offered  to  him,  which,  he  declined,  remark* 
ing  *AU  your  means  are  of  no  use  i  un  j^lkasures  are  as^  t<> 

.  '*  These  were  his  last  words ;  and  about  twenty  minutes  afterwardit 
he  peacefully  expired,  in  the  77th,  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d  at 
his  ministry*  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  York  Church  M  issionaiy 
Society,  of  which  Mr«  Richardson  was  the  patron,  took  pbce  the  day 
hefore  his  funeral,  and  acquired  a  mournful  interest  from  the  ailecUiig 
^cumstances  under  which  it  was  held.  Each  of  the  persons  wfaft 
addressed  the  meeting  alluded  in  an  appropriate  manner  to.  the  aolemft 

''Mr.  Richardson  had  left  directions  that  hiis^  fcmeral  should  br 
jprivate  ;  yet  the  general  feeling  would  not  be  satisfied  without  some 
demonstration  of  respect  to  this  ok!  and  venerable  member  of  the 
i^hurch.  The  churchwardens  and  principal  inhabitants  of  his  partsbi^ 
^pid  nanv  other  of  his  friendst  in  deep  mourning,  assembled  on  the 
xiorth  side  of  the  cathedral,  near  his  house,  and  watted  In  ranks  at 


OieliMdrior the fiMnd  pM^wjon.  After  tbeni,  and  iieaeduMj  1i«» 
§att  thelbear8e»catne  about  forty  o^  the  clergy  ia  their  robei^  tif# 
eiidtiro»  At  BeUjrey*a  Church,  a  numerous  congregation  was  ea* 
aeoibled.  The  funeral  service  was  impressively  read  by  the  Rev,  G^ 
p.  Kelly^  canon  residentiary  of  the  cathedral.  During  the  service^ 
four  verses  of  Dr.  Watts's  17th  Psalm,  beginning-^ 

.       *  What  sinners  value,  I  resign/ 

^rere  sung  by  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral,  and  by  the  ODogregatttni;; 
jAer  which  the  remains  of  their  beloved  pastor  were  committed  to  the 
yrave,  io  a  vault  near  the  altar. 

/*  Never  on  any  former  occasion  was  there  in  the  city  of  York,  89 
general  and  unfeiened  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment.  Hovf, 
jt  may  be  asked,  did  it  happen,  that  one,  who  during  the  early  part  oT 
his  life  encountered  so  much  prejudice  and  dislike,  was  at  his  death 
generally  honoured  and  respected  ?  Neither  his  principles  nor  his  cha* 
Tslcter  were  altered :  and  some  of  those  very  sermons  which  had  given 
great  umbrage  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  were  again  preached  by  him 
urithin  a  short  period  of  his  death.  '  Is  then  the  offence  of  the  cross 
ttased  ^  CertMnly  not :  for,  *■  as  then,  he  that  was  bom  after  the  fleshy 
persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.*  Who* 
ever  amongst  his  surviving  brethren  *  follows  him,  as  he  followed 
Christ,'  will  excite  the  same  feelings  of  hatred  and  dislike ;  quidified 
perhaps  in  the  mode  of  their  exhibition,  by  what  is  termed  the  libera 
ality  of  the  present  times*  But  the  general  feeling  which  was  mauNi 
&sted  on  this  occasion  proves  that  a  long  and  uniform  course  of  con- 
sistent conduct^  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  inflexible  integrity,  main«> 
tained  through  life,  secures  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  respect 
and  esteem.    In  this  view,  godliness  *  has  the  promise  or  the  life  that 

mem  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.' '' 

• 

A  few  observations  will*  close  our  review  of  this  interesttng 
jnemoir.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  buoyancT 
of  truth.  <' When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketa 
eveB  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  We  find  Mjc 
Richardson  gradually  living  down  opposition, — in  some  case% 
xecomniendin^  bv  his  arduous  labours,  bis  irrefragable  arsur 
wents,  and  his  blameless  walk,  the  very  doctrines  .which  had  at 
first  excited  distaste^  to  the  notice  and  reception  even  of  oppo^ 
Mxeat»  themselves.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  him  commandi^ 
in  every  instance  the  respect  and  esteem  even  of  those  who  stitt 
cputinued  to  difier  with  him  in  sentiment.  We  observe  hint 
ijso  acquiring  for  vital  religion,  a  certain  credit  and  character 
widi  the  worki  at  large,  as  recommended  and  illustrated  by  bis 
co&sistent  labours,  and  his  holy  carriage;  and  in  some  fwe  be^ 
Jieve  9iany)  more  striking  instances  of  usefulness,  we  b«iold  aa 
the  fruits  of  his  ministry  the  profligate  awakened^  and  the  pioaa 
edified,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  enlarging  her  bounds,  and 
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ftrengthening  her  feaoes,  under  his  ittstrttmentBlity;    These  will 
be'his  j(w  lind  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lovd.     We 
.find  in  Mr.  Richardson,  a  man  evidently  in  earnest— K)ne^  whose 
heart  and  soul  were  in  his  work — ^who  was  not  content  with  the 
perfunctory  discharge  of  duty,  as  a  prescribed  service,  in  which 
the  heart  was  only 'partially,  or  not  at  all  engaged,  but  who  en* 
tertained  exalted  and  solemn  views  of  the  obligations  of  the  sacred 
charge,  and  with  the  great  Apostle,  ^^magnined  his  office.*'  We 
desire  to  institute  no  invidious  comparisons ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
with  all  our  unfeigned  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
(and  we  are  perhaps  rendered  somewhat  more  quick-sighted,  on 
.account  of  that  very  attachment),  not  to  observe  a  difierence 
between  some  who  minister  at  the  same  altar.     We  had  rather 
indeed,  that  those  who  may  derive  benefit  from   the  disco- 
very,   should    discern   this   difference  for  themselves,  than  be 
more  particularly  reminded  of  it  by  any  plainer  statement  on  our 
part ;  but  we  will  simply  observe,  that  the  good  of  souls — the  se- 
curity of  the  national  establishment — the  very  existence  of  the 
country — all  appear  to  demand  the- full  and  unreserved  exhibi- 
tion of  the  humbling  and  transforming  doctrines  of  the  cross. 
All  unite  in  declaring  that  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  r^ 
nunciation  of  sin,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  enforced ;  that  laith  in 
Christ  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  common  Christianity, 
and  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  inculcated  as  essential  to  salvation — that  the 
Influence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  his  ordinary  opera- 
tions, indeed,  but  not  less  certain,  because  not  extraordinary) 
cannot  be  too  strenuously  maintained, — and  that  the  meagre 
statement  of  mere  moral  duties,   abstracted  from,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  a  justifying  faith,  cann<)t  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  in  endeavouring  to  excite  attention  to  a 
spiritual  and  superior  cast,  both  of  teaching  and  preaching  in  aH 
«rho  minister  in  holy  things,  we  shall  incur  no  hazard  of  being 
understood  to  recommend  the  exhibition  of  any  crude  doctrinal 
theories ;  much  less  to  advocate  any  other  than  the  most  prac- 
tical and  experimental  course  of  instruction.    Our  simple  object 
is,  to  guard  against  the  desecration  of  the  sacred  office  by  a 
merely  moral  stvle  of  preaching,  which  is  neither  honourable  to 
llie  law  nor  to  the  gospel — ^which  leaves  whole  congregations  in 
the  q^uiescent,  though   perilous  state  of  spiritual  darkness  and 
security,  in  which  it  found  them ;  and  of  which  we  fear  it  may 
be'  too  truly  predicated,  that  it  is  not  even  its  object  or  design 
to  turn"  many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  *power  ci 
Satan  unto  God. 
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Art;  XVIII. — AnEnquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Pre^ 
destination ;  in  Fbur  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford:  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  By  Edward  Copleston^ 
D.D.    8vo.  Murray,  London,  18^1. 

Thts  10  one  of  the  last  topics  which,  of  ourselves,  we  should 
have  felt  disposed  to  enter  upon.  It  involves  questions  whiph, 
after  the  most  laboured  disquisition,  must  end,  if  they  end  soberly 
and  salutarily,  in  opposing  limits  to  our  intellectual  curiosity^ 
and  developing  the  actual  and  necessary  state  of  human  igno- 
ranee.  Such  a  termination  of  such  sort  of  enquiry  is,  doubtless, 
very  useful ;  but  as  there  are  many  shorter  and  less  fatiguing  roads 
which  conduct  to  it,  and  as  this  particular  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed, almost  to  satiety,  our  natural  indolence  would  have 
deterred  us  from  engaging  in  it,  had  it  not  appeared  to  us  to 
'  have  acquired  a  new  interest,  from  having  been  opened  again 
.  by  such  a  person  as  the  Provost  of  Oriel.  From  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Copleston  we  were  prepared  for  much  acuteness  of  research,  and 
much  learned  exposition ;  but  into  what  conclusion  such  a  mind 
might  ultimately  settle,  whether  in  a  subtle  and  elaborate  theory, 
or  in  a  modest  acquiescence  in  the  boundaries  prescribed  to  the 
human  intellect,  and  an  implicit  faith  in.mutters  revealed,  though 
hard  to  be  reconciled,  was  to  us  a  question  of  much  solicitude. 
On  this  head  we  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  perusal 
of  the  book.  The  humble  acceptance  of  scriptural  truths  by  a 
mind  so  exercised  and  adorned, — of  truths  apparently  incongruous,^ 
though  distinctly  propounded, — of  truths  concealing  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  coexistence  from  man's  capacity,  yet  equally  bottomed 
iji  nature  and  in  revelation,  carries  with  it  a  lesson  of  very  im- 
portant instruction.  When  such  a  man  finds  his  greatest  strength 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  weakness^  and  an  intellectual 
security  in  renouncing  his  own  wisdom,  what  higher  success  are 
men  in  general  to  expect  from  endeavours  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  authoritatively  disclosed  ? 

The  subject  first  handled  by  our  author,  is  the  doctrine  of 

{philosophical  necessity,  or  predestination,  confined  to  thepresent 
ife.  He  adopts  this  as  his  introductory  ground,  because  of  its 
close  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  which  make  the 
same  appeal  to  human  reason,  on  which  fatalism  relies  for  its 
support,  borrowing  also  the  text  of  Scripture  for  their  confirm- 
ation ;  so  that,  whatever  discredit  can  be  thrown  upon  the  doc^ 
trine  of  fatalism,  as  to  the  life  that  now  is,  may  be  at  once  trans* 
ferred  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  to  that  which  is  to 
come.  * 


Every  consideration  of  this  topic,  unless  it  proceeds  on  athebt- 
1^  grounds  must  lay  out  of  qu^io^  the  onmU$ii^re  of  Al-t 
.jnignty  ^God,  both  as  to  things  pa#t  and  to  .com^e.  But .  the 
.^rtainty  of  an  e?ent  is  one  thing»  and  the  cwtaintyxaf  Ig«ow- 
iedge  respectipg  it  is  another.  Kallible  man  pjredietswtth  di& 
ferent  degrees  of  assurance,  and  often  wh^n  he  regard^  himself 
as  most  certain,  finds  his  expectation  disappointed, — his  cer- 
tainty of  expectation  bas  obviously,  therefore,  no  connexion  ;witb 
the  even);,  Qor  can. in  any  way  effect  its  contingency.  Jtisvtme 
that  God  can  never  be  Received;  what  he  foresees,  tberefeve, 
iBust  happen:  still  hpwever  we  have  no  groimd  for  nmiO' 
toining,  that  any  greater. connexiqn  subsists  between  ^  iknonr- 
ledge,  and  the  event  foreseen,  than  in  the  case  pf  man;  or  that 
the  event  follows  as  axonsequence  of  his  rforeseeing  it*  The 
.fullest  admission,  therefi^re,  of  God's  .foreknowledge  lof  ^rray 
tevent,  does  not  involve,  by  any  necessary  consequence,  (hetdeoiai 
.of  the  contingency  :of  events,  and. the  freedonvof 'human  aatiaQs* 

But  it  may  be  ^aid,  that  Godnot  only  foreknew,  but  ainceihe 
.made^he  world  and  all  thin^anJt,  jevery  thing  that  happens, 
human  conduct  as  n^eli  as  the  rest,  must  be  regarded  as  proceed- 
ing from  him,  and  determined  before* hand  by  his  dtreclion  io 
nU  its  detail;  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbispredelevmiQed 
•course  of  things,  and  that  all  .would  proceed  just  the  saoM^ 
whether, for  good  or  ill,  were  we  to  give  ourselves  .no  cooucem 
whatever  in  the  .matter.  This  is  what  the  author  eonaidarsA 
"tair  statement,  and  suoh  we  also  deem  it,  of  the  doctrine  of  phi- 
losophical necessity,  or  .predestination,  confined  to  this  life,  liae 
answer  here  given  to  this  doctrine  lif  not  altogether  new,  is  no 
.where,  as  far  as  we  remember,  so  clearly,  concisely,  and  con- 
yincipgly  promulged.  It  is  deduced  from  the  established  orckr 
.of  human  affiiirs,  and  man's  natural  and  moral  eoostitulion. 
Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  it  k  the  tendency  of  ,••  be^ 
in  this  doctrine,  to.relaic  the  springs  of  action,  jand  in  rpkuoetof 
the  ordinary  influences  of  hope  and*fear,  to  substitute  a  torpid 
Apathy,  or  indolent  d^pair.  Whenever  the  mind  is  satiafiod 
that  its  condition  is  unalterable,  it  sinks  into  languid  and  spirkr 
Aess  inactivity ;  and  •^nch  is -always  found  to  be  the  stale  otf  ihoae 
fiqrsons  whose  lot  is  sMcb  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  remedy  or  am^ 
liofation.  Thus,  mental  ener^ey,  industry,  and  activity,  belong 
mely  to  <the  chariMCter  of  those  whose  unbap(Hness  it  is  Io 
Jive  .ynder  a  despotic  government:  and  in  general,  »  dnjir 
JMss  and  iodiffereooe  to  improvement,  mark  the  ^ispoaitions 
^  such  as  constantly  ^1  the  w^^^rbt  of  an  ovar-wdiog 
Wd  resistless  asoeii4aQoy •  If  the  Fatalist  answws  Io  all  >tbtb 
tha^  many  or  n^ost  wbo  piaintain  the  doctnifie  ssre  fowd  fiot  to 
act  in  correspondence  with  it;  but  act  like  other  men«  andipe9- 
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:rmtmi.    Though  Ibev  dfiect  to  talk:ft»  pbibaiQibeeB,  ^h«y  int 

.^  their  ftpeeuiftliVe  t2o«cliisiofl0.    If  the  speculative  omimlauMr 

.«f  itbis  doctriae  ^conbiita  the  s^legntioo  of  its  dangemua  cojim* 

qoencflSv  by  iHmiendio|;  that  hmit  and  the  exigency  of  the 

UKMml  estate  of  .wmx  will  always  be  found  suffieient  io  ^natnin 

.«.  proper  decree  of  uB^iiNity  in  the  bulk  of  .iiiaiikind»  in  4pilei>f 

-the  cppclufiifona  to  wbioh  the  impression  of  bemg  uodior.  dkbe 

«)aoiitvmil  of /an  hieyltiible  fate  may  have  atendeaGyito^oodiict 

.tbem, ;lhe .p€mtt  is i conceded  on  which  the  ant^riTette .the. main 

.argummt  of  %hk  ibk  Jr9t  diseouraey  i.  is.  tbye  tinndexicy  iof  the 

j^bcirine,  if  drawji  out  fairly  to  its  cQn<3iusion«,  tlo  eq>res9  :liie 

moral  and  inlellectml  activity  of  jnan>:and4ib9tFttct.tbe  acbraaoe- 

snent  »of  the  nobler  part  of  bis  nature.    This  teidenoy  di  tik» 

ij^rinet  independently  of  its  actual  oparation,  i»  ^iiite  enough 

>t0  ground  the  reaaoning  which  is  fie36t  introdju/eed. 

Jjf  this  doctrine  pf  fate  and  necessil^  be  tcue.doQtrine,*-9if  it 
.•ets  forth  the  <real  ^relations  of  things>  it  is  knowledge,  ^it  is  wis« 
.dom,  and  tsnan  maj^  be  said  to  be  advancing  in  sound  and 
-oosrect  inleUi^nce  in  proportion  as Jie  .asttains  to  higbenr  de« 
>mes  of  aoquaintaQce  (With  things  as  i^overued  and  directed  h^ 
Uiis  transeendent  law  of  nature ;  but  if  that  which  has  above 
i^been  ^prediealed  of  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  be  rights  then  it 
follows,  that  in  rprpportion  as  .we;  advance  in  the  true  understiaid- 
jng  of  the  relations  of  thinss,  or,  in  o^er  words,  in  the  knowledge 
lof  trwjuth,  we  become  unnt  for  di«oharging  the  active  duties 
,of  somal  e^iistence,  and  "the  pathof  error  as  the  path  of  utiUtor 
2and  happiness."  As  vwe  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  ifiatSf, 
just,  and  eomprehensive  acquaintanoe  with  ourselves,  and  our  steal 
iaondition,  and  as  a  ^larger  measure  .^f  tnutli  rewards  tbeidiU- 
.gence  of  iavestigation,  we  draw  >neai!er  and  nearer  to^a  .c^bate^af 
cbai3!en .  and  desponding  inactivity^ 

The  ,aeni^4md>  conviction  of  being  under  the  controul  of  an 
4are»i8tfiy  e  fate,  is  in  its  tendency  hostile  to  :aU  moral  regeirds 
sand  influences,  by  suggesting  the  drea^ul  plea  of  irresponaHn- 
4iQr>  :gcounded  on  the  suppmed  diisence  of  moral  liberty  #f 
«}boice.  Add'to  this,  ^that  the  wiser  we  grow,  and  the  more  we-ccmi- 
fireband  df  ^uth  ami  its  iselations,  the  weaker  becomes  the  sanoe 
of  moral  obligation.;  «nd  as  we  strengthen  our  minds  by  oleadfcr 
iciews  iof  the  real  state  of  the  wjorld,  ^and  the  conditions  of 
4mr  being,  we  furnish  ourselves  with  additional  motives  for  idb- 
Stealing  ;aU  jneotal  restraint,  and  the  ^abitatiy  and  ^poraotioid  go- 
WKmmsxA  of  aonseience. 

The  agceemeBt  between  the  doctrines  of  (EataUsm  wd  Cal- 
mmm^  ffomp  amet  ^u&der  iiUaoMsaioa^  -Wiiofi  the  Gal»iBist  ds 
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'  r^ibinded  of  liie  bad  pthoAcsl  tendency  of  bis  dodriiiesy  he  h 
:  generally  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  keeping  them  ont 
^of  sight  in  aadresses  to  the  people,  whcMn  they  do  not  deny  it  to 
be  expedient  to  instruct  and  exhort  as  if  they  were  free  agents,^ 
-sad  as  if  their  salvation   much    depended   upon   themselves. 
Here  then  again  is  an  admission  similar  in  effect  to  that  which 
was  before  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  Fatalist,  between  wliom 
and  Uie  Calvinist  tliere  is  a  striking  agreement  in  their  doc- 
trines, and  in  the  consequences  deducible  from  them.     The  Cal- 
vinist admits  the  alledged  tendency  of  Calvinism,  whenever  he 
shrinks  from  its  practical  results.  He  talks  of  appointed  means  as  a 
part  of  his  sjrstem,  but  is  at  the  same  time  constrained  to  allow, 
that  ^^the  efficacy  of  these  appointed  means  is  increased    by 
taming  away  >our  eyes  from  the  truth."     So  that  the  practical 
refutation   of  Calvinism,  as  far  as  its  dangerdus  operation  in 
society,  and  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  well-being  and  moral 
purity  of  mankind,  form  a  presumption  against  its  being  a  true 
doctrine,  is  involved  in  this  very  defence.  The  doctrine  is  embar- 
rassed with  the  same  difficulties,  and  terminates  in  the  same  absur- 
dity as  that  of  Fatalism.     The  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  which 
it  lays  claim,  tends  to  supersede  in  the  mind  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, the  motives  to  action,  and  the  impressions  of  moral 
responsibility.  * 

Fatalism  and  Calvinism,  according  to  the  learned  author  of 
this  treatise,  appear  therefore  to  rest  on  the  same  basis ;  but  of 
:  the  latter  the  consequences  are  far  more  dangerous.  It  is 
•  thus  that  he  reasons  this  point:  ^^The  chief  characteristic  of 
fatalism,  taken  apart  from  revelation,  is  its  tendency  to  breed  a 
disregard  of  religious  duties,  while  Calvinism  has  the  same 
tendency  with  respect  to  moral  duties.  The  man  who  looks 
onlv  to  this  life,  and  who  believes  all  events  to  be  already  fixed 
and,  unalterable,  has  little  inducement  to  betake  himself  to  prayer, 
or  to  the  worship  of  the  deity;  while  he  who  looks  chiefly  to 
another  life,  and  believes  his  tiestiny  in  that  life  to  be  fixed  and 
1  unalterable,  may  naturally  be  careless  and  indifferent  about  his 
conduct  here."  In  other  words,,  the  Fatalist  excludes  religion 
from  any  effect  upon  his  interests  in  this  world,  while  the  Cal- 
^dnist,  with  his  views  directed  to  the  future  life,  and  considering 
his  conduct  here  as  having  no  effect  on  that  life,  is  led  by  his 
persuasion  to  an  equal  disregard  of  morality. 

We  must  understand  Dr.  Copleston  in  the  above  remarks  to  be 
speaking  of  the  tendencies  of  these  respective  doctrines,  and  not 
of  their  constant  and  visible  results,  and  to  <q>ply  them  to  the  strict- 
est and  least  modified  forms  in  which  they  have  been  respectively 
{professed  and  exhibited.  It  is  du^  to  the  candour  and  liberality 
y  which  Ins  work  is  throughout    characterized,   to  obsenpe 
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idiat  die  Qfieftfl  dnd  virtiioi»  lives  of  many  perseiui  Kmg  undar 
the  fiiHc6t  persuasion  of  the  trath  of  these  debilitating  theoriei^ 
are  with  alacrity  acknowledged  by  him :  this  y^ry  fiict,  indeed, 
lias  been  made  use  of  by  htm  as  an  arguiiient  agaipst  the 
^doctrines  themselves.  In  the  instances  in  which  they  do  not 
jiroduce  their  natural  consequences,  they  are  over-ruled  by  the* 
counteraction  of  another  species  of  necessity,  arising  from  the^ 
predicament  in' which  men  find  themselves  placed,  compelling: 
.them  into  a  course  of  action  inconsistent  witn.  their  belief,  and 
the  theories  derived  from  a  priori  reasoning.  We  are  referred^ 
howevtt-,  to  a  remarkable  instance,  of  the  practical  tendency 
.of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  the  disputes  whicb 
arose  among  the  sufierers  tor  the  gospel's  sake,  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  ^'  Pious  and  conscientious  as  they  all  were/* 
says  our  author,  <'  their  differences  on  points  of  doctrine  began 
with  a  complaint  of  the  laxity  of  manners  observed  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  absolute  predestination,  which  gave  offence  to  the  more 
serious  and  sober-minded  of  their  fellow- prisoners,  as  being  un- 
, jsuitable  to  their  afflicted  condition,  and  to  the  probable  approach 
of  death — censure  which  the  others  scornfully  rejected,  as  im- 
plying a  want  of  assurance  in  their  final  salvation."  We  can- 
jiot  forbear  exhibiting  the  very  curious  and  interesting  note, 
which  is  added  by  the  reverend  and  learned  author  in  ulustra-' 
iion  of  the  forgoing  remarks* 

**  This  account  is  taken  from  a  very  curious  treatise  lately  published 
by  Dr.  Lawrence,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  entitled,  Att^ 
theniic  Documents  relative  to  the  Predestinarian  Controveriy  xohich  took 
place  among  those  who  were  imprisonedjbr  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Mary.  Bradford  was  the  advocate  for 
-that  doctrine  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Calvinism,  and 
Trewe  was  a  principal  person  of  the  opposite  persuasion.  The''  Nar- 
rative *  of  the  latter  is  a  highly  interesting  document^  written  in  a. 
spirit  of  charity  and  meekness^  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  these  opinions.  Speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  he  says, 
'  They  did  give  such  occasion  of  evil  and  offence  to  the  weak  by  their 
using  of  gaming^  that  we  could  do  no  less  but  gently  admonish  them 
to  leave  it,  and  to  exhort  them  after  the  Scriptures  to  redeem  the  time,, 
seeing  the  days  are  evil,  and  to  leave  such  vain  things,  and  to  mourn 
.with  us,  that  did  mourn  for  the  great  misery  that  is  fallen  on  this  land,, 
and  for  the  lamentable  perplexity  that  many  of  our  weak  brethren 
(that  were  not  able  to  bear  the  cross)  were  in,  arid  to  watch  and  pray 
continually,  and  strengthen  us  and  our  brethren  in  his  truth  to  stand,, 
that  our  lives  and  deaths  might  glorify  his  holy  name. 

"  *  With  the  which  they  were  not  content,  but  defended  it  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  because  we  would  not  give  them  place,  but  disproved 
them  by  the  word,  they  were  somewhat  displeaied  with  us ;  insomuch 
that  in  process.of  time  they  began  to  pick  out  matter  against  us,  and 


m  ijid  OM'abitiMnai  md  fmyv.  Aejr.rqpDrHid  «t  to  M  jM<» 
Mtf»  of  eitr«el«efii»  and  such  Kke  {  to  the  which  we  aotwered,  tbat  oi^r 
Jufitificatioa  casie  by  fakh  ia  Christ's  ^ieaih  aad  lilood-sheddiag^  .^c^ 

^^  *  After,  other  talk,  in  conclusion  thej  did  affirni,  that  none  of  them 
.that  God  ordained  to  be  saved  could  be  dciven  from  him  by  persecu- 
tion^ ner  yet  by  any  other  occasion  or  mean&  For  all  such  as  sball 
%e  saved  fsay  theyj  were  elect  and  predestinate  thereunto  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  and  none  of  them  can  be  damned,  do 
"^at  wickedness  they  can,  &c* 

"**  When  pressed  with  Ifiose  passages  of  Scn^turey  which  denoimee 
Herod's  ivraitfa  and  damaatiim  against  tb^sfc  tlMit  w'MMj  sin  agmst  hrnsp 
-^Tbese  sentences/  said  tliey,  *  are  written  to  pot  the  el^ct  sa  iesr  to 
4b  enriU  <bat  their 'iives  inigli^  glonfy  their  Falser  .whicb  is. in  hettrca^ 
and  not  to  put  then  in  fear  «f  dasHiation.  Ey  this  ia  afiact  tiaqr 
*  affirmed  those  Scriptures  to  be  myittea  ia  vain,  or  ta  put  them  in  fi$ar 
ivbere  no  iear  is,  affirming  in  ej^^  that  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
,doth  no  more  good  than  a  man  oif  cloots  with  a  bow  ia  his  band  doth 
in  acorniield,  which  will  kam  away  the  vermin  crows  awhile,  but  when 
Aev  know  wJutt  it  is^  they  will  &11  down  beside  it  and  devour  the  corn 
wvithout  fear.' 

^  Trewe  smns  up  his  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Predestinariaan 

in  twenty-three  propositions,  which  he  calls  Enormities.  The  eighteentli 

Snormity  is,  •*  Also  it  -gtveth  an  occasion  to  neglect  prayer,  and  to 

<laave  It  altogether  ex-eept  it  be  for  corporal  lbad«  raiaaent,  and  hesltli 

'•r  body,  and  each  like,  askd  nadiiog  for  the  soul,  in  that  <t  alSrmedi» 

contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  that  all  such  as  mtx^  pfradestisate  bcfeca 

the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  must  of  necessity  be  saved,  there- 

fim  the^r  need  sot  prnr  for  it,  and  the  reudiie  aaust  of  necessity  be 

"damned,  and  prayer  will  not  heip  them.* 

*'Tha  whole  oi  this  curious  treatise,  togedier  with  I^.  Lawnenee^ 
4Me  ItttvodacCian,  who  emplojrs  it  to  tlirow  light  ajpon  the  «pfnioos  «af 
'<Oraamer  «nd  Ridley,  is  well  deserving  the  study  of  those  who  feel 
smy  daiiht  upon  the  doctrine  of  otir  Establislied  Church  in  theseinat- 
^lars/'     {Note^  p«  dS-'SS.) 


Ia  tim  first  disooarse^  the  distarbenee^  perplexityy  aQci  inatttal 
jalu^reh^isions  occasioned  to  this  ^iquiry  by  the  equiwical 
-anas  of  words  in  metaphysical  discassioos,  where  the  slightest 
'vwriation  in  their  srases,  makes  tb«  widest  difiference  in  arga^ 
ineiit,  and  where  there  being  no  sensible  objects  to  fix  aad  aub- 
;atantiate  their  meanings,  these  differences  are  the  more  apt  to 
«Iude  observation^  are  considered  and  exemplified  with  grent  In- 
^pidness  of  discrimination.  The  commoner  and  more  familiar  the 
words  are  which  are  made  use  of  in  teaching  these  high  topics^ 
the  more  apt  thev  are  to  be  loosely  and  precariously  applied,  ^ind 
their  diversity  of  meaning  is  the  l^s  likely  to  exciie;  attentions 
laace  every  body  is  supposed  and  suppoees  himself  at  once  to  ua- 
4miiJB^  them,  and  to  agree  in  the  aensa  put  Dpon.thtfnu :  This 
aa^easesiplifiadiatka  treatise  bcfisfe  «%  V9tj  strikingly  m.  tlift 
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imgpA^^fui'  and  cetimn^  imik  nmd  eertmntyf  m  npfXwi  to  pixyjptt^ 
shiomr.    Tbttt^  we  mre  apt  to  say,  that  a  proposkioti  which  pft». 
dieted  an  ament,  wfateb  has  afterwards  happeoed,  waa  true;  Mii|) 
if  tliia  were  so,  then,  is  truth  is  uaiferm  and .  constant,  alid  tbit 
proposittoa  was    true  when  pFODoiniced,  the  certainty  of  dbe 
fiwt  was  neaestarily  involved  in  the  truth   of  the  pn^tition^ 
tar  ihe  propositioa  being  subsequently  ascertained  ta  be  tra% 
the  event  could  not  have  been  otherwise;  and    this  waa  a  kh- 
vamrilfr  mode  of  axgmtm   with   the  Fatolisis   of  the  stoieai 
sobooL    But,  asDv.  Copleston  distinctly  shows^  the  word  ^^u^* 
Ddien  applied  to  a  prop«ysition  respectiai^  a  thbiip  aoa  yet  ii» 
emtence,    is   laxly  and  improperly  nsc^   fer  the  word  tfw$k' 
iflqaiiea  an  agreement  between  a  represeutatiofft  and  the  thiiik|' 
repreaeiited,  and  therefore  can  only  be   with  peoprieiy  pted^ 
cated  of  a  thing  which  has  happened  ov  come  into  existenee  | 
pfvposi^iovera  quod  res  e^  diek.    The  wofd  tme^  therefore,  apK 
plied  to  a  proposition  predicting  what  ia  to  come,  if  meant  to  w 
applied  in  its  strict  senses  is  an  abase  of  the  term,     itcais  only^ 
ivofAy,   in  a  lax  iray  ef  speaking*   the  degree  of  probabtiil^ 
aasarance^  or  convicdan»  wsth  t^iicfaf  tthe  happening  of  aooM***^ 
thifl^Br  is  Jooiced'fisr  or  fcwetotd.     Thr  fidUaey  to  which  thss^eoft^ 
fiiBiDtk  in.  the  vmt  cf  tUa  common  term^  conducted  the>  adm^> 
oatea  of  philosophical  necesiitryy  may  be  seen*  in  lihe  treat iie'<# 
Gicero  de  falo;  and  ita  ezposuva  is  a  meat  besutifid  and  qs^fti'* 
part  of  oor  author's  first  diseooYse,.  wfan  mahes  H  very  sathfan»> 
toisly  appear  to  his  attentive  readers^  that  the  whole  stnicttsni'* 
of  this  nne^spun  metaphysical  af^ustent  of  the  eld  Fatalistic 
may  be  at  once  demoUahed  fay  the  short  denial  of  their  fhnda^ 
mental  averment^  that  every  proposition  is  either  true  or  fiUaaf. 
for    an  assertion  respecting  this    falore  is   neither  tme    nsa^ 
fidse*     Other  similar  mnbignitica^   airimng   as  wdi  from    th#i 
Ism  and  eqniveoail  nae  of  woeds,  as  from  a  cmifusiim  of  wmdm: 
vniA  tinngs,  physical  causes  with  logical'  reaaonsy  tamth  with:  wm^ 
Ihf,  and  certainty  of  mind  with  the  oertaiaty  of  the  object,  aaw 
fie^ientty  aditerted  to  and  denmnstiated  in  the  course  of  tlun 
wnrk,  the  restoration  of  which  terau  to  their  proper  and  eorreofc 
sigmfieatiDns,  would  untie  many  metaph]r8ical  knots,  and  deliver 
the  nittdest  enquirer  frDmJmuch  eoibarrassment,  not  arising  onli 
of  ^  qtieeaion  itself  but  from  the  medium  in  which  it  is  pne^ 
mttted  to  him. 

>  B(ENr€KW  own  parts,  we  have  never  been  at  all  frightened  fafi 
tins  ilolion  of  necesaty ;  it  is  a  orerd  and  nothing  else  It  b  ism^ 
posabte  to  coaoeive  its  eadHence,  ekher  in  theory  or  practtoe.  It 
aeoounts^  nmther  fer  the  ori^a^in  nor  continiiAnce  of  al&y  dtiajp; 
and  all  that  it  can  impl]^  tf  it  have  any  defineahlei  meaimi|| 
m  afl^  Ml  this^  thatr  diin§f$  «aaid  not  ham  beam  odi^wiae  l&n 
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th^  are.  It  must  mead  sometJiirig  that  does  hot  exclude  deliber-^' 
atiob,  cbonseli  choice,  and  prererence,  for  ait  this  is  matter- 
of  midoubted  experience^  and  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  evetjr 
moment  of  onr  Inres.  It  is  thus  that  Bishof^  Butler,  reasons  the': 
point:  If  a  Fatalist,  and  one  who  believed  himself  a  freeajrent^ 
were  disputing  about  the  origin  of  a  house,  diey  would  nodi.  ^ 
4igree  that  it  was  built  by  an  architect:  their  only  difference^ 
would  be  .on  this  question,  whether  the  architect  built  it  freely 
or  by  neoe^ty*^  Suppose  th^i  that  they  should  proceed  to  en«>' 
•quire  into  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that,  in  a  lax  way  * 
of  speaking,  one  of  them  should  say  it  was  by  necessity,  and  the' 
other  that  it  was  by  freedom.  If  they  have  any  meaning  m 
these  '^ords,  so  applied,  as  the  latter  must  mean  by  freedom  free 

rency,  so  the  former  most  mean  an  agent  acting,  by  neces^ty. 

wo  things  are^  therefore,  undeniable;  first,  that  when  a  Fatal*  * 
ist  asserts  that  erery  thing  is  by  necessity,  he  must  mean  by; 
an  agent   acting,  necessarily;  and  secondy,  that  the  necessity 
by  which ?  such,  an  agent  is  supposed  to  act,  does  not  exclude  inp» 
teUigence  and  Resign.    So  that  were  the  system  .of  fatality  adi 
mittedi  it  would  just  as  much  account  for  thefbrmaiton  of  the: 
world,  as.'for.the  construction  of  a  house^  i^  no  more.     And  - 
after  all,  the  Fatalist  must  be  reduced  to  admit  that  his  necessary 
agent  deliberates  necessarily^  designs  necessarily^  chuses  neces^  > 
5an^,:descriminates  fiecessartlyf  and  compares  necessarily.     The' 
opinion,  therefore^  of  necessity,  supposing  it  to  be  admitted  ia, 
theory,  does  not  destroy  the  proor  that  there  is  an  intelli|;ent 
author  of  nature,  and  governor  of  the  world.    Neither  is  it  of 
any  force  against  the  supposition,  that  we  are  here  in  a  state  of 
reugious  probation  and  trial.    A  child  could  not  be  educated, . 
nor.  a-  man  form. his  behaviour  upon  this  system.    It  would. 
be.  found,  absolutely    impracticable  in    the   course  and    cxm^ 
«titution  of  this  world.    It  would  carry  the  persons  acting  upoa 
it  to. their  certain  ruin;  and  is  it  not  a  &ir  iiiferenqs,  that  the 
applicatioh  of  the  same  principle  to  the  aflhirs  of  religion,  would, 
mislead  us  in  an  analogous  manner  with  respect,  to  afuture^. 
more  general,  and  more  important  interest  ?   But  H  the  notion, 
of  universal  necessity  be  true,  why  should  it  be  dansaroua  to. 
believe  it,  and  to  act  upon  it,  under  any  circumstances  ot  our  con- 
dition here?  Can  it  be  against  the  interests  of  mankind  to  make, 
truth  the  basis  of  their  actions?  Admitting  it,  therefore^  to  be. 
speculatively  true,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  must  be  treated  as 
it  regards  the  lives  and  conduct  of  men  as  practically  false.. 
We  are  evidently  dealt  with  as  free  agents  as  to  the  things  of 
this  world ;  and  why  may  we  not  be  considered  as  such,  in  res- 
pect  to  ourfifture  interests  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

In  the  second  of  these  cUscourses  is  consideredi  atiU  MTitb  a 
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▼iew  only  to  natural ;  religiqn^  the  difficulty  of  r eooncUiag  the , 
belief  in  a  superintending  providence,  with  that  of  the  free  will 
and  free  agency  of  man,  which  question  leads  to  the  mj^sterious 
difficulty   concerning  the  origin  of  evil.     Ip  both  these  great- 
points,  Dr.  Oopleston  declares  and  explains  his  strenuous  and  ; 
sincere  belief.     He  shows  himself  to  regard,  in  concurrence ' . 
with  all  good  and  serious  men,  the  events  of  this  life  as  subject 
to  the  controul  of  Divine  providence,  but  he  will  not  allow  the  . 
belief  of  this  controuling  power  to  be  contradictory  to  the  be* 
lief  of  the  freedom  of  human  actions.    Upon  this  sul^ect  he  thus 
elegantly  and  clearly  expresses  himself: 

^<  For  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  believe  r 
tbis  power  to  be  exercisecly  therefoire  it  is  exercised  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  influence.  ^   And  again,  it  may  be,  (to  speak  in  a  manner  ] 
adapted  to  human  conceptions  and  human  experience,)  it  may  be  kept 
in  reserve  to  act  upon  occasions :  it  may  form  the  jE^/aif  and  the  outline, 
and  delegate  the  subordinate  parts  to  minor  agents ;  it  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  those  agents,  one  while  ^ 
keep  itself  out  of  sight;  or  at  another,  to  animate  their  exertions,  let  [ 
them  perceive  its  presence  ;  6r^  to  check  their  folly  and  presumption^  ' 
make  them  feel  their  dependence,  and  frustrate  their  endeavours — it ' 
may,  supposing  these  agents  to  have  a  will  of  their  own,  incline  that ' 
will  to  act  conformably  to  their  duty,  by  making  that  duifcy  appear,  easy  r 
and  agreeable,  by  removing  obstacles  and  terrors,  and  placi6g  atUac- ^ 
tive  dbjects  in  their  way :  or  if  the  will  be  stubborn,  it  may  make  it ; 
feel  the.  ill  consequences  of  that  stubbornness,  and  it  may  contrive ' 
that  its  perverseness  shall  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  forward  some 
other  purpose  which  is  kind  and  beneficial :  it  may  make  the  miscon- 
duct of  one  instrumental  to  his  own  correction^  or  to  the  improvement ' 
and  fidelity  of  the  rest^  by  shewing,  in  ordinary  cases  of  disobedience, ' 
the  evils  he  brings  upon  himself— or  in  cases  of  extreme  depravity, ' 
the  utter  abandonment  and  ruin  to  which  the  delinquent  is  left.'^ ' 
(P.  51—53.) 

Upon  which  explanation,  or,  what  we  think  it  may  not  be  too 
mucn  to  call  it,  this  temporary  solution  of  this  mysterious  problem,  ^ 
he  grounds  the  following  challenge:  ^^Does  any  part  of  such  a  , 
'scheme  either  detract  from  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence' 
planning,  governing,  guiding,  and  accomplishing  the  wnole; 
or  can  such  a  conception  in  tne  mind  of  man,  of  the  scheme  of 
divine  providence,  tend  to  relax  his  energy,  to  discourage  his: 
industry,  to   impair  the  distinctions  of  right   and  wrong,  or 
weaken  the  principle  of  duty  and  obedience?'*     How,  and  by 
what  appointment  evil  has  become  mixed  with  God's  creation, 
it  does  not  much  concern  us  to  know,  and  know  we  cannot. 
The  feet  that  evil  exists,  and  the  fact  that  free  will  exists,  are 
apparent;  and  that  God  is  omniscient,  and  govarns  the  world 
by  his  providence,  are  truths  in  regard  to  which  no  well  conv 
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sdtatcd  mind  finds   it  possible  to  doobt     IPfere   may  be', 
difficulty  in  reconciling  these  propositions,  But  they  are  di»» 
titnctly  manifest.    Whatever  may  be  said  by  qokne  on  the  sulK- 
ject,  who  delight  in  abstract  views  of  praeticiU  sobiects,  it  ia' 
clear  that  all  mankind  speak,  and  think,  and  act,  as  it  their  mB 
irere  free,  and  that  tor  think  and  act  upon  a  contrary  principle  is 
impossible,   without  opposing  the  wnote   scheme    of  society, 
abandoning  all  motives  to  action,  and  disclaiming  all  distinction^  ^ 
of  right  and  wrong.      We  cannot  help  feeling  and  tfaia  we 
collect  to  be  Dr.  Coplisston's  opinion^  that  as  Ood  deals  with  u^  - 
ao  in  effect  we  are ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and 
pvesmnpluotns  than  to  dedoce  the  nature  and  condition,  of  man 
jntmi  any  speculation  about  the  attributes  of  God;  at  to  bc^m. 
with  determining  what  God  is,  in  order  to  decide  upon  oUr ' 
own  predicament  in  his  creation. 

If  two  propositions  are  made  distinctly  manifest  to  us,  the/* 
xaay»  and  ought  to  be  distinctly  believed  by  us,  unless  they  are 
cwitradictory  and    exclusive  of   each  other,     Their  apparent 
ioeonffruity  signifies^  nothing.    And  we  may  safely  inter,  that. 
tllare  is*  a  coneruity  betwe^i  them,  thou^  concealed  from  our 
▼kwv  where  tbey  may  be  both  acted  upon  without  producing 
tb0  sikjhtest  incoBji^rty  in  practice.    Sttpposing  ai  man  to  ac^- 
upon  t«0  belief  of  a  soperintending  providence,  vmo  foresees  dir. 
issues  of  alt  our  contests  with  evil,  and  an  equally  strong  belief 
in  his  own  freedom  of  will,  would  these  two  persuasions  hav^e  any 
tendency  to  produce  a  vacillating  conduct,  or  a  contradietofjf- 
behaviour?'  rropositious  that  are  contradictory  cannot  be:  bods 
believed^  for  the^  are  exclusive  of  each  other:  neither  can  any 
proposition  that  includes  contradictory  terms  be  believed ;  such 
propqsitioaa  are  prop^Iy  self-destructive ;  they  import  nothing ; 
and  offer  nothing  to  the  mind;  as  if  one  is  told  of  a  circle,  w&Me 
radii  are  unequal^    or   whose  diameter  is   only  one  fourth,  of 
the  drcumference. 

<'  la.a  simple  instance  of  this. sort/'  says  Dr.  Copleston,  with  great 
wofundity  afd  strength  of  reasonings  '*  we  readily  discern  that  tiiere 
u  nothing  in  reality  proposed  to  be  done :  but  we  might  go  on  re»- 
^iring  conditions  equally  destructive  of  the  essence  of  the  thkig,  and. 
yet  not  so  manifest  wi  this — involving  a  denial  of  some  more  hidd^  pro* 
perties,  relative  to  triangles,  or  squares,  or  ellipses,  gt  propenies  whicli-^ 
are  etily  elicited  by  a  very  complex  eombbation  ai  the  circle  widi. 
other  figures.    There  is  in  f^  no  ead  to  such  possiUe  telationa  apd 
oambinatioBs ;  and  yet  in  any  case^  if  there  be  an  impossibility  iiivolvfl4 
m  the  rtfjr  terau  of  theproblen,  as  there  often  is,  thro;agh  the  igno> 
amce  of  faam .  who  proposes  it,  to  oMayan  uni4aurxied  person  it  migbf' 
seem  as  H  iinils  were  .sflsigHed  to  my  power,  wkeceas  it  would  be  more 
pseper  jbo  say,  that  the  problem  itself  has  no  meaning. 

'<  Now  if  we  consider  how  small  a  part  of  God's  works,  both  In 
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'  Mat  and  in  dtmttion,  our  faculties  can  ecnfbraee,  and  farther,  lioW  in* 
timstely  and  variously  connected  all  the  parts  of  those  works  are,  plaih- 
1^  indicating  one  scheoM^  of  which  the  reniote^t  -parts  htfve  nnmerotts 
and  complicated  reiations  witheach  other,  so  thatniuoh  of  »what  we  see 
■is  essential  to  what  we  do  not  see,  and  to  suppose  one  without  the 
lOther  would  be  a  contradicUoo  in  terms  as  literal,  though  not  so  palpa- 
ble,  as  a  circle  with  unequal  radii — whei\,  I  say»  all  our  enquiries  into 
.  nature  only  tend  to  impress  upon  our  minds  this  wonderful  concatena« 
tion — ^and  when,  again,  a  scheme  perfectly  analogous  to  this  has  been 
traced  in  the  moral  world,  insomuch  that  in  the  history  of  mankind 
there  is  no  one  event,  however  trivial,  but  may  have  intimate  and  es- 
\  sential  connections  with  all  other  evt^trts,  however  grand  and  import- 
<aat ;  and  these  connections  may  ran  out  into  all'  possible  combinations, 
and  multiply  to  all  infinity — when,  I  say,  we  reflect  on  all  this,  he 
-must  indeed  be  a  rash  and  <vain  reasoner,  who  does  not  admit  the  pro- 
habdity  that  all  his  own  perplexities  arise  from  imperfect  acquaintance 
•with  the  oiiyects  of  hisspeculalion^-and  that  where&ets  militate  agaitnt 
'his  TeasoaingB,  some  impossible  condition  was  ibvolved  in  his  own  ex- 
peOtationfr— something  destructive  of  the  vevy  essence  of  that  thing 
which  was  the  main  objoct  of  his  thoughts. 

"  And  thus  we  may  conclude  with  regard  to  all  questions  in  which 
the  infinite  power  of  God  is  represented  as  being  irreconcileable  with 
something  that  either  is,  or  is  alleged  to  be — that  unless  an  actual  con* 
tradiction  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  no  difficulties 
can  justify  a  deniafl  of  its  possibility — and  on  the  othelr  hand,  that  many 
of  those  things  which  fill  us  with  difficulty  to  account  for,  are  necessa- 
ry t:onditiOns  to  other  things,  the  existence  of  Which  we  assome,  find 
<4:oald  not  without  involving  a  contradiction  haive  been  otherwise.  So 
ih  at  what 'iveitrst  thought  to  be  imposiibiliiieSy  torn  out  to  be  only 
li^ficubiloa^^axtA^  on  Che  other  hand^  many  of  the  diffixmUies  which  per-* 
l»lex  us  in  the  scheme  of  Providence  >are  sucl),  that  the  removal  <of 
4heiii,  keepiqg  other  things  as  th^  are^  would  »be  an  impossibUUyJ* 

A  fBassage  cited  by  Dr.  Copleston  from  the  autfior  of  die 
^  iLtght  m  Nature,"*"  ipnts  in  ta'olear  view  the  moAe  of  ar- 
Munentatiofii  »by  which  these  two  posttions^^a  controling  ppovi- 
'denoe,  and  tihe  iveedovc  d(  -man,  -are  anrayed  against  each  other. 
^  An  voiveisal  provideitce^sposing  all  events  without  exceptifin» 
leaves  no  room  for  'freedom;  but  there  is  such  provioeacey 
therefore  no  freedom :  or  on  the  o<ter  side  there  is  a  freedom  <of 
the  vriirl,  therefore  no  sudb  providence.  Thus,  both  parties  lity 
fdowa  the  same  major,  withont  wbioh  tbey  would  make  no 
^scrapie  to  admit  the  minor  assimied  -by  iiKkt  amti^nist.  But 
Ait  most  seber  and  considerate  part  of  mankind,  dnmced  by  the 
strong  evidences  bodi  of  fraedon  and  ^irovideace,  have  forboi'ne 
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to  pronounce  them  incompatible,  tlie  only  obstacle  againsi  the 
reception  of  either :  yet  look  upon  their  consistency  as  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  we  are  forced  to  admit  though  we  cannot  explain." 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us  then  proceeds  in  the  same 
course  of  argument  as  Bishop  Butler;   showing  how  well  the 
system  under  which  we  live,  with  its  mixture  of  good  and  evil^ 
is  calculated  to  carry  forward  the  preparatory  state  of  probation 
and  trial,  discipline  and  exercise,  which  our  experience,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  suggests  the  probability  of  our  being  in- 
tended to  pass  through.     This  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner 
particularly  pleasing  and  convincing.     It  is  indeed  impossible 
not  to  feel  with  Dr.  Copleston  and  the  author  of  the  ^  Analogy,' 
that  a  state  of  probation  is  almost  included  under  the  idea  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  that  the  notion  of 
«  righteous  judgment  hereafter  implies  some  sort  of  tempta- 
tion to  do  what  is  wrong.     Such,  too,  is  the  natural  government 
of  God.     We  find  ourselves  placed  in  a  balance  between  right 
and  wrong,  with  a  power  of  choice,  and  an  anticipation  of  the 
consequences  of  that  choice.     Present  fruition,  and  succeeding 
pain,  present  forbearance,  and  consequent  enjoyment,  mark  out 
to  us  plainly  a   sort  of  conditional  covenant  which  God  has 
made  with  us  in  respect  to  our  passage  through  this  temporal 
state ;  and  that  which  constitutes  our  trial  in  our  temporal  ca- 

Sacity,  does  also  constitute  it  in  our  religious  capacity:  the 
escription  of  the  one  will  be  a  description  of  the  c^her,  if  only 
what  we  call  temporal  interest  in  the  one  place,  we  call  future  in 
another,  and  substitute  virtue  for  prudence  in  speaking  of  the 
trial  for  a  future  life.  Thus  our  trials  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  our  temporal  and  religious  capacities,  are  evidently  analogous 
and  correspondent.  Why  we  are  involved  in  hazards  which  our 
Almighty  Parent  foresees  will  end,  in  some  cases,  in  our  confu- 
sion and  misery ;  or  why  any  sort  of  danger  or  hazard  should  be 
imposed  on  mortals ;  why  evil  is  permitted  to  reign  in  the  world ; 
how  all  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  infinite 
mercy :  these  are  matters  which  Dr.  Copleston  does  not  pretend 
to  tell  us,  but  leaves  them  as  difficulties  of  speculation,  so  to  re- 
main till  we  are  furnished  with  higher  degrees  of  intelligence 
than  it  is  the  lot  of  our  present  nature  to  enjoy.  We  have  no 
business  with  the  speculation  at  all;  we  can  know  nothing  of 
God  but  in  his  relations  to  man,  and  those  relations  he  practi- 
cally points  out,  andjpositively  reveals ;  and  there  our  inouiries 
must  rest,  or  terminate  in  disappointment  and  contusion. 
Whatever  doubts  our  vanity  may  suggest  with  respect  to  the 
,  moral  government  of  God,  they  are  answered  by  the  course 
of  the  natural  world,  and  the  oracles  of  our  actual  experiencei 
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through  the  medium  of  facts  and  our  senses.  Our  inquiries 
must  beffin  here,  and  if  here  they  can  obtain  no  solution,  here 
they  ought  in  reverence  and  prudence  to  end. 

If  our  religion  informs  us  that  we  are  placed  here  in  a  state 
of  so  much  hazard  and  conflict  for  our  improvement  in  virtue 
and  piety,  that  we  may  be  qualified  for  a  future  state  of  happi- 
ness and  security,  ^e  shall  lilcewise  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
same  plan  and  tne  same  gradation  is  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
nature,  and  the  rest  of  God's  government  and  dispensations* 
The  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  education  for  mature  age^ 
appears  plainly  analogous  to  our  general  trial  and  preparation 
here  for  a  future  life.  It  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  man 
to  mould  and  Qualify  himself,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  states 
of  life  for  which  he  was  at  first  wholly  incapacitated ;  which  gra- 
dual rise  in  the  human  character  is  effected  through  the  medium 
of  habits.  Maturity  of  understanding,  and  perfection  of  bodily 
strength,  are  attained  to  only  by  degrees,  and  depend  upon  a 
continued  exercise  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  from  the  age 
of  infancy ;  and  it  appears  as  if  the  same  providential  disposi- 
tion of  things  required  the  discipline  of  this  world  as  a  prepara* 
tion  for  the  next.  We  cannot  discern  how  this  should  be  with 
any  clearness  of  perception,  so  neither  can  children  discern  in 
what  manner  they  contribute  to  the  maturation  of  their  strength 
and  faculties  by  the  sports  and  exercises  to  which  they  are  na* 
turally  addicted.  To  many  men  this  present  state  is  not  a  dis« 
cipline  of  virtue,  but  a  school  of  vice,  and  this  again  is  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature,  for  in  the  natural  world  multitudea 
of  beings  are  furnished  with  an  organization  and  disposition  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  that  nevertheless  do  not  accomplish  their 
apparent  destination. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  the  above  remarks,  a  little  to 
expand  this  topic  of  Dr.  Copleston's  argument,  who,  as  far  a& 
he  has  treated  it,  has  exerted  upon  it  his  usual  ability ;  but  as  the 
hypothesis  of  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  of  a  state  of  trial 
and  probation,  borrow  so  much  support  and  illustration  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  we  have  considered  that  it  might  conduce  to 
their  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  if  we  conducted  our 
xeaders  a  step  or  two  further  into  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Butler 
than  our  author  has  gone. 

On  the  following  distinct  and  decided  propositions  Dr.  Cople^ 
ston  rests  this  most  interesting  portion  of  his  argument ;  that 
God  made  every  thing,  knowing  before  hand  all  that  would 
come  to  pass,  and  all  that  men  would  do;  but  that  he  deals  with 
man  as  free  to  will  and  to  act,  and  as  being  in  a  state  of  temp** 
tation  and  trial;  that  he  rewards  and  punishes  him  accord- 
ing to  this  trial }  and  that  though  we  cannot  compretiend  h(n» 
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lacmik  tiiese  things  should  be  trnq  together,  we  can  yet  without 
igolecism  or  contradiction  believe  them  both  to  be  true.  He  thus 
proceeds : — 

'<  And  sobelievingy  we  may  well  conclude  that  many  of  our  occasional 
reasonings  concerning  these  things  must  be  infected  with  the  same 
apparent  incongruity  that  strikes  us  in  the  enunciation  of  those  first 
principles.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  at  these  difficulties ;  we  ought 
rather  to  expect  them.  Strife  must  be  endless,  if  we  are  not  to  rest 
tin  they  are  all  explained  and  harmonized :  and  error,  not  truth,  wiU 
prevail,  if  either  position  be  so  established  as  to  exclude  the  other.  Let 
us  however  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  contradictions^  bat 
umarent  incongmilies-^Vind.  the  same  answer  which  we  give  to  those 
who  press  us  with  tlie  tmin  difficulty,  must  in  all  reason  be  allowed  to 
cover  these  also. 

**  In  such  a  state  of  things,  however,  reason  as  well  as  charity  re* 
quires  that  we  sliould  give  to  each  doctrine  that  form  and  complexion 
which  is  least  hostile  and  inconsistent  with  the  other,  seeking  rather  to 
soften  discrepancies,  and  to  approximate  if  we  cannot  identify  opinions^ 
instead  of  assuming  that  tone  of  challenge  and  defiance,  which  implies 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  overcome ;  and  that  he  who  will  not 
denounce  the  one,  is  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  pernicious  conse- 
^luences  involved  in  a  denial  of  the  other.  There  may  be  truthjs,  as  there 
Hre  mathematical  lines,  which  must  ever  approach,  although  to  thecom- 
preliension  of  a  finite  being  they  will  never  coincide.  Such  questions 
then,  which  by  their  very  nature  cannot  admit  of  a  perfect  solution, 
should  never  be  started  as  proper  objects  of  human  investigation.  They 
may  be  resorted  to  by  the  sophist  as  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
wrangling  and  controv^ersy ;  but  he  who  values  discusaion  only  as  it 
^nds  to  elucidate  truth,  will  turn  away  from  that  which  ministers  only 
debate,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  those  undoubted  truths,  without 
which  his  own  existence  is  a  still  greater  mystery  than  the  deepest 
of  all  these  perplexing  speculations.''     (P.  69 — Tl.) 

From  these  reasonings  on  the  constitution  of  the  natural  and 
SBioral  world.  Dr.  Copleston,  bv  an  easy  transition,  conducts  his 
readers  "  to  the  consideration  of  those  analogous  difficulties  in  the 
doctt4ne  of  revelation,  which  have  so  often  divided  the  Christian 
World,**  referring  to  the  excellent  argument  of  Bishop  Butler 
fer  his  gmundwork,  who  has  led  us  bv  such  regular  steps  tip 
diat  ascent  which  raises  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
course  and  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  by  the  great  Author  of  it,  to  that  atpress  and  positive 
system  which  proresses  to  lead  us  onward  to  another  brignter^x- 
istence.  "  The  Book  of  Grod's  word,"  says  our  author,  •*  speaks  a 
plainer  language,  but  not  a  contradictory  language  to  the  book 
ef  God's  works. "  It  was  to  be  expected,  on  obvious  grounds 
of  anailogy,  that  the  same  difficulties  which  fill  the  whole  df  his 
«*eation  shovild  occur  also  in  his  written  word.    That  whick 
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had  respect  to  another  world  was  surely  not  to  have  been  ex<» 
pected  to  be  less  mysterious,  and  less  difficult  to  reconcile  and 
systematise  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  present  state  of  exisU 
enceu  If  the  trial  of  our  virtue  constitutes,  apparently,  the 
main  object  of  providential  arrangements  under  his  natural 
government  of  the  world,  was  it  not  quite  analogous  and  con- 
sistent that  the  trial  of  our  faith  should  be  set  forth  in  scripture 
as  the  grand  purpose  of  his  spiritual  dispensation.  If  the  esi^ 
gencies  of  human  afiairs,  and  our  surrounding  dangers,  are 
calculated  in  the  natural  state  of  man  lo  urge  nim  to  activity, 
and  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  the  Christiaa 
is  no  less  called  upon  bv  his  written  word  to  labour  as  a  fi^ee 
agent  in  the  cause  of  his  own  soul,  and  yet  to  throw  himself 
upon  pardoning  grace  and  mercy,  with  supplication  and  prayer 
'  through  the  only  appointed  channel,  as  having  no  resource  but 
in  the  favour  of  him  who  orders  all  things  "  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will/' 

In  the  ccHisideration  of  free  will,  and  a  disposing  providence,  as 
abstract  doctrines,  there  are  great  and  unmanageable  difficulties; 
but  the  whole  constitution  oT  the  natural  and  moral  world  su£«> 
gest  and  force  them  upon  us,  as  propositions  to  be  distinctqr 
and  separately  believed  and  embraced.  There  is  infinite  danger 
in  setting  up  our  speculations  against  facts,  so  as  to  attach  a. 
meaning  to  foreknowledge  or  providence,  which  shall  exclude 
the  notion  of  freedom,  in  the  wills  and  actions  of  men.  It  it 
assuming  the  impossibility  of  their  co-existence  upon  uo  better 

S round,  than  that,  if  there  were  any  media  whereby  they  might 
e  rendered  consistent,  such  media  must  have  been  known  to  us.'^ 

*  The  most  aDreagonable  thiog  in  the  world,  ia  to  be  surprised  at  our  own  l^p- 
■orance  on  these  subjects,  or  to  wonder  that  our  line  of  thought  cannot  descend 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  God's  counsels.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  iofinile 
mmber  of  relations  and  combinations  of  things,  and  the  endless  train  of  new  coft*> 
sequences  that  must  ensue  from  the  alteration  of  any  one  link  in  this  chain,  or 
if  one  proposition  that  is  false  be  supposed  true,  or  one  true  proportion  \m 
considered  as  false,  can  we  think  it  extraordinary  that  we  are  perpetually  in- 
volved In  perplexities,  apparent  incongruities,  and  seeming  contradictions,  whea 
we  pnsh  our  inquiries  into  subjects  that  afford  no  data  }  We  have  no  data  of  our 
own  on  spiritual  subjects  ;  they  can  only  be  known  unto  us  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed.  We  know  that  we  have  a  soul,  67i  $act\&un  t»  i^/M  ^ipoy  fn,  but 
what  it  is,  or  what  is  to  become  of  it,  we  can  only  implicitly  know  from  the 
mouth  of  inspiration,  what  then  can  we  understand  of  spiritual  relations  ;  or 
iwist  we  reject  one  of  any  two  revealed  propositions  concerning  them,  because  the 
manner  in  which  they  subsist  together  is  not  discernible  by  our  capacities  ? 

By  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  the  understanding  of  the  difference  be»- 
tween  things  contrary  to  reason,  and  things  above  reason,  under  which  latter 
dcKription  the  mysteries  concerning  God*s  providence  and  attrilHites  are  properljr 
comprehended.  Things  are  above  reason,  not  because  the  terms  of  the  proposiiioBft 
In  which  they  are  comprised  are  unintelligible,  or  because  the  whole  trutis 
respecting  them  is  not  comprehensible,  but  because  the  connexion  of  the^ 
ideas  respecting  them  is  not  discernible.  Things  are  contrary  to  reason  whas 
they  mutually  exclude  each  ether,  or,,  ia  other  words,  because  one  of  the  idta^ 
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We  are  not  permitted  so  to  reason,  without  rgedk^  his 
commanicarioiis ;  for  as,  by  the  light  of  nature,  both  these  pro- 
positions are  separatelv  sustained,  so  the  revealed  word  of  God 
iua  not  left  either  of  them  to  be  overpowered  by  the  other,  but 


caoimC  caof  itt  m  iib  the  other,  citlier  b«cane  at  the  iMnediatc  opposition  there 
if  between  them,  or  because  their  no  ion  is  clearlj  iDcoo«>istent  with  sohic  other 
foeontettlable  truth.  A  thing  is  contrary  to  reason  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
impossible,  becaose  of  its  repugnance  to  some  principle,  or  some  coocIusIod  off 
jri^t  reason*  A  thing  is  above  reason  wlien  we  do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be: 
it  is  contrarv  to  reason  when  we  do  perceive  that  it  can  not  be.  Thns  the  sides  of 
an  hyperbola  are  always  approaching  and  yet  can  never  meet,  Cboogh  continued 
«d  injbdtum^  and  this  exceeds  oar  reason  to  understand.  Tlie  proposition  is  there- 
fore above  reason.  That  a  figure  in  matlMmatics  can  have  parallel  sides  is  a 
'proposition  contrary  to  reason  ;  and  we  properly  say  of  it,  not  that  we  cannot 
ooderstand  how  it  can  be,  but  ihat  we  clearly  perceive  that  it  can  not  be. 
In  the  denial  of  the  one  proposition  our  reason  is  positive,  but  as  to  the  other  it 
SDUSt  reft  in  a  simple  negation.  In  things  properly  said  to  be  above  reason  the 
node rsi and ing  decides  nothing  as  to  the  object,  but  simply  as  to  its  own  incapacitj. 
In  things  contrary  to  reason  the  intellect  decides  as  to  (he  object — that  it  cannot 
be*  In  things  above  reason  the  understanding  is  suspensory  ;  in  things  contrary 
to  reason  peremptory.  A  thing  that  is  above  reason  is,  with  respect  to  reason, 
Deither  true  nor  false :  of  a  thing  contrary  to  reason  we  predicate  that  it  is  false. 
So  to  be  above  reastm  is  relative  only  ;  but  to  be  contrary  to  it  is  an  absolute 
predicament.  For  a  thing  may  be  above  my  reason  or  your  reason,  but  not  above 
mil  reason  ;  it  may  be  above  human  reason,  but  not  above  evangelical  reason  ;  it 
may  be  above  the  scrutiny  of  angels,  and  yet  known  to  be  true,  both  as  to  the 
fact  and  manner  of  it,  to  the  Divine  intelligence.  But  a  thing  that  is  contrary  to 
reason  must  stand  equally  opposed  to  all  reason,  divine  and  human.  The  result  of  all 
"which  is  this ;  that  what  is  above  reason  may  be  well  believed,  whereas  what  is  con- 
trary to  it  must  be  at  once  absolutely  and  universally  discredited  and  rejected. 
If,  therefore,  the  two  propositions  of  God^s  foreknowledge  and  man's,  free 
agency,  are  both  equally  to  be  collected  from  Scripture,  we  ought  in  no  case  to 
doubt  their  being  respectively  true.  As  the  case  really  stands,  to  disbelieve 
them,  because  we  cannot  perceive  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled,  or  in  what  way 
their  incongruity  is  to  be  manifested,  would  amount  to  a  gratuitous  renunciation 
<of  the  infallible  word  of  God,  being  equally  a  revolt  against  positive  testimony, 
and  sound  philosophy  |  for  man  may  be  free  to  will  and  to  act,  though  God  may 
Itnow  what  he  will  choose,  and  what  he  will  execute.  What  are  the  essential 
perfections  of  his  infinite  nature,  we  cannot  know  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
five  the  whole  moral  explanation  of  this  difiicult  problem.  But  of  how  many 
phenomena  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  we  constrained  to  remain  in  pro- 
found ignorance?  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  as  has  been  well  said,  that  God  can- 
not make  one  false  step  in  the  moral  or  natural  world; — that  ^* righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  seat,**  though  *^  clouds  an4  darkness  arc 
round  about  him.** 

It  is  by  these  references  to  our  natural  experience  in  the  way  of  analogy^ 
that  our  Saviour  answers  the  difliculties  which  NIcodemus  confesses  himself  to 
feel  in  understanding  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  **•  The 
'Wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereuf ;  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  t  **  and  again,  **  ifl  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things." 
'IVhlcli  no  scholar  can  read,  without  being  reminded  of  the  argument  of  Socrates 
"jn  reasoning  down  the  incredulity  of  his  friend,  concerning  the  existence  and  pro- 
iridence  of  the  gods.  Ktpeamg  rf  yap  in  /uo  «Mudcy  o^fTOi  ^Xo»,  xoi  Irt  Ut  m» 
«uru)^>),  fctarttn  xparu*  ipSrcu  rour'  twun^  •uri  xocrarxn^Mf,  evxt  mriaw.  Km  mufut  mnt 
'fA*9  ov^  •pWfTou^  a  U  tr^iwffiy  ipwtpa  ^/An  tarty  xm  wpternmi^  mmn  eut^apofi^tif  oXAn 
p^if  imi  ut^pvxw  y*  ^Myii^  ttntq  n  nai  oXXo  t*w  m$pMtt»tuv  i:  rw  ^ttot  futrv^u^  on  pM 
^yaf  fiu9$?^w  u  nfU9  paatfwy  ipSreu  if  euT  ovTf.     Xeo.  Men.  I.  ir.  c.  iii. 
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has  asserted  each  of  them  distinctly,  with  additional  evidence 
and  authority.  And  this  was  akogether  to  have  been  expected. 
From  the  natural  constitution  of  things  in  this  world  these 
truths  are  made  separately  to  strike  the  understanding  as 
reflected  lights  ;  but  they  issue  with  a  direct  radiation  from  the 
express  word  of  God  in  his  holy  scripture.  There  accordingly  we 
find  the  Creator  announcing  himself  to  his  creatures,  as  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  universe,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  pres- 
cience and  his  providence  ;  and  there  also  we  find  him  recog- 
nizing the  free  will  of  man,  and  urging  him  to  his  duties  of 
faith  and  practice,  of  prayer  and  exertion,  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives that  can  affect  the  heart  and  understanding  of  a  reasonable 
creature.  In  a  word,  there  is  an  abundance  of  texts  in  scripture, 
which,  in  the  strongest  manner,  import  each  of  the  above  doc- 
trines. 

Dr.  Copleston  here  reminds  us  of  a  difference  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  scriptural  disputants  on  these  questions. 
'^  In  philosophy,"  he  observes,  "free  will  has  been  pressed 
against  the  doctrine  of  providence,  almost  as  much  as  that  of 
providence  against  that  of  free  will:  yet,  when  the  parties  take 
their  stand  upon  scriptural  ground,  it  is  only  the  advocate  for  pre- 
destination that  ever  contends  directly  against  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
versary,— the  advocate  for  free-will  never  pretending  to  derogate 
from  the  foreknowledge  or  the  superintendance  of  God,  but  being 
charged  only  by  his  opponent  with  holding  opinions,  that  must 
draw  that  consequence  after  them."  Where  the  zeal  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Calvinism  has  led  them  to  an  undistinguishing  rejection 
of  all  the  doctrines  contained  under  that  creed,  it  has  arisen  from 
their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  no  attribute  or  action  can  be 
applied  to  the  Almighty,  except  in  an  analogical  sense,  whether 
it  be  knowledge f  counsel^  tuilly  predestination^  or  decree  :  that  we 
niust  apply  them  to  God  as  we  apply  them  to  man,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  must  be  imperfect  and  inadequate  expressions  r 
helping  out  our  conceptions  m  the  way  of  comparison  and  resem- 
blance, "  yet  sufficient  to  instruct  us  how  we  ought  to  think  and 
adt  towards  him,  which  is  their  principal  end  and  meaning."^ 
These  observations  bring  the  author  into  direct  conflict  with  tne 
Calvinistic  tenets,  of  which  he  complains,  as  '^  unwarrantably 
interpreting  those  passages  of  scripture,  which  declare  that 
things  happen  from  the  appointment  and  the  ordinance  of 
God,  his  piirpose,  his  counsel,  his  u/f/Z,  as  if  mankind  were  not  at 
liberty  to  do  otherwise  than  they  have  done ;  and  as  if  he  punished 
them  for  those  acts  which  he  designed  they  should  commit, 
and  the  commission  of  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.'* 

The  author  then  adverts  to  the  two  divisions  of  Calvinists, — 
the  supralapsarianSf  and  the  sublapsariansy  the  former  of  whom^ 
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nuuDtaia  that  ^besiaof  our  first  pareats.waa  decreed  anda|»>ointed 
by  God|  as  well  as  every  other  subsequent  event,  to  mj  the 
fouudation  of  his  gracious  scheme  of  reaeraption.;  thus  makiag; 
Qod  the  author  of  stn.  Tlus,.  by  others,  is  looked  upon  as 
blasphemous  doctrine,  who,  nevertheless,  assert  the  doctrine  of 
divine  decrees  in  the  most  extended  sense,,  with  respect  to  all  othec 
subsequent  events,  and  such  are  called  sublapsarian  Calvinists. 
With  the  sublapsarians,  Dr.  Copleston  cordially  agrees  in  theiff 
r^jiectioaof  a  doctrine  that  assumes  God  to  be  the  originator  of 
sin ;  but  he  very  rationally  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  sublap-^ 
Siurians,  a&er  being  thus,  zealous  of  the  honour  of  God  concernii^ 
this  great  event, — the  fall  of  man  by  the  sin  of  Adam,,  should  not 
cpnsider  his  honour  equally  impeached,  by  imputing  to  him  a- 
purpose,  decreed  lon^  be&re  the  fall,,  even  from  all  eternity,  to^ 
save  certain  individuals  only  out  of  those  to  be  afterwards  born,.andv 
to  doom  the  rest  to  perdition ;  it.  being  his  scheme  asd  purpose 
to  send  his  Son  into  the  world  to  save  only  a  predestinated  por- 
tion. It  appears  to  us,  that  the  case  might  be  thus  put: — if  the» 
sublapsarians  contend  for  the  exercise  of  free  will  in  the  first, 
man,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  extending  the  same  doctrijae  to  all 
his  postei*ity^  unless  the  objection  is  to  be  considered  as  applying 
tp  the  quantum,  the  period,  or  the  duration,  and  not  to  the  priui* 
ciple  of  free  will  in  man  ? 

To  this  point  then  we  must  come,,  and  here  stop, — evil  exists^ 
God  foresees,  and  his  providence  rules ;  and  yet  we  must  nol^ 
understand  God  to  be  the  author  of  evil,  or  consider  his  os^ 
nances  and  appointments  as  coercing  human  will,  or  destroying 
the  moral  liberty  of  his  rational  creatures.  We  cannot  reconn 
cile  this,  moral  liberty  with  foreknowledge,,  and  a  superintending^ 
providence,  as  absolute  and  abstract  predicameiats ;  but  we  da 
not  perceive  them  to  be  essentiially  exclusive  of  each  other  ;  their' 
respective  existences  are  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the- 
natural  world,  and  they  are  distinctly  propounded  in  the  written 
and  direct  revelation  of  God's  relaiions  to  man.  That  these* 
things  are  found  in  the  inspired  book  of  God,  is  an  illustration; 
o^'  its  truth,  inasmuch  as  in  this  respect  it  harmonizes  with  the 
testimonies  of  our  natural  reason,,  founding  itself  upon  fiaucts  and* 
observation ;  and  thus  developes  and  perfects  the  analc^gj^  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion^  And  it  is.  well  observed  by  oujf 
author  thjct  if  either  of  the  doctrines  in  question  were  absent, 
from  the  scriptures,  or  were  therein  so  stated  as  to  be  destructive 
of  the  other,  revelation  would  offer  much  greater  violence  to  our 
inil;ellectual' faculties  than  itnowdo.ess  and  would  contradict  manj 
conclusion's,  which  to  our  natural  reason  appear  most  certain^" 

Dr.  Coplestoa  comments,  in  the  next  place,  witb  admirable 
force  and  perspicuity,  upon  the  inadequacy  and  imper&ctioa  of  the* 
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terms,  we,  are  constrained  to  i^ake  use  of  in  expressing  the  attri* 
butestof  tbe  Deity;  and  suggests  the  importance  of  interpreting 
these  termsy  Bot  as  absolute^descriptive  of  the  Divine  attributesi 
but  asexpre«^ng  them  only  in  the  relations,  in  which  they  stand 
to  ourselves;    which  we  luUy  agree  with  him  m  tbinkixig  an 
excellent    preservative    against   many     dangerous    speculative' 
errors.    In  no  other  sense,  to  be  sure,  can  we  talk  of  hisiangery, 
or  pity,  or  resentment,  or  repentance*     "  When  the  effect,"  says. 
oor  author,;  ^'  is  the  same  which  certain  passions  would  naturatiy 
lead  to  in  men,  we  speak  of  it  as  proceediiag  from,  the  samei 
cause/'    Tlie  same  observatioa  will  apply  to  other  intellectual, 
powers  and  operations,;  as  purpose,,  counsel,  coaaitrivance,  and 
device;  and  to  reason  upon  the  constitution  c^the  Divine  siind^ 
as  composed  of  these  elements,  in  reality,  and  draw  infereneea 
from  thence  concerning  the  dispensations  and  appointments  o£ 
the  Great  Creator,  is  extremely  hazardous*    We  are  to  coosidec 
God  as  revealed  to  us,   ^^  not  as  he  is  absolutely  in  himself,  but , 
as  he  is  relatively  to  ourselves."    The  terms  by  which  we  aiitempt 
to  describe  his  properties,  if  they  pretend  to  describe  them  ixk 
their  essence,  are  sure  to  lead  to  confusion,  and  dangerous  error. 
Wherever  they  suggest  notions  or  inferences  opposed  to  the 

{>ositive  dedaration  of  God's  will,  in  his  written  word,  they  atre 
ieJble  to  be  abused  to  the  peril  of  our  souls ;.  and  by  referring 
to  this  test,  we  shall  know  at  what  point  to  check  ourselves  m 
the  use  of  themi. 

It  is  properly  m  the  way  of  analogy  only  that  we  invest  the 
Deity  with  the  attributes  usually  ascribed  to  him.  Wesay  he  haa 
reason  and  fi»:esigh  t,  or  whatever  other  property  we  ascribe  to  himj^ 
because  he  does  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  by  us  without 
tbe  exertion  of  faculties  which  we  know  by  these  names.  But  €hi» 
analogy  in^ports  no  resemblance.  Notwithstanding  this  analogy, 
there  may  be  no  essential  similitude  between  these  faculties  and 
the  powers  of  the  Divine  mind  which  we  designate  by  the  same 
d^oofninaticuiis.  In  an  admirable  note  on  this  part  of  the  subject^ 
the  distiiBftion  is  well  pointed  oui  between,  the  words  analogy 
and  resemblance  I  wherein  it  is  clearly  seen  that  analogy  does 
not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  things^  but  the  similarity  or  same-^ 
ness  of  two  relations.  Things  the  most  unlike  may  be  strictly 
analogous.  ^^  Thus  a  certain  proposition  may  be  called  the  basis, 
of  a  system.  Tlie  proposition  is  to  the  system  what  the  ba««i&  is 
tot  a  building.  It  serves  a  similar  office  and  purpose:  and  thia 
last  rela^icm  being  well  known,  is  of  use  to  illustrate  tbe  other^ 
whichwas less  known.  E.g.  The  system  rests  upon  it:  it  is 
useless  to  proceed  with  the  argument  till  this  is  well  established; 
if  this  wei^  removed,  the  system  must  fall."  The  caution  to 
be  observed  in  tbe  use  of  this  kind  of  analogy,  is  then  added  8» 
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follows:  *<  First,  not  to  proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  cor- 
responding terms,  as  they  are  intrinsically  in  themselves^  or  in 
their  own  nature,  but  merely  as  they  are  in  relation  to  the  other 
terms  respectively ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  presume  that,  because 
the  relation  is  the  same,  or  similar,  in  one  or  two  points,  it  is 
therefore  the  same  or  similar  in  all."  In  the  instance  above 
offered  in  illustration,  there  is  not,  as  Dr.  Copleston  observes, 
the  same  danger  of  confusion,  the  two  things  being  of  such 
di£Per^it  natures  in  themselves ;  but  when  the  first  and  third 
terms  not  only  agree  in  relation,  but  have  also  some  general 
affinity,  then  the  liability  to  confound  resemblance  with  analogy, 
and  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  is  very  observable.  So 
also,  when  one  of  the  things  compared  is  visible,  and  the  other 
invisible,  the  same  sort  ot  tendency  to  adopt  resemblance  for 
analogy,  may  be  observed  to  prevail.  But  we  are  most  in  danger 
of  confounding  resemblance  with  analogy,  when  we  speak  of 
qualities  which  can  only  be  known  by  their  effects.  We  give 
them  the  same  name,  and  treat  them  as  the  same  things,  not 
because  we  can  perceive  any  similarity  in  their  essence,  but 
because  we  trace  an  analogy  in  their  effects.  Thus  the  qualities 
of  the  human  mind  are  predicated  of  brute  animals:  here, 
indeed,  the  whole  essence  of  the  things  consists  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  something  else,  and  if  the  relations  are  alike,  the 
things  are  alike  as  to  all  that  we  know  of  them;  but  we 
must  recollect,  that  still  the  imaginary  resemblance  arises  en- 
tirely out  of  the  analogy  between  the  two  things ;  there  is  no 
other  identicality  but  what  exists  in  their  relations  to  other 
things;  and  when  we  carry  our  notions  of  the  similarity  or 
sameness  of  the  things  beyond  this,  we  introduce  error  and 
confusion.  The  other  error  which  our  author  notices  as  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  analogy,  consists  in  pushing  it  to  excesi^ 
as  when  we  presume  a  similarity  of  relation  in  other  points, 
because  such  similarity  is  discerned  in  some.  This  is  the 
error  of  lively  persons,  whose  imaginations  run  before  their 
reason ;  and  is  so  common  as  to  need  but  little  illustration.  It 
is  to  the  error  first  noticed  that  the  unwarranted  reasoning 
respecting  the  attributes  of  God  is  properly  to  be  imputed.  And 
whenever,  in  speaking  of  the  anger,  jealousy,  repentance,  re- 
sentment, or  the  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  justice,  or  mercy, 
of  the  Almighty,  unless  we  use  these  terms  as  recognizing  m 
him  faculties  analogous  to  those  which  we  are  acquamted  with 
in  ourselves,  from  the  view  and  experience  of  their  effects,  with-» 
out  meaning  to  express  any  resemblance  between  God's  attri- 
butes and  our  own,  beyond  this  congruity  of  relation  to  other 
things,  we  are  in  danger  of  precipitatmg  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion.     It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Copleston,  by  these  illustra- 
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troisfs,  to  shew,  that  many  of  our  speculative  errors,  aud  per* 
plexities  in  theology,  and  particularly  those  which  characterise 
the  Calvinistic  system,  spring  from  this  confusion  of  analogy 
triith  resemblance,  in  our  reasonings  upon  the  Divine  attributes^ 
and  in  drawing  inferences  from  them  with  the  same  confidence 
as  we  do  from  the  qualities  in  ourselves,  expressed  by  the  sama 
terms. 

The  above  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  Dr.  Copleston's  reasoning 
on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  which,  being  collateral  to  his  main 
argument,  he  has  thrown  into  a  protracted  note.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  valuable  part  of  his  work,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  clear,  perspicacious  exposition,  unembarrassed  with  dialectical 
formalities,  of  a  subject  lying  under  much  misconception,  and 
pregnant  with  dangerous  fallacy,  that  we  have  any  where  met 
with.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although 
analogy  does  not  imply  resemblance,  it  does  not  exclude  resem- 
blance :  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  terms  used  to  denote 
the  attributes  of  God,  are  not  simply  of  man's  invention,  but 
are  found  in  the  inspired  volume.  Something,  therefore,  of 
similarity  in  kind,  but  at  an  infinite  distance  in  degree,  may 
subsist  between  the  qualities  and  faculties  of  man,  and  those 
.which  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine  nature  and  character ;  but 
of  the  nature  of  that  agreement,  if  any,  we  are  ignorant, 
and,  while  in  the  flesh,  must  probably  remain  ignorant — so  ig- 
norant as  to  be  wholly  unwarranted  in  framing  any  theory  out 
of  it,  for  limiting  and  adjusting  the  ordinances  and  providences 
of  God.  Something  of  this  possible  resemblance  seems  to  be 
conceded  by  Dr.  Copleston,  where  he  thus  expresses  himself:— 
^*  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  is  really  valuable  or  excellent 
in  ourselves,  exists  in  an  infinite  degree  of  excellence  in  God ; 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  thing  good  in  uS)  that  we 
venture  to  transfer  and  appropriate  to  his  nature  the  language 
proper  to  our  own.** — We  trust  we  have  exhibited  enough  of 
this  argument  of  Dr.  Copleston,  to  make  the  application  of  it 
to  the  Calvinistic  controversy  intelligible  and  clear :  for  if  we 
can  arrive  at  no  determinate  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God  in 
their  essence,  whether  belonging  to  the  intelligential  or  moral 
parts  of  his  nature,  it  becomes  great  presumption  to  predicate 
of  his  knowledge  or  his  providence,  that  they  cannot  be  practi- 
cally consistent  with  the  free  will  and  probation  of  his  creatures. 
It  is  thus  that  this  general  reasoning  is  beautifully  and  modestly 
brought  to  its  most  edifying  and  legitimate  conclusion : 

"  Let  us  keep  to  Scripture :  and  Scripture  so  understood  will  never 
lead  us  beyond  our  depth.  It  is  only  by  going  out  of  Scripture,  by 
building  theories  of  our  own  upon  subjects  of  which  we  must  have  an 
imperfect  knowledge,  that  such  apparent  contradictions  are  produced. 
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If  we  act  up  these  notieos  of  our  wmn  as  the  standard  of  faith,  and  te^ 
mire  a  |»eremptory  assent  to  aU  the  inferences  which  appear  to  floiv 
firotD  them^we  quit  the  true^  the  revealed  God,  and  betake  ourselvav 
to  the  idols  of  oar  own  brain*  To  Archbishop  King  we  owe  that  ana* 
lysis  of  the  error  which  not  only  satisfies  the  understanding  that  it  is 
an  error,  but  enables  us  to  point  out  to  others  where  it  lies.  But  in 
Luther,  in  Cranmer,  in  Ridley^  in  all  the  great  restorers  of  religious 
truth  in  our  own  countr}',  we  recognize  the  same  sentiment^  that  to  at- 
tempt to  know  God  otherwise  than  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  a  vain, 
a  fruitless^  a  dangerous  undertaking.  The  words  of  that  blessed  mtet* 
%yr  before  quoted,  cannot  be  too  firmly  engraven  in  the  bosom  of 
«very  Christian.  In  these  matters  lam  sojearfulf  that  I  dare  not  speak 
^^arthery  yea  almost  none  athermse,  than  the  text  doth^  as  it  voere^  had  ma 
fy  the  hand"   (P.  141.) 

We  appredend  that  Calvinism,  properly  so  called,  is,  or  pre* 
lends  to  be,  a  si/stem,  and  that  it  would  be  miserably  misunder- 
standing the  thing  to  designate  as  such  a  belief  in  special  and 
pfiticular  instances  of  predestination  and  election,  'fhe  error, 
and  a  frigbtfnl  error  we  conceive  it  to  be,  consists  in  dividing  the 
whole  human  race  into  two  classes  of  predestinated  beings;  tlie 
one  bom  for  redemption  and  bliss,  the  other  under  an  irrevera^ 
bie  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  making  this  the  sum  and 
system  of  God's  dispensations  towards  his  creatures.  Dr.  Cople- 
«ton  gives  fall  effect  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  whereby  it  is 
made  apparent^  that  some  have  been  appointed^  ordained,  raised 
^  for  special  purposes.  "  Such  examples,"  he  obsei-ves,  "  as 
that  of  St.  PauFs  conversion  would  be  lost  upon  men's  minds,  tf 
ftey  were  not  regarded  as  instances  of  God*s  more  especial  in* 
terposition  in  human  affairs." 

It  gave  us  considerable  gratification  to  find  Dr.  Copleston's 
<)pinion  so  much  in  unison  with  our  own  on  the  merits  of  Mr* 
Sumner's  work  on  Apostolical  Plreaching,*  from  which  he  ctteft 
the  following  judicious  passage  r-^- 

*•  *  Can  prayer  offered  under  such  a  conviction,*  Mr.  Sumner  askSp 
*  be  winged  with  those  feelings  which  the  apostles  recommend  and  in- 
spire ?  Every  prayer  of  a  believer  in  decrees,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  ex- 
pression  of  thankfulness,  must  be  either  an  hypocritical  form^  as  it  is 
with  those  Mahometans  who  are  practical  IVedestinarians,  or  it  must 
be  a  vhrtual  contradiction  of  bis  own  b^ief :  and,  in  troth,  it  is  ontf 
beenuse  that  contradiction  is  deeply  impkasted  in  the  prindjUes  ^our  ra^ 
Honal  nature^  thai  the  belief  itself  is  not  m^re  extensively  mischievous*  *' 
(P.  143.) 

*'  Then  said  one  onto  him.  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for 
many,  I  say  unto  you«  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  ahletf' 
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From  this  important  passage  of  Scripture,  Which  Dr.  CoplestOH 
adopts  as  the  text  tor  his  fourth  and  concluding  discourse,  he 
lieasons,  that  oar  Lord  himself  laid  his  interdict  upon  all  those 
Tain  inquiries  with  which  the  Calvinist  disquiets  himself  and 
Others;  and  infers  the  will  of  the  same  great  Teacher  to  be,  that^ 
laying  aside  all  attempts  to  penetrate  the  secret  and  eternal 
counsels  of  God,  we  should  be  content  with  understanding  hiui 
only  in  his  relations  to  man,  and  as  far  as  he  has  condescended 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  Scriptures;  our  proper  solicitude  being 
chiefly  to  learn  his  holy  pleasure — ^to  taste  his  gracious  promises, 
and  to  feel  the  immensity  of  the  obligations  oy  whicn  he  ha^ 
entitled  himself  (so  to  speak)  to  the  predominant  love  of  his 
creatures. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  passage,  and  seems  to  us  to 
s^eak  to  the  Calvinist  of  this  day  as  plainly  as  it  spoke  whte 
it  was  uttered  to  the  over-curious  disciples^  ^^  The  answer 
was  such,"  Dr.  Copleston  observes,  ^  as  tended  strongly  to 
lepress  this  kind  of  speculation,  and  to  divert  the  tiioughts  of 
Vm  who  is  inclined  to  indulge  it,  into  a  more  profitable  channel.** 
Our  author  cites  many  other  passages,  in  which  the  same  indis^ 
position  to  gratify  vain  curiosity  is  manifested  in  the  answers  of 
our  Lord  to  questions  of  a  similar  tendency ;  and  then  observesp 
Aat  to  the  question  in  the  text  he  seems  to  say,  ^^  Trouble  not 
yourself  about  these  matters,  which  it  is  neither  your  business 
nor  your  interest  to  know«  Enough  employment  you  will  have 
in  working  out  your  own  salvation.  Exert  your  best  endeavoun^ 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  for  it  is  no  light  or  easy  matter.  It 
will  give  ycNi  aaaple  scope  for  the  exercise  c^  all  your  iacultiesi 
and  all  your  time.  The  difficulties  are  greater  than  you  seem  to  tui 
aware  of,  and  the  mode  of  pursuing  it  is  very  generally  mistaken 
amrnig  men."  This  view  of  the  text  carries  the  author  into  an 
extended  exposition  of  the  practical  duties  of  a  Christian,  as 
preceptively  and  authoritatively  declared  in  Scripture,  and  ex-« 
plained  and  enforced  in  the  admonitions  of  our  Holy  Church. 
What  those  practices  are,  and  what  those  renunciation^  and 
what  that  &ith,  which  must  qualify  us  for  admission  through  die 
strait  gate,  we  find,  in  this  discourse,  very  correctly  set  before  U0» 
If  any  doubt  has  ever  been  made  ^  the  strength  and  quality  of 
die  Christianity  of  Dr.  Copleston,  we  do  act  think  mkt  sadh 
doubt  ought,  in  common  candour,  to  survive  the  perusal  of  thia 
discourse,  in  whidi  we  find  the  true  q)irit  of  tSie  Gospel  breathing 
in  every  line — the  scholar  tempered  into  the  disciple — the  a«>- 
complished  reasoner  bowing  to  the  discipline  of  the  cross-^the 
man  adorned,  above  most  m  our  day,  with  those  gifts  wfiic^ 
minister  occasion  to  self-esteem,  and  encourage  ideas  of  human 
dignity,  avowing  his  own  inherent  guiltiness  before  God,  liis 
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reliance  on  Christ  alone  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  as  attainable 
only  by  his  grace,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

After  the  continued  exertion  of  mind  necessary  to  be  sustained 
in  following  Dr.  Copleston  through  the  elaborate  arguments  of 
his  three  first  discourses,  the  reader  finds  a  pleasing  and  refresh- 
ing rest  in  the  truly  pious  conclusion  to  which  the  author  at  last 
conducts  him.  What  evangelical  Christian  can  desire  more  of 
Christian  self-humiliation  than  that  which  the  following  passage 
eloquently,  but  simply,  expresses : — 

**  That  Saviour  hath  said  *  that  he  came  to  seek  and  save  them 
that  were  lost.*  And  every  man  who  would  be  his  disciple^  let  him  be  the 
wisest  and  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  must  believe  that  he  himself  was 
one  of  those  lost  creatures  whom  Christ  came  to  save.  He  must  not 
only  acknowledge  with  his  lips,  but  in  his  heart  he  must  feel,  that  in  the 
sight  of  God  his  best  deeds  are  nothing  worth — that  however  they  may 
tend^  as  they  certainly  will  tend,  to  make  him  happier  upon  eartb^they 
have  no  power  whatever  to  raise  him  to  heaven. 

^V  Nay  more  than  this,  if  he  trust  to  himself,  if  he  indulge  himself  in 
setting  a  value  before  God  upon  any  thing  that  he  does,  these  very  deeds 
will  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  his  ruio :  they  will  lead  him^om  that 
gate  through  which  alone  he  can  enter,  and  will  carry  him  farther  and 
farther  in  a  wrong  direction.  His  good  works  will  never  bring  him  to 
Christ,  but  if  he  lay  hold  on  Christ  in  sincerity  of  faith,  He  will  easily 
and  quickly  bring  him  to  good  works.  He  is  the  way^  the  truths  and 
the  life.  He  is  emphatically  called  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
Ten.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him.  If  then  there  be  in 
any  man's  breast  a  secret  longing  after  self-righteousness — if  there  be 
a  disposition^  however  faint,  to  justify  himself  by  his  own  performance 
.  —any  lurking  conceit  that  he,  being  so  much  better  than  others^  stands 
less  in  need  of  that  atoning  merit  than  the  worst  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
let  not  such  an  one  think  that  he  will  receive  any  thing  from  tlie 
Lord.  He  may  perhaps  upon  examination  find  that  he  has  exercised 
himself  in  doing  what  he  thinks  his  duty — that  he  has  abstained  from 
excess-^that  he  has  dealt  justly,  and  worked  diligently  for  the  good  of 
mankind — that  he  has  even  practised  many  of  those  virtues  which  are 
most  truly  Christian — that  he  has  been  kind,  patient,  humble,  charita- 
ble, meek,  forgiving — ^yet  if  his  heart  be  a  stranger  to  God,  giving  ita 
affections  not  to  things  above,  but  to  things  on  the  earth,  if  he  suffer  it 
to  plead  any  one  of  these  services  as  entitled  to  reward  from  God,  or 
as  fit  even  to  bear  his  inspection,  he  is  still  in  his  sins — ^he  will  be  left 
to  wander  on  according  to  his  own  wayward  fancies^  and  will  never  find 
the  gate  of  salvation. 

'[  Such  was  of  old  the pharisaical  pride  which  provoked  the  severe  re- 
buke of  our  Saviour ;  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Even  the  publicans  and 
the  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.'  The  case  of 
gross  sinners  is  less  desperate  than  yours.  It  is  possible  theu  may  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  wretchedness,  and  may  throw  themselves 
upon  the  only  refuge  that  is  open  to  th^m-^but  you  who  not  only 
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n^lecfc  this  help^  but  who  wUfolly  betake  younelves  to  another,  are 
without  hope.  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Be  your  deeds  what  they 
may  in  the  sight  of  roen — be  they  just,  upright,  benevolent,  libera], 
humane,  while  they  spring  from  a  corrupt  and  unregenerate  source^ 
they  cannot  please  God.  For  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
him — and  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

*^  If  now  we  reflect  on  the  prevalence  of  this  proud  spirit  among 
men,  on  their  proneness  to  value  themselves  upon  their  own  worth,  on 
the  unwelcome  and  humiliating  confession  required  by  the  Gospel 
from  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  as  well  as  fr«m  the  wickedest  and 
the  most  ignorant,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  strong  comparison  by 
which  our  Lord  illustrates  the  straitness  of  that  road  through  which  w^ 
must  pass  to  salvation.  For  not  only  our  sinful  appetites, but  what  is  much 
harder,  every  ^high  thought  and  vain  imagmation  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  must  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.' 

*'  Neither  have  we  yet  described  the  full  extent  of  that  humility  to 
which  the  heart  of  man  must  bow  before  he  can  be  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
And  the  part  which  remains  to  be  told  will  perhaps  to  many  minds 
appear  much  harder  than  what  has  been  already  stated. 

**  For  in  thus  turning  from  the  lying  vanities  of  self-ri^teousness 
to  the  true  and  living  God,  he  must  not  flatter  himself  that  the  change 
is  his  own  work.  He  must  not  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  victory, 
but  must  give  God  the  praise  for  having  called  him  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light.  *  No  man  cometb  to  me,'  said  our  Lord,  *  ex- 
cept my  Father  draw  him.'  To  God  then  be  our  thanks  and  praise 
rendered,  as  the  giver  not  only  of  our  natural  but  of  bur  spiritual  life. 
He  is,  as  our  Chinrch  often  confesses,  the  Author  of  all  godliness. 
<  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.'  '  It  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'  His 
grace  brought  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  unless  we  resist 
or  neglect  his  gracious  influence,  in  spite  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
his  grace  will  preserve  us  in  it."    (P.  154—159.) 

We  are  now  brought  by  this  satisfactory  developement  of  the 
author's  subject  to  the  limit  at  which  the  Calvinist  stops,  and 
would  feign  hand  us  over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  indefectible 

trace,  ana  final  perseverance.  But  Dr.  Copleston  does  not  so 
ismiss  us.  The  work  of  grace,  according  to  him,  is  not  yet  done. 
He  shows  us  that  the  Cnristian  doctrines,  as  revealed  by  our 
Lord,  and  inculcated  by  his  apostles,  urgently  press  upon  us  t)ie 
doctrine  of  active,  and  not  passive,.perseverance.  They  constantly 
remind  us  of  the  danger  we  are  in,  withoutperpetual  prayer  for 
fresh  supplies  of  grace,  of  falling  back.  To  justify  this  view  of 
our  spiritual  situation,  a  great  number  of  decisive  passages  are 
here  brought  together,  which  are  too  numerous  to  extract,  and 
from  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  select.  ^*  Our  blessed  Lord," 
si^s  this  ame  and  candid  reasoner,  "  in  his  character  of  Son  of 
Man^  expresses  all  thai  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  faith  of 
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liis  followers,  which  is  so  natural  to  the  hnmftn  heart,  and  lo 
descriptive  of  the  contingency  of  what  is  to  come;  '  SSmott, 
Simon,  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not;  and  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren*'  St.  Paul,  in  msjBg 
places,  indicates,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaliLen,  his  consciousness 
of  his  own  insecurity,  and  that  of  those  "to  wbom  he  addresses 
IdiBself : — ^  If  be  draw  back,  my  soul  shidl  have  no  pleasure  in 
Irim;' — '  1  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  iato  siil»ectioH; 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preadied  to  others,  I  mysdf 
Aall  be  a  cast-away/  And  thus  the  same  great  apoE^  vrges 
tleetion  in  Christ,  not  as  a  reason  why  the  Oiristian  is  zealotxs  of 
.'good  works,  but  as  a  reason  why  he  ought  to  he!*  This,  we  think, 
H  very  fine  and  wholesome  remark,  and  confirmed  by  every  page 
of  St.  Paul's  writings,  who  never  forgets  to  be  earnest  with  those 
whom  he  considers  as  well  grounded  in  the  faith,  to  adorn  theic 
profession  by  moral  purity  and  holy  living.  He  exhorts  them 
also  to  a  contirmance  in  faiths  as  knowing  that  even  on  that  side 
there  was  no  security  but  in  constant  watching,  diligeat  ^Lamina* 
tioB,  and  frequent  prayeis.  Thus  to  the  Hebrews  he  ^says^  '^  Let 
«s  lK>ld  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,''— ->to  the 
Corinthians,  ^*  Therefore,  my  beloved  iM^ethren,  be  ye  stetKis^ 
vmrnovieable,  always  abounding  in  the  woric  of  the  LotHS^'^-^'^fo  the 
Thessalonians,  after  telling  them  that  God  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, chosen  them  to  salvation,  he  says,  *^  Therefore,  brethren, 
stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taugfal, 
whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle."  We  will  close  our  review  of  this 
last  of  these  four  discourses  of  which  we  have^  we  acknowledge^ 
in  a  most  hasty  manner,  from  unavoidable  pressure^  endeavoured 
to  present  an  outline,  with  a  page  or 'two  of  extract,  from  which 
our  readers  may  acquir-e  a  deeper  acquainlafioe  with  the  heatft, 
as  well  as  the  understanding,  ot  its  distin^ished  author. 

**  It  must  then  be  the  constant  care  and  endeavour  of  tlie  diaciple 
of  Christ,  after  he  is  brotight  into  the  way  of  salvation,  to  kee^  him- 
self stedfast  in  that  way.  The  corrupt  nature  of  Adam  still  remains 
even  in  the  regenerate,  and  as  long  as  they  dwell  in  this  fleshly  taber* 
nacle  will  ever  be  at  war  with  the  spirit.  He  tnu^  then  strive  not  only 
to  grow  m  grace,  htit  he  must  examine  himself  seriously  and  often 
whether  he  be  in  the  fkith.  However  warm,  and  zealoos,  and  sfnrfluai 
lie  may  feney  himself  or  even  feel  himsdf  to  be,  yetlethitn  dlways 
tear  itk  mind  the  csnitimi,  that  every  spidtis  avot  'cf 'God.  Thet«  ia  a 
spirit  of  ^naticism  and  delusion  which  ia  its  (beginnkigaiit  is  oten 
diflicult  te  digtingiiish  from  sober  and  true  piety^  Against  ibis  dehi- 
aion  he  must  ever  be  on  his  guard ;  and,  as  one  ^  the  best  criterkma 
lor  asoeFtaioiag  the  point,  let  hi»  narrowly  aift  bis  thoughts  as  well  as 
aeverely  scrutinize  his  actions.  For  if  there  be  any  thiqg  in  them  con- 
trary to  Christian  humility,  or  charity,  or  sobriety,  this  he  may  be  sure 
is  not  from  God,  neither  is  it  approved  of  God.  To  despise  or  to  neglect 
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ordinances,  to  be  morose  or 'unsocial  or  austere*  to  be  capricious  Or 
irregular  in  religious  exercises,  to  think  lightly  of  the  decencies -or 
minor  duties  of  life,  are  fruits  not  of  the  spirit  but  of  the  flesh.  And 
if  any  disposition  towards  these  errors  be  discoverable,  he  should 
regard  it  as  an  evidence  and  a  warning  that  he  is  in  danger  of  de- 
piEirtmg  Iroin  the  right  way. 

**  Above  all,  if  he  indulge  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  comparison  of  his 
own  case  with  that'of  others,  an  error  into  which  our  Calvinistic 
livethren  aretmost^apt  to  fall,  let  him  instantly  theek  the  uncharitable 
and  t  unchristian  thouglit,  and  remember  that  in  the  portrait  o^  fake 
•tligion^hich  oar  Saviour  described  under  the.cbavactcr  of  the  self* 
rigbteous  Pharisee,  this  very  satisfaction  forms  tlie  leadiog  feature^ 
*  God  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.' 

"  If  however  under  this  severe  and  constant  discipline  he  feels  thaf; 
iBward  joy  which  a  belief  of  being  in  communion  with  Christ  diiiiises 
over  the  mind — if  moreover  this  belief  be  verified  by  a  consciousness 
of  love  towards  mankind,'  and  a  manifest  improvement  in  virtuous 
arid  godly  living — he  need  not  fear  to  encourage  within  him  so  just  a 
consolation  :  and  he  must  learn  to  despise  the  calumny  or  the  ridicule 
of  the  worid  if  ever  it  should  be  cast  upon  him  for  this  persuasion.  But 
isit'possiblethatany  sincere  believer  should  <so  far  belie  his  profession, 
-as  to  scoff  at  this  notion  of  conseious  ibllowship  with  the  Holy  Spirit? 
When  the  voice  of -our  Charch  expressly  proclaims,  '  that  the  godly 
.oonsideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  .of 
«weet»  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such 
as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up 
their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,'  can  any  man  who  has  de- 
clared his  assent  to  that  Article  venture  to  make  the  very  object  it 
describes  a  theme  of  scorn  and  derision  ?  **     (P.  163 — 166*) 

In  the  notes  to  this  discourse  some  valuable  hints  are  con- 
tained, and  we  are  therein  again  referred  to  Mr«  Sumner's  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  apostolical  preachings  particularly  his  chapter 
on  election,  wherein  an  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  is  contended 
ibr,  which  refers  his  expressions  on  that  subject  to  the  election 
of  the  Gentiles  rather  than  to  personal  election. 

Dr.  Copleston  has  added  an  Appendix,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the 
seventeenth  article  of  our  Church  to  uphold  or  maintain  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  He  supposes  it  not 
to  be  disputed  thai  Crnnmer,  with  the  assistance  of  Ridley,  was 
the  compiler  of  these  articles,  and  that  a  long  and  confidential 
correspondence  subsisted  between  him  and  Melancthon,  which 
began  as  early  as  1535.  What  the  opinions  of  Melancthon 
were  are  also  w^U  known  from  his  writings.  "  He  uniformly 
taught^  as  Luther  did  in  all  his  later  writings,  that  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  decrees  was  not  scriptural ;  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men.;  tlmt  predestination  relates  only  to^  the  plan  fjf  re^ 
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demption  through  Christ;  that  we  have  no  concern  with  any 
purpose  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  except  as  far  as  Christ  is  the 
subject  of  it,  by  whom,  whosoever  with  true  and  lively  faith  b^ 
lieveth  in  him  will  certainly  be  saved." 

It  appears  distinctly  what  Cranmer's  own  opinions  were  from 
^'  the  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man,** 
published  in  1543,  from  which  our  author  quotes  the  foUowino 
well  known  passage : — *^  All  men  be  also  to  be  monisbed,  and 
chiefly  preachers,  that  in  this  high  matter,  they,  looking  on  both 
sides,  so  attemper  and  moderate  themselves,  that  neither  they  so 
preach  the  grace  of  God,  that  they  take  away  thereby  free  will ; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  so  extol  free  will  that  injury  be  done  to 
the  grace  of  God." 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination  is  then  presented  to  us  in 
a  summary  from  Dr.  Winchester's  Dissertation  on  the  Seven- 
teenth Article,  as  follows: — "  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination 
appears,  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  to  be  resolved  into  the 
sole  will  of  God,  both  as  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  As  to 
the  first,  he  asserts  the  decrees  of  God  to  be  absolute,  without 
any  I'espect  to  faith  in  Christ,  or  a  good  life.  As  to  the  repro- 
bate,  they,  by  the  same  absolute  and  irrespective  decree  of  God, 
are  predestinated  and  predetermined  to  sin,  and  so  to  damna«* 
tion."  Upon  which  Dr.  Winchester  observes,  "  How  he  keeps 
clear  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  it  behoves  his  followers 
to  explain." 

Calvin's  offer  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reformation  in  this 
country  was  refused  by  Cranmer.  Heyiin,  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  p.  65,  says, "  he  knew  the  man,  and  refused  the  offer.'*' 
The  cordial  agreement  between  the  Archbishop  and  Melancthon 
is  proved  from  the  very  phrases  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
articles,  which,  as  Dr.  Copleston  observes,  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Au^sburgh  confession  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  in  1530, 
and  with  various  parts  of  his  Loci  Theqlogici,  and  other  works. 
One  quotation  with  which  we  are  presented  from  the  last  im- 
portant work  of  Luther,  we  deem  very  important,  wherein  he 
thus  qualifies  whatever  he  had  ever  said  on  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  *  Vos  ergo  qui  nunc  me  audistis,  memineritis  me 
hoc  docuisse,  non  esse  inquirendum,  de  predestinatione  Dei  ab- 
sconditi,  sed  in  illis  acquiescendum;  quae  revelantur  per  voca- 

tionem  etper  ministerium  verbi haec  eadem  alibi  quoque  in 

meis  libris  protestatus  sum,  et  nunc  etiam  viva  voce  trado :  Ideo 
sum  excusatus.'     Op.  vol.  vi.  p.  355.    • 

Dr.  Copleston  notices  some  few  differences  between  the  article 
4S  it  originally  stood  in  1552,  and_a6  it  wa^  worded  on  the  re- 

to  be 
notice  ap- 


Tision  which  took  place  in  1562.     These  differences  seem 
of  little  importance.    The  variation  most  worthy  of  noti 
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pears  to  have  been  the  addition  of  the  words  **  in  Christ*'  to  the 
sentence  which  ran  in  the  original,  ^^  whom  he  hath  chosen  oui 
of  mankind/'  and  which,  in  the  amended  form  was  thus  cx^- 
pressed ;  '<  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind."  Dn 
Copleston  thinks  that  the  introduction  of  these  words,  though 
their  sense  was  before  implied,  tends  to  repel  the  assertion  which 
some  writers  have  made,  that  the  Reformers  of  1562  were  more 
Calvinistic  than  those  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign ;  and  favours, 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  tha^  Cranmer's  plan  was  t€> 
avoid  all  abstract  speculation  about  God's  decrees,  and  to  teack 
only  an  election  in  Christ;  by  doing  which,  he  not  only  adhered^ 
says  our  author,  closely  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  he  vir- 
tually included  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Christian  covenant 
under  the  notion  of  election.  Dr.  Copleston  appears  to  have  a 
certain  reluctance  to  put  forth  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  true  in-> 
terpretation  of  the  article^  but  we  think  we  may  distinctly  collect 
from  his  few  and  modest  expressions  towards  the  conclusion  oT 
his  Appendix,  that  he  considersthe  article  to  have  respect  to  two 
sorts  of  predestination,  one  not  absolute,  peremptory,  and  irre- 
spective,  but  having  a  conditional  respect  to  faith  m  Christ  work- 
ing by  love,  which  is  a  sweet  and  comfortable  doctrine ;  the  other 
an  unqualified,  naked,  and  absolute  sentence,  importing  that 
God  hath  predestinated  some  men  to  life^  and  hath  reprobated 
some  men  to  death,  without  any  consideration  had  of  Christ,  of 
faith,  or  holiness  of  life. 

If  we  understand  the  controversy,  and  as  laymen  we  wish  to 
treat  the  subject  with  the  greatest  reverence,  fear,  and  caution^ 
between  the  patrons  of  absolute,  and  the  patrons  of  conditional 
predestination,  the  case  between  them  stands  as  follows : — They 
both  agree  that  there  is  a  predestination  to  life^  and  that  such  ts^ 
the  everlasting  purpose  of  God ;  whereby  {igvre  the  foundations 
of  the  world  were  laid)  he  has  constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel^ 
secret  to  usj  to  deliver  from  curse  and  aamnation  tnose  whom  he 
has  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind^  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ 
to  everlasting  salvation  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  Both  parties 
also  agree  that  they  who  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of 
Godf  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  spirit  working  tn 
due  season  ;  they  through  grace  obey  the  calling ;  they  be  justified 
freely  ;  they  be  made  the  sons  of  God  by  adoption  ;  they  be  made 
like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  son,  Jesus  Christ ;  they  walk 
religiously  in  good  works :  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  Thus  those  who  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute,  and  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  predestination,  equally  subscribe  to  these  words  of 
the  article.  But  they  differ  in  the  following  points.  Firsts 
they  differ  in  the  manner  of  this  predestination;    whether 
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t&e.persoiis^sotcboseii  in  Christ  out^of  mafikind  wever^o  elected 
undpr^destinated  because  Gcxi fovesaw thebr  iiaith  and  obedieme, 
-or,  as  it  istisual  to  express  it,  propter  jidmn  fmceDisam^  or  noi. 
ikad,  r/itli  respectitotfeis  first  point,  >the  patrons  lof^eonditional 
furedestination  affirm  <that  tbe  elect  were  predestinated,  because 
tGod  foresaw  their. faith  and  obedience;  ue.  prx>pter  Jidempve^ 
visam.  Whereas,  those  who  contend  for  absolute  and  irrespec- 
tive predestination,  hold,  contrariwise,  that  the  elect  were  ^pre- 
destinated by  virtue  of  an  absolute  decree,  without  any  regard 
4o  their  foreseen  faith  and  practice. 

The  other  main  point  of  difference  between  these  parties,  is 

•whether  only  those  ane  oaUed  who  through  grace  obey  thereat 

Ih^ ;  andagain,  whether  lurvitig  obeyed,  and  been  justified  free^, 

and  made  «oi»  of  Gned  by  adoption,  and  like  the  image  of  Christ, 

arid  walking  religiously   in  :good  vrorks,  they  ^must  necessarily 

^r8evere,)aoa8  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  to  attain  to  everJaal- 

iBg  felicity;  >or  wbdther  the  persons  so  called,  may  either  not 

<»bey  the  callings  or,  .having  obeyed  for  awhile,  may  fall  back 

info  disobedience,  and  become  children  of  wrath.     Those  who 

•fliftintain  l^ie  doet]!ineic^.ab80late^p!Ei€destination,  hold  thatinone 

ure- called  raccordingtoiGod/sipurpose,  by  his  Spirit  ^cMrking  in 

due  s»i8on,>but  siKhm64hKMigh:^ace>obey  the  calling,  and  pass 

through  the  before-mentioned  :rataf9t6,,  till  at  lei^th,  by  God's 

mercy,  thcy»stttain  to'evcniMtivgdUiotty.    While  those  who  hold 

the  doctrine  of  conditional  predestination,' say,  that  ofithose  who 

«reso  caUed,somie.•^maytBot/flbQy'tbe>8alUng^  and  others,  having 

for  awhiie  obey^,  vaaiu  ^dttfi&gf«imh  obedience  being  justifi^ 

liively,  and  being  **omderGdd'«s  sons  by  adoption,  and  made  like 

^he  image  of  Chnist,  i&nd  shaving  walked  religiously  in  good 

works,  may,  vthroii)gh4heirownHfault,  afterwards  fall  ^n(nn.;graee9 

tuad  forieit  thdir  giv^t  fvtivileges;  and  that  either  of  ^saehde- 

Acriptionstof  ApenosB,  \tfai8nEe>not  obeying  the  ca11,'er  those  not 

continuing  in  their  obedience,  after  havti^  at  first  obeyed  the 

call,  fail  of  attaining  vtkt  Ic^igth  to  everlasting  felicity.     Now,  it 

«eefiis  quite  Icleanth^t  there  is  ^nothing  in  the  terms,  in  which 

lhe«eireliteenth:Brticle  of  our  Church  is  drawn,  that  contradicts, 

)!Qr4s  inconsistent  with  the  aboye  doctrine  of  conditional  and 

respective  predestination.   And  it  is  equally  clear,  tliat  ^the  whole 

"lefiQur^of  our  liturgy  and  Church  service,  supposes  the  doctrine 

^  iaan's  liability  aUer  election,  and  the  experience  of  grace,  and 

vibe  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  relapse  into  aatate^of 

^dienation  from  God.     Thus  the  prayer  of  the 'Church  to  God 

before  baptism,  is,  that  the  child  may  receive  the  fulness  of  fais 

^race,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  his  faithful  and  elect 

children.    lAnd  in  >the  burial  service >we  supplicate  God,  ftbatke 

*(irottid'not  suffer  ns  in  our  4ast  hour  for  any  pains  of  'deathvlD 
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faU.Jrom.him.  •  To  which  might  bc.addcd  no<&niall  number  of 
{passages  from  whichi  the  like  inf^ronce  must  ba  dmwni 

Perhaps^  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is-  tr.u]y  thit^ 
and  jn  this  the  reasonings  of  Dr^  Copleston  appear  to  terminate* 
Those  that  are  to  be  delivered  from  curse  wd  damnation^  must 
be  such.asiai*ecalIed,according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit 
working  in.  due  seasoui  who  through  grace  obey  the  callings,  are 
j[ust|fiea  fredy,  and  made  the  sons  of  Uod  by  adoption,,  and  like 
the  image  of  .his>only  begotten  Sony,  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  walk 
religiously  jn  good  works ;  but  it  does  not  foUowr  that  a// that  ar^e 
so  called  will  be  so  delivered,  for  they  may  fall. from igvaces 
and  relapse  into  impiety  and  disobedience.  Such  only  among 
the  elect  who  persevere  in  their  obedience,  are  finally  to  be 
saved,  and  were  predest,inated  unto  life.  Their  salvation  is  still 
upon  condition,  which  condition  God  foresees  they  wull  per- 
form; they  are,  therefore,  conditionailv  predestinated'.  Nor  h 
it  material  whether  we  say  they  are  predestinated^^bci^ausedt  is 
foreseen  that  they  will  obey  unto  the  end,  or,  th^^t  it  being  pre- 
ordained, that  those  who  continue  in  obedience  shall  be  saved, 
it  is  foreseen  who  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the  benefit. 
Tfab  predestination,  in  either  case,  involves  both'  th^- condition, 
anditnepevforaofmce,  Bataccopding  to  Calvin,  the  predestii^a-^ 
tion.is  absolute  and  irrespective,  and  the  election  skigle,  sure; 
and  everlasting';  so  that  the  election  is  merged  in  the  preetesti^ 
nation.  Our  Chtirch  considers  election  as  dtstinet  from  prede»< 
tination,  and  that  persons-  may  come  under  the  one  description^ 
without  being  comprehended  m  the  other.  They  may  be  called 
and  elected,  but  not  predestinated,  inasmuch  as  they  may  after 
their  calling  and  election,  fail,  through  their  own  fault,  of  at- 
taining to  everlasting  felicity^ 

We  will  not  part  with  Dr.  Copleston  v^rithout  expressing 
ear  thanks  to  him  for  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  ae*« 
countofthisdifficttlt  subject,  which  wehave  any  where  met  with. 
The  great  exeellaice  of  his  work  consists  in  his  development  of 
the  principal  sources  of  eiTOP  and  confusion,  which  have  hitherto, 
iiidiiostinstonces,  attended  the  prosecution  of  this  particular  en^ 
^ry,.  and  in  the  accurate  ascertainment^  of  the  perniissil)le  extent 
to  which  sueb  researches  may  be  carried.  Nothing  on  this  sub- 
ject has  issued  from  the  press  of  late  years;  so  calculated  td 
Hghtes  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  oppressed.  And,  since  the 
great  work  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  correspondence  of  natural 
and  revealed,  rel^ion,  wkh  the  other  more  ordinary  parta 
of  the  divifie  economy  ands  government  of  the  world,  phy- 
sicol  and  intdlectual,  has  never  been  so  advantageously  displays 
€^.    !k  ie  astrare^  aait  is  interestii^^  to  see*  Christian  biffnility 
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Bnd  secular  learning  co-opcmting  as  they  do  in  this  valuable 
work,  and  to  find  such  superiority  of  intellect  employed  in  il- 
lustrating its  own  natural  incompetence  to  explain  the  secrets 
of  infinite  wisdom.  We  hail  this  spiritual  union  of  profunditjr 
with  modesty  of  research,  as  a  iavounible  omen  of  success  to 
the  Christian  cause;  and  earnestly  and  sangninely  hopCf  that 
such  an  example  will  have  its  due  influence  in  humbling  the 
theory,  and  exalting  the  practice  of  Christian  theology,  at  that 
illustrious  seat  of  science  and  letters,  of  which  the  talents  em- 
ployed in  producing  this  volume  have  been  long  the  defence  and 
die  ornament. 


Art.  XIX. — The  Hislory  of  George  Desmond,  Founded  on  Facts 
which  occurred  in  the  East  Indies,  and  now  published  as  a 
Useful  Caution  to  Young  Men  going  out  to  that  Country.  12mo. 
pp.  290.  Scatcherd  and  Co.  London,  1821. 

We  have  been  often  inclined  to  consider  our  little  island  as 
lh€  homestead  of  a  vast  estate,  which  supplies  labour  and  food 
4o  a  large  and  industrious  population.    In  estimating  the  ground 
-which  Great  Britain  may  morally  and  pot^itially  be  said  to 
«GOver,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  her  geographical  limits. 
Nor  ought  we  to  compute  merely  the  number  of  acres  on  which 
^her  inhabitants  actually  reside,   in  order  to  know  how  much 
'  space  each  Englishman  virtually  occupies  ;*  but  must  take  into 
-^^tne  account   the    many  acres  which   supply  the  productions 
^  which  he  consumes.     A  few  weavers  confined  to  a  Spitalfielda' 
-garret  or  a  Manchester  factory,  are  the  virtual  occupants  of 
many  tracts  of  thinly-peopled  soil  in  Asia  and  America,  and 
>we  know  not  where.    It  matters  little  to  a  Sheffield  artist  whether 
^is  loaf  comes  from  one  side  of  the  water  or  the  other;  and 
whether  his  knives  and  scissars  find  their  way  in  return  to  Nor- 
folk or  to  Poland;  in  either  case  he  equally  commands  the  terri- 
tory that  produced  it.     Thus  straitened  in  his  murky  limits,  he 
scents  from  afar  the  flowery  meads ;  and  while  others  enjoy  the 
j)urer  breeze,  he  exacts  the  tribute  of  the  soil. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  an  industrious 
lananufactnring  people  ever  to  be  too  numerous,  as  long  as  they 
'  can  find  a  vent  for  the  products  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity.  They 
expatiate  over  whatever  soil  exchanges  its  commodities  for  theirs ; 
and  are  never  straitened  for  room  till  their  neighbours  are  first 
jstraitened  for  money;  nor  netd  th^  expatriate  themselves  as  long 
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as  tbey  can  export  their  productions.  All  hands  being  employed^ 
all  hearts  are  satisfied;  there  is  no  complaint  that  food  is.  scarce  or 
labourers  over-abundant.  The  artisan  has  then  enough  to  do,  for 
be  has  to  clothe  men  he  never  saw,  and  to  plough  fielos  he  perhaps 
Bisver  heard  of;  his  cottons  and  woollens  invest  foreign  limbs ; 
his  guns  arrest  the  game  in  American  forests  and  African  deserts ; 
which,  perhaps,  his  knives  dissect  and  his  dishes  serve  up.  Thus 
restricted  to  his  populous  confines,  he  is  a  denizen  of  the  world* 
China  sends  him  tea,  and  the  West  Indies  sugar,  and  America 
tobacco;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  globe  its  varied  treasures^ 
But  abridge  his  commerce,  and  immediatelv,  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  he  finds  himself  restricted  for  space;  Kis  residence  felt  to 
be  overstocked,  and  he  is  obliged  to  dismiss  his  superfluous 
hands.  As  food  will  no  longer  come  to  them  they  must  go  in 
quest  of  it,  and  disperse  themselves  abroad  in  the  search.  The 
return  of  commercial  prosperity  soon  sets  all  to  rights ;  and  a 
country  continues  no  longer  over-peopled  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  IS  willing  to  furnish  it  with  employment. 

The  relief  which  our  roanu&cturing  and  commercial  districts 
have  sought  in  vain  for  the  lower  classes  of  their  population  has, 
for  some  years,  been  to  a  considerable  extent  provided  for  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  British  subjects  by  means  of  our 
vast  colonial  possessions.  A  weaver  who  cannot  find  employment 
for  his  children  leaves  them  to  starve  on  the  poor's  rates;  or,  at . 
most,  only  migrates  with  them  from  Manchester  to  Glasgow,  or 
firom  Glasgow  to  Mancliester.  But  thousands  of  the  sons  of  our 
nobles,  and  gentry,  and  merchants,  when  they  find  every 
department  in  the  law,  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  govern* 
inent  offices  fully  occupied,  and  either  have  not  capital  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  or  cannot  discover  a  channel  at 
home  to  employ  it  to  advantage,  still  find  a  resource  in  civile 
military,  judicial,  and  diplomatic  appointments  abroad.  The 
£ast  Indies,  in  particular,  furnish  an  abundant  and  most  season- 
able outlet  for  this  superfluous  talent  and  energy,  while  they 
supply  from  their  vast  territories  the  comforts,  and,  indeed,  the 
Inxurks  of  life  to  innumerable  individuals  and  families  in  Great 
Britain,  who  could  not  obtain  them  nearer  home. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  East  Indies  have  proved  in  numerous 
cases  as  fatal  to  the  religion  and  morals  of  their  European  oc- 
cupants, as  beneficial  to  tneir  fortunes.  It  is  appalling  to  reflect 
on  the  multitudes  of  illegitimate  children,  which  are  constantly 
sent  over  to  the  parent  country  for  education ;  and  how  many 
thousands  of  the  sons  of  virtuous  and  respectable  families,  have 
returned  from  their  oriental  sojourn^  worn  down  more  with  the 
luxuries  and  vices,  than  the  physical  enervations,  of  the  climate  ; 
and  what  a  mass  of  infidelity  and  profligacy  has  been  from  iimtt 
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to  time  imported  with  them,  to  taint  thift  atmosphere' of  tinei]^' 
native  land  !  <  At  prcfsent,  indeed,  the  scene  is  rapidly  impr^ving^ 
India  is  no  longer  destitute  of  a  Christian  altar;  not  a' few  oB' 
her  European  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  seek  the  God  of  tbek*- 
&ther&;  and  no  small  number,  even  of  her  military  populatioo) 
are  zealously  exerting  themselves  to-  promote  not  only  the  tei|i-» 
poral,  but  the  moral,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spiritual  wel&re- 
of  the  natives.     At  many,  if  not  at  most,  of  the  principal  star 
tions,  the  privileges  of  a  Christian  cotnmunity  are  enjoyed  to  aiir 
extent  that  it  would  once  have  been  visionary  to  anticipate* 

Under  these  ameliorated  circumstances,  we  would  hope  that 
the  succeeding  generations  of  Anglo-Indians  will  be  found,,  on^ 
their  return  to  our  northern  regions,  a  very  different  order  oP 
men  from  the  race  which-  has  so  long  figured  in  our  plays  and 
novels,  and  unhappily  in  real  life.  Fortunes  are  not  now^  se» 
easily  acquired  in  India  as  in  former  days,  and  we  would  hope 
also  that,  among  other  mutations,  the  taste  for  luxury  and  vice  will 
be  found  rapidly  to  diminish*  Already  many  families  have  re- 
turned home,  others  are  returning,  who  have  brought  back  with 
them  such  principles  and  habits,  as  bid' fair  to  improve,  instead 
of  demoralize,  their  native  land. 

But  though  the  moral  dangers  incident  to  Europeans  proceed^ 
ing  to  India  are  in  some  degree  diminished,  they  are  not^  and  avt 
never  likely  to  be,  altogether  obviatedi     A  young  man  may  in- 
deed^ if  he  be  so  disposed,  obtain  introductions  to  persons  of  ex*-- 
einplary  conduct,  and  discover  various  means  to  counteract  tiie 
contagion  which  awaits  him ;    but  still  the  dangers  to  whick  ha 
is  exposed  are  great,  and  a  strong  exertion  of  virtuous  and  chris^- 
tian  principle  is  requisite  to  surmount  tbem^     Nadve  idoia^, 
Buropean  irreligion,  not  to  say  infidelity,  surrounding  CKamples^ 
of  luxury  and  licentiousness,  with  the  many  temptations  to  sldtir 
and  self-indulgence   incident  to  the  climate,   are  rocka  upon 
which  many  a  fair  character  has  been  ^ipwrecked ;  andwe  an^ 
greatly  indebted    to    the  author   (w«   believe  we  should*  sajp 
duthoress)  of  the  present  volume  for  an  interesting  publication^' 
calculated  to  point  out  some  of  these  dangers ;  ana  to  depkxt- 
them  in  such  fearful  colours,  as  cannot  but  affect,  winle   the^p 
admonish,  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

George  Desmond  thus  introduces  his  melancholy  narr^ive; 

*'  My  father  was  a  baronet  of  ancient  family,  whose  property  lay  in^ 
one  of  the  western  counties  of  England.  I  have  little  recollection  of 
him;  but  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  prepossessing  person, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  talents^  As  such^  he  might  reasonably' 
have  looked  to  an  advantageous  match  m  every  point  of  view;  bat 
•when,'  on  coming  of  age,  he  found  his  estate  much  encumbered,,  hmi 
4^9Q,  as  manyotiaer  men  hwic  done,  rather  to  attempt  the  tmprowf' 
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nient  of  his  fortune  by  marrying  withoat  a  proper  regtrdLfonthd  party, 
than  to  bind  himself  to  the  practice  of  that  rigid  economy,  by  which 
ht  might  gradually  have  bettered  his  affairs,  without  forfeiting  hit 
iotegrity. 

••  The  lady,  whom-  my  father  made  his  first  wife,  was  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  banker  in  London ;  a  lady  who  had  very  little  to  recom- 
mend her  except  her  fortune. 

**  How  seldom  is  it  found  that  these  crooked  devices,  so  frequently 
practised  among-  men,  and  honoured  by  them  with  sundry  plausible 
epithets,  have  any  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  happiness,  or  even 
to  the  promotion  of  that  worldly  prosperity,  which  is  desired,  above  ail 
things,  by  the  generality  of  mankind ! 

**  Within  two  years  after  his  first  marriage,,  my  fkther  was  left  a 
widower  with  one  son,  on  whom  the  family  estates,  together  with  the 
residue  of  his  mother's  property,  was  entailed  and  settled. 

*'  My  father,  however,  who  had  made  use  of  some  part  of  his  wife*i^ 
money  to  clear  his  estates^  being  now  in  possession  of  a  large  income^ 
thought  himselPat  liberty  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  which  he  wa» 
resolved  should  be  more  suitable  to  his  taste  than  the  former  one. 

•'  His  second  choice  was,  in  almost  every  point  of  view,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  first.  This  lady,  who  became  my  mother,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  without  fortune^ 
but  possessing  an  elegant  mind  arid  fine  manners,  a  high  sense  of  mo- 
rality, together  with  as  much  religion  as  induced  her  to  observe  aB 
the  common  forms  and  outward  decencies  required  by  our  Established 
Church. 

**  As  my  father's  whole  property  was  entailed  and  settled  on  hit 
elder  son,  it  became  desirable,  on  his  second  marriage,  that  he  should 
practise  the  strictest  economy,  in  order  to  make  some  provision  for  a 
second  family.  He  was  not  entirely  without  care  on  this  subject ;  but 
not  calculating  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  when  it  pleased  God  to  call 
him  from  his  family,  (which  happened  when  I,  the  youngest  of  my 
ftiother*s  children,  was  about  eight  years  of  ase,)  it  appeared  that 
only  a  very  slender  provision  was  made  for  the  widow,  and  still  less  for 
the  children."     (P.  2—4.) 

The  mother  of  our  hero  is  described  as  2^  woman,  of  considers 
able  taste  and  genius>;  fascinating  in  her  manners,  scrupulously 
doeorouain  her  conduct,  attentive  to  many  of  the  duties  of  her 
itation  ;  but  unhappily  tinctured,  or  rather  deeply  imbued,  with 
&  spirit  of  pride  and  ambition,  which  led  her  to  desire  above  all 
things  that  her  children  should  make  a  fiffure  in  life,  at  what- 
ever risk  to  herself  or  to  them.  The  daughters  are  sacrificed  in 
marriage  to  her  views,  and  rendered  in  due  course  miserable ; 
ivhile  George  is  taught  to  despise  a  country  rectory  which  is 
<)fiered  him ;  and  is  sent  out  as  a  writer  to  India,  where  indeed 
he  might  have,  lived  usefully  and  honourably  enough,,  had  thin 
l^aughty  mother  been  at  as  much  pains  to  discipline,  his  mind 
wd  mature  his/ virtues,,  as.  to.  inspire  him.  with  apovtiou  of  her 
4^WtainbiiiQii»:aad  self^toraieQtiog  spisil*. 
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The  narratire  thus  prooeedt : 

"  I  continued  at  school  till  the  end  of  the  year  17 — »  at  which  time 
I  had  entered  my  eighteenth  year.  My  mother's  friend^  Mr.  Fairfax, 
the  East  India  director  before-mentionedi  then  wrote  to  inform  me, 
that  he  had  insured  for  me  the  situation  of  a  writer  on  the  Bengal 
establishment.  But  as  from  certain  circumstances,  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  here  mentioned*  I  was  not  to  sail  till  the  following 
spring ;  he  was  kind  enough  to  finish  his  letter  by  inviting  me  to  spend 
tne  intervening  months  at  his  house  in  Berkshire,  in  order  that  I 
might  pursue  my  study  of  the  oriental  languages  under  his  own  super- 
intendance* 

'^  This  was  an  offer  not  to  be  slighted,  although  it  involved  an  earlier 
separation  from  the  neighbourhood  of  my  mother  than  we  had  anticipated. 
But  Mr.  Fairfax  was  himself  so  great  an  oriental  scholar,  and  possessed 
so  valuable  an  assortment  of  Persian  and  Hindoostaunee  books,  with 
some  few  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  that  perhaps  no  place  in  England  at 
tliat  time  afforded  so  many  advantages  to  a  young  man  desirous  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  Eastern  languages,  as  the  house  of  thia 
gentleman/*     (P.  19,  20.) 

^'  Mr.  Fairfax  was  an  elderly  bachelor.  Having  spent  many  years 
in  a  hot  climate  he  was  now  so  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism  that  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  from  room  to  room :  he  was  however  a 
cheerful  companion,  and  was  also  the  first  pious  character  with  whoai 
I  ever  became  acquainted.  Mrs.  GreviUe,  his  sister,  who  had  gone 
out  to  India  with  her  brother,  and  there  become  a  widow,  now  kept 
bis  house,  having  the  charge  of  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  younger 
brother,  Mr.  John  Fairfax,  who  still  lived  in  Calcutta,  where  he  held 
a  hish  situation  in  the  civil  service. 

^' Mr.  Fairfax's  residence  was  an  elegant  modern  villa,  nearly  en- 
vironed with  beech  woods  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  whose  park  and 
pleasure  grounds,  and  extensive  pieces  of  water,  afforded  a  continual 
least  to  the  eye  from  the  windows  of  Mr.  Fairfax's  dwelling.  The 
house  itself  stood  in  a  garden  which  contained  as  many  eastern 
exotics  as  could  be  brought  to  endure  the  temperature  of  England ; 
so  thai  the  perfume  of  these,  together  with  the  appearance  of  many 

Eieces  of  China  and  Indian  furniture  which  adorned  the  house,  cast  a 
ind  of  oriental  character  over  the  whole  little  domain. 
**  When  our  post-chaise  drove  through  the  gates  we  were  saluted 
by  Mr.  Fairfax  himself,  who  was  taking  the  air  of  his  garden  in  n 
Batli  chair.  He  gave  orders  to  be  wheeled  about  immediately,  and  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  house  almost  in  time  to  hand  my  mother  out 
of  the  carriage ;  for  he  still  preserved  all  that  politeness  which  is 
generally  acquired  by  a  long  and  respectable  residency  in  India*  To 
me  he  gave  a  particular  welcome,  as  to  one  whom  he  looked  upon  ia 
the  light  of  an  adopted  son ;  and  his  crutches  being  handed  to  him, 
he  made  his  way  before  us  with  considerable  activity  up  stairs  into 
a  charming  library,  where  he  presented  us  to  Mrs.  Greville,  whose 
reception  of  us  was  at  once  easy  and  affectionate. 

**  I  had  scarcely  time  to  receive  the  welcome  of  this  exeellest 
woman,  (for  excellent  indeed  I  afterwards  found- her  to  be)  when  I 
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was  called  by  Mr.  Fairfax  to  contemplate  a  long  row  of  oriental  numa* 
scripts,  who«e  embossed  vellum  covers,  with  their  various  letteringSf 
excited  in  me  no  small  apprehension  of  the  labours  that  awaited  me. 

**  I  was  meditating  an  escape  from  Mr.  Fairfax,  who  was,  it  seemed, 
willing  to  detain  me  some  time  loneer  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
redoubted  and  grotesque  phalanx  of  various  kindreds,  tongues,  na* 
tions,  and  languages,  when  I  perceived  that  Mrs.  Greville  had  risen 
from  her  seat  on  the  sofa  by  my  mother  and  sister,  and  was  talking  to 
.  some  one  through  the  window.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  room^ 
«id  both  were  open.  I  watched  the  eye  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  seeing  it 
for  a  moment  diverted  from  me,  I  made  my  escape  to  the  second 
window  to  look  at  the  person  with  whom  his  sister  was  conversing/' 
—(P.  22—25.) 

Readers  are  now^a^days  so  shrewd,  that  it  is  of  very  little 
use  to  make  mysteries  of  facts;  we  shall  therefore  present  this 
unknown  lovely  personage  to  them  without  further  ceremony. 

*^  The  person  with  whom  Mrs.  Greville  was  speaking  from  the  library 
window  was  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Fairfax,  a  man 
high  in  the  civil  service  at  that  time,  and  residing  yt  Calcutta.  This 
lovelj^  little  girl  appeared  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  judging  from 
her  size ;  but  from  the  softness  of  her  features  and  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  she  might  have  passed  for  much  younger.  Her  ' 
complexion  had  that  extraordinary  delicacy,  of  which  instances  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  children  of  European  parents  born  in  India. 
Her  eyes  were  wonderfully  soft,  and,  as  my  mother  afterwards  remark- 
ed with  admiration,  had  that  peculiar  expression  of  innocence,  which 
is.  rarely  seen  except  in  a  tender  and  beautiful  infant ;  yet  were  thej^ 
often  lighted  up  with  a  fine  animation,  and  particularly  when  she 
spoke  on  any  subject  which  interested  her  in  an  unusual  degree.  She 
was  then  indeed  but  as  the  blossom  of  a  beautiful  flower,  compared 
with  what  she  became  at  a  riper  age,  and  when  a  highly  cultivated 
understanding  had  given  the  last  exquisite  finish  to  her  nomerooa 
beauties. 

"I  still,  however,  dwell  with  a  tender  sentiment  of  delight  on  the 
attitude  in  which  I  first  saw  her.  She  stood  looking  up  at  her  aunt; 
her  dress  was  simple  and  child-like ;  her  straw  hat  had  fallen  back  as 
she  was  in  the  attitude  of  looking  up,  and  discovered  a  profusion  of 
£air  hair  slightly  tinged  with  gold,  carelessly  parted  on  her  foreheadt 
and  gracefully  falling  over  her  temples.  She  held  up  her  frock,  con- 
taining, as  I  found,  a  brood  of  chickens  which  she  had  just  discovered 
in  the  poultry  yard,  while  the  hen  strutted  clucking  around  her,  de- 
manding the  maternal  charge  at  her  hand.  She  formed,  at  this 
moment,  without  studying  the  picturesque,  one  of  the  sweetest 
pictures  that  could  be  imagined  of  the  little  elegant  cottage  nymph. 
And  Oh,  liny  Emily !  my  Emily !  how  does  that  easy  unstudied  air, 
in  which  thy  sweet  figure  first  presented  itself  to  my  eye,  affect  me 
now,  contrasted  with  the  last  sad  scene  of  our  separation."  •  *  *  * 
—(P.  27—29.) 
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In.tbiBdeKgfatful  soeiety  Geoim  Desmond  s{>ent  nearly  twelve 
mpnths,  learning  Hindostannee  ^om  Mr.  Fairtax,  and  teadiing 
botany  to  his  niece.  Mr.  Fair&x  and  Mrs.  Greville  botb  ex- 
erted themselves,  with  great  patience  and  tenderness,  to  instil 
into  the  mind  of  their  visitor  those  pure  principles  of  devor 
tion,  which  formed  their  own  solace ;  while  Emily,  with  silent 
but  persuasive  eloquence,  seconded  their  efibrts,  and  threw 
around  every  incident  a  hue»  which  took  its  colour  from  g 
better  and  brighter  world.  Unconsciously  however  to  herseli^ 
she  taught  her  young  companipn  another  lesfion,  which  he  was 
better  prepared  to  receive^  and  in  which,  befare4he  period  of  bk 
quitting  this  delightful  retreat,  he  had  become  so  perfect,  that 
it  was  never  afterwards  effaced  from  his  memory.  The  follow- 
ing scene  will  show  our  readets  how  matters  stood  uppn  Dean 
lnohd*s  departure  for  India. 

'^It  was  the  last  morning  I  was  to  spend  with  niy  friends  in  Berk* 
ahire,  and  we  met  at  breakfast^  with  an  efibrt,  on  all  sides,  to  appear 
cbeerful ;  but,  perhaps^  there  are  few  things  more  melancholy  than 
fiiroed  .cheerfulness.  I  felt  my  heart  rising  repeatedly  to  my  throat; 
jet,  at  the  same  time,  I  imagined  that  my  honour  demanded  of  me 
the  conceahneiit  of  my  feelings.  Alas!  the  honour  of  eighteen  is  for 
the  most  part  very  sensitive  in  matters  of  little  importance,  thougbr 
•ften  strangely  insensible  on  occasions  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
nmtmtst  feelings. 

•  **Mr.  Fairfax  sat  in  a  pensive  attitude,  and  was,  no  doubt,  pain* 
lidly- employed  in  meditating  upon  the  various  trials  which  aw9ited 
ne  in  the  gay  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  elsewhere ;  a  subject,  on 
which  he  had  many  times  spoken  to  me  as  a  father  and  a  Christian. 
Tfce  lovely  Emily  remained  silent ;  but  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  her 
aileoce  was  not  that  of  insensibility.  MVs.  Greville  had  more  command 
of  herself  than  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  consequently  she  was  the 
only  one  who  spoke  during  the  whole  uneasy  meal. 

*'  After  breakfast,  when  the  room  was  cleared,  Emily  produced  a 
vary  small  Bible,  elegantly  bound  and  clasped  with  silver.  She  showed 
It  to  her  aunt,  and,  having  probably  asked  her  sanction  for  what  she 
was  about  to  do*  she  came  close  up  to  me,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa ; 
when,  with  an  air  of  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness,  she  pre- 
aeiited*  it  to  me,  saying,  *  May  I  request  you,  Sir>  whenever  you 
remember  this  place,  to  remember  also,  that  nothing  you  can  do  will 
^ase  its  inhabitants  so  much,  as  daily  to  study  and  love  your  Bible/ 

"  As  I  accepted  this  little  present  so  sweetly  tendered,  f  used  some 
expression  that  brought  the  tears,  which  had  hitherto  been  restrained 
with  considerable  difficulty,  into  the  eyes  of  the  gentle  giver ;  and 
some  of  the  crystal  drops,  notwithstanding  her  evident  desire  to  re« 
press  them,  stole  down  her  cheeks.  At  sight  of  these  I  hardly  knew, 
what  I  said ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that,  Seizing  her  hand  which  had 
just  presented  me  with  the  Bible,  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips,  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  such  strong  terms  of  love  and  admiration,  as  brought 
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tjtke  brightest  bluahes  linto  .4hc  delicalc  cbe^  of  this  levely'.young 
creature. 

**  'From  that  time  forMseveral  mont^is  the  image  of  the  sweet  Emily 
was  eoDtinually  present  with  me,  whom  l  could  uoi  but  consider  m 
the  fairest  example,  l^had  ever  seen^  of  ell  that  is  lovely  and  desirable 
in  the  female  sex.  I  particularly  dwelt  on  one  expression  of  her 
ocountenadce— the  very  expression,  whichhad  so  touched,  my  mother 
-^that  dove-like  modesty,  which  surely  no  human  countenance' ev«r 
exhibited  in  so  perfect  a  manner. 

^*  Oh,  my  Emily !  my  lovely  Emily  1  how  shall  I  proceed  with  onr 
narrative  ^ "     ( P.  42—4^5.) 

On  ship  board,  Desmond  is  preserved  from  evil  company  and 
vicious  habits,  by  the  friendship  and  vigilant  attention  of  Mr* 
Jdelmoth  a  Company's  chaplain,  who  happens  to  sail  with  him ; 
but  upon  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  being  invited  to  the  mansiou 
of  Mr.  John  Fail?fax,  Emily's  father,  he  plunges  at  once,  under 
the  gay,  and  not  very  scrupulous,  auspices  ot  Mrs.  Fairfax,  into 
all  the  dissipations  of  that  luxurious  capital.  The  following 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  opulent  Europeans  live  ia 
India  may  be 'new  and  not  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

*'With  Mr,  Fairfax's  elegant  carriage,  and  a  number  of  .servants^ 
who  were  waiting  at  the  Ghaut  to  receive  me,  there  came  also.^ 
friendly  chill  (a  letter)  from  Mr.  Fairfax,  expressing  great  pleasure 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  young  friend  of  his  brother,  and  re- 
questing me  to  make  his  house  my  home  during  the  time  of  my  resi* 
dence  in  Calcutta. 

^<  I  sprang  into  the  carriage^  and  was  whirled  away  over  the  draw* 
bridges  into  the  fort,  amidst  whose  green  embankments,  under  the 
protection  of  the  lofty  wall,  the  tender  gazelle  was  feeding  at  ease  as 
among  her  native  wilds. 

"  Fort  William  is  a  regular  fortification  of  considerable  strength^ 
consisting  of  several  squares,  in  which  are  quarters  for  officers  and 
barracks  for  European  soldiers.  These  squares,  which  are  large  and 
magnificent,  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  between  which  gravel 
^■nalk'S  are  laid,  and  kept  very  neatly ;  but  so  intense  a. heat  wpsTC* 
fleeted  from  :the.:gravel  walks  and  white  buildipgs,  that  l  was  Jaot 
sorry  to  make  a  very  hasty  passage  throi^gh  the  fort ;  from'  which  the 
carriage  wheeling  over  the  drawbridge  with  a  noise  of  thunder,  shortly 
brought  me  upon  a  plain,  beyond  which  the  noblest  part  of  the  towi^ 
of  Calcutta  presented  itself  to  my  view,  extending  from  the  govern- 
ment-chouse on  the  left  to  the  most  remote  part  of  Chouringee  (the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta)  on  the  right. 

«*The  plain  itself  was  highly  verdant;  but  the  glare  of  an  almost 
vertical  sun  and  cloudless  sky  was  so  oppressive,  that  after  easting-a 
very  cursory  glance  at  this  new  and  enchanting  scene,  I  wasglad to 
shrink  behind  the  blinds  of  the  carriage,  until  by  the  sudden  cessation 
«rthe  motion,  I  founds  that  I  was  now  actoaiiy  arrived  at  the  e&d 
«ftmy  long^^very  loDg-joiirDey. 
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**Tlie  carriage  door  was  thrown  open.  I  sprang  from  it,  and 
ascended  a  lofty  flight  of  steps ;  froin  the  summit  of  which  I  perceived 
that  I  was  at  the  door  of  one  of  those  superb  mansions  which  I  had 
beheld  from  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  which  form  a  part  of  that  mag>- 
nificent  range  extending  to  the  right  of  the  government-house,  called 
Chouringee  Road. 

**  The  portico  under  which  I  stood  prevented  me  from  looking  up 
at  the  building ;  but  I  saw  4hat  it  extended  to  a  considerable  length 
on  the  right  and  left.  I  perceived  also  that  it  stood  in  a  highly  orna- 
mented and  beautiful  garden,  encompassed  with  a  wall,  to  which 
admittance  was  given  from  the  road  by  a  superb  gateway  and  porter^ 
lodge. 

*^\  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  number  of  servants, 
dressed  in  various  costumes  of  white  muslin,  with  cummerbunds 
(girdles)  and  turbans  of  rose  colour,  n'ere  obsequiously  waiting  mV 
pleasure ;  one  of  whom,  having  a  large  silver  staft'in  his  hand,  seemed 
prepared  to  usher  me  into  the  presence  of  the  family. 

**  Following  this  person,  I  entered  into  a  long  verandah,  or  gallery, 
in  which  were  a  number  of  open  doors,  through  which  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  many  large  and  elegant  rooms.  Along  this  gallery  I  pro- 
ceeded to  a  magniticent  staircase ;  whence  I  was  led  through  several 
anti-rooms  into  an  apartment,  which  from  its  extraordinary  length 
appeared  to  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  building  from  end  to  end. 
On  each  side  of  this  spacious  room  was  a  range  of  lofty  and  arched 
double  doors,  all  standing  open,  in  order  to  admit  the  air  from  the 
outer  apartments,  and  between  each  was  a  branched  wall-shade.  The 
walls  were  not  painted,  or  papered,  as  in  England,  but  merely  white- 
washed. The  floor  was  covered  with  a  glossy  kind  of  matting,  unlike 
any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen.  An  immense  mirror  occupied  one 
end  of  the  room,  while  the  other  end  opened  upon  a  covered  balcony 
of  great  extent,  terminated  by  pillars  which  supported  a  higher  story; 
and  beyond  these  my  eye  was  enraptured  with  the  view  of  many  trees 
growing  in  the  utmost  luxuriance,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before" 
that  morning,  except  in  hot-houses,  or  imperfectly  represented  on 
paper  or  canvass."     (P.  57 — 61.) 

Our  hero  resided  in  Calcutta  nearly  a  year,  qualifying  him!" 
self  for  his  ofiiciai  duties.  At  length,  his  attainments  in  the 
oriental  languages,  and  other  necessary  branches  of  learning, 
being  considereid  sufficient  and  of  very  rapid  growth,  (for  he 
took  care  not  to  mention  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Berkshire,)  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  station  up  the 
country.  Unhappily  be  took  with  him  from  Calcutta  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  an  old  civilian  near  Moorshadabad,  whose  greatest 
pleasure,  next  to  leading  a  life  of  profligacy  himself,  was  to  ini- 
tiate young  men  in  similar  habits.  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  Mr.  Desmond's  outline  of  his  character,  as  also 
with  that  of  Mr.  John  Fairfax,  as  a  pair  of  oriental  portraitfli, 
the  originals  of  which  we  trust  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  Tb^ 
civilian  is  sketched  as  follows. 
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'<'  I  foand  the  old  gentleman  extended  on  a  tofii,  in  a  deligfatfiilfy 
/coo]  and  airy  apartment,  which  commanded  a  long  reach  of  the  Hoog** 
lev,  having  its  banks,  on  the  opposite  side,  adorned  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water  with  thick  woods.  Every  thing  in  the  apartment  of  this 
old  gentleman  had  a  native  air:  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  room 
which  reminded  me  of  the  dwelling  of  an  Englishman,  excepting  the 
chairs  and  sofa. 

'*  The  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  broken  down  by  vice,  and  dried 
up  by  a  long  residence  in  the  hot  climate  of  India,  came  to  meet  me 
with  a  voice  and  manner  much  more  boyish  than  I  should  have  expect- 
ed  from  his  appearance.  He  welcomed  nie  to  his  house  with  con«- 
siderable  warmtn ;  but  even  his  first  salutation  led  me  to  suspect,  what 
I  afterwards  found  by  sad  experience,  that  he  was  a  complete  old 
profligate ;  one  who,  by  being  long  and  intimately  associated  with 
neathens,  had  abandoned  himself  to  their  infamous  habits.  He  was 
the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  exampfe^  I  became  acquainted  with^ 
of  that  amphibious  character,  the  true  old  European  in  India.  These 
characters  are  generally  formed  of  young  persons,  who  having  left 
their  native  country  before  their  principles  were  fixed,  and  being 
thrown  altogether  among  the  natives,  have  degradingly  sunk  below 
the  lowest  depths  of  European  vice,  becoming  examples  of  the  most 
contemptible-  dissoluteness  joined  to  the  most  stupid  impiety.  In  the 
higher  ranks  of  Europeans,  this  base  character  is  not  unfrequently 
glossed  over  with  some  remains  of  gentlemanly  manners ;  but  in  the 
lower  classes  it  appears  without  cloak  or  veil,  in  all  its  undisguised 
deformity."     (Pp.  96,  97.) 

Mr.  John  Fairfax's  character  presents  less  of  the  grossness 
of  vice  to  disgust  the  spectator,  and  is  one  which  we  have  reason 
to  think  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East  Indies. 

'*  Mr.  John  Fairfax  bore  no  resemblance  to  his  brother.  He  was 
considerably  younger,  at  least  in  appearance.  He  was  also  very  thin 
and  sallow ;  but  having  been  handsome  and  possessing  the  manners  of 
a  perfect  man  of  the  world,  there  was  something  imposing  in  his  ap- 
pearance. His  countenance,  though  not  unpleasant,  never  relaxed 
from  a  fixed  gravity ;  and  he  very  seldom  seemed  to  descend  from  >a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  towards  any  thing  like  pleasura- 
ble feeling.  This  gentleman  had  made  trial  of  all  that  the  world  could 
give  or  do  in  contributing  to  his  happiness ;  and  being  experimentally 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  he  had  at  length 
made  up  his  mind  to  sit  down,  neither  contented  nor  resigned,  but  in 
a  state  of  cold  and  hopeless  apathy : — apathy,  at  least,  so  far  as  his 
pride  was  not  concerned ;  since  that  was  a  point  in  which  his  sensibility 
was  carried  to  the  last  extreme. 

**For  such  a  character,  which  by  the  way  is  a  very  common  one 
among  the  higher  classes  of  Europeans  in  India,  no  resource  was  left 
except  that  of  religion :  but  to  all  influence  of  this  kind  Mr.  John 
Fairfax  was  decidedly  hostile."     (Pp.  76,  77.) 

At  the  mansion  of  the  hoary  civilian,  Desmond  is  entertained 


jj^nftjtiJ  to  be  her  brotW^  aiid>aQ  dd  bag  miiein  she  bftOed  bar 
jnocher.  '  In  ▼b«s  he  attempted-  to  sbi^be  4heai  offc  by  arts  and 
ibtreaties  they  orerpowered  -hi«  fetolutkm»  and  Btleagthht^ 
Ctttnej  on  his  Arrival  lit  Janglepoor,  arq;ular  part  of  his  houses 
bo14>'  of  which  Sbum&heer  obligingly  took  the  whole  manage- 

Sent^  Three  years  now  passed  away  in  vice  and  indolence ;  at 
,  e  .end  of  the  £p6t  of  wbich  Amena  took  the  Uber^  to  introduce 
to  bar  master^  or  ratner  hexd^vc^^  slare*  an;  inmnt  wboia  sbe 
^uigbt— but  ai^.,9^tervy^rds,  appears,  with  .no,|;ceajt  juslbice*^o 
^1  Jiim  father*  Desmond,  ho^wever,  felt  hiuvielf  attaebed  to  bia 
^opposed  ohUd,  and  becaatie  eyery  boar  aftoieideaply^nnthntHfJ 
by  the  arte  of  the  mother,  jnotwithslanding  the  <yat>  JttfUng 
JDoins  of  better  prinGtple%  and  the  abborrenoe  which  be*  oi 
Ihot  birt  feel  both  of  himself  and  4he  companionof  bis  yttraat.  - 
fiorae  business  at  length  requiring  his  presence  in  Cal<Alttay 
^Diestfiond  took  leave  of  Amena,  and  proceecfcd  to  'the'iionse  of 
fits  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Fairfax.  Three  addltiotial'yeatrs  4af 
^Hental  dissipation  had  made  rapid  inroads  on  the  bhai'ms  of 
Mrs*  Fairiax»  and  Desmond  finding  no  greajt  pleasure  p'her  so- 
ciety, solaced  himself  for  the  absence  oi  Amena  by  freqffentiiig 
H^jotobesy  aod  Hindoo  j^val^  of  xia  very  edifying  obaraolier,  ia 
tbe  baases  of  ^tbe  natives.  During  his  fStagr  io  Calcatta-iiitelli*' 
IpsDoe  acriired  that  Mr.  Fairfax,  of  Barkahire^  and  Mia»  BreKiHe 
were  dead,  and  thai  Eaniiy^  her  education  being  mm  conidalod^ 
Mfs  Wi  ber  voyage  to  her  parents  in  India. 

*  **  At  length  the  well  remembered  voice  of'Eiiiily  i*eabheS  binr  eaxs^ 
jind  its  melodious  tones  seemed  to  thrill  through  my  lieart.  In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  she  appeared';  and  seeing  her  father,  *  whom  the 
servant  pointed  out  to  her,  she  sprang  forwards,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  sunk  upon  her  knees  before  htm.  She  pressed 
h^  innoceat  face  egain.n  his,  as  he  stooped  towardifae^^ 'and  fair  a 
ftw  moments  they  thus  mingled  their  teanrof  joy. 

**  During  the  in«ervdd»  while  Emily  was  kneeliog  in  the  embraoca 
4^heir  &ther,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  her  beauteous  form,  her 
aoft  and  glossy  hair,  and  the  extremely  delicate  turn  of  her  cheek; 
but  whea  her ,  father  raised  her  up  and  presiented  her  to  her  step- 
mother, I  had  a  full  view  -of  her  exquisitely  lovely  face — ^lovely  aa 
youth,  health,  modesty,  and  perfect  symmetry  could  niti^e  it/* 
~(Pp.l27,  128.) 

We  must  pass  over  many  succeeding  events  swJbl.  aa  bow 
manfully  Mr,  Desmond  withstood  the  ma^y  and  bold  attacka  dt 
Jdiss  Jane  and  Miss  Belie  Donaily ;  how  ^deeply  ha  plunged  into 
love  for  iknily:  how  bitterly  he  bated,  himself  for  bis  oonnexion 
with  Amena;  hctw  resolutely  he  detarmined  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  virtue ;  and,  above  all,  how  clandestinely  be  discovered^ 
vhat  neither  himself  nor  any  other  person  had  suspected,  that 
3£nuljF  had  c(h£ri«bed  ibr  bim  firom  the  jperiod  of  faia  visit  ia 
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dark'bizel  eyes  were  exlreme}y.bemttiful,  and  of  thot  aion^Arf^^ 
n^hiph  i»^  to  RUich  admired  in  tl^Q  fbinalet  of  Cashmere.  Tliay  #er#' 
also  eovironad  with  a  black  cirfl^,  which  gave  them  a  peculiar  cast : 
I  say  neadiar,  because  that  extraordinary .  expression  was  neither 
beautiml  nor  pleasing  ?  nor  can  I  describe  it  any  better  way  than  by 
sayings  it  had  the  effect  of  first  attracting  the  attention,  and 'then 
holding  the  senses,  as  it  were,  under  the  iniuence  of  witchcraft,  or 
some  other  diabolical  charm.  '  But  I  sliould  also  observe,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fascinating'^  effect  of  this  circular  ornament,  theifw 
tras  ~  a  .fixed  mdancholy  in  the  expression  of  this  young  woman's  ey^, 
whi(5h'  always  remained  uninfluenced  by  external  circumstances  or 
jntemal  passions.  In  each  ear  slie  had  a  laigering,-  to  which  a  full 
Uowp  rose  was  attached.  The  complexion  of  this  female  was  a  clear 
li^wn;  her  skin  was  of  a  peculiarly  delicate,  texture;  her  prpfile  waa 
reonaritably  well  turned,  but.decidedly  oriental.  There  was  something 
atrikingly  fine  in  her  throat  and  the  contour  of  her  cheek ;  her  eye- 
brows were  long  and  beautifully  arched ;  her  arms,  which  were  bare 
almost  to  the  shoulder,  were  turned  and  rounded  with  such  a  peculiar 
delicacy,  as  I  certainly  never  had  observed  in  any  European  female ; 
they  were  also  adorned  with  many  bracelets  and  baneles  (silver  orna- 
ments) .  The  palma  of  her  small  hands  and  the .  tips  of  her  fingers  were 
coloured  with  the  juice  of  the  mihdy  (a  red  aye).  She  had. many 
^PS^  ^  ^^^  fingers.  Her  dress  consisted  of  paunjammahs  (drawees 
or  trbwsers)  of  striped  China  silk ;  together  with  a  short  and  exceed- 
ittgly  ^1.  petticoat  of  rose-coloured  muslin,  termhiated  with  a  broad. 
I^ocder  of  silver  lace.  She  wore  likewise  a  transparent  jacket 
of  white  muslin,  with  several  rows  of  beads  about  her  neck ;  and  her 
head  dress  was  a  Benares  chuder,  or  drapery  of  white  silver  gauze. 
This  syren  appeared  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  having  her 
bare  ancles' and  the  extremities  of  her  feet  adorned  with  rings  of 
silver,  the  latter  being  likewise  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  mindy." 
—(P.  101—104.) 

.  The  dancing,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the  Toluptw>iia  uih 
dulating  of  the  nautch  girls,  with  the  melting  tones  of  their 
lutes,  Mid  the  witchery  of  their  voices,  added  to  the  extra  por- 
tion of  wine  which  our  hero  thought  necessary  **  to  drown' 
the  last  struggle  of  that  virtuous  principle  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  his  native  land,"  so  completely  overpowered  him, 
tt{Bt  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,'  irom  which  he  did 
not  wake  till  the  next  day,'  when  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
sola,  of  the  hall  where  he  had  spent  the  preceding  evening,  and 
Juxnriating  in  those'  enviable  sensations  of  fatigue  and  fever, 
headache  and  mental  agony,  which  usually  follow  vicious  ex- 
cesses in  a  mind  or  body  not  hitherto  inured  to  them.  The  old 
civilian  was  of  tougher  mould,  and  felt  as  little  wearineM  as  com-> 
punction  at  his  nocturnal  revels.  Desmond  quitted  his  host  the 
next  day,  but  to  his  astonishment,  on  entering  his  boat  to  pro-^ 
ceed  to  hia  station,  he  found  on  board  before  him  Amena  the 
nautch  girl,  with  Shumsheer,  the  man  who  carried  her  lut^and. 
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have  it  been  obtaiaed  how  it  may,  has  not  altogether  extinguklied  my 

' «« 'Theo,   ^rebefblj/  Mid.  Mfef  Jtea  E^ioatt^  ^yo*/ h|ijJ(fa^iyiHir^ 
hopes  U{)ori  thtf  prkeii<l^- fiokkeD6sa«f  iiha  ffimak  imi^fV  , ;  >n •  j  ji< ,< 
.   <« I  waS'Orepaviof  «  wp^  lolihisi.wbm t^4<Wl4of.# furiii^^i^ 
conartstarticil  us  all  exoeMiv^y^.^-Atrbs  I^onal^ji^  'J9[Ml^^^>Kl^fHP& 
entreated  meio.lvtst^^/i.tQtb^iStajrfi  .aj]4<^^t^i}^'^{'^^^  ;^^R^l7^fyf^» 
she  ahauU  hme  ,  tiw«.  Kq,,  r?pl^.e .  t)ie  pap?^?  w^i^pe^s^e  jiad  oft^^^ 

"•'F  obeyed  her 
fhe  bead  of  the  $ta!rS| 

'  ^'^  suppose  there  was  something  parttcula^' 
I  held  out  vtiy,  hand  to  her»  thsre  bein^'  no^Mo^f'r^lifiiabUrliiMte 
action    itself;   for^   ds  she    ascended  Ifie  iitee  -at^  iidisioliAaiii.«p: 
her  gemt?^  eye^  toWfrf'ds  hie  ti^ith  atf  afxprebsJcMr  tteoieoavaiiedf^sjEle- 
thing  bf  disapprobation;  btit  I  waS'ia  coo  e)eyatcd>.;a.«tat6.<of  iiMMl^tiK 
pav  ai^  regard  tb  '4his'  ailent  ehfick;  so  ^king^hnr  hf^^,Jif^ch^waA 
fralf  wfihdrtiwn»  and  leading  herinto  the^gaUei^y.I^edf^^^c^^s. 
FairHix,  vrboi had  gone :out  with  her. \      •      '      <•     -    '        /  V/.v 
"  ^'She  ans\v*e^dtl>atM>««. Fairfax  was  not  yet  r.etuf  ned^  aoq  wpuM 
stiH  be  detained:  aom^  beOfrs*    *  Then,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  hope  to  enj Q^y  a 
few  rninutes' ,  prW^te  conversation  with  you,  my  lovely  £nilff':  this 
^leasqre  you  have  long  denied  me,  but  now  I  am  det'efmined^tl^Vake 
ho  denial.!  ;  •-    . '  ''-    .vj'n  « 

She  looked  at  me  wfthmudr astonishment;' lttil'Md^'^d(iW«ar 
asked  for  a  private  interview,  Sir;  how  then  could i -#eftoii It ?^*t>ii  ;. 
*<^VBut  you.  have-  avoid^  me  contf9ua^y,  n;y,, lovely  Emi^j,'  I 


]y>lki»w#^ 

^  ^«T'hiS;q\^s|ion;i^rtled  oia^sinqel  was  not  at  liberty  to  ass)ign  the 
li1ie<f9a^oni  pflhis  .change,  ifi  mv  sentiments^  I  do  not  ps^a^tly  re- 
membecjwhaii  repiy  I  made^  or.hqwl  was  l|sd  on Yrora  one  tlkW^  to 
asMi^liM>..i^i«ake,a  full  wi  free  confession  of  ttie  devptedhess ,(^f  my 


i.'^    •«) 


t  1*  ik]Ubithisi)lifn0'  wci,  M^ra  *tapcliog,iri  th.e  gflfery,  wh^re  I  siitt  de- 
tained her,  although  she  had  made  several  attempts  tp  leave  ij^e.  till 
Jier  iatte^ion-'Waa  afc.te^g^h  arreted  l?y  tte'w^n^th,an^ 
ef-my  ^jaddtess;*  >  SiK|.^h#i  ^oofl. still,  apd  ,4^ed.  hVr  ig^es  up^^ 
gr^KindymhlhiJbfi  njf^t;  lAvaly  bluslAf  s  rose  in  her.pheet^^ ;  out  <^n^  ^ade 
M^iftttC/'tiUJ^jbadLrapfAteclTy. pressed  her  fi>r  pne^ordin  r^pl^^  only 
w  fii9^  won|i)-'>i)l)&jtfi^§nawere4,.  but.wUkcqrt^ijle^tiblei^^^ 
that  she  referred  me  to  her  father^  an  answer  which  t  ifS^er^'ret^d  in 

thfe  fBAsft  gctrMMmbteftithl^iAnd  wa^  np(t  i;e|pi?qi;ed  fer.f9,i9i'*&v^.> 
»?^'¥  Blie,tbonf««pitessedi^foh  fW»ge^R^s,il)9  quitine/.tb^  I  allbw^  her 
tOKgo^^iahliteshftrJls^tily'rtf^dy  Jeayi^  v^ti^i  state^bij"  min^^JP'^t^ 

orftiewi«foipfinis,^fi^a/ei9^Iy .^I4[4i^,unp[^;(f;4  'W/^Xf'  :^'^?,^?>t^-) 
V  .Thie  feir  hatid  for  whicli  rfll  tfae  yoAiig  tnrii  ih  CnlUntta  were 
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Mgbing,  vould  certainly  have  been  witheld  by  the  ambitious  ^nd* 
roereenary  Mri'FaivCtofirdn^'bls  yovmg  firlendy.fa^  not  a>  ktter 

Sijportunely  aWived  from  Engkod  annolineh)g  the  death  of  Mr. 
^iJidnd^d  dder*  bmtber^'and  the iiocession  of  our  iiero  to  the 
fJuMlly^^teS  t^  th^  titte  of  Sir  George;  The  /patrimony,' 
tbouglj  dilapidflifed^  it  wasf  eitpect^/wbe^  put  cafefiilfy  to  nurse, 
and  assisted  by  ^{rt^ledrge's  oriental  accumulations,  ffonld  be 
qwili?'  9ai^itq,i!^b^$  Mj?*  Emily,  had  any  right  to  hope  for ;  and 
this  essential  point  being  ascertained,  bur  neroine  soon  became j 
I«ad|«  Piei^ipMMpdf  ,m^  proceeded .  up .  the  country  with  her  bus^ 
lMiidTl;o(A,liicrf^vi&^6lation  in  the  provipce  of  Babar,  whidi^had 
beeni  pMcutfid  ^ijSii!, George  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fairfax.    • 

Life^now^roUediaway  in  ils^buppiest  .and  gentlest  mood.  .Sir 
Gedfgo  bad  written^ ^hcNsie  to  have  Amena  olsmisaed  on  a  hand-^ 
tfoihe^^eVision^; '  a»d,  happy  in  the  society  of  his  attached  and 
loviely'br{t^,'1ieWas  bef^nnmg,  as  a  rational  being  placed  in,a^ 
i^tate  of  mo^al  probation,  to  prepare  with  her  for  th^  yet  mor» 
exalted  scenes  "which.  Were  to  open  in  a  future  worlds  when  they 
l^id  rlghpy  enjoyed  and  improved  all  that  this  world  could  bestow^ 

In,^e  jl^e^n  time  SHumsheer,  Aipenuj^  and  the  old  hag  were 
not  idle.  iSbunisheer  continued  in  the  family,  and  the' two  others 
Snand  dn^ansj  milociowa  to  Sir  George,  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  newreaideQCf. 

»  *  •   '     /J  ■    .  • 

•'Que  morning,  having  been  absent  from  home,  I  returned  un ex* 

pectedTy;  and  going  intb  {Imily's  apartip^nts,  I  found  her  silting  ia 
he,^c,<?.r^^siQg  ropm,  weepipg  over  little  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Atneni^ 
who  stood  by  her  sicle»  '"  ^ 

.  f^^'JChe, child ^ was  so  much  grown,  that  I  did  not  at  first reeollect 
b^fvf  ?/^^..9P.  repo^nlzing  her,  I  turned  to  the  matranne, ,  (a  woman 
employ^cl  to  'sweep  the  house)  who,  it  was  mostiikely,  had/brought- 
in  the  chnc(,  jmd  wno  was  then  istandfng  at  one  end<of  tbe  apartment^ 
and  addressiiig  her  in  her  own  language,  whfeh  Emily  very  Imperfect- 
ly understood-^I  bade  her  take  up  |;he  child,  and  get  out  of  my  sight, 
or.  t  would  bring  her  to  a  punishment  which  she  should  iretticitttber  to 
the  last  hour  of  h6r  l!fe.  '        '    .        '     •     .^ 

.  ..^^!fhe  woman , instantly  prepared  to  (^ey  my  coMidand;  and  was 
la^ijDg'up  tbe  child,  when  Emily,  who  t^  thesigiit  of  meluul  turned 
as  pa)^  as  death,  rose  lip,  and,  cbmirig/ forward^  would  have  taken, 
my.  hand :  but  I  repiilsea.  her  with  undi^embled  riige,  charging  her 
withVhayin^  endeavoured,  through  jealdusy,  to  itfVestfgate  ttiy  pri-^- 
vate  conduct.  •       '  .'     , 

*'  She,  clapped' her  lively  K^ikIs,  and,  lifting  ber  dove^ifce  eyes*  *  O^ 
my  George !  t^y  George  1'  khe  8aid,'<'mify  I  dietliis  moment,  if  I  ever 
doubted  your  Uve,  of  felt  the  least  suspiciob  of  aay  thing  amiss  kk 
your  conduct.  I. never,  never  sought  to  know  any  thing  you  wished 
to t conceal  from  me;  and  even  bow,  bad  I  been  dealing  with  aa 
English  womaui    or   with  one  who  could  properly  speak  my  own 


aii4  should  cen^eqiieiitly  h^v«  cpippell^dber  to  silencf/  , 

**  Thep.  turniog;  again  to  the  womao^.  J  bitterly  cuij&ed  her  baUiia 
her  own  language  and  in  Eugllsb-    Sbje  endeayoureifl  to  make  soOiei' 
whining  eXiCMse ;  when  vehenieptly  repeating  my  execration^  1  seizq^. 
somethings  I  forget^ what,  which  stood  near  me»  to  throw  at  bet'; 
upon  which  she  made  her  escape  at  the  nearest  ^oo;*.  On  my  atteitipt- 
ing  to  follow  ber,  Emily  gently  laid  hold  on  my  arnS  and  eritreatfefl* 
me  to  l^t  the  woman  go  ;  when  I  rudely  shook  her.  off,  and  she  stAik 
i]f>onachair«  '  ' 

^'  My  anger  was  still  so  ungovjernable,  that,,  disregarding  her  dftetit 
grief,  1  continued  lb r  8  few  mojo^ents  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  furioiiB 
expressions.  After  which»  cusbtog  out  «f  tlie  room.  And  calling  for 
Shumshcery  I  demanded  lof  blip  m .  explanation  q{  f\}e  scene  I  liad 
just  witne^^d.  ,     . 

"  He^xpade  pjat  a.story»  which  at  the  titpe  appe£u:e4  plausible^ 
namely,  that  Amena,  having  no  longer  any  jope  of  recoverln^^  m^ 
affections^  had  resolved  to  leave  the  neighbourhood;  hut' that,  before 
die  badidied  herself  for  ever,  she  wished^  if  possible,  to  procure  the 
protection  .of  the  lady  for  her  dhild ;  in  order  to  which  shaiiad  per- 
suaded the.t^ife  of  the  sweeper  (the  ayab  refusing  to  have  any  conc^nr 
In  the  a&ir)  to  introduce  the  infant  to  the  beebee  salteb  (lady).' 

''This  story  bore-  sa  plaasibie  an  appearance,  theit  afber  disnii6silCi|» 
Skuinskeer  for  tlie  present  witb  «ome«harp:rebiikes». I  reUtmeil.iit^a 
state  of  less  agitation  to  Emily,  whom   I  found  still  sitting  wharci 

I  had  lefl  her,  weeping  very  bitterly,  and  the  child  atill  standing  by 

hen  '       "   '  '-    '  '     ■  ^  ■       •' ••;     .   •. 

**r  jlret^-'  b  chair,  and  sat  down,  by  her';  and  f^leiHng  thal*strtAr a 
dfstovery Vis  she* had  been  led  t6  mtike  required  a  !^ery  seriaasapoic^jr 
on  my  part,  I  took  the  band  which  lay  on  her  lap^  and  preistn|f  it-to 
iny  lips,  •My  Emily,*  Isaid^  *  you"  now  see  your  busbsfnd's  obp<?Bfi^r 
unmasked!  I^have  not  been  the  virtuous  man  you  believed ipQ.tfr be. 
But  had  I  darad  to  entertain  the,  hope  of  possessii^g  yo^,  mj.beloyeA 
wife,  that,  sweet  hope  would  have  restrained  m^  from  tbe.comn^issioD 
of  those  crimes,  of,  which  I  do  jiow  most  seriouslv  and  solemnly  re- 
pent, and  which  I  ^ave  for  a  long  time  renounced.'     '*      !'     • 

"  While  I  ^spoke,  she  suddenly  turned  to  ra^,  and'^trasj^Thg  her 
lovely  arms  round  my  neck,  holding  her  sweet  ftiC(?  in  my  l^cmV,  Hia 
for  some  tbomeHtsgdve  waV'to  a  floofl  of  teari^'  sbbbfig^viiJ^eTWly  and 
kloud  ;  fnsomuch'  that  being  blarmed  at  bcr  extt^me  ^m6tibt\,'f>tr||5d 
to  sonf!h'  h^rby  dh}ll^ions'bf  Ti6ver  failing  ioTe.  '  Sh^  sna^,>l»iiaAer9 
tecovek«^  fier^lf,  arfd  tifting  up  b^r  Iteap  a  iittle,  ^Tooi^vtabd  Ae^ 
iny  b^o<^,' 'she  eald;  "^yoa  mikake  mer;.y<Du  diy  niPlT-iUidggfiiapd 
mex  ybu  neiaei'  did  ander»taDdane;  I  am  not  j«£a)o«}%;  I  Wi  i|^  ^nis* 
plci«ais^    Tcm  love  ihe, mppe  tl^a  I  desetye;,!  aina fi^lly f(9lJM%irOf 


liave  long  been  anxious  for  ihe  welfare  of  your  inimbrilaT  sou?/  '  O  tttal 
a  sense  of  your  past  frailties,*  added  this  IdVel]^'  yoting^ercilttire,''^ajr 


il^k^  ^  George  jDnmttUL  fl9» 

lead  jovL  nearer  to  Him ,  who  is  able  to  save  you  fVom  them  all!  I 
iktlA  Bosja^  reilson  toAap  that  .you  depetfibd'todaMtch'  on  thestreaglh 
4if  your  ixloval  principles^  i»itt  yon  perceive,  nsy  xGeorge,  that  you 
jbrave  nothiog  of  this  kind  to  bqila  u(»oo»  Where  then  will  you  repose 
.MUr  hope^  if  oot  in  the  bo^pm  ofa  $avk>iit  ?  O  tet  us  daily  approach 
Jaili  thrpii\e  tpgether,  that  yre  may  there  obtain  mercy,  a^d  find  /rrace 
'jf4^  help  in  time  o(  need,  tle^  perhaps^  has  allbirccl  you  to  fall^  in 
X>rder  Qfifectually  to  teach  yopi^  that  we  can  do, nothing  of  ourselves; 
Ijmi  th,at  all  our  sufficiency  miist  be  derived  from  HTniV 

^^I't  may'b^  if eftdlly  supposed,  that  at  this  moment  I  desired  nothing 
80  much  as  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  my  amiable  wife ;  aml4!rat^,' witn 


-ao>  prove  tile  reality  of  city. i^peatanee  and  devotion. 

f^^Tbeq/ said  she,  '.  I  shsll  first  avail  myself  of  this  y  Oaf  kindnesa, 
iaj^  betov^d  George,  by  imploring  your  protection  for  t\fi»  uohappy 
U^fyn^:r,  (P,  205— 211.)  .       , 

""  The  ^^q\ie\  of  the  tale  informs  us  that  the  three  fiends  ^faom 
wd  have' mentioned,  either  for  revenge,  or  to  rcj^ain' their  form^ 
'pow^r  rivdr'rtieir  mustfer,  fbrtned'a  plot  to  poison  Emily  «  tdui^t 
time  b^re  she  wn^  about  to  present  hitft  %ith  ^  ritai  to  the*  fittfe 
Xouisa^  wtio  turns  but  tb  he  the  ehild  of  ShuWiheei^.'  *"  ^ 

The.  last  .hours  of  the  a^hig  Emily,  amidst  thi*  pafh/and  db- 
Briuni  occasioned  by  tlie  poison,  were  employed  in  urging  her  u^i- 
liappy  lord  to  seek  the  only  source  oF  true  repose,  wnich  was 
yet  in  bis  power.  All  earthly  enjoyments  had  for  ever  fled  froni 
liinii,  axid'bis  happiness  was,  in  a  few  hours,  buried  in  the  to|nb 
"Of  bie  Emily.  The  ^cecrable  <trew  who  had  cimsed  his  miserjr 
contrived;  b^  me«ns  of  potent  dnigiEi^  to  keep  him  'iti  a  i^te  of 
aSmost  ^^or/t  insensibility  after  the  murder  of  thdr  'iMkiivbed 
ifafstresg:  In  bne  of  his  Incid  ii^tervals  Am^ena  ^«ented  herself 
tefore'him,  but  wjis  expeHed  from  his  pi^senetHi^h'abhorr^tefee, 


'  who  passed,  iF  not  I  without'  spspicionj  afc  least  iihcJetected'ri^tained 
his  place  in  the  family  tiU  he  saw  ^t  to  decamp  witb  his  m^stet^a 
plate  and  valuables,  an^*  tio .  retire;'  as  was«  sqpf)bsed,  w;fth 
Ameiiui  to  some  retreait^  wherethey  wei'i?  nev^r,  xnore  ward  pF. 
The   ayak  (c/t   waiting  ntiaid)   who  ^dtnini3ter^d:tb«^,  poison 

' W6J$'tftkrenr8om<^ years  amrwards,  andput  an  endrto. ber^^istetiee 
In tffison, iifterttiafcing  die  ieveraVdi^lobored, which wefhavean- 
ttap^t^/  "Dettttiond^  involved'deeply  i«  debti  mcurrtfd  bybisea- 

*teav^afKfe  and  "tic^i  settlt^'  tt  length  ttcCe^mmj  >n*effe  tie 
renewed  tfis  frichtfshii)  foi^l^i^.  M«moth,  by^^hbSfe  ItidtrnctJttiia 
and  coiisolations  he  was  brought  to  thi(t'trette)r  mind  fU  i^tK  fae 
writes  the  present  narrative.         ,  -"  '' 


»     <f 


t^' ^J¥iki^-mtht  Suiti^nf  Cosmo.    4toj ppi t^lOi jAf^<UM^ 

■  '^T^fS  |fct#^4lik'bDcdt>is.  better  fitted  to  wdde,  fchaacthe^^^odk 
it^i^l»<t4)^itilifyicftrioiityi    ^Phe  osmef^f  .theitmYdler^GntiafeHir 
liim  wicb  a  i^itiHy^  «rbo$tt  Maiioi^  is  xieiiPite  er0r^>kKV)Bivafiliil€ii»» 
tiire^'lJttd^lM»:^bii?triii>k  fo«wgiyve?eign  gdveitnm  die  oppQHntoiigr 
of  bb^vi$r|^^>ftf)rd'd^oriiHne>  charaeters  and  fiUtt^fbnflrinbtai^XB^ 
sible  ^ 'tte '«XinDfiniitfon  or  the  generalky  ofwi^Einrsi'iaid'^'lw 
waft  e^ettt^  iA'tte  seat  of  acieoce'^atid  oif  tise  belksKlettre^isai^ 
«ccom|>a«ied>by th^  mok^^aeoooifdisbed xit'thie.'Jf'Iore&tuie  odiKK 
litj,  li<^n^  <}f  temark^  -niceneas  of  discriiniiia^n^t;apd  >seii«^ 
^ikty  «^ta&9eV'  may  :be  easpeoted  to  predoniiaaiteiiifci&iuMnBtm^^ 
l%e -liii^i  110^  01  t^hioh  j»e  travelled  is  moreJthanjibUaUfln  Intdreat-^* 
i](^;  <^  tl^'  l^ktttiaiiof  the  civil  •w«7S;faad  ieftr  iriany>slarikiiif( 
ti^a<^s  in  die  dmr^cter  and  hatriu  of  tha  oationtk  'Thff  obaeHw^^ 
tSon^' df  4^'>  ibrei^Mr  on  oor  coimcry,  ana  tour.  msBoere^aave 
ab/^s'^Uatened  to  withteargetnesa;  bnt  the'rambles^oCidadijii. 
man,  at  ifiubli  a  joncture^  prontiaect  amoxse  then  ipudiiniiff r^  giktifih^ 
eatioliw  ) '  Hte  rank  4»ake8  us  ibrget  &>r  a  moment  theimperj&ie^^ 
tedid(X^tye^'6fi  a  minute'  narrasive  of  his  dkifierstwnid  mpp&f%^ 
The  honour  of  accompanying  him  induces  us  to  foIlo\ii>s^ilua 
tmin/^^pa^h'Hk  journeyfatei  for^the  most^sairt^  alikcL>baii)en^)Qf 
iiioiddAtKtid  iiibd^vacion^.' /'From  time  totime,.too^<iwintr(b^ 
na/to^tliQi^tlimAy  ^di^Uitfuished.'perBoatigeain  ooriijstorjpiaiiil 
cw^a^/  MdfnoMeiiianiestbnd  grace  to  prose  aaive}ljuttdisDiig«> 
But  )}t4dci»^alid>iit)bies'beodixie  tir^some^  whba}ifBSca>aiid^> trifles 
al«>  m^ :  thllt^W'  li^rn  fr<%«  tbetn. ''  Thoiikfa  tfa&  book^  ithef efere^ 
i^/>ld';;a^  dlA'tftto'degr^fe  ansMlsingv  jet^  tlie  amnsibivbit<i$  Jctf  a  ycogr  ^ 
i^^^ahd^Uitteais  kiiid.  ,Dt  is  like  the  nster i^st  ¥iitWoibI|i)di'i4rai 
listiefi  to*ithe/gt)tfaip  j6f  soiae^,  pr  aread  4htt<  Ikta  df  >  fashianablt 
arrivld^fiiM  d#hisUiresiib  a-iuiDmiwi^pea  ..ItJaaBttoliacaiHait' 
itti4Gcdbypttni«ypl^y4mpr«^e||iebti:  lUii^iiindcrataiuinigrfindaa&tde' 

oli>^«i«ii^ ^  iCaKM d^isU^Wit^j ddigbtll  LKit > j^vaflii^^  ixici 

dlMft,at^^bi^^fttvi^t!f/i6itb0  jesMit^^  ^tiina,  a0irl^BaUt^{isiai»^ 
the  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  of  the  nmt^rials^^ioE^^ntkX)' 

Though  Cosmo  IIL  was  tbe -traveller/  he  was  not  the 'author 


TrmkiUy^fGoem  t^l^Ufd.  SSI 

,of  thenaf rative.  .  It  wa»  written  imder  his  clitectionf-  b;  the  «pni- 

fmnioitjD^ Md  joavi%9;£Soubt  Xoneocd  Mag&k^U^  "^W^^^^m 

oflhe^ableikt  iRea  ^hiB^ew^^  ^,e^Wn&j»fsi!^$^  fOi  ibe^v^^fd^ua 

dH &the^ md,' lihaiii  s^  mor^  to bia.hokiouj^tlm fH«Q4^i^d 

oor^espond^.  of  Ncneton'.and  Lsxdl  StHXi^»  .liifA^M 

yfriU^ii  cbmi|»iifiicate  ihe  ideas  ftBdafXip^esslQiif^^ithi(^)i  fJ^e^MMTM^us 

bbjec^nrisite4a>Kd^eo  by  him  fcadJefl^vin  htt  o>irii^ittV)(l^vm  $fowld 

AoobOeis  tiofe  had*  a  ^very  difieceiit  wor}L\  .Such  ;W«a^  lMtt» vMaga^- 

littli^t4ol)^ctv    He<ivrote  not  fer  .the  puhU<^  bat'fQi\hi»?|P!^ 

and  was  to  record  not  what  was  important  in  biil.^WQ:iB|rQ9tJout 

idbat  the  prince  would  be  best  pleased  to  peruse.     Hence  arises 

thr  foffkrty  of  die  4iarf ativer:    The  tesUure.  of  St  (^IJijr  pV0Tes> 

that  the  writer  was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  it^tOithe  iippiK>vd 

tta^.p^trectixmc^bi^  master ;  and»  acc^rdiDjglvs,  every;  pQ0^sioi&  i$ 

c^cfiiUy  rec(»ded«  on  which  .hi»  Serene;  HigoncuisdUpbjred^  or 

irajigiaed  he  displayed,  the  perfection  of  gopdbr»edipg  o^v^p^cift* 

Jiai*  grace  of  mannors^    The  motions  and  employments  of:  j^osnio 

dn  ea^  suobessive  day  are  detailed  with  the  utAiost  mJinii^t^nesf^ — 

wh^e  jie  said  his  prayers,  who  ylsited  him,  whom.  )i^.:yiMted^ 

whereifae  dine^  how  and  where  lo^e  spei^t  the  evening/   i&yen  on 

sao&'topic&  diere  was  no  lack  of  interesting  jmaitt^i^nor  <Qi>u]d 

a  iwriter  iiaVe  left  us  a  more  agreeable  legacy.than  ^ke|c)^9»  ji^f  the 

qpari  of  Qharfes  the  Second,  and  of  the  many '^nergf^tic^sii^oiigly 

mvrfcfid,  aiid  veny  vessatile  characters  that  figul'ed; in  i^i.  i.But 

GoBme- seemsi  neither  to  have,  known  nor  to.  have  CQ^red  abpnt 

theiiT'ohasraeters.    A  court  was  to  iu^  a  place  wberef fk  i^Unxb^r  of 

wdbdnrssed  people  meet  to  look-  at  and  bow  to  each  fttber^. ,  M9^ 

galoCQ)- thecsefdre^  waa  not  permitted  to  record  moi?^l  tha^  the 

namejB(;of  those  between  whom  and;  hia  master  clyilitiea>wi^p.0y-. 

fdianged*--  -.1  -     •    ■"'.      '  '- /-    -'■^■^''^   -• 

1'A  Ibmgner,  though  imperfectly  acquatnt^^  with:  ^jn^itur 
lions  of  a  country,  often  sees  them  under  pointy,  ^ftW^/iwM^ 
sddomior  neirec  occur  to  a  native.  .  They  IvW  ^^.iufan^J^have 
h^  1^1  the'  parts;  of  a  .system  constandyibefoTft  /m^iri]  e^ye^,  are 
Insdnsibla. to  its  pecnlikrities»  A  foreigocTi  0O<  the  nfth^sSw^t  is 
mtaiktly 'Struck  Hirith  all  ihAt  is  coiltnwy  to^  or:w|d^jr  ijifi^rent 
fcqm»  tmt  to  whichibe  has  been  acc«i«loi»ed^  HennfiiriA  a^giy^at 
xnoasiireilflow  ;tbe  pkaswre  abd  iostructibn,  iM'Ai  ^n^tO  bj^^umi 
mldGoodnts^df.  our:  own  •country  ,wntten  iby/i^U^gebs.oJ  TThe 
tiiaMlfi;o£  Gosfiio  do  iiot  {losseiss  this,  dbacacjbeffic^b  lSiltra0ti<Hy, 
He .  aeeii  ^h^terfcer^  ir worthy  of  being  seeo^  ;=  h^.  tdUsi  rm^,w)^^  he 
seb^  iai^  aom^mes  be;  evep  pluogeaiinto  abti€^»aiJat)t,^etiMis; 
bat  h^mevmr  thinks^  vigorbucJyi  ok:feeIfedee|^lyi;  ofn^  \ie  d^iely^he 
mtit» }  h^self  the  .trouble  ^pf  commtmicatiilg'  hlsi  tfadughts^  aiid  - 
fedingatxi'hisieaders*'  •.  '-'  '  ..  J  .-  ^j  i; 't-.  .-:-'.'i;; -.T,,,f:  --^ 
Cosmo,  as  the  heir  to  a  throne,  might  have  beto  expected  to 
occupy  himself  anxiously  about  whatever  related  to  the  stability 


58^  Traoeis  cf  CostA)  fhe'TfnrS. 

of  Ae  roy^l-  Aiinltyi  aridf  In  a  cdjinfrj  Which,  only  nrrte  yeart 
1>efore,  hadiby  its  convulsions  at^med  andastonkhed  the  woiMt 
^Bbuodaut  materials  for  reflection  ^ust  have  been  presented  ti6 
i^im'o  England  had  exhibited  (i  spectacle,  XO  wJiich 'fLnrope  haA 
seen  nothing  .similar.  She  had  abrogated  her  ancuent  constitn"* 
ilion  ;  she  had  expelled  hei:  legitimate  princes ;  %ht  had  plonged 
mto  all  the horrdrd. pf protracted  civil  war;,  tbeti^ 4ifte;:crQachii:\g 
jniider  the  scepi;re  (if  aU  usurper,  the  terror  of  yrliose  armspver- 
liwed  every  neijghbourii^g  potentate,  the  nation  and  the  army 
united  to  i^al  the  lawful  sovereign. .  Was  it  possible  for  a  man 
of  liberal  education  to  reside  in  a  countiy,  wnich  had' been  tl;ie 
jscene  of  such  di&traciions,  without' availing  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities of  observation^  to  develop  the  causes  of  suioh  extruordi- 
Jhary  event%  to'  distinguish  ihe  effects  which,  had  flowed  from 
t^em,  and  to  form  coi^ectures,  more  or.lcss  probable,  ^vitbVer 
jgard  (o  their  further  and  ultimate  consequences?  Tet,  strange 
to  say,  these. topics  seem  never  once  to  have  occurred, to  tbe 
mipd  of  the  ro^&l  traveller  or  his  companions.  This  .drcum- 
stance  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  little  progress  which  poliid^ 
pal  science  bad  then  .made  in  Europe,  and  of  the  inertness  ai 
tbo^e  feelings,  on  which,  no  less  than  on  intellectual  sagaci^v  the 
jmprpvement  df  that  most  important  branch  of  knosrl^dge  de- 
|idnds.  If  any  event  was  in  its  nature,  more  than  otl^^rs^  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  attention  of  mankind  to  ,the  Ifoundation  wi^ 
~^trucjture  of  civil  society,  it  wa^  the  internal:  dissensions  of  Kng- 
land  with  the  terrible  results  that  followed:  and  in  Italy  n^qre 
than  iiji,  any  other  country,  and  in  Florence  more  than  ip  ^ny 
other  part  of  that  Peninsula,  might  such  tran£»actions  have  bei»i 
expected  to  become  the  Uieme  of  profound  ineditatipn ;  for 
Italy  W£isrjch  in  historians,  and  among  tbe  Flprentines,  som^  of 
their  greatest  geniuses  bad  peculiarly  directed  their  attentioti  to 
|K)liticaI  philosophy.  BuV  in  the  seventeendi  century,  tne  con- 
tinent of  Eiuppe  neither  coniprehended  nor  inquire^  ipto.thie 
groat  Qvents  of  which  England  had  been  the  uie^tre.,  The 
subversion  of  the  English  throne  was,  forsooth/ .A^strangei  tin?> 
accountable  event;'  it  wasi  a  prodigy  of  wiclfedpei^;.  it  vrek  tlje 
offspring  of  pride  and  wantonness,  fostered  by  th^  abnndanpe  of 
.  tVt  country  in  ^all.  the  i\ecessaries  of  life;  It.  wa&,<a  pprpof  c^tbe 
capcioe  of  fortune,;*  it  was  afx  example,  of  th^  eXrtrata^nc^  of 
wnicha  people,,  who  pretended  to  judge  for  themselye$.  in  muf^tecs 
fdTreligion^r  were  .capable.  Such  were  the  views,  tlieo  entertained 
of  the  moit  instructive  spectacle  that  time  has  .yet  furnish^  to 
statesmen;  $p  superficial  in  those  days  were  .menu's  Jb^i|s.df 
thinking  o&  political  events.  With,  our  presfnt  fedii^»  9n^  Ml 
tb€^  t^resent  state  pf  knowledge,  we  can  scarcely  believe  thi^  a 
^dlunlQ  9hotuld  have  been  written  on  England  in  the  year  I66d^ 


eutnstanecS)  Aiid^dfcctflreitber  of  th^4jU4tqfUSt;ia»9  or  pP4^jr«vi9f^ 
iklxMi«t)f  d3te£BgIi9h'fil»QM,.  .•    •  ^      •  ..t-Vrn'  ♦'^ 

ddcitt)  dailghtet^oC  tlHf  Duke  of  Oisl^ns.  >«  fo  ithk  rfaa&db:^ 
ihclsQatiote^of  ^bet  bride  iif«re  not  icoivHik^.  '  H«^  MifaMitii  i»4 
Qbtty«d  hter  iirilfr  thebcqntf^  of  the  tmn^'of  JUmia  XiV^i.lHlr 
affeotk^s .  wei*^  ibr  Ch4rliH(  of  Loilrluift :  iK>  that  an  unfofi.-wi^  *Aii 
lioir  of  the  house  of  Medici;  bed'  «o  atlraolioM  eitliei*  for^  h^  hfAQi 
or  ibr  hvrt  'Vafrnfty. ,  Dom^stid  dMseasion'  iAp»a  the  ^latoral ;  ooMm 
qtiecice.'f  -Cdfimb,  iboogbpoaseffsed  of  many  piod  qptAhm^  vvliii 
BOtpitetilmrljr^fiiaMfiQdi  to.  exotic  love  in  a  bosom  nfot  i^nepo^fieiaM 
in  hi»  ifavoirr,'  Dt  to  ieommanid  ,tbe  respect  of  a'h]gh4)obfl^  0mA 
bighiyHQccompIisIled  M^omani  >  With  a  &ir  poitioa  of/sense^iMM^ 
with  respectable  attainiaeuts,  -he  was  grave,  devoat,  Austei«9«  Nia 
intellect  wlis  soikiewfaatr^k^qgiali ;  hkchavact<cpwb8<«viiha4i&enf  i^ggi^ 
and  liis.beBtquaUtieavnero  destitute  of  deeoFatioitsH  fiuchiirfaaobfldij 
was  btit  A  poor  domphMetioa  to  the  high-spirited  Piiaotfis '<£ 
.fVaiicef  ferthe  dta^ppokltinent  of  her  h^^aea  oCpowei*  aad^l^ealifl 
ofpasdocL  Thp-pwigre8flvoftiiBe»  instead  .<rf  bflngkig  aito»iwiiw^^ 
aggra^atedtheir  diBScfiaion&  At  last,  to  escape  from  tbemoM 
acandaloits  'seenes  of  domestic  strife,  Cofi$»o,  at  the  sti^estibft  t6f 
his/  fether,  travelled  into  Germany  alid  Hellaod.  -Upon:  liii 
return,  Rafter  a  y^ar^s  abaence,  he  atill  found'  His  honte  a  aea^l  ci 
aaretchednesB  andr disquiet^  so  that  the  9aa)einotiTes»  Mrhkb  lufd 
fbrmerly  weighed  wiftb  htm,,  induced  bin  as^eond  time  t^iestraag^ 
himtelf  from  it^  He' now  visited  Spain  and  PcHtiigal;  aiid,.bmf 
berkitrg  at  Cbranna,  set  sail  forEnghad  on  tbe  19th  of  -Afairofa^ 
1 66f  •  His  Voyage,  was.  toivar ds  its  end  not  very  prospestas.  Tba 
aa^ytate  of  the  ship,  miatidung  St.  Gneorge'a  Chann^^tiNt  :tdhie 
Bntish  Chamnel,  t6nnd'  himself  naexpectisdly  upon  iHe  Jaisli 
cbaslv  wbere  l:he  etate  of  the  weather. made* kadviilable'lWiliie 
Prhure*  to  laad;  This  aocM^it  «aiised  Goamo  4^  spemd  *t\w» 
dayss  M  'Kaiigaaie^  and  in  the'  naghfao^rheieyd  (  and  he  haa  tohi  Ua 
ha  ni«idch'iedaiceming'irelan4  as  could  be  e?jpec])ed  from  so^ibart 
aVt^.  ^'Icekmd  was,  at  that  time^  in>a)inosFe'Saivage'atdlie,'(lMi^ 
l»ab}5<,  thov  any  other  coantcv  itit  tfab  western  pants  of  £u^c^. 
Tilde  GbtlK^tc  popidaiiion  is  here  described  'as  living  aa  ami 
i^afaihlt'bqfHilsr^Atcbed,  sleeping*  ott  the  gvoiilid  on  moft^mfi^ 
«el<}bdi 'csifdying^tha  lui»ia|r  o£  bread,  and.  tobsistii^^iQbii^jr'  <m 
^h  and  coeMes;  ^  Ii^iieseehdiag  ibe  ^liUaiOifi  bis  i-emm  40*lte 
afaipi"  kayskhelttllrde^of^€ban^s4l]a<reis^  HigfaaM#|9tasaaA 

He&r  somtf  eabkiafwhidh  jierved  to  shell«r  poor  iriih,.  Att^m^Hime 
tiistSesi  of '  IveiaiMl;  *wlio  halve  nb  plaee«o>i%si>^pian/bitttttb«'bMe 
^efarlh^  and^  having  canafed  theas  ^o  be  ^rtoinaoitaed  ib^faMnosi^y 
%  ^Baoaseted  dbat  tJiey  Hmd  witlikiJibiwttdi^lMnaU.^*   Mmmg 


SM  TVoiwJf  of  Cosmo  the  Third. 

WM  ettr^mdj  scarce  ih  Irelaniii  imd  tke  oamaqp'cbnfiiated. 
prin^iptdlry;  |Ot:S|3«Dii^  4m  Tb6  aoBual  eitialttments;of^ttue 
Yiceroyare  ^timated;^trayi^ntry  high— Ht  no  Ifisg  Ipian^d^iO^ 
'  Ltiivicig  .Kingiftl^,  Cosmo,  after  visitiqg^  onei  of  iTi^ .  ^^X 
MinfAt^  «in?hredte  die]  tt' of' April,  fli  BtyaxwtlU'  Pi[)e<9(ptbf> 
fltvi  obsorMtiotls  which  tKcur  tivthe  book,»'A&r4s  AfSpeqiD^m^t^. 
the  ehuagetf'^htdh  take  piece  in  the  correntopiiudnB  ocmaQkltld^ 
or  l'att^^berhab£(y  iiithefr-fflighiotiilUe  modes  6f itajldiifi^d  AnipeoQ 
•en^^j^ticti  di^tieont<^nt^  are  generally  a)seribed^lo{tbb|XMreot]K 
of  the^^iii^  tod' to  the  preissuref  of  public  httrdcdia^ilisiw  di^ife 
of  Charles  a  contrary  iHode  of  rcirsotittg  wtdis  in  Mtki^i^mAf 


*^  sik9\fei'  Ikhmtmivmion  a  former  occasion  prone  tb'$edjtii6ni 
wd  that «piri£betng<aow> fostered ^b^  the  ioBtii^  or««;a}SS|,3^Ji|p^ 
4  iottl^slbkig  oohiraer^prodttoe«y  renders  them  obj«c(s{d(  i^^^dKi^ 
abte«ii9piciotii^i'  Ohe  iriferebce  may  perhaps  i  be  deluged  imvsk 
this  tilicttilflfetaa«ii^  efdiS^enee  bet\»ieeil  the  poUticalrnbeorjr; ofit^ 
aeveht^hth  fki)^  that  df  the  nineteenth  C6htury^th8t,auMienetlBa 
Scnai^^,  -hostiQtr  to  the  Measures  of  OovemimentipMvaifed  pUiv* 
c^MItyd^mdn^  The  middling  classes  of  society,  ^K^hereas>iM>^^i9 
ekist^.ctileifly  among  the  lower.  .    ?    ^ .  . .  ,  l.^oo  ,  (doi 

J*roW  Plyaioiith  Cosmo  went  to  Exetei-,  and  tbetice^td'l!Jd1?^ 
cbest^V^;  At  Dorchester  he  received  an  escort  of  c^i^Vi,M 
proteojtrhim  i^aiost  theTobbers  who  tbeix  frequented  that  aj^m 
tt^Ndfibpi^i^fffirriyed  in  safety  at  Salisbury,  proceeded^  on  wf^j^^^^ 
Londnpi.. '  TJibey'wlio  are  oiirious  in  the  details. of 'ciylprpnpp^ 
aions^^imik  find  some  smusement  in  the  ae^ounl  o^^  hi^  jipiu^giPI^^; 
fcff,  Jbmiiff^f  beien  received  with  great  reqieol  by.  the  im^i«»tf 
bodles'lif  rti«  several  p)aces^  through  which  he  pBs&ed|/^m>  baa 
reW'ai^^a  theh^cdn^tesy,  by  recording  in^bis  primceljiuABiMlii 
not  >^V  thitrffri^ogatives,  wfth  the"  nttittbers^'iiridoinadhffijor 
electibif  of  ih'eir  menih^rs.  but  alsothe  ipltedoirftf  ttf  d^ilP'Vafiow 
official  costumes.  It  might  have  been  ^lippdied; '  **r  «>^tt«* 
visit^o|.  mayors  and  aldermen,  even  tlibugh  arrk^'W  ittfVKS 
pr(d^/^f  %  ^  '^oid^n  chains^  must  have  been  irld!)Ufji^m|tfif^ 
extrie;iil$.  itOfa  foreigneir,  who  could  camnluni9atp  fiiijy 'Ifctfolj^ 
ao.  ij^ilcarpQetep  with'tbeae  who  thus  fp^pressed  th%,cesp^^^^ 
auch  cdreQttii|ou8'tvisits;fiUed<iip  no  smtU  rportipnlp^^he.  If^U]i;f 
hoiifsidf  ®o6no  intevert  jotiraey  he  made  in  M^lanif^^f^c^  tl9 
jttdg0JfMM  the  eomplacJenvp  witih^hioh>di^  particvabtv#.>9f  ^0i» 
are<deta1kd,^tb^'mu«t'hfeve  been  pecidiarlyr  la>his  taate<n.}^[m^if 
the  acciiracy  inferior,  with  which  the  eiviiities  skowii  to  him 
by  indtyiduais  are  specified.  The  account  of  his  Serene  High- 
-^     »,  .virit  to  Wilton  win  show  with  what  equal  care  trivial  things 


Triiv^ls  oj  Cosmo  the  TISrd.  SS4 

and  wbbderfiil  thin(|s-*Sl^neheiige '  and  a  dinaer  porty-^are 


^  </£i&]^  th  the'i&ofritngof  the  19tb,iii]^LbtdFeto!)p^bk«ttntftttiy'fcord 
Hf^rbc^ty  damie  with  their  eqi»}|p)ige  to  fetch  hir  higbo^stf. '  Mr.'Ber* 
iiii]rd  Ne^,  kheHflPbF  th^  ebunty,  with  hii  $oii,  ]N^^«.aIt>d^  i^ilh  them. 
^ish'2gh»e8s  got  itktothe  doach  with  the. first  raftittioaedv  fiid^tlm 
othet"^  fblloyrii^  dii  hbrstliiick,  he  weot  to  «ee  thut  celebrated  pieces  of 
a^ti(qiiUy,ifent  Mileaidiitan^froin  Salisbury!,.  <^l^  StOaeb^ngQ^'sup* 
pooed  t6  be^isiipuli^bre  or  a  trophy.  .  It  consists  of  v^ry  ^ge^s^nes, 
fftnoy^f  jn^Jdohare  >tbirty  feet  or  more  in  height,  ac)d  ten  jn- breadth; 
tibiefi^Wpgiplao^  Oji^eupon  another  in  three  ^ows  ip  the  form  of  a 
cfOM^n,  %f^' grossed  by.  other  stones  in  such  a  manner  th6t  the  cpaiiee- 
tipi^V  Q|9)<'ngjBt  them  is  not  discernibley'  whence  k  has  the  lippearahce  of 
a  bfjngiag  buil4h)gt'  Staving  alighted  there,  they  conversea  ^$ilriy'an 
hQ\ij^l  apd  then  re-entering  the  carriage,'  #cfnjt  to  \fi1tbn;  the  Country 
fioiise  ,of  tlie  ^arl  of  Pembroke,  situated  in  the  neighbourhbod  if  a 
amalV  village  of  the  ^itae  name.  Here  hli  highness  retui'ned  tho  ^isit 
6fa  yibui^g  t!inmarricfd  aaughter  of  the  earl  (another  be^ng  milrried  to 
thl^  fiarbn  Paufet)  and  drnied.  There  was  prepared  for  big  highness^ 
at  ttie  head^  of '  the ' table,  an  arm*chair^  which  he  insisted !i}{¥Mi. the 
yminjgl^dy  Staking;  upon  ivhich  tho  earL  in$taot)y  drc(w  jl^w^ird  im-' 
o(A^r  slMJlartee^  in  which  the  serene  prini^^  sat^  in  the  jiigh^s,t  place; 
afrtite  be^t  sittii^g  upon  stools:  H is  highness  obliged  the  earl  |o  itake 
tftepfaee  i).earest,t6  hi^n,.  though  in  his  own  house ;  and  there'vfefe  at 
Cable,  besides  all  his  hrghness's  gentlemen,  the  sHeriffaifil^veraf  other 
g9nHpfrl|fn,.^l,ail  sixteen.  The  dinner  was  superb,  ahd^  s^v^d  in  a 
|]^oblic;^yle;  they  remafned  at  table  about  two  hours..  Ii^'  the'  bourse 
pf^^^  i^ernoon,  his  hi^ljhess'went  dowh  into  the  garden,  and  entcfr* 
t^in^a  himself  ^  long  time  in  conversation  with  the  earl  Mdne;  and 
f^  it  w^s  b^arly  suh-:set,,he  widked  al^outr  the  garden,  through*  the  cea- 
t^^  bf 'which  floivs  ft  river  eaHed  the  Kadder,  whtch^  passes  oader  a 
bkid^e  OH  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  produces  trout  ioL  alMin(|ance« 
Uialn^hnfess  M'6|it  to  see  the  grotto,  roUgh^cast  with  |)amioe>  Iton^ 
and  co?.kI&itoUs ;  several  fountains  that^play  in.dijBi^j^n^  yf^JPil.  ^Pm^ 
loiiRiisinei^lybuii4  ^9^  well  for  pleasure  as  fpr  the  cpnv;enieqce;of  a 
fouBdiy;;.  aqd:thQ'«)9tiepark,  and  whatcve;^  else  of  tbc^le f^i:\j:i¥>,ijS  and 
agfjjfflbl?  tbf9  t^atUTfi  an4  character  of  the  country  aS^ril^v^H^^^^^^^ 
)ii^^^^t^  i$i|ew<  tb^  r^st  of  the  palace, i  which  is  richly  ornai^nented .  with 
WfiPyiJP'W^|??.9f.y^^^yH^^  and  as  eyening.noi^drew  nfeit^  ii^^nt'^^ 
to^Sfdi&ibu^y.  aWcomp^firied  by  the  same  persons  wfro.hitdUrttbqd'e^'bim 
m't}}e  porting.  'His  higliness  tbei^tit^dersbod^lhat'i^  g^6at'iicfn\tiei: 
pflaqesofthl.t)^ovih6e'were  a^feembledatthejiouse  ^fd^lady;^'#i. 
d^.of  il^1^  ^  fheyint^tidaito:  <btibie^  and 

seei i^T^  h!j^n'^ssf' Slip r ' be  Iherefere  «^ased Mt  to  'beLVignifisd ita> tlieni^ 
t6ar/'#itho\it 'i^kihg-thai trt)ublb,  hc.woiild  Ttslt.thcn^  Ibevplacb 
ifh^  ifirey'WM^';  '/fhia!be'dic^/'aridpa^^ihaV/an  fcoiai1;iaiAhdir>sbm- 
fiartVj'itandhitt  ratriagWhibh  tijne,  t^Q  pf  .(j^m  sa^gia^liSnglillicair 
wy  iadiftremy^ftiils V  &ult  eUietiof  {bSvinusfPt  Vf.i  <^jj(l>l9  }«ipgeni« 

'•'*'.' .     "...  -      .    • .         ,  •  .    •     \    .  •.        •    ■  .      .  ''''.',*    .Uf      •.         ■ 


Hilling. 'ittften  leave  oF^thteio^  lifl^tfclttfitedilooi^  OMsdriig  dtha^-umft 
hpur."     (P,  14f9— 151.)  .  »     . 


'  Fl Joshing  is  Bitnef^  the  onl^  novelty  -vi^iicli  his ' 
Highniess  remarks,  iti  the  course  w  his  journej^  from  tiie  «Kt«e« 
ini^y  of  Cornwall  to  the  metropolis.  **  The  mod^  ^  afig(in|^ 
here  is  very  different  from  the  coc^inon  Onet  "&»,  vfhetti  our 
£shermen  hold  the  hook  still  for  a  long  time  in  the'ssme  place^ 
these  keep  it  in  continual  motion,  darting  the  lind  into  the  Water, 
iike.tbe^sh  of  a  Whip,  then  drawing  it  along,  a  lew  paces, Hhey 
tbf ow  it  ki  afresh,  repeating  this  operation  till  the  fish  is  caught. 
His  astonisbment  was. also  excited  by  ^tie  great  nambers  of  cattl^ 
m  the  districts  through  which  be  passed  i  and  he  sjpfeaks  in  terms 
#f  h^gh  praise  of  the  excellence  of  the  inns,  and  or  the  abupdant 
fiipf^  of  provisions  which  theji^  always  aflbrde^,  Uncontp&ted 
JES  h  bur  superiority  p\et  all  other  countries  in  thi^  respect  at 

Ee^ent„  we  should  scarcely  have  dared  to  flatter  oursoh«8^  that 
e  accomnvodatipns  on  the  western  road,  a  century  and  hfilf  i^o> 
W»re  such,  as  fully  t6  meet  the  wishes',  and  satisfy  the  ivants  of 
aix  Italian  sovereign. ' 

On  the' 15th  of  April  Cosmo  arrived  in  London;  btit  fortune 
IriMned*  on  hie  debul ;  for»  te  he  has  been  careflil  to  inftlrm  us^ 
^ao»  little  punctual  or  anjcious  was  the  pei*sQ];i  who  had  the  care 
•f  Jjoohnding  fan  highness's dresses,  that  he  could  not, go  out  til) 
the  i  SCh,^  This  was  the  diief  misifortune  which  he  enc<Mintered 
ia  OQl^  isTfloid :  with  the  exceptioii  of  l^is  and  one  otiier  nBWdsy 
incident,  which  interfered  for  a  single  night  with  Im  bighiuttsa 
repose,  all  was  sunshine  and  prosperity^  a  canstant  interchangs 
ofcompHments,  visits^  -and  ereiy  kind'of  ervfllly*  The':ift*iin»* 
actions  of  each  day,  however  insignificant' Iti  fbeins^^  ar&de* 
tdted  with  exemplary  minuteness.  Cbstno,  Ibr  mstanc^  wss 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  morning  devotions,  secotd- 
uip^.to  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church,  and^  that  he  might  hftve 
Usur^  me  smpfose,  tot  serious  reflection,  generally  siq^iped 
•kme.  It. has.  not,  ho'wever,  been-  thought  sufficient  to  state  this 
tetts  mscefev  all :  eiEery  morning  and  every  evening  the  weighty 
iofiyrmation  is  repeated;  and  asiregularly  aa  Couno  ^ayeS  ov 
supped,  so  regularly  is  the  event  enrolkd  in  the  Baxsrative  ^  Im 
travels.  The  names,  too,  of  his  visitorB  aire  xecordisdf  eaeh  day, 
as  well  as  the  particulars  of  the  visits  wifh  wbich>he  b^tiovmd  dfi* 
fbrent  persons.  His  historian  seldom  omits  to  tdl  bs^  that  he 
dined ;  and  after  dinner  we  must  frequently  accompany  him  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  thence  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  '  How 
naforjtunate^  that  amid  all  this  gossiping  detail  of  what  he  did^ 
and  where  he  wenty  he  .  never  saja,  hears,  or  sees  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  writing.     The  description  of  the 


x»Fpfliiing  theelieiiuifif  at  IhequetitaTs  f^>MtB)eiilt,'iMagir^ 
«9  it  19,  k  ftlraofC  the  only  sketch  of  society  wfaaeli  die  volmte 
eont8ifl«. 

^'.H  7liat  chamber  of  the  qoeen^s  dpartmentSy  which  is  contiguous  lot 
tbe bed-chsanber,  14  ealled  the  closet;  it  is  furnished  wiih  sky-blue^ 
AuoDask^  eDsrespoodiiig'  with  the  other,  with  divisions  of  gold  Isce:  it| 
]»:4if htedi  «f! u» the efcniogby  dieodeliers^  which  are  suspended  firoia 
tlie.reef  t  aodjs  thea  iised«|ui  a  place  oramasenieat  for  their  nnjestiei^ 
and  ilher^iPe  Jhey  go  mip  it  every  evening  (unless  j^^rtipularly  pre<^ 
¥eati:d)  frsip  tbe4)>tber  apartments.  The  queea.sits  in  £iront  of  thc^ 
door^aiyl  eiot^rs  ia|o  conversation  with  the  ladies  that  happen  to  be 
tfiere,  who  form  a  circle  round  her  majesty,  ^tandiogi  and  discourse  onj 
difierent  subjects.  The  ambassadresses  are  very  efVen  present:  th^ 
ladies  of  the  other  ministers,  resident  at*  this  court,  and  more  frec[uent- 
ty  than  any  other,  the  wife  of  the  envoy  of  Portugal,  Habreii,  as  she 
iat>f  the  same  ebuntry  with  her  majesty;  neither  was  the  entertain- 
neiit  coi^iihed'Ca  the  ladies,  but  gentlemen  were  admitted,  both  sa- 
tiipea  and  fereigtttttv '(besides  the  vepresentaiives  of  sovereign  princes) 
wilhaitt  any  oSier  fbsnaUtv  than  a  respectful  i>beisaiiOB  io  their  ma-' 
jesties.  The  king  himself  and  the  duke  are  frequently  seen  there, 
seeking '  rdiief  ft^  more  weighty  eaveSy  hnd  divesting  tbemsdves 
awhile  ^  tiie  MMNraaiift  ef  royalty ;  semetiaies-  staadtnlr,  sosaetinte 
WiaikingShsmigh  theafartmeaa,  they  make  ibemselives  DiMWIiar.witli 
every  one,  talking  indifferently  both  to  the  public  ministeisjind  thf^ 
private  gentlemen,  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  on  any  other  subject, 
providea  it  be  unconnected  with  business  and  state-amnrs ;  those  to- 
pics   heing  always    reserved  fot  m   proper  and  seasonable  time.*^ 


CbiBio^  iralaed  to  r^iUinrit^  ill  every  dutgr  d^ 
tot*)iavB  beeM'  aaeidaaus  in.  visiting  all  Use  iwmarknbie  ol^'ts  im 
Lmidon^  They  w4i#  take  an  interest  in  the  topogoafdiical  kev 
€f  the  metvopolis)  may  be  pleased  with  his  desimptions  of  bovMs, 
rauares,  and  streets ;  and  sach  as  have  never  read  the  XjonAw 
^uide»  may  even  learm  something  from  thi^  iUthf ul  recoBd  of 
hi$^  royal  labours.  For  our  own  parts,  we  gladly  pass  dver  hmr 
acf  Qunt  of  the  Tower,  the  Temple,  St,  Paul's,  Whitehall,  Sl 
James's*  and  aU  the  localities  of  the  metropolis,  to  try  to  cdS 
aiit  SQmethipfiC  that  may  illustrate  its  manners  and  diversions* 
Qw.  tbealvi^  ^scbibitiona.  pleased  him  more  than  we  shoidd 
haive  easfieetedjfirom^  ItaMfia  prgqdices  and  habitsr-««  dear  proof 
of  the  eKC^eatoe  of  :f  he  actors  of  the  time,  or  at  least  of  ibeiv . 
siq^eviority  in  dte  easpeessiOA  of  natwad;  fe^ng  to  tiiose  of  otbeir 
oottBtries. 

**  About  mid-day,  his  highness  returned  home,  apd  dined  as  usoal. 
After  dinner,  he  recommenced  his  visits  to  the  ladies ;  going  towar^i 
evfSning-ta  the  King'a  Theatre,;  to  hear  the  comedy,  in  his  majestjf's 
box*.  This  .theatre  is.neaidj  of  a  circular  formal  surrounded^  inihe  mr 


its  t^raueU  if  Cosmo  ibf  Thkd: 

•f  jisilsi  fiirthefrMtrraenmviQdittion  of  tt>e. Jtdwt>mHi'fii«<liiiltiy>: 
who,  in  coBfonnity  with  the  fireedoai  of  the  ooimtrj»  Mt  tof0t|i|r,M|dtt*^ 
eriRiiiial^ij  i  a  largje  space  beioe  left  o«  the  groiind*floor  /or  tke  rest 
of  (lie  atnlienee.  '•  The  soenery  u  retv  Hght,  capable  of  a  greal  naby 
changes,  and  embelltshed  with  beautiful  hindteipes.  Beme  the  oo-* 
Biedy  himit  that  the  audience  may  not  be  tSted  ^h  making,  the* 
moit  delightfU  synorphonies  are  played;  on  which  aebowaiC'fDtt^y  per- 
ionK  come  eariy  to  enjoy  tMs  MpreeaUe  amuscft^wt*  Tift  cMNriUea* 
which  ne  actedt  are  in  prose ;  but  their  plots  are  ee*AHi^  ttoither 
onity  nor  regularity  being  obsenred;  the  authoila  harif^  m  Tiew,  ra- 
Aer  than  any  thing  else,  to  detcribe  accurately^the  passiona  of  the 
mptid,  the  Ttrtues  and  the  vices ;  and  they  succeed  the  better,  the  aaore 
tiie  players  thcfmselVies,  #hoare  excellent,  a^ist  them  with  actios,  and 
arith  the  enunciation  of  their  language,  which  is  very  well  adapted  Ibr 
die  purpose,  as  being  a  variation,  but  very  mu6h  confined  and  cartAil- 
€df  of  the  Teutonic  idiom ;  and  enriched  with  many  phrasea  Mid  wbrda 
6fd>e  most  beautiful  and  expressive  descriptionV  taken  both  from  an- 
cient and  modem  languages.  From  the  theatre,  his  hig|toess  raturoad 
home,'  and  rc/tiring  to  his  apartment,  supped  alone/*    (P.  190,  191.)    ' 


;  We  have  seen  that  the  specimen  of  English  singuw  with' 
which  the  Wiltshire  ladies  spontatieoasly  favoured  hia  higtwitHfl^ 
wais  iHyt  naudh  to  his  taste:  he  was  infinitely  bettei"  pleased  with 
our  dftncing.  ■       > 

.  **  The  wheie  of  the  morning  of  the  2Sd  he  passed  at  hoiM^  and 
#eiit  out  after  dinner  in  his  carriage,  with  Colonel  Gascoyoe  an«  Sir 
Castiglioniy  to  one  of  the  principal  dancing  sthoo^  of ; the 


tropolis,  frequented  both  by  unmarried  and  married  ladies,  who  ara  ia- 
iCHMi)ik!'by  the  masSeir,  and  practise,  with  much  ghicefiiiliiess  and  agi* 
lity,  various  ^nces  after  the  English  fashion.    Dancing  is  a  very  com» 
■tea  and  favourite  amusement  of  the  ladies  in  this  country;  every 
eteniog.  there  are  entertainfnients  at  diferent  places  in  the  oity,  at 
which  mpiny  ladies  and  citizens'  wives  are  present,  they  going  to  them, 
alone^  as  tbev  do  to  tht  rooms  of  the  dancing  masters,  at  which  iheie. 
are/requeiitly  upwards  of,  forty  or  fifty  ladies.    His  highness  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  several  dances  in  the  Elnglish  style,  exceedingly 
well  regulated/ and  executed  in  the  smartest  and  genteelest  manner  by 
Very  young  ladies,  whose  beauty  and  gracefulness  vrere  shown  off  to 
perfection  by  this  exercise. '  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  ladies  in  London,  who  are  not  prohibited  fren  walking 
in  t»»  streets  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,;  without  any  attendanca.  .  By 
day  they  go  out'onfbot,  or  inthfeir  carrisiges;  i^her  ninnf  with  inniis, 
or  without,  as  they  thiidc. proper ;  because  it  is  ^ot  Ae  ooslom  to  as^ 
lute  them  more  than  once,  not  even  in  the  Mall,  or  HydePurk^  al-j 
thou^  they  are  acquaintances ;  and  they  would  be  offimded  by  a  re-^ 
petition  of  the  salutation."      (P.  314,  315.) 

We  confess  we  were  not  aware  that  the  dames  of  Charles  the; 
Second's  day  excelled  so  much  in  dancing,  or  were  so  partbd  to 


if^  o)^Mf«p«A  to  m»ih  }ieMie^ill^the  «iiMle«  «f  gwrtiiyftnf  .tlwir 
pstthiiliy.;  On'iT'Ciibfiequent'  oceadiofi',  ^enhki  Sbrenfe  .Higb*> 
isesd'gMtda  children's  ball  at' Higbgate,  !he  again  exptess^t^ 
Kft  sitisfactton  with  the  EtigKsh*  style  oi  daricfnjj.  '  • 

•  Of  the  irio^e  masculine  amusments  Cosmo  describes  RliiAfti^ 
cock-fightina^  and*  horse-racing.  The  former  of  thes^  lias^  suP 
fered  moie  ^teratio^  i4  the  course  of  tlme.thau  the  latter  two^ 
Th^  manqer  in  whlc}i  it  ,was  then.  pi:ac(i^ed  will  aot  pw^  wlth^ 
tb^  approb>4tuw  of  )^  sgorUmea  of  tQrday.  ...       ..  ...,  ^ ,.  « 

*  •••Oh  firtt  diHering*the  park,  he  was  met  by  Prinfce  Robert,  Who  warf 
KfciSwtse 'come  thither  for  the  diversion  of  seeing  the  hunf»  '  After  the 
tfsual  cbfnjjliments,  his  highness  went  forward,  Prince  Robert  reniaiAi 
ftig  in'the  place  appointed  for  him  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  k  $iag<^ 
anttle  raist?d  fVbm  the' ground,  which  is  the  same  where  the  king  standi 
to  feeje'tjhfs  amusement.  When  the  hnntsmen  had  stretched'  out  the? 
nets  aft^  the  German  manner,  inclosing  with  them  a  cbniSfderabfe' 
apace **bf  land,  they  let  the  dogs  loose  upon  fo&r  deer  which  weffe'con-^ 
fined  there;  who;  as  soOn  as  they  saw  them,  took  to'flight ;  bqt  as  they 
had  liot  the  power  of  going  which  way  they  pleased,  they  Van  ronntf 
the  nets,  endeavouring^  by  various  cuoning  leaps  ta  ^ve  thems^es 
from  bein^  st0[yed  by  the  dogs,  and  continued  to  run  iaihismani)t|{ 
ibr  some  tiipe^  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  till  at  last  the 
Ifbntsm^n,  that*  they  might  not  harass  the  animals  supi^r^uoasl^, 
drawing  a  certain  cord,  opened  the  nets  in  one  part,  which  wbs^pfe^ 
)MK^JSjf»r^tbatf{uv|^c^  |um|  1^  tbai  4^er  at  Uhi^tjr,4n»  cuicppe/^ 

^.  sjitls^s,).  :,  .  „  _.    ,  ^ 

'T&e  d^dri|)t!cBi  of  onr  countrywomen  is  executed  with  xdore^ 
^frit  th^ki  ahy  other  part  of  the  book.  It  pleases  as  well  Bv  liie 
peculiarity^  of  one  or  two  of  the  traits  which-  are  mentioneoi  a$ 
ay  the' wai'mtli  and  cordiality  of  the  euJogy.  '  . 

ft 

'"  The  wdmen  trf"  London  are  not  inferior  to  the  men  either  in  sta- 
ture or  in  beaotY,  for  they  are  all  of  them  handsome,  and 'for  the  most: 
partly^  with  wacfc  eyes,  abundance  of  Ught-coloured'hair; 'and  i' 
nfeatAeM  Whfeh'fs  eftreme,  tlieir  only  personal  defect  being  their,  teeth; 
which  'are*  ntrt,  peneraHy  g)eaking,  very  white,  lliey  Ifve'with  ^H'  thfe 
Ift^ftrtyttef  th^'diistom  of  *e  country  authonze?.  This' custom'  -dls-' 
pifesljii  #W1ftiA  rfgofcms  ctmsltalnt  and  reservedness  wfilcbfere  praft- 
fbeiby  tfce'i^^n  »f  othei*  cou/ftries>  and  th^y  go  whithersoever  the^ 
jlhme,  dIHer  alone,  or'lii  cdmpany;  and  those  of  thelovrerbrderfrc* 
foently  |^  Imy  far  as  to  play  at  hail  publicly  in  the  streets.  They*  a^^- 
yery'^ebd  »f  paj^ng  respect  Id  foreigners,  and  in  society  shew  Aem  i| 
v§^  deal^f  coutftesy  and  attention.  The  slightest  possible  introduce 
tion  is  sufficient  to  be  admitted  td  their  conversation,  on  the'  same 
terms  as'their  countrymen  and  relations^  whq,  on  their  parts,  behave 
to  them  with  the  greatest  modesty,  holding  female  honouring  the^high^ 
est  respect  and  veneration.  ^Th?y  do  not  easily  fall  in  love,  i>or  throw 
'themgefve%  into  the  arms  of  m6n ;  but  if  they  are 'smitten  by  Iheamo^ 
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roas  pasrioD,  they  become  infatuated,  and  sacrifice  all  tlieir  substan<^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  object,  aad  if  he  deserts  theiD,  they  are 
sunk  into  great  despair  and  affliction.  Their  style  of  dressing  is  very 
elegant^  entirely  after  the  French  fashion,  and  they  take  more  pride 
in  rich  clothes  (which  are  worn  of  value  even  by  women  of  the  lowest 
rank)  than  in  precious  jewels,  all  their  expense  in  the  latter  article, 
being  confined  to  pearls,  of  which  they  wear  necklaces  of  very  great 
price ;  consequently,  pearls  are  in  great  esteem  and  request  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  remarkably  well  informed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  reli- 
gion they  profess;  and  when  they  attend  at  the  discourses  of  their- mi-' 
nisters  or  preachers,  they  write  dawn  an  abridgement  of  what,  they 
say,  having  in  their  letters,  abbreviations,  which  facilitate  to  thein  and 
to  the  men  also  (thanks  to  their  natural  quickness  and  the  acuteness. 
of  their  genius)  the  power  of  doing  this  with  rapiclity ;  an4  t|iis  they  do 
that  they  may  afterward  avail  themselves  of  it  in  the  controversies  and 
disputes  which  they  hold  on  religious  matters.  Such  and  so  great  is 
the  respect  which  the  English  entertain  for  their  w^oien,  that  ra  their 
houses  the  latter  govern  every  thing  despotically,  roaming  themselves  fear- 
ed by  the  mei^  courageous  as  they  are  on  other  occasions,  and  of  a  most 
manly  spirit,  ^nd  valiant  in  war,  both  by  land  and  sea,  tp  fi  degree,  that 
amounts  almost  to  rashness.  The  truth  of  this  remarjc  may  be  seen 
by  recurring  to  the  history  of  the  times  when  they  have  been  goyerued. 
by  queen^s,  who  have  reigned  over  them  with  an  authority  that  was 
absolute,  and  more  decided  than  that  of  kings  themselves."  (  P.  399 
-401.)  . ,.     ' 

The  irien  are  painted  in  less  favourable  colours :  we  aire  defi- 
cient in  grace  and  politeness,  proud,  phlegmfatiCy  insoknt,  and 
uncivil  to  foreigners.  The  propensity  of  the  people  to  express 
dissatisfaction  witli  the  measures  of  government  is  branded  as  a 
proof  of  a  vicious  qature. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  author,  instead  of  a  general 
dissertation  on  our  national  character,  had  given  us  portraits  of 
some  of  the  many  illustrious  persons  whom  Cosmo  was  daily 
meeting.  In  general,  however,  the  name  comprises  tbe  whole 
of  the  information  that  is  communicated  concerning  any  indi- 
vidual. Lord  Clarendon  ^whom  Cosmo  did  not  meet)  has  the 
good  fortune  to  have  a  wnole  sentence  appropriated  to  him. 
"The  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  lawyer;  his  first  employment 
having  been  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he  was  well  versed  in 
every  thing  except  polite  learning ;  he  secretly  professed  the  tenets 
of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  but,  in  appearance,  adhered  to  the  es- 
tablished reliffion  of  the  kingdom.''  It  is  curious  that  a  minister^ 
the  great  blot  in  whose  character  and  administration  was 
the  tyrannical  policy  which  he  followed  for  the  suppression 
of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  should  be  accused  of  adhering 
privately  to  that  sect,  which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  extir-^ 
pate.    At  the  moment  of  Cosmo's  visit  to  London,   Claren- 
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doiY  and  the  Pre&byterians  were  alike  odious  (though  for  very 
difFereht  reasons}  to  the  English  parliament;  and  the  parlitf* 
nienta.ry  invectives  against  both,  may,  Ijiave  given  rise  to  the 

niistakeM  *      .  i  ' 

Cosmo  Y^it^  the  qelebrate^.Bojfle  more  than  once.  He  telU 
us  .wh«(.^9j(Iie^§|)e.wed  him,  but  npthing  of  Boyle  himself^ 

**  'THis^eKfl^rti^  vHti'oniy  reduced  to  practice  his  observations  ott 
natural  philosdplfy,  iii'ihe  clearest  and  most  methodical  manner,  re* 
jectin^  the  assistance  of  scholastic  disputations  and  controrersies,  and 
satisfyiilg'th^  curipsity  i^ith  physical  experiments,  but,,  prompted  by 
his  naVuiral  goodness i,  and.  his  anxiety' to  communicate  to  nations  the 
most  remote  and  iddfatrouis  the  information  necessary  to  the  knowledge 
of  Goa^  caused  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  Oriental  languages  to 
be  printed  and  Circulated,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures ;  and  has  endeavoured  siill  further  to  lead  the  most  rude 
and  vicious  to  moral  perfection,  by  various  works  which  he  has  him* 
self  composed.  Indeed,  if  in  his  person  the  true  belief  had  been  united 
with  the  correctness  of  a  moral  life,  nothing  would  have  remained  to 
be  desired ;  but  this  philosopher,  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
heresy,  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  true  religion^ 
knowing  the  tloniian  Catholic  church  only  by  the  controversial  boqk^ 
of  the  Anglican  sect,  of  which  he  is  a  most  strenuous  defender,  and -a 
most  constant  follower ;  his  blindness,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  no 
way  compatible  with  his  great  erudition.  He  shewed  his  highness, 
with  an  ingenious  pneumatic  instrument  invented  by  himself,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Christian  Huygen  of  Zuylichem,  many  beau- 
tiful experiments  to  discover  the  effiect  of  the  rarefaction  and  com* 
pression  of  the  air  upon  bodies,  by  observing  what  took  place  with  ani- 
mals when  exposed  to  it :  and  hence  may  be  learned  the  cause '  of 
rheunaatisms,  catarrhs,  and  other  contagious  disorders  produced  by  air» 
and  of  various  natural  indispositions.  It  was  curious  to  see  an  experi* 
ment  on  the  change  of  colours :  two  clear  waters,  on  being  poured  into 
one  another,  becoming  red,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  red,  be- 
coming clear  again;  and  the  experiment  of  an  animal  shut  up  in  a 
vacuum,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  air.  There 
was  an  instrument  which  shews  of  itself  the  changes  of  the  air  which 
take  place  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  wind^  rain,  cold,  and  heat,  bv 
means  of  a  watch,  a  thermometer,  a  mariner's  compass,  and  a  smuT 
sail  like  that  of  a  windmill,  which  sets  an  hand  in  motion,  that  makea 
marks  with  a  pencil  as  it  goes  round ;  there  was  also  another  instru* 
ment  of  a  most  curious  construction,  by  means  of  which  a  person  who 
has  never  learned  may  draw  any  object  whatever.  He  shewed  also  to 
his  highness,  amongst  other  curiosities,  certain  lenses  of  a  single  glass^ 
worked  facet-wise,  which  multiplied  objects :  a  globe  of  the  «moon  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  and  sevcfral  other  things  worthy  of  attentibn. 
Having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  the  roost  agreeable  nianner^  and  ft 
being  now  near  noon,  his  highness  returned  home  j  and  there  came  to 
dine  with  him.  besides  his  own  gentlemen,  my  Lord  Huntingdon,  Sir 

^  CHfibrd,  and  Hcniy  Nevil "    (P.  291^298.) 
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iSA  Travds  tf  Cosma  t^  T9difd. 

'  The  frivolity  of  speciWng  what  combany  Cosma  %Ad  to 
dinner  is  more  apparent,  but  is  not  in  reality  greater,  dien  1^ 
more  solemn  impertinence  pf  the  preceding^part  of  thequotatioii : 
pbilosof^ical  phenomena,  when  so  seen  and  so  described^  are 

tteretricktffor'tbedivei^skm  of  fuU.^vowR<3Uklii^ 

The  principal  iAifioyanee  in  pelwniaj^  this  Mtnite  'anses^Vrom 
the  excessive  minuteness*  with  which  the  marifis  of  dnli^^vibewn 
or  received  by  Cosmo,  are  related.    For  Example :   . 

^  After  dinoer^  faafin^  received  previous  intimatioa  of  the  ecMiuDiff 
of  the  Doke  of  York  to  visit  htm,  and  exchange  eompliiDeDts,  h&  high* 
ness  went. down  stalirs  with  his  attendants,  to  be  ceady  for  hls^royal 
Iii^bnes^'s  arrtvaU  who,  hoviog  alighted  from  his  carriage,  along  with 
two  of  his  gentlemen,  was  received  by  theaer^ne  pHn^r^  adtUte  dis- 
tance fVom  the  door  of  Uie  house,  and  their  highnesses'  gentlemen  go- 
ing first,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  properly,  aseedded  the  atajn^ase. 
Ja  ascctndtog  ttia  siaivs,  as  well  as  at  the.  enAfatoe^  4fafe  most  d«liiate 
respect  andpoUtenesa  were  observed;  the  pvinee  turni|[ig  towar^^Ae 
doke,  and  whe». they  reached  the  top,  they  entered  the  mrawinj^room^ 
irhere 'aU  the  geodemen,  being  drawn  up,  bowed  an  they  pass^  ta  bis 
aerene  highAess's  apartment,  where  they  remaiiied  u%  tanv^jsaliMiL  for 
a  -considerable  time,  walking  up  and  down.    On  disparting^'  ti^  duke 


ly  in  descending 

ascehdin^,  and' accommmied'hisr  roya!  highneiis  oift  of'Vti^Wb&^af  th^ 

house,  lind  remained  mere,  tfaeitgh  the  dnke  was  Sr(6ry  r^yfriant^  lt» 

m  the  carrMge  drove  off."    (P.  WS,  Id*.)       '         •.      :    .-  k.. 

'  '  !•■.*•  ■     •  ■'*<■■•''     '-'  •'    '-' 

This  detail  of  ceremony  mi^t  meve  been  exmsed  i^  oncet 

mihike  aff^re  ofi  tM  T^^^  w  ^9  gu^  ^?<4»  H-Bfit^  tliat  evjof  on 
the  qon^inonest  occastona  Cosmo  puts  our  pfitieiioe^tb^  cjggaliy 
aev|t«^  tri^l.  tkismo  visits  Colonel  N^vif  at  ^.  |?<^i^^geat. 
Acppr^iflgly,,;";,  ''    ,    ;..;"i'..i;,,  ;,to.  i. 

f'(  OftiaMghiing^Qiiijhis  csunrjage^  he  was  atta^diad  AO' his  apurtasml 
Vy HfiM|r^;))avil,  ibaiO^ionrf,  and  bis  tm^i  99mn:^}^'Mmiii9  .th«ir 
obemail^jtfthiiilf)  D(9»  hif^ii^^  pa#§d,.OA  im<i|«dia^  tp  tb^«Uo(m^ 
wjhare  J56^^I^rty(^;fe«o,  i^Vjghf^H  ao^  thi^  mf^of  f^e^fuAc^ei,  io^hom 

fc^pii4^if««w#wWt^iHWd^  w 

conversation.  At  supper-<timef  his  highness  mok  the  wite  of  the  cq« 
]onel  bytb^  hsbai,  iiitd  tfaie g^em^qV  hk'ttteti^Q^  the Wt daggb^ 
ters, '  walkfn^'i<!rt^i^d$'.the  rdoi!&  tU  whfiKh  tMf  ^les  ^i^  Ui6ilii  and 
the  higher  places  b^ng  left  for  the  ladies,  by  Way  oJT  sM^ipg  them 
the  most  re8pe,ctAil  politeness,  his  hi^^ess  lar  doirn,  (md  withnimlbf 
gentlemen  df  his  retinae,  the  colopel,  and  Henry  Nevii ;  'his  tw|i  soni 
supping  in  a  room  provide^  for  that  pui^a  wiA  Thomas  Piatt,  and 
others  of  his  highness'a  suHe.  The  supper  was  ^lendidly  arranged 
fod  noUy  served,  and  they  q^ent  almost  two  .hoars  at  table.  When 
«upper  was  over,  hia  highness  and  his  attandantu  went  buck  to.  thfiir 
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44)i|rtai9BC8,  andlbe  wif» and  daughtert  of  tbe  cdoad soon aftemmli 
retired  to  rest. 

"  Having  heard  mass  on  the  morning  of  the  16th|  in  his  own  apart^ 
ment,  his  highness  went  down  sxairs^  and  strolled  with  Henry  Nevfl 
through  the  gfouads  into  which  the  grove  around  the  house  is  aivide^ 
imd  returning  into  the  principal  walk,  which,  being  continued  in  a  d^ 
jcect  lime  with  the  g«te«  renders  the  prospect  of  the  country  which  tec^ 
minateS'  it  much  more  beautiful*  He  viewed  the  most  considerable 
parts  of  the  villai  and  then  returned  to  his  apartment^  where  breakfast 
waa  prepared  with  a  magnificence  and  elegance  equal  to  that  of  the 
{^receding  evening's  supper.  The  colonel's  wife  and  her  two  daugh^ 
ters,  the  gentlemen  of  his  highnesses  retinue^  Colonel  Nevil,  and  Hennr 
Jiia  brother,  sat  down  to  table,  and  the  same  formalities  were  obsenrei. 
as  the. evening  before.  Thpy  passed  some  time  at  table»  drinking  re* 
j»eatedly^  in  several  sorts  of  Italian  wine,  aopording  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  ladies ;  and  they^  in 
tbeir  tun^  repliedl  in  the  most  affable  manner  to  the  polite  attentions 
which  they  had  experienced.  When  the  tables  were  removed,  whilst 
preparatioBs  were  makitrg  for  his  departure,  his  l^hness  paid  his  de- 
vninrtO'the  ool<mel%  wr&  and  daughters,  te^  whom  he  aho  i^ade  tfab 
moH  paMfouior  ndcno4i4edgmeirtt  for  the^  kindness^  aiid^04rdiatity  wiA 
whictetlwy  had  redeived  him,  and  d&nAie  pleaaure  he  tod  enyoyeit  ift 

It  may  have  been  very  Dleasing  to  Cosmo  to  peruse  sttch  desfc* 
tariptions  of  his  learned  politeness,  but  with  such  a  pleasure  other 
readek^  are  little  Inclined  to  sympathise.  May  not  this  book  have 
%een  composed  and  carefiiliy  deposited  among  the  treasures  t€ 
the  Laurentiaai  Library,  to  serve  as  a  polite  instructor  or  a  raa^ 
iraal  of  good  breeding  for  the  future  princes  of  the  House  of 
TnscanyT 

After  a  month's  residence  ih  the  metropolis,  be  made  ah  ex^ 
enrsion  to  Newmarket,  where,  besides  being  present  at  twi 
raees,  and  walking  with  the  king,  and  mounting  on  horsebaci:^ 
«nd'  divers  other  feats  of  eaual:  importatice,  he  sav^  his  majesty 
%iDiich  for  ihe  king's  evil.  JThis  vras  a*  ceremony^-^a  eeremonr 
too  performed  by  a  sovereign,  and  as  such  merited  and  attracted 
his  royal  highness's  careful  observation ;  but  as  the  cereisionT 
is  one-  of  a  cnrious  nature,  we  read  his  description  of  it  with 
more  pleasure,  than  we  have  found  in  the  generality  of  his  detaihi. 

*'  When  his  majesty  was  informed  that  all  was  ready,  he  went  froija 
his  chamber  into  a  room  adjoining,  where  was  placed  on  a  table  a 
^Ewdiien,  on  which  lay  the  prayer-book,  appointed  by  the  Anglican 
fituAl,.fer  the  use  of  has  RMJealy.  Am  soon  as  he  appealed,  and  at  It 
Signal  given  by  hiia^  the  two  assistant  ministers,  dresaed  in  tbeqr 
4HirpiiceSj(  began:  the  prayers  with  a  great  appeal  ce  of  devils 
lien;.  Us  Ughaesa  standing,  while  thev  were  read,  in  another,  roonss 
&oqi  which,»  when  the  sennce  was  fieiabed^  he  parsed  into  the,  rooBiiij^ 
which,  tfiose  who  were  afflicted.  «>i«b  jthe  king's  evil  wece  assemU^ 
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fiir  the  purpose  of  obfenriog'die  eeremonyy  firmn  the  side  of  the  door 
which  led  into  the  room.  A  carpet  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and 
upon  it  was  a  seat,  on  which  the  )aog  seated  hiinBdiC  and  c^trtain  invo- 
cations in  the  English  language,  taken  from  the  prayeE-bbbk,,  having 
been  read  by  one  of  th^  ministers,  his  maje^  began  the  ceremony  of 
touching  the  patients  in  the  part  affiscted.  Tnese  were  conducted  into 
the  king^s  presence,  one  at  a  time,  and  as  they  kd^t  beifoi^'htm,  he 
inched  them  with  both  his  hands;  afler  which,  without  ftitetfering 
-with  the  others  who  came  after  them,  each  returned  to  his  ibrmer  sl- 
'tuation.  This  being  over,  the  minister,  kneeling  with  alt  'the  bye- 
fltanders,  the  king  alone  remaining  seated,  repeatedsoiHe  <Aher  prayers: 
after  which,  all  rising,  the  diseased  came  c^ain  in  the  same  ord^r  as 
before,  to  his  majesty/who  put  round  thejr  nedcs  a  ribboq  of  an  azure 
^colour:  from  which  was  suspended  a  medallion  of  gold,^ stamped  with 
'his  own  image,  in  shape  and  weight  resembling  an  Hungarifin  sequin. 
The  whole  ceremony  being  ended,  the  king  returned  to  his  chamber, 
and  his  highness  to  his  quarters,  and  dined  as  usual."  '  (P!^}5,'216.) 

From  Newmarket  Cosmo  went  to  Cambridge,  and  tj^etice  to 
.Oxford. ,.  4^t  the  two  universities  be.nuist have  enjoyed  tbf^  bene- 
^t  of  very  &jth£il  guides;  for  each  college  is  described  sepa^ 
irately :  its  founder,  its  building  the  number  of  its  menijbers^are 
all  specified;  in  abort, , every  circumstance  which  nobody  tliipks 
it  worth  while  to  r;emember.  The  most  remarkable  evifut^hi  the 
-coarse  of  hia>  excursion  happened  at  Northamptoi^  /^^P^  ^he 
.arrival  of  hisrhighoes^  the  bells  were  immediately  fung  for  joy ; 
andi  being  well  tune^  the  sound  of  them  was  very  agreeable  ;*' — 
but,  alas  leyil  treads  upon  the  heels  of  good;  foiv  ^^  the  ranging 
being  continued  a  great  mrt  of  the  night,  they  proved  i^  great 
interruption  to  sleep/'  On  his  return  to  tiondon,  ne  visited  and 
jdined  as  usual.  To  the  curious  in  dinner-pieces,  we  recommend 
ftbe  account  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the.Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  also  that  of  the  dinner  at  the  house  of  hi&JSerene  High- 
ness, which  the  King  honoured,  with  ^  his  presence.  Aifter  a 
residence  of  about  eleven,  weeks  in  the  kingdom,  Cosmo  took  his 
departure,  with  the  pleasing  recollection  of  having,,  on  every 
occasion,  shown  himself  the  very  pattern  of  good  breeding. 

Cosmo  was  devout,  as  well  as  polite.  Accordingly,  more  than 
fiftv  pages  are  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  the  stute  of 
religion  in  England ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  following 
aectoin  their  rorder.  . 

'  "  Protestants,  or  those  of  the  Established  Religion,  Puritans, 
Pr^byterians,  Atheists,  Brownists,  Adamites,  Familistgor  the  Family 
'ofLove,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Indepradents,.  Fanatics,  Arians,  An« 
'tisoripturisis,  Miilenarians,  Memnonists,  Enthusiasts^  Seekers,  Sabba- 
:tarian8,  Antisabbatarian8>  Perfectionists,  *  Fotiniaos,  Antitriiiilariaof, 
.SotptirSt  Tremblers,  or  QuakeM,  Monarchists  or  Fifth  Monarchy- 
Jtfen,  Socioians,  Latitudinarians,  Origenites,. Deists,  ChiUaats^ -Antinp- 
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mians,  ArmeBiaoty  Quintinittf^  Raaleriy  and  Levellers.**    .(P.41S, 

418.) 

This  part  of  the  book  is  merely  careless  and  inooherent  conn 
pilation/  Who  'w6uld  expect  to  fibd'  the  follbwihg  opitiions 
assigned  as  the  papuliar  tenets  of  "the  Deists?         *' 

**  That  God.l^e  Father  .bad  gpvefoed  the.vx>rld  frpoi^  ttje  time  of 
Adam  tpU  the  birth  oP^eaus  Chriftt,  and  tb^n  fe^igDed^^h^j^ov^rninent 
to  t^  Son^  wbo-i^Wi  gov^ri^Sp  aod-wjULppntinue  toggvern  it  till  the 
Qoming  pf  the  Holy  Ghosts,  wb^  from  that  tim^^  will  hav^^be  charge  of 
govierfHDg  afid>direeti^g  the  pepple  of  Qo.d^  .(P«  ^T^  .  p  'r^  . 
*  ItM§  only  in  a  Tery^  few  passages  that  «iny  jnention  is  t»ade  of 
matters  connected  tetth  th^  frame  of  i^dciety,  dr  the  political  con- 
stitution: yet  in  the^e  few,  iabnndant  mistake  oectfr.  •  'Great 
Britain  is  [Apposed  to  be  dividecl  iilto^Enghcnd/  GbM^^iIt;  and 
W^les,  and  to  contain  seventeen  hiindtbd  ahd  tweittV  j)^ishes. 
The  Judges  and  lawyers  are  said  to  be  exel tided  by  d^toni' from 
the  6i*der  of  nobility.  The  king  cannot  imprfsew^  Aftj^  ofl©  with- 
ottt^he  advice  of  two  Judges  beloiigi^^  is&^i^\  |^&risW»W4he 
accused;  and'  ties^e  two  judges,  in  the' invent  ^kk  ^ttid:al  by 
the^iibei^Or  ffibunai,  are  condemned  »to' psy^KWfe'  fioi^S"lbr 
everV  houi"  dhring  which  his  impri66fiitleiit  IM^. :  t€lii^lP<etTors 
liiignt  be  6f  ^rave  cohcei*ti  in  a  book  Iktefd  td  ttftfii^tnh^dtteh- 
■  "nkihg  readers,  andlb  be Mtj[uot^'^a^-' 
ratitri^s.  In'  a  Wbt'k  like  l^isj'^e^ 
i^ihistlru^titfg  it  dn  any  sabjedt'^lMit 
rcfectSotf  br  rer^earch,  they  are  altoge*^  hirtttlesls/  >  '  ^«'« 

Go^mo,  dbtring-tbe  short  iime  he  r^miiin^  4n' Sttglmd,  ^aw  % 
grea1f*Vfiriety  <^  t^bjedts  atid  pei-sbtts  •  ftnd  th'eiifi6rttf»€rfJ«|b§*boJc 
cbhsistal  rtfifej^^ienting^u^  tvith  h  f&lthfuPdecount5dfi<iM«th«t' he 
did>and&nthdt'h6)earited.  Ifh^  neiiber^eai^A^.^fid^^aM  any 
thi^Jl  6r  'coifirs^qu6he6,  the&ult  niuM  b^Mid'^'ih^i^iw^kff  4he 
travSler  aM,  tfdtf ^  of  the  narrator.  W  mW  *ave  '^i^>ifcd«nrftoi«t 
against  the  latter,  it  is^ohly  thht  he  hasfVi^aSti^'sd  Wldnj^Wmfc  on 
trifles.:  \'''  -^r   ''' '  '        -*       -' '  -'•"  m  ■■'''     •^JJw /.n>  i  />r^->^ 

Though  thi^  ^(rt>rk  citnnotbe  i-egarded  as'ailyi  Kddkidli>i^^ur 
literature ; 'it  is  yet  kixxxioixiifeMtdt^^iyiX^i  iiifeid  the  ptti^isher 
has'dd^hb  w^Il  to'^e'ittd'iher'^oridi  '^Pdi'hdpslt  i»Mb^€fti$t|slfrQC- 
idve  illtistratibA'of -this  s^^dfi^  tf  ^  k^Ji^fMg^Hi^liHn]^  aijattired  by 
travelling,  even  where  thetraveller  is welldispdi#dlMDl4lUiil8trtotls. 
In  nine  case^  out  of  ten,)  he  e3^cif^s  qjo^jt  tus  ey^^jinj]  Iqcomo* 
tive  faculties.^  The  Qiimer<ii]S  plirtes,  Witl^^wliiob  tlnsi-volJumerifr 
enriched,  render  it  ^  least  aA  ^egailtipiiece  jot^^i^tiirpTpr  the 
table  of  the  drawing*room ;  and  •  tRfaf^nan»tiv% '  ao  ^xifyk*  aecom- 
puniment  for  the  ornamental  part  of  the  pdUicatioiry  will  make 
^sccellent  reading  for  the  idle  half  hour  which  preceded-  dinner^ 
when  all  the  guests  are  not  'Mceedhigly  punctwu. 
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ON  EMBLEMATIC  AND.  CBRONOLOGICAL)  PROPHECIES* 

!An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelatlmif  ^c.  "By  tfte  llev<  Henir 
Gauntlet,  Vicat  af  OIney.     Second  Edition,  8V6.    Hatchardi 
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Am  uncommooly  iiuia«rou»  apd  very  ;^^QS9f;i^^  ilkt  lofi  ^dlr 
•criberiidftracmtniteB  tlleextea^^A9d.d9g;ree;.Qf<)p«]^so^sl  rasp^ot 
V^bicbitbeaatiiar  of  this  wo^Jk:  haaacqiiirQfl.:  tW.woricitoalf  affords 
ample  jnternol  proofs  of  his- piety,  goqd  $m^and  iac^^^; 
His'  wti09pr^^Aem»  t^  Jh9i  ppc^be^^  i«Ji#tbf r  fi4fiUeii,^rex« 
peeted:tobeao,.are  moMly  d«pp^Md  bf^^rien^aMe.^aatjmeifmit 
and  Wh€»^  be  diflfears^from  thea9^»  i(  19^  witb  dt^e  ip^jp^^y  and  fiaor 
doan  .  To  enumeatte  tbe  diversity  of  fen^oi  wbiscb.  bavebeot 
asrignad  10  tbe  ^i^bleqi^,  of  %bk^  Apoc^yp^^  or. :|to  enter 
axpoti  >a  general  diasuBsion  }0f  tbfeff),  woiibi.  oiu^  e¥Q9^,  aiir 
neceftsary  limits :  but  the  cteca^ipn  for  establisfaiiBg  ^pm^  &^^ 
pniieipm  of  l»<^rp]?etii|g  ibe  code  of  QbristsanvPlliipilpecy^  t}^ 
iaiay^dmnisfa,.  Jf  bot  prei^bidedi  scnF^pancies,  wbieh  l^f^l  tfKite.dar 
gKadalkio,  appeaiB  to  u&  so  uM^t,  tba|:  >'e  do  noi  Ji^tfite  l» 
«eqneet(>tbe  potiexit  allentioai  ofchur  rea^^i^  so  ^ ^a^  it m^jy  be 
€MeAlidklQ  tbiapfuyoKe^f  Xbeevils  areipveieisate,:  efiviy  Q^ici^iAa 
writers  ^eould  but  very  .^va^^ly  cai^e.(^Ml*#  abpiit^.  l^  .futiusfu 
They,  were  faseioated  by  tbe^terrora  of  B^n  Eolpg^l,|[|H[|4>^')<^^ 
Tally. si^ifioted  it'lo.be^  thejeading  olyect  <«  Qbfj^^iw'impk^^ 
When  these  were  removed  b|y  tbe  establbhjadftnt  of-  Q|ifis)Qw^y« 
the.  book  of  Revelation  fellaainHeh  into  di^rf^te^tba^-fiv^*  its 
4uitbent|city  began  to  he  questioned..  ]>ark  ages  .^^uq^e^qed: 
theiOfliiikins  ibat  w^fe^formed  in  tbeni,  of  {.he .  gmifuat  ^ij^hs^mi 
aS  tfaase  propbeci^,  haite  bee»  Ul;ile..lMP4»WJ%^..v|iti4i<^^^  jees 
x«garded«  The  trf fomalion  from  pppery  reiii^e4f ^i^teotioa 
both  of  papists  imd  prolestapts  to  the  t^ook^^pf  Jlf^i^e^io||,;  i|Ht 
each  dass  accoanAodatod  it  to  their,  respegt w  pnepcy<{8fs<^i^w«> 
The  conjectures  of  th^ early  Christians  about,  P^g^.  KofQe  jihsjfp 
by  i^oteatanifl  appli^  to  the- pap4oy;e^:»'iMc^MtJ>e.\#IW'^^ 
falhen  bad.tiittii^no  iDcireithan.Qjf  M«^ofo^tanimn«o'Ai^Q^ 
nuaibarJbui /perpleiiitiea  ai^d  ineongmities  bavs.  aKa^;  fpi,  jiniEH' 
•dds  haflf^«iiac«(ed,ibat  the  Revelation  haa.^alwaya  /^ithf^f  founl 
aswDiaMid^.or  has  made  theadfSo.i  ^        i 

We  .differ  ^^omtbieae  gpntkaofin  ao  jwide^.m  ju4gniien^  tbdt 
«of  all;.lii«  productions  :0f  inspbration^  the  4po<;aiyps^  as  it  ^9i&  tbb^ 
Iflbesty.appears  to  us  to  be  ^iao  the  most  ooinplete.  So  €opian«»  w 
ccnneetedy  and  so«kil&il  an  arrangeaiefatxif  divine  pcediction%  ia 
nowfaereelse  to  befdund.  Nothing  eqnala  it  in  thewajesi^f  divffv 
«il]^  :preeiBinf>»  aiid> harmony  df  its  emblems:  and  the aeasioii  af 
their  accomplisfaiaHU  ia  deanoost rated  by  a  fi^iod  seveo  ^^mam- 
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}>eated, including tfafe collateral  prophecies df  Daniel.  Hiegeogra- 
phy  i»aImost  os  clearlyiiefined^'as^tlie^ehroiiQlogy  of  the  aeverail 
▼isions.  ,  The  ^t  ^ctjon  of  the  book  contains  epiM;le8  to 
'Asiatic  ckurcbes ;  of  .which  3even  were  selected  as  patterns,  that 
Indicated  both  the  nature  and  the  occasions  of  events  which 
form  the  general  subjects.  These  are  distingttished  by  the  seats, 
into  ^e  prpgtessof  the  gospel;  thenars  by  which  it  would  be 
■intei^nrpt^d  ,•  the  oppression  it  \rould  have  to^endttre-;  *  and'  eveji 
the  desolatidfh,  to  which  it  wonld  por^a^be  ^subjected.  The 
-apocalyptic  horses  are  the  satu^  with  those*  of 'Z^harSah*!.  8»  and 
vl.  l-*'8 ; '  thduih  the '  lapsfe  of  time  oci^asioned*  a  d}ffi<rence  ib 
'their  order.  They  have  constantly  been  **waBttng- to  and  fro 
through  thfe  etorth ;  *-  if  Ad  will  do  so,  till  Its  Aorwfsf ;  but  nottHl 
*its  vinth^e  is  completed,  Rev.  vi.  6;  EaiH  of  them  was  annonnc^ 
•by  an'*jmblem  of  the  Jewish  prAphetS;  among  whose  wrttinffs, 
l^se  of  I^iah,  Daniel,  Ezekiei,  and 'Zecharian,  most  reseoablie 
thd'ApbCalypse.  Of  the  elders,  twelve  are  Jewi$h,  twelve' Chris- 
tifiln.'  Of  Jewish  believers,  14«1',000  are  cottpnted;  of<pr«itilcB 
"the  mulehude  was  innumerable;  The  sitth  seal  iicddhl)$iislies  die 
foi^fhi^f  crisis ;  as  the  fifth  t^chesta  wait  Ibr  'i\i  ¥itm  the 
sievetithf seiifjthe  trumpets er^Xve^ which detailiiirtfiJfesijfoTr'oflead*" 
"ing  eVerftsJ  throughout  the  feame  extent  of tinue/ in  Wp^rs^^cuotwa 
mfahnei*^  thaftnothingbut'thefutid^m^ntal'iriisttlfces^which  we  harre 
intimated  seems  tohavebfeen  capabteof  obscuring  thw  significa- 
tion." The  first  plainly  descifibes  the  persetniH^msftotti'^evoto 
Diotftefefah ;  th6  second,  i^eitruptiom  of' barbftrOttaPitaUdiis  into 
ih^'^htplT^ythe  third,  the  doctrinal  andpracticatcorntprfons' of  the 
cJiiii*ch  ;  the^fourth,  the  dissdltrtion  of  the  ^Pfes/tffn  empire;  theflfi;||, 
<he  attack  of  the  Siiracens  on  the  Eastern;  and  the  sixth,  that  cif 
the  Turks,  under  \ii*h6se  dominion  it  stfll  remain*.  A  dfestinctioii 
isrhid'rked  between  the  first  four  trtitnpete;  and  those  whidji 
follow,  as  betwteen'tfae  seals.  The  fifth  and  sixth  Irnnipets 
especially  denourto6d  ^Woes  bn  corrupt  Christians;  and  a  third 
^oe  remaitirtb*  b*  coihpffetfed  fey  tlW'Vhds.  'THwerirtftWOW  scroH, 
ov  little  fooA,  exhibits  four  distitict  views  of  events  during 'the 
Jast  two  trumpets,  •iimler  Wch  of  \vhich  the  predicted  *enerf  is 
repeated,  \c.  x.-^xHi.)  and  they  a^ef  dfti'ded'  between  the  sixtli 
trumpet  and  the  seventh,  ftom  which  the  ^tafe  (or  Goblets) 
evolve,  to  intimate  that  these  would  be  chiefly*  collateral  with 
those  two  trumpets.'^  '  Six  angeKc  voices  anticipate  the  contents  of 
*the  Vials;  and  illustrate  (as  ri  glorious  cdestfal  vision,  previous 
to  each  series,  had  done)  the  gracious  purposes  of'  God,  to  be 

' *  The.thiiiii.ffal kmk been  iste^rtfted  witJi  rei»iurlk»)>l<  iocf}^s^Mity  {  f M^fl^^ffir 

want  of  reflection,  that  the  terms  are  emblematiccil,  and  that  vegetation  is  the 

usual  emblem  of  religions  profession.    Our  translators  have  followed  the  Votgat^t^ 

mNi  m^cring  l^m  balamre,  instead  of  a  yaJie.    ArebicAcott  WQgiUi««Mi'«<vrriion 

is  preferable.    Neither  the  corn,  nor  the  money,  requinalrflClUe*. 
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.aooompliihed  by  means  of  the  ensiuog  calamttites.  No  dislino- 
lion  or  tbe  agents  of  these  is  made  during.  tUe  Vials; '  as  had 
.been  under  the  seals  and  trumpets;  beoause  they  are  judgments 
of  Gob  upon  his  enemies,  and  the  calamities  of  (he  s^^  and 
trumpets  were  sustained  from  them  by  Chmiiam.  iHence,  the 
emblems  are  iewer,  and  consequently,  less  perspicuous.  We 
shall  suffgest.our  ideas  of  them  kn  thesequel* 

The  ^igua^e,  thFOughout»..js  hierof^lyphicy  turen  from  the 
benediotton,  c.a.  4;  whece  the  Holy  Spirit  is  .designated  by  his 
proper  emblem,  the  lamp-stMid  of  the  t  sanctuary,  and  its  seieen 
.lights.  <:^iii«  1.  iv.^.  v.  6.  2iech.iv*  2,£..  It  should  be  s^tudied, 
,Iike  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  every  stroke  and  point  of  a 
icharaoter  stands  for  a  distinct  idea^  ? With  this  view,  we  shall 
chiefly  i:estrictour  discussion  to ,  three  leading  emblems,,  which 
appear  to  us  to  hasre  beea  siiperficially  treated;  tkeJDragonf. 
le.-  xiu ;  the  Sea-monster^  c  xiii. ;  jmd.  iheiScapkt  beask^  £•  xvii. ; 
^each  of  which  hsiCL' seven,  keadsi  and  ten  hmts^;  but  otherwise 
.  difiered.  .  Tlie  heads  of  the  second  lare  desf^ibed,  soobs  te  throw 
.h'ght  on  the  other  similar  emfaiemsi  5^1  saw  one  of  hisheads,  as  it 
<w»*e,  wounded  to  death;,  and  .his  deadly  wound,  was  healed.'' 
.c.  xiii.  S.  As/^thei  hornii'  oi  dhis.  eDsbleaijweiie.  crowned,  the 
.vision  evidemly pointed  to.  a.  latear.<  tim^;tha».jthat;  which*  was 
denoted  in  the  vision,  of  th^vscarlet  beast,  ^Vndieh  thelenJunga 
(signified  by  the  .horns)  had  aa  yet  reDsivedinakibgdom.!*.. /They 
Received  it  before  one  of  tb«i  monster's:  heaidsjwas:>  raottally 
.wounded,  when  4;he  beast  (in  consequence). for  atime.  ^^  wasLCxyt." 
A  wonderful  cure  of  this  .wooaul  nevii'ed  .the  b6a§t;  and  his 
restored  .bead^  though  accounted  as  ome^  of  *dte  seveii,^as  (there- 
fore called  an  eighth..  It  was  said,acoordii^yj"C.<Q(arii*  &  ;wiih 
evident  reference  to  ihis- wound  and  its  cure,  :^>  The^beast  that 
thoU'Sawest,  was,  4md  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  outoCthQ  bottom- 
less pit,  and  go  into  perdition: > and  they. that  dwdl  oil  the  earth 
shall  wonder,. whose  jiaotes  were  not  wril^tenin  theibook'^of>dife 
from  tbe  foi)ndati<»i  of  the  world,  when:  they  behold  the  beast 
that  was, >  and.is  not,  and  yet  is.!'      *  ,  -     «  »  .   i^      >  ^  ciUL.  r- 

Thesame^iKziBS^ive states,^ .therJe&re^  vleredesignkeil.t^  the 
heads  of  Um  scarlet  beast;  .and  .diese  of  the' seaknonstet^i  and 
the  same  contemporajy  states  by  the.  Imims  qS  ,<taob;<whicfaval8o 
existed  rat.ihe  saaie  time.  withahe;Se»enilh«>head*8tBtej  *bothv  be- 
•fore  its ''mprtai  wound,  andi  after  }it&.rewil«L  ,The  hesM  and 
horns  ofthedragdn^  c.  xti.rdvfaaddoubtle6Bith^8aihd  signification 
as  those  of  the  twoi similar  eb2bkms;.4indlii8«eveh''i^26iadi  being 
crowned  may  iaaply  him  to  have  esftisled:  tbvoughxliit  >(be  dura- 
tion of  the  seven  successive  kingdoms  (or  states)  designaced  by 

'    '    " ■ '         ' "  '        ■     '       ■  ■  ■       I    ...    1 1, ,.,■■■     II         ...  1 1.- 

i    *  TiMit  the  heart*,  u  well  at  the  hornfi,  signified  liietihct  kingdoihs,  or  sovereign 
•Cates,  will  be  dcmonttratiNt. 
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tbem.    Atrcbrdiilgly,  he  ib  exrdaiiiied  to  be  ^<that  6ld.  lerpeot, 

'^led  the  Devils  ternd  "Sataoi  which  deeerveih  the  whole  %orki.'* 

'^.  9;^  This  description  ii  iBapplicable  to  any  particuhr  Atate* 

wkihgdom;  '6r  to  any  harober  of  states,  whether  successive  or 

•contemporary;    'it 'Cteti' Only  denote  the  agency  of 'Satan,  bv 

4heir  means^-  to  carry  inDo  efiecthta  mslignUy  against  mankindL 

So  it  is  said  of  thfe  sea-niOnster,  that  ''the  dragon  gave  him 

-his  power,' and  his 'jieat^^  and  creat  authority,"  and  that  ''the 

world  worshipped 'the  ^agoo)  which  gave  power  to  the  beast. '^ 

«•  iciir.  d^"4.     '*'' Worship*^  is  used  figuratively,'  in  prophecy, 

'foi^  submission  to  dny  Authority  as  supreme :  and  it  implies,  that 

a  subinissioo  toth^power  of  which  the  beast  was  ejnbltinatic, 

involved  an  admission  of  Satan's  supremacy,  in  of^sition  to  that 

'of  God.     Our  J^ord's  temptation  by  Satan  is  natmrally  called  to 

mind  by  this  viewof  the  Apocalyptic  emblems.   (Luke  iv.  5 — 8») 

«  The  $imifor  attributes  of  these  three  emblems,  therefore,  denote 

•precisbly  the  sameob'ieets.     The  seven  heads  of  each  signify  ttw- 

same  successive  king()6ms,  or  distinct  and  independent- states'; 

and  the. ten  horns  of  each,  the  same  ten  collateral  states,  con- 

temporary  with  the  last  of-  the  seven  sudcessive  ttatet>.     Here 

iJieir  resemblaneo terminates ;  the  dragon  no  otherwise  resembles 

*eith^  the  sea^monsiter,  or  the  scarlet  beast ;  nor  dther  of  these^ 

the  other.     The  sea-nKmster  is  expressly  an  agent  of  the  dragon^ 

^and  as  his  heads  and  horna  denote  the  same  objects  with  those 

of  the  searlei  beast,  it  may  i*easonably  be  inferred,  that  this 

emblem  also  was. an  instrument  of  Satanic  malice;  but  it  must 

apparently  have  been  by  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  woman, 

whom'  the  beast  carried  and  obeyed.    She  is  denominated  Baby- 

^hfh  but  is  intimated  to  have  been  then  seated  at  Rome.   ' 

'    Other' characteristics  also  of  the  sea-monster  being  distinctly 

marked^  a  due  examination  of  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 

whole.     "I  slodd/'  says  the  apostle,  "upon  the  sand  of  the  sea^ 

and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and 

ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  headft 

the  names  of  blasphemy ;  ami  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto 

a  ledjpard^*  aadltts  feet^n^ere  as  a  bear's,  and  his  mouth  as  a  lion'is- 

inouUK">  c.^xiM«^],.2.     The  explanation  of  this  composite  figure^ 

is  given  by  tlie  prq^het  Daniel,  o.  vii.  3 — 7.     He  saw  four  great 

beasts  in  succession'  rise  up  (as  this  did)  from  the  sea ;  one  re^ 

sembled  a  lion ;  atotherabear;  the  third  a  leopard,  with  four 

heads ;  and  the  fourth,  which  "  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts- 

,  that  were  beforeit)  had  ten-horns."     The  rest  also  were  other- 

"wise  mutually  distinguished :  but  in  these  leading  characteristics^ 

the  sea  monster  of  the  Apocalypse,  evidently  resembled  all  the 

four  amphibious  beasts  of  Daniel ;  and  as  the  signification  of 

those  emblems  is  certain,  it  affords  an  unexceptionable  explana- 

'tion  of  their  attributes,  as  conjoined  in  the  sea-monster  of^  th« 


J^pecaljrpM^.  The  lion  rcgir^saUed  Ahe  Chiild^M  npnarchK 
the  bi^r,  tbf  Medo-P(^>an;  the  leopard  wUh  four  bead^^  dot 
Qreek  Qippir(»  of  Alejcander,  in  the  foui^.  di^^nct  manarohi^i 
whicb  wer«  fof^ied  \^yit»  dl8J4QliU^>n;«and  the  ^nh  beastt  wj^ 
|»n  horMs  denoted  the  Eoman  empires  ^qmyrisiiM;  ten  stat^ 
wlucb  becaqie  distipgiusbaUetat  the  diMolutioa  ot  ila.  westeiii 
division.  As  tfa^  s^pocalju^c  emblem^  tbereforci  united  cbara%* 
•ttristics  pf  all  tbe^our  imperial  eaiblein$i  of  Paniel,^  the  *mo^ 
'<(bvious  conclusion.  Ls,  ^hat  it  .represeijited  conjoinjtljf  t^e  foqr 
.empires  which  they  denoted;  specially  Mnce  the  imagie  sew  fay 
N^ttchadnez^ar  in  his  dream,  as  iijiteipreted  by  Daqid^  iwf» 
.nished  a  precedent  of.sncb  a  con^pos^e  image  ofitbe^^OTi^ 
monarchies.  |c.  ii.  31*^40.}  ., 

.  We  should  think  it  needless,  to  dwell  pn  this  interpretation 
but  that  it  bas  generally  (however  strang^y}  been  assumed,  that 
the  apocalyptic  beast,  though  characterized  by  attribiite|(  of  all  the 
£[>ur  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision,  designated  only  the]ast  pfd^fomr* 
Its  attribute  of  teH  horns  is>^ureIy  no  mofe  evidenoe  of  i^eAtity 
with  the  fourth  beast,  than  jthat  cif  the  lion's  n^Kitb ,  ist  with  the 
first;  or  that  of  the  pears  paws,  with  the  ^second.  It  i^^it^mblecl 
date  third  beast  apparently  xDore  than  any  other;  for.it  is  said 
to  have  bee^  *^  like  unto  a  leopard,"  seemingly  in  etcfy  reppeqt 
in  which  it  differed  from. the  other  three  beasts;  beside>;^at  ti^ 
leopard,  ^i  Daniel's  visiop,  waa  the  only  embi|sm  d^ribed  aa 
having  more  than  one  hQad;..and  the  apocalyptic  «snble9irhad 
«e^en.  Still)  as  the  Jeopard  ^d  but  fouf:  bead^,  and  aa  the 
.sea-monster  bore  resemblancea  also  of  the  other  three  beaats»  it 
iCannot  be  identifi^  separately  with  fuiy  of  .tfaem,.,consisttaUJiir 
with  the  prophetical  desc]:iption  of  the  wbole>  Advocates  .&9r 
the  identity  of  the  fourth  beast  with  that  pf  the  Apocal^ps^^ 
therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  this  as&ttmpMon,.  h^ve  tpmii- 
it  necessary  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  <tourtb  beast  of  Dani^ 
»ot  only  had  ten  hotrns,  ^s  the  prophet  repces^Ht^  but  tha^  |k^ 
vhad  also  seven  head%  a  lion's  mouth,  the  paws  of  a  heaiTt  and 
«tfae  form  of  a  leopard,  which  Daniel  omitted  to  describe.  Noe 
.thing,  we  coufessi  can  appear  to  us  less  plausible*  He  desi^ribed 
the  first  beast,  not  merelv  as  being  like  a  lion,  but  also  aa^av^ 
iiig  ^^ef^le's  wings,'*  with  several  other  particulars;  tb^j^cnn^ 
^ot  only  as  a  beer,  but  as  raising  itself  on  one  sideband  crushis^ 
4>etween  its  jaws  three  rib^  of  its  prey ;  the  third,  not'  only  aa.ia 
leopard,  but  as  having  on  its  back  four  wmg%  as  of  a  bir^  an4 
.^r  heads*  Of  the  fourth,  he  distinguished,  that  it  was  **  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strong  exceediogly ;  end  it  bad  ereat  isjoft. 
teetib.;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  staniaeathe  ceil- 
due  with  the  feet  of  it :  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beatia 
4bat  were  before  it ;  and.  it  had  ten  horns."  (c.  vii.  K  4m--7*} 
That  amidst  alt  these  pecaliar  description^  >tbe  pvpplietahwUl 
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ne^ected  to  notice  the  seven  heads,  tWe  lion's  moutib> 
tkie  beain  paws,  and  the  leopard's  general  form,  of  the  fourth 
beast/  We  ooofeM,  eeemt  to  i»  90  incredible,  that  We  could 
3^cN:  hfffe  thotn^  i^  possible  any  person  sl^HOuld  suppose  it  to  be 
ao,  if  this  strame  |k>sitidn  had  not  actually  been  maintained 
hf  very  TtsfiectBBIe  exposltorii.     More  espeeiafly,  as  these  four 
llMMtB  are nol^'merely  sHid  to  be  alP  •*  diterse  one  from  Another," 
boc  the  fouH^  in  particular,  to  be  *  diverse  fr6m  all  the  beasts 
Amt  were  before  iv'  i'n^tcfdd  of  resemUing  eadi '  of  them :  and 
as  the  angel,  aceordingfy,  explains  this  emblem,  of  a  kingdom 
tlivt  ahoiHd  be  ^^'divelrse  from  all  Icingdoms.^  y.  ^.    'Such,  in 
fiiet,  ^)ss  the  Roman  Empire,  which  it  designated.  '  It  differed^ 
m  every  respccft,  imich  more  from  all  the  emptfes  that  preceded 
k,  than  imy  of  them  had  varied  from  each  other.     But  if  any 
one  part  of  this  gratuitous  assumption  can  be  fnoreiipprobabfe 
tfHm  eveiy  other,  iris,  thfat  the  prophet,  afWr  distinguishfhg  the 
laopartf  from-  ihe  other  beasts  hy  Bttributin|d;  to  it  the  very  re- 
mftrk^ble  charai^teiistfc  of  Jhurtieads,  dioulah^ve  neglected  to 
apprise  his  readers  that  the  fourth  betfst  had  seven  K^ads,  even 
Aouglfiie  comitrf  and  recorded  the  huriiber  of  its  horns  t  ' 
\  Such  df'  our  readers  as  ati^  Versed  in^  expositioi^  of  t(ie  Book 
ctf  llife¥ekt}6il/wiH  be  awtfre  of  the  iihpbrtiince  of  this  lifstino* 
IIM,  ^toffici^ilv  to  'ekMse  the  ^etH  tfiat  we  lay  upon  it.     Whe* 
tiler, ^iliS^,  t&e^embleiii^-wfaiUl' we  Are  discussing,' are,  or  are 
not;  icMffttlftM  wHh  the  teh^fiomed'beast  of  Daniel,  is  the  tutiiin^ 
poter  oik"  %h!<lh  depe^  the  pdigsibilfty  of  eleaflv  .and  consist- 
^ntl^r^iftt^rpreiing  mostof-th6  apocalyptical  embleins.    If  they 
gve^  then  Rome,  ^nd'  ot^ly  Rothe,  i«  to  bb  understood'by.ihfm. 
If  hot;'  ni  we  think  has  now  been  di^monsinited,  then  there  h 
•M^'to  t^«ve  the  i^eh)leicitte8,  and  remove  the  incongruities 
i^^h^httiilt;  asitonptioti  nas  invol^edt'lilindst  every  known  expo* 
dklm^ '  We  r^iy^adiMt  that  e^ei^  enftbtem  Chairactertzed  by 
tffii  kom^,  has  a  reference  to  the'  Rothan  Enipj^e;  but  we  iiH 
1^  aoidiliope  satisftctbrlfv  to  prove,  that  eVery  emblem 'to  wjiicb 
eetfm    heaSi  are  ^Hb^;'  cpinprises^  bther  empin^s  also  beside 
ikilt'd^  RbMe.     Wi^  hdVte  dbfeWn  thflt  tile  ten-horned  beast  of 
tite  ^\Mt  fiff^be  Ap6dtiyjp8ei  nipr^nted  all  the  four  beasts  of 
])«hKrs  "V^ioli/  iBnt  tfiMe  ar^  tiot  a^^  ihfl^  it  i^enoted:  it  is 
fAaflAy'fiitimftted,  )fltiy«  3tlFti;'tO,^tlult  '^th  of  the  sevisn^-  heads 
deiigiiated^  sucC^vd  etnpfr^.'  .^'  lliere  Ve  jbven  kii^, '' (that 
is,  'SOV^Mgn  '8|»^)r.^^fiy€  an^  fallen,  afad^one  i&  and^he  other 
is  not  yet  come/**  Thfe^  Jlc«|iaii  Etapire,  therefore^  ipust  have 
l)een  inat  bead  of  .  the  bciast  ^liich  the  angel  described  as  the 
sixM  m  the  order  6f  sutfcbssion ;  for  that  empire  subsisted  both 
at  the  time  when  the  vision  was  seen,  and  at  that  to  which  it 
referred,  ver.  12.    When  that  Iiead,  or  th^  Roman  Empire  k\lp 
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the  seventhhead,  or  only  subsequent  empire^  WM' 10  aflse.  -Biif 
if  the. Roman  Empire  was  r^resented  bv  th^ shcth^head  of  tke 
beast,  the  Greciau  Empire  idust  have  been  desimaled  bj  itii 
fifth  head,  the  Medo^p^nrsian  by  itft  foiirth^  the  ^iMeati  1^ 
its  third,  and  two  earlier  .empires -intttt^liovie  been  intimated  by 
its  first  and  second  heads;*  That  those  of  \iiB:  OretMti  iWq^MiTd 
were  not  reckoned  as  fouv  iieods  of  the  apocaljpptic  ^'emblems  is' 
obvious,;  because,  if  so,  ike-  Rioman  head  mual  litive  beett  the' 

seventh  instead  of  the  sixth;  the  leopahitiavlng  four*iheadv 
and  each  of  the  two  preceding  beasts  having  one.    ^i  1 1     «  '? 

We  therefore  submit  to  the  judgment  of 'Our^plain^qs^  reader^ 
that  have  exercised  their  patience  in  attending  to  this  investiga- 
tion, (which  we  hope  they  will  find  oompensated  by -the  final  <r^ 
suit),  whether  the  apooaljrptio  sea-iaonster  is  iiot'reaaiMud>ly  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  composite  emblem  of  the  flwir  gliiai  moam^ 
chies  ot  Daniel,  together  with  one  that  mmtia^deiy  and  two 
that  preceded  them.  If  this  iat^pretation  ^eerns  objectioiiaUe 
for  its  complexity,  we  Dtply,  that  it  is  no  more  eonpplacaCed  than- 
the  attributes  of  die  emblem  are;  and  that^  uplMr  we  conclude 
these  to  be  insignificant  or  superiSuoiis,  distinct  meanings  must 
be  assigned  to  all  of  them.  TW  ten  h^ns  of  ibis  and  uiecorr 
responding  emblems,  constitute  no  less- permanent  aohajracter- 
astic  of  them,  than  the  seven  heads  to  which,  we  have '  hitherta 
;ad¥erted.   This  attribute,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  investigate.  ^ 

An  angel  said  to  Daniel,  c.  viii.  20-^22.  *^  The  ram  which  thou 
sawest  having  two  horns,  are"  (represents)  ^^  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia:  and  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia;  and  the 

great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  kiD^«  Now  that 
eing  broken,  whereas  .  four  stood  up  for  it,  iou?  kingdoms 
shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation."  In  like  manner,  it  ia 
said  of  the  Roman  emblems,  c.  vii.  2S,  24.  "  The  fourth  beast 
shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earthy  which  shall  be  diverse 
from  all  kingdoms ;  and  the  ten  horns,  out  of  this  kingdom,  are 
ten  kings  that  shall  arise."  Here,  it  is  evident,  that  the  terms 
kings,  and  kingdoms,  are  used  synonymously.  No  two  mo* 
narchs  of  Media  and  Persia,  nor  any  ten  monarchs  of  thie 
Roman  empire,  could  be  meant,  bv  kings.*  By  the  first  king 
of  Grecia,  therefore,  is  consistently  to  be  understood,  not  Alex- 
ander the  Greatj  but  the  united  empire  which  he  formed  by  his 
conauests.     This  great  horn  was  broken,  when  the  empire  was 

divided  among  his  followers.    About  twenty  of  them  at  first 

, .     .  ■  — ^    ■■ .-  » —  ■     ■  — •  • 

•  That  it  did  not  signify  the  successive  dynasties  of  Media  aid  Persia,  ap-» 
pears,  also,  by  the  fracture  of  both  horns  of  the  ram,  in  Jiis  conflict  with  the 
Grecian  goat,  lonj;  after  the  Persian  dynasty  liad  supplaotod  that  of  the  Me^(et» 
c.  viii.  7.  Sovereign  states  are  represented  either  by  di  jferent  wUd  beasts,  or  their 
heads,  or  horns:  liutnooeof  these  emblems  fY^r  fleiiotei  tuccesisif^  gov^riimeiiti 
of  the  same  soverelgo  state. 
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formed  states  iBd^ndenti ^f  ^ehother :  and thdie subsided  into 
four  of^unequal  magnitude^  but  ^narked  hy  natural  boundaries ;( 
so  that,  though  tbeyifibo  oiukrw)eiit  varipus  subsequent  changes,  • 
the  sense  of  ciiepn)pl|ecjr>  always^  Fea«nned>pei>spicaous.  That' 
which  was  icali ed  tfae^Sj^rJevi  (kingdom,  <at' ooe'>tfafie  comprised- 
the  whole  Asiatic  conqutrsts^ofiAleit^nder^  and  when  dimnished 
by  the  rQifiolt  df  theriOomiftties  eastwtt-d  of  tbe<>T<^ri8,^  retained^ 
nearly  all' that  Inras  stiHiunder  tke'Greek  doniiaionin  Asia4  •  In 
likemanaeiv  the  iSjg^toTi'kSn^dom'iaetuded  tibe^hde  oif  the 
Greek  conquests 4n  Africa*:  InEuropei-  thepeBinsiila'^^barder^ 
by  the  ^gean  and  Adriatic  seas,  eoiapriaidg- Ma^nionta  and 
Greece,  naturally  formed' a  third  kin^^om*;  andtba'more  ex^ 
tensive  batile^SiCttUivated  iregion  ofThvm:^,  became  the  tfourth.) 
These  istaias^  though  .oecaaioiially  -subdiviided,,  remained  mfturally 
distinct,  from  each  otbet<;  aDd'Miere«represeDted  by  the  heeds  of 
the  leopard,.as  well  as  by  the  horns  of  ^hegoat**^'  Leis  evident^  or 
less  durable  dktincfeionS)  would  have  been  Unworthy  the<notice  of' 
prophecy;  they  could  havje  answered  none  of  itff pui'poses ;  for' 
if  they  had  beenaccomonodated  totranaietot  changes  oftfaes^  states, 
they  mf;$t:  hmre  beear  piiapoBtionaUy  obscure  and  ambignous. 

These  four  Greek  kingdoms  formed  constituent  parts^  of  the 
Roman  oAipire^  andasrils  prophetical  characteristic  referred  to 
the  kiagidoRis )  which  it  cwiprised,  it  would  have  been  unac- 
countable' had  thisse  been /unnoticed.  The  two  horns  of  the 
Medo-persian^emblehi'  das^^naCed  two  kingdoms  whieh  subsisted 
before  that  empire  was  formed,  and  which  contributed  to  form  it. 
The  four  Greek,  kingdoms  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman 
empire:  *bat  as  it>compri8ed  ether  countries  of  somewhat  greater 
extent,  six  more  kingdoms,  naturally  and  obviously  distinguished 
like  th^  pKeceding,'may  reasonably  be  sought -for  in  the  rest  of 
the  Roitaaa  territories.  *  These^  accordingly,  were  distributed  by 
the  government  of  Rom^  into  six  permanent  dioceses,  marked 
bv  riamral  boundaries ;  every  one  of  which,  after  the  dissolution 
or  the- Western  Empire,  became  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
dioceses  were,  1.  The  Roman,  commensurate  with  ancient  Italy. 
2.  The  Italic,  formerly  named  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but-  extending- 
northward  to  the  Danube.  3.  The  Gallic,  bounded  by  the 
Rhine.  4.  Britain.  5.  Spain.  6.  Northern  Africa.  The  last,. 
during. Its  short  state  of  independoioe^  was  occupied  by  the 

*  Ualess  these  Abvious  boa ndaries  be  admitted,  the  propriety  of  a  quadruple 
distributios  of  the  Grecian  empire  would  be  disputable:  for  it  wai  not  only 
subdivided  differently,  when  acquired  by  the  Romans  (as  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Epirus,  Bithynia,  Pontns,  Pergamos,  Cappadocia,  two  Syrias,  &c.).;  but  seve- 
ral  kingdoms^  beside  the  four  principal  ones,  subsisted  (with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption) from  first  to  last;  and  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  veiy  soon  lost  its  inde-  * 
pendeoce.  The  extreme  vnriatiuus  in  tiie  extent  of  the  doiAinions  of  the  Seleo- 
cidtt  caoBcd  much  latitude  in  the  appellation  of  Syria,  which  properly  rofmfd 
only  to  countries  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrst^, 


Vaddali;  Spaim  p^raiamnthr,  igr  ibe  V&dgotbs;  Bnta^iraft 
rdiuiauifihea  to  the  natives;  Gaul  was  coocmered  by.tlie  Franks 4. 
and  tne  Italic  diocese,  by  the  Lombards    xhe  Hmdi  iSrst  con*^ 
quered  the  Roman  diocese*  but  were  supecseded  by  .the  Ostro» 
goths;  from  whom  it  was  recovered  by  the  eastern  Roman:  em^ 
pir^  and  was  then  named  the  Escardiaieof  Ranrenna;  from  a 
city  at  its  northern,  epotremity,  whither  the'«eato£||povernnieiit 
was  removed  from  Rome»*     When  the  latter  ci^»  with  ita  d»* 
pendant  districts,  revolted,  under  the  nsurped  temporal  antbd* 
rity  of  its  bishop,  Naples,  Sicilv,.  and  Sardinia   (conttitnting 
tlvorthirds  of  the  Ea^archaie)  stiU  remainkl  sabjeot  to  Constant 
tinople.    The.  papal  territory  has  never  exceeded  m  fourth  part 
qf  any  .one  .of  the  ten  Roman  ktngdoma;  and  aevwal  of  its  di^ 
tricts.(Boloffna,  F^rrara,  and  Jkncoiia)  wem  acquired  so  late j^ 
the  sixteaat^  century*  ToaooonteBiptibleastatewaaRiMiit^iaaa) 
secular  power,  reduced  by  thedtssofailiimof  the  Western  Empirel 
Others  of  the  six  western  kingdoms,  beside  Italy,  have  been  sub* 
divided,  as  the  eastern  kingdoms  had  been  befiare  they  were  aob^ 
4u^  bv  the  Romans :  but  in  both  Cases,  the  diatributUMa  abov^ 
stated  na#  always  been  .perspicuous,  and  is  conseqiieBSly(adapted; 
t^.th^  general  puirpPfas  of  propheay.    Every  emhlei9».th«ce£bre^ 
in  ivhich  th«i  Roiaan  empire  was  oamprised  was  rj^wffadjpriaej 
Iw  i^  t^n  borne;  all  of  which  were  rgpresented  aa  ciowaed^  whedi 
t£e  m^jori^y  of  ^tbem  assumed  independence;  the  others  lumng. 
posaCBW^d  ih'  before  thegr  became  portiona  of  ^e  empire.    The 


gfoss^aiipinajliea  arei unavoidably,  incnrredt,  by  wrlnsla^g;  Jbe 
&ur  GreeU  k^gdon}%  after  tlMir  sutyugatiem  by  th«^  ^^pman^ 
from  lih^  nivnber  of  states  that  were  markpd  bj/i  the  diatingaid»^ 
ing  emblem,  of  thajt  empire*  It  wa%  kideed,«only  cf  .tbo8^;ibat 
the  empire  consisted,  on  the  dfissotntion  of  its  westenii  divisioa. 
In.  every  instance,  th^^  ktngdoms  aasigned  to  an  empire  composed 

«  The  cawneMlinn  of  im  kiagdotur^  hf  Macliisvtl^  si^at  am  f  nfSitf  em  0I 

the  Roman  t^ritories  ^y  barbanius  oalioiM,  subat^ti^lly  aarcci  v?it^  ifli*  ^trt* 
l^ution.  Mr.  Faber  thus  oites  bis  arrangement.  I.  'the  Osirngoths  in  Mie^ia^ 
a*  The  Yistgoftks  iff  Psnnonia  1  S.  Tb«  Sueves  attd  Altfar  ito  (Sasc^^ne  aotf  Spaffi; 
4«  Tba  Vawlalt  lir. ACrtca|/5^  ne  Vraaltt  la  Fjraace  i  6.«Ile  Bufgnadlant  la  »Biir« 
giady »  7.  The  Hcrull  and  Turlogi  ill  It^;  8.  The  Saxua^aal  Aag^ca  Hi  B§h» 
Cain  ;  §.  The  Huns  In  Hungary :  and  lO.  The  Lombards  in  Italy.  The  only  aciaal 
difference  consnts  hr  MadihiTers  tabditistdd  of  Gaul  inlcf  f^nfice  antf  Btffgaiidy; 
ike  latter  of  whircb  becemeai^refliiceof  tbe  foraitfr..  Miasiay  Vlani«ala;eii4*lier 
only  i>ari  of  Hungary  that  was  cv#r  comprised  la  IbeRoaiaB  eMfptre,  beloaydf 
kt  MilemdWUiony  and  were  properly  appendages  of  the  Tbractas  klogilaitt.  K}t 
tbe  tribes,  alto,  that  occapied  these  coaotries,  only  tbat  which  he  (iaipreperly) 
eallad  HaaSr  rcttaiacd  stationary  s  for  the  Ostrogoths  and  Xidgotha  tacated  tfceiv 
erst  seats,  and  replaced  the  Herali  and  the  Soeves  In  Ualy  arid  Spain.  MacWa. 
TePs  dislrikulion,  therefore,  was  not  adapted  to  jpemsanenf  diitiiictionst  neither 
was  it  pHmari/jr  •  accurate.  The  Yaadals  occapied  Spain  previous  to  Africa^ir 
both  the  Heruli  aadtbe  Ostrogothf  possessed  Italy,  liefore  the  Lombards}  and 
«|w  BritaioB  bad  become  iedep^ent  ef  Kerne,  before  they  wcia  con^«aee4  bgp 
the  Anglo*8azpat» 
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mil  itsf  territories.  In  tins  arrangement,  four  of  the  ten  king- 
doms are  propheticajilv  determined;  and  the  other  six  are  as 
dieatly,  and  as  easily  distingQisbable,  as  these :  but  that  no  other 
luminous  distribution  ci  tiie  whole  is  practicable,  may  fairly  be 
inierred^  both  frpiz^  tlleir  geography  aild  their  history :  as  well 
98  from  the  dbviods 'fact,  that  the  attempts  to  find  ten  kingdoms 
in  theWestem  Empift  only,  have  produced  nearly  as  many  op- 
posite opinions,  as  there  have  been  writers  on  the  subject.  AH 
their  diflScuIlSes  have  arisen  from  a  principle  which  they  in 
common  assumed ;  and  their  endless  disagreement  demonstrates 
its  incompatibility  with  the  luminous  tenor  of  divide  prophecy  .We 
take,  therefore,  the  friendly  liberty  of  recommendjkig  to  the  con- 
sideration of  future  expositors  of  the  Revelaftioq,  the  following 
geographical  arrangement  of  the  ten  kingdoms  that  constituted 
theltoman  empire:  1.  Syria;  2.  I^pt;  8.  Roman  Africa; 
4.  Spain;  S.  Gaul;  6.  Britain;  7.  Lombardy;  8.  Italy; 
9.  Macedon ;  10.  Thrace.  Should  additional  proof  ot  its  validity 
be  still  thought  desirable,  this  will  eccur  m  the  course  of  the 
present  investigation. 

Tfce  scriptural  connexion  of  these  prophecies  furnishes  ade- 
quate assistance  to  cpinplete  the  interpretation  of  the  apocalyptic 
emblems.  Of  thfefbur  Grecian  horns,  -the  prophet^  c.  viii.  9, 11, 
recc^ds ;  *•  Out  of  one  of  them  came  fortn  a  Uttle  horn,  which 
waxed  exceeding  great — ye%  he  magtrffied  himself  even  to  the 
prtnee  of  the  host  (of  heaven],  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down." 
This  wa^'  explained  by  the  angel,  ver.  2S,  of  ^^  A  king  of  fierce 
countenance  that  shotild  stand  up  in  the  latter  time  of  their 
kingdom.*'  In  Reference  to  this  vision,  it  is  added,  c.xi.  36» 
^'Ahd  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will;  and  he  shall 
exalt  himseff  above  every  God,"  &c.  That  the  Roman  power 
was  designated  hv  this  emblem,  appears  from  facts.  Its  fit^ 
ifn^oad'upon'l^e  rormer  Grecian  empire,  was  by  the  formation 
of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  into  a  Roman  province,  as 
"a  little  horn  coming  forth  from  one  of"  the  horns  of  the 
Grecian  goat*  It  "  waxed,"  however,  "  exceeding  gi^at ;"  sub- 
duing, in  the  course  of  a  century,  all  the  four  kingdoms.  It 
**  exalted  itself  above  every  God ;"  for  it  permitted  the  worship 
of  no  deity  that  was  not  nrst  enrolled  as  such  by  the  Roman 
«^ate;  and  ^magnified  itself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host  of 
heaven :  '*  for  it  was  by  Roman  authority  that  our  Lord  Jesus  . 
.Christ  was  crucified.  Fjnally,  '^  it  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice, 
and  cast  dowii  the  place  of  the  sanctuary ;"  destroying  Jerusaleiq, 
and  rasing  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This  horn,  at  fii'st  so 
small,  was  a  "king,"  that  Is,  a  sovereign  state,  like  every  other 
ofegeet  rtprasented  by  a  horn':  and  eminently,  "  a  king,  of  fierce 
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emmXeoMtiet^  a  iDost  fimnidaUe  bgD^gmut  povcr.  Under 
tbis  eoAiem,  Aerefore,  in  iu  cmmenoo  vith  Ae  kn^doms  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  vat  inirodooed  die  itneic^n  state  whick 
Mfbreited  that  empiTe^  and  socoecded  to  its  iipriljl  aqpemacy. 
Another  soch  emUem  is  introduced  in  comiexiaD  widi  the 
ten  kingdooM  of  the  Bcmian  emfHie.  Of  this,  it  b  said  by  the 
prophet,  c*  ynL  5« 

^  I  OMifidered  the  horns,  and  bdMrfd,  tbere  came  op  among  them 
suuHber  little  bom,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  (ten) 
liorrif  plocked  op  bj  the  roots ;  and  bdiold,  in  diis  horn  were  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.*  I  be- 
held^^  he  adds,  rer.  21,  22.  ''and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 
saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,  ontO  the  ancient  of  days  came, 
and  judgment  was  girento  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and  the  time 
came  that  the  saints  postessed  the  idngdom."  This  is  explained,  ver.  24, 
25«  **  The  ten  horns  oat  of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  thatsfaall  arise, 
ami  another  shall  rise  after  them ;  and  he  shall  be  diverse  firora  the 
firtt,  and  he  thall  tubdae  three  kings,  and  he  shall  speak  great  words 
aaainst  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws :  and  they  shall  be  given 
into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times^  and  the  dividing  of  timcm^  f 

The  closing  prophecies  of  Daniel  refer  to  the  same  satnect 
and  period,  c.  xu  40 — 45.  ^^  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall 
the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him,  and  the  king  of  the  north 
shall  come  against  him''  (distinct  military  states,  southward  and 
northward  of  Judea,  would  attack  the  *'  king  of  fierce  coun* 
tenance/'  that  had  ^^  done  according  to  his  wilv'  &c.  c«  viii,  2S, 
and  xi«  36^  that  is,  the  Roman  empire)  **  like  a  whirlwind  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships ;  and  he  (the 
king  of  the  north)  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  over« 
flow  and  past  over :  he  shall  enter  into  the  glorious  land,''  &a 
By  the  latter  appellation,  Judea  was  prophetically  distinguished; 
as  is  evident  from  what  immediately  follows  this  passage^  ver.  41 , 
43,  454     Its  connexion  with  the  vision  of  the  Roman  horns,  is 

•  After  the  western  Roman  empire  had  been  formed  into  six  kingdoms,  beside 
the  four  which  remained  united  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Saracens  arose  on  the 
bonndnriei  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  two  of  the  latter  liiogdoms,  and  conquered  tliem 
and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which  constituted  one  of  the  six  western 
kingdoms.  The  human  eyes  and  boasting  mouth  of  this  horn  denoted  Its  religaovr 
lystemi  and  its  extreme  presuroptuousness. 

f  The  Saracens  exalted  Mahomet  above  Christ,  whose  di? ine  nature  they  de» 
uied  I  tbev  put  to  deatli  those  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  empire  who  resisted 
them,  nnd  greatly  degraded  all  who  submitted  to  them.  They  adopted  a  new 
epoch,  called  the  llegira  t  changed  the  year  from  solar  to  lunar  time,  which  con- 
founds  all  the  seasons  1  altered  the  Sabbath  to  Friday,  abolished  U  as  a  day  of  retc 
and  appointed  fasting  by  day«time«  and  feasting  by  night :  finally,  they  substituted 
the  Koran  for  all  laws,  diTine  and  human.  TweW e  centuries  hate  now  elapsed, 
S'Dce  the  commeacement  of  their  epoch. 

X  After  the  Saracens  (fiwn  Anbla)  had  rcdaced  the  Romaa  empire  te  a  tii* 
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manifest  from  the  annexed  repetition  of  the  period  assigned  ta. 
the  little  horn  that  eradicated  three  of  the  former :  **  A  time^ 
timesy  and  a  half;  and  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  ta 
scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things  shall  be 
fulfilled,''  c.  xii,  7. 

Thiis  little  horn,  like  that  preceding  it,  and  every  other  em- 
blematic horn,  was  explained  to  be  ^'  a  king/'  ("  ten  kings 
shall  arise^  and  another "  (king)  ^<  after  them,")  or  sovereign 
state :  and  as  the  earlier  little  horn,  that  sprang  from  one  of  the 
Grecian  horhs,  subverted  that  empire,  and  succeeded  it,  so  this, 
which  rose  after,  and  among  the  Ronian  horns,  subverted  and 
succeeded  the  Roman  empire.  Daniel  remarked,  that  its  ^^  look 
was  more  stout  than  its  fellows,"  vii,  20 ;  that  is,  than  any  of  the 
Iloman  kingdoms;  three  of  which,  it  ^^  plucked  up  by  the  roots/' 
or  utterly  tore  away  from  the  empire.  According  to  the  closing 
explanation  of  the  vision,  \hQ  first  attack  of  this  power  on  the 
Roman  empire,  was  from  a  region  southward  of  Judeati'but  more 
is  said,  in  immediate  connexion  with  it^of  a  yeh<Hsi^tP<invasion 
from  tb^  nof/A(^irhioh  is  the  usual  a^^t^ion  df'^f/Hii  M  these 
prophecies)' \«hteh^  would  "ovclrildxv and  ^aJss  oVfeiV^ tad'over- 
throw  many>  countries ;"  so  that  it  ^  9!\\ov\^iiaq(^mpU^.\^  scatter 
the  hol^peqple."  Thus  it  is  intimated,  ibat  the  ]^p^fm^:empire» 
at  tbatjf period,  had  :  become.  *'  h<^y/Vpf  Cbristi^p;  j%P  Jt  wa% 
previous  1p.  ijbe.  dUtrit^utiDn  of,, its  westieriii  .divisipn,,TM>ta  se- 
veral kingdom^:  .(^nd  that  the  subver^po  of  the-  r^rpsiiqij^g  im- 
perial territories, 'whidii  was  begun  hy  one  king,  ^  or  soyereign 
state^  would  be  coimpleted  by  anothuer*  That  the  ,w)i^^  desola^ 
tion^ however^^  wpuld  be acaomplished,  from  firs):  to, kist^ within 
a  certain  periods  qalled  /^a  tim^  timesy.and  half  a,ti^/'  is  con- 
iirmed  by  .the  T#petitioi;v  of  these  texn\^<,  in  the  foriper,  and  in  the 
latter  Staines  of  tl)^  pfredicljons.  .  , 

The  &cts  hei;^  it^ted  ^p  exaqtly  tally  .wil;h  the  )iis|(^  of  the 
times  tq  which  they  Te|l^t%  Uiat  it  may  be.thoi^ht;,  superfluous 
to  e^teiLioto-tbe  detail.  Ai4east  we-sball  readily  be  justified  for 
having  7efen^>^t}ri^td'a'briefmargihal'  exposition^  shall 

clearly  ^l^ave  asc^ainifd  tho  extent  of  tl^e  predicted  p^Hbd,  an^ 
have  thereby  cpjapentrated  its,  diveisified,  transactions  into  one 
point  of^iew.  -  fbis  iviost '^remarkabk!  'of  aU  prophetical  epochs 
IS  repeated  no  fewer  than jSz/e  times  in  thd"  book  of  Revelation ; 


"T^ 


botary  %i\\e^  but  had  drcriried  in  power,  the  Turks  (from  Tart:iry)  conquered 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  and  recovered  Judea  from  the 
Christians,  after  the  latter  had  kept  possession  of  it,  for  nearly  a  century. 
Their  force  consisted  mostly  of  cavalry;  but  in  their  attacks  on  Constantinople^ 
they  employed  a  vast  number  of  vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  trvroendous  artillerif 
(Rev.  ix.  17,  18),  and  at  length  socceeded  in  capturing  it,  and  in  CQnqaeriB|  tb« 
whole  eastern  empire,  of  which  they  still  retain  the  dominiont 

5{E  2 
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Ibid  once  expressly  in  the  term$  by  which  Daniel  had  denoted  iU 
Tlie  seven-beaded  and  ten*horaed  dragon  persecuted  the  female 
representative  of  the  Christian  church ;  ^^  and  to  the  woman  were 
given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the 
wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time  €tnd 
timeSf  and  half  a  dme^  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.''  c  xii.  14. 
Accordingly,  it  was  said,  ver.  6.  that  she  ^  fled  into  the  wilderness^ 
'^here  she  nath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  shovU.feed 
her  there,  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days"  By  '^  days,'* 
in  predictive  chronology,  solar  years  were  designated.  Ez^iel 
iv.  4 — 6 :  and  here  they  are  evidently  so  to  be  interpreted.  The 
period  of  ^^  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  therefore  is*  equiva-^ 
lent  to  1260  years ;  and  such  must  apparently  be  the  term,  from 
first  to  last,  of  the  subjection  of  the  former  Roman  empire  to  that 
power  which  is  symbolized  by  the  second  little  horn  of  Daniel's 
vision.  Thnougnout  diis  period,  however,  Christianity  was  to 
be  maintained  beyond  its  reach,  in  the  same  wilderness  where 
the  harlot  was  seen  mounted  on  the  scarlet  beast.  That  "  in  her 
was  fonnd  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
were  slain  upon  the  earth,"  (c.  xvii,  24.)  implies,  indeed,  not 
merely  that  she  persecuted  the  true  Church  of  Christ  while  ia 
tliat  wilderness,  but  likewise  that  her  power  had  exteoded  greatly 
beyond  that  region,  and  was  not  circumscribed*  by  the  period 
alluded  to.*  It  can  only  be  inferred  from  these  prophecies,  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  though  in  a  corrupted  state,  would 
be  always  respected  and  sanctioned  in  the  countries  that  were 
denoted  by  ^^  the  Wilderness ;"  while  in  the  reat  of  what  ia 

«  Tbe  Harlot  is  wid  (c.  xvii.  1.)  to'<  sit  upon  (or  £y)  many  waters;*'  which 
nsoally,  though  not  always,  imports  the  sea.  It  is  added,  ver.  15.  **  Tbe -waters 
-which  thou  saw  est,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  ntaltftades,  and  na- 
tions and  tonguest"  By  the  sea,  in  the  Revelalion,  as  diitiagaiahedfrom  tbe  eatik^ 
iareiga  nations  (in  distinction  from  those  which  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  any  or 
all,  of  the  succesaive  empires)  appear  to  be  intended.  We  consider  the  apoca- 
lyptic earth  sls  extending  fh>m  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  ladoBf  and  boundod 
northward  by  the  Rhine,  tbe  Dasiibe,  tbe  Eozine  and  Caspian  aeiM,  and  the  river 
Oxus  or  Gihon ;  southward,  by  the  African  desert.  Nubia,  and  the  lodiaa  sea. 
The  primary  imperial  earth  lay  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean.  Sue* 
cessive  enlargements  of  it  became  parts  of  the  earth  only  when  gained  from  the 
sea.  In  its  fnll  extent,  it  bad  a  tripartite  dwtntettioa;  the  eastcmi^nd  western 
divisions  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  each  being  called  a  third  part ;  and  tbe  latter  the 
Wilderness,  as  the  least  evangelized  or  civilized,  when  the  Revelation  was  written. 
The  other  third  lay  east  6f  the  ISdphrates,  and  U  called  by  the  name  of  that  river. 
When  nfonrth  part  ^s  intiaiated,  it  appears  to  denote  what  we  call  the  states  of 
Bmrbaryt  Rev.  vi.  8.  in  allusion  to  7ech.  vi.  6.  The  pale  (or  grizzled)  horse  of 
deitrucHon  has  long  perambulated  that  country,  in  which  above  600  Christian 
bishoprics  were  once  seated.  The  blacit  horse  has  maintained  taoiean  time,  a  more 
limited  oppression  of  Christianity,  throughout  the  JBosfem  empire.  While  this 
scourge  was  in  its  progress,  every  corner  of  Europe  was  pervaded  by  the  white 
horse,  which  will  finally  evercome  the  whole  world.  The  red  horse  has  every 
where  spread  warsf.  but  more  continually  and  destructively  emttwardy  than  west, 
ward  of  the  Eupkratet, 
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propbetkally  termed  ^^  the  earth>"  it  would  be  either  gently, 
degraded^  or  alto|[ether  suppressed.  ; 

The  same  period  is  similarlv  expressed,  c.  xi.  S,  ^*  **  I  will 
^ve  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and,  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  These  are 
the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks,  standing  before  the 
God  of  the  earth.''  Here  are  manifest  allusions  to  Zechariah. 
iv.  S,  14*  and  Rev,  i«  20;  whence  we  leam^  that  these  witnesses 
ixrere  naot  individuals^  but  reliffious  communities.  As  such  must 
be  regarded  the  Greek  and  tne  Roman  churches^  though  both 
nvere  grossly  corrupted;  and  as  there  were  in  communion 
with  the  latter,  both  Christians  and  ministers,  who  suffered  as 
martyrs,  or  witnesses  for  the  Gospel,  against  its  depraved  hier* 
iurchy,  mo  in  the  former,  among  the  multitudes  that  maintained 
the  profi»aion  of  Christianity,  while  under  grievous  oppressioD^t 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  were  no  less  entitled  to  that  ch«r* 
racter.  Both  classes  therefore,  may  reasonably  be  included 
under  it :  but  the  period  specified,  bein^  that,  which  in  the  pre* 
ceding  instances,  refers  to  the  predominance  of  the  later  little 
horn,  it  is  eqiecially  to  be  interpreted  of  the  oppression  that 
Christianity  was  to  sustain  from  this  power .''^  This  is  likewise 
intimated  by  the  verses  immediately  preceding^  in  which  the 
apostle  was  commanded  to  ^^  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and 
the  altar, '  and  them  that  worshipped  therein ;  but  to  leave  out 
the  court  without  the  temple,  because  it  was  given  iinto  the  Geiir^ 
tiles ;  who  would  tread  the  holy  city  under  feet  forty  and  two 
months**  c* xi.  1,  2* 

This  is  evidently  the  same  period  that  had  been  described  aa 
1260  days,  and  as  ^'  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time ;"  for  42  month% . 
of  30  days  each,  amount  to  1260  days;  .and  S\  times,  of  13 
months  each,  comprise  these  numbers  of  months  and  of  days*. 
The  whole  is  described^  after  the  usual  manner  of  predictive 

,  _  ^        ^  _  II  II 1 1— n     r^^ 

*  By  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses,  is  generally  understood,  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  their  testimony.    This  has  long  been  accomplished  in  Barbary  |  and  it  nasf 
be  doubted  whether  it  shonld  not.  b«  interpreted  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  tb« 
Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks.    At  that  crisis,  also,  resistance  to  popish  corrop^ 
tioos  was  verv  nearly  crushed.     We  do  not  perceive  a  necessity  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction  should  be  limited  to  one  spot,  fir  to  one  event :  and  we 
apprehend  the  tern  of  Mrff&ifiQ^AMi  a  half,  orbalf  a  week,  to  denote  a  very  shmt 
season,  as  if,ln  proportion  to  the  whole  time  of  oppression,  only  a  day  to  ayear^ 
rather  than  precisely  three  vears  and  a  half.   Several  very  remarkable  instances  oc- 
cur in  history,  of  the  rertral  of  p«fer  Christianity,  after  iU  apparent  sopprMsioii» 
for  a  short  season,  by  papal  tyranny,  within  the  former  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Such  was  the  case  in  our  own  country,  after  the  brief  sanguinary  reign 
of  Mary  s  and  we  arc  very  wiHing  to  regard  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligioB  in  this  teikih  part  of  the  empire,  as  a  commencement  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  witnesses.     But  we  doiibt  not,  that  the  fulfilment,  when  complete^  will  »«  m«^ 
nifestand  certain  f  and  we  look,  (with  painful  apprehension)  for  an  ezempUftcti*- 
tioo  of  it,  before  the  subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire.  . 
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cbronologyi  in  round  numbers :  that  of  560  b^ing  substituted  for 
^65j-  days,  which  amount  to  a  soiar  year.  Some  intimation  is 
given  of  this,  by  the  distinct  senses  of  the  terms  ^^  time '  -  and 
^^  year/'  in  predictive  chronology ;  the  latter  being  never  used 
in  any  other  than  its  literal  signification,  for  a  solar  year, 
nrhereas  '^  a  time  "  denotes  360  sucn  years  and  not  more.  So  the 
interval  preceding  the  flood  was  predicted  hy  years;  (Gen.  vi.  3) ; 
likewise  that  of  the  peregrinations  of  Abraham's  family,  (c.  xv.l3)r 
and  that  ofthe  Jewish  captivity  at  Babylon  (Jeremiah  XXV.  11, 12); 
all  the  numbers  denoting  solar  years.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
city  and  court  that  were  to  be  profaned  for  1260  years,  appear  to 
signify  that  part  of  the  earth  in  which  tlie  witnesses  were  to  be  op- 
pressed for  that  period,  and  slain  during  its  course ;  ^'  which 
spiritually  (or  in  reference  to  the  superstition  predominant  in  it)^ 
is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified,"^^ 
in  distinction  from  Babylon,  and  the  seven-hilled  city,  Rev.xi.8, 
The  ^'  temple,"  as  distinguished  from  it  during  the  same  period, 
may  be  understood  of  the  Wilderness,  in  which  the  Christiai> 
church  (though  mostly  corrupt,  and  partly  persecuted)  was  still 
fed  and  nourished.  The  trice  worshippers  in  it,  as  well  as  those 
who  prophesied  in  sackcloth  in  the  outer  court,  alike  *^  stood 
before  the  God  of  the  earth."* 

The  seventh,  and  last  instance,  in  which  this  memorable 
epoch  is  repeated,  demonstrates  that  the  seven-headed  and  ten- 
horned  beast  of  the  sea,  under  his  seventh  head,  (which,  thougb 
mortally  wounded,  was  revived,)  was  no  other  than  that  kingdom 
which  was  designated  by  the  later  little  horn-  of  Daniel's 
prophecies ;  and  it  thus  connects  together,  and  mutually  illus- 
trates, all  the  predictions  which  related  to  this  period.  When 
his  mortal  wound  was  healed,  (Rev.  xiii.  S-— 7.)  "all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  least;  and  they  worshipped  the  Dragon 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast,  and  they  worshipped  the 
beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  Who  is  able  to  make 
war  with  him?  And  there  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  t 
Jbrty  and  two  months ;  end  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
agamst  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and 
tnem  that  dwell  in  heaven.  And  it  was  given  to  him  to  make 
war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and  power  was  given 
him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations."  |     For  the 

.<,Hai— ^—^t^M^^^I^^^^^     ■■■■■  ■■■■  ■  ■■     I^^Pj*.        ■■  ■  ■■  I-'  ■■■'  ■—.—     ^■■■■»  .1  -■■  ■  ^      1^—  ■ 

«  The  hardships,  as  well  as  the  miracnlous  provisions,  of  the  Jewish  •*  charcb 
Ip  the  wilderness,"  (Acts  vii.  38),  are  here  evidently  allnded  to. 

t  E^uffKK  w^oXi/xov  TTo^jjcflu  :  **  Power  to  make  war."  Our  translators,  and  othere, 
adopted  h  readinic  of  the  original  different"  from  our  G-reek  Testaments.  Grtei- 
JitLch  transfers  9roX<yuov  to  the  margin. 

t  See  a  former  noie.  It  is  obvious,  that  both  Popery  and  Mahometan  ism  spread 
4o  many  nations  beyond  the  limits  of  any  of  the  successive  empires.    The  latter 
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self-same  period,  the  later  Utile  horn  ''  made  war  with  the  saints, 
and  prevailed  against  them,"  ^'  spoke  great  words  against  the 
Most  High,  and  wore  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High;"  and 
the  period  i^as  not  to  close  till  he  should  *'  have  accomplished  to 
scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people."  Dan.  vii.  21,  25.  xii.  7. 
For  that  period,  therefore,  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy 
eity,  were  trodden  under  foot  by  Gentiles ;  during  its  course,  the 
witnesses  prophesied  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  '^  the  beast  that 
ascendeth  out  of  the  ix>ttomle$s  pit  made  war  against  them  and 
overcame,  and  killed  them."  In  the  same  penod,  the  Dragon 
persecuted  the  woman,  and  she  fled  from  him,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Wilderness,  where  God  had  prepared  a  place  for  her,  and 
she  was  to  be  nourished  to  the  close  of  the  predicted  time.  *'  And 
the  serpent,"  it  is  added,  *^  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  of  a 
flood  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood :  but  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which 
the  Dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  And  the  Dragon  was  wroth 
with,  the  woman,  and  went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her 
seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ."  Rev.  xii.  15 — 17. 

These  several  prophecies  are  immediately  preceded  by  those 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  which  indubitably  announced  the 
dismemberment  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  by  the  Saracens, 
and  its  entire  subjugation  by  the  Turks,  c.  ix.  1 — 19.  They  are, 
therefore,  reasonably  to  be  understood  as  illustrations  of  those 
two  woes,  which  were,  both  before  and  after  these  predictions, 
distinctly  and  emphatically  proclaimed,  c.  viii.  13.  ix.  12.  xi.  14. 
The  first  woe-trumpet  introduced  the  Saracens ;  the  second,  the 
'  Turks;  and  the  third,  did  not  sound  till  the  witnesses  had  been 
slain,  and  raised  again.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  predominance  of 
the  Mahometan  imposture,  by  means  of  these  two  sovereign 
states,  that  this  portentous  period  refers.  Consequently,  the 
later  of  Daniel's  little  horns,  and  the  seventh  head  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic emblems,  designated  Mahometan  supremacy. 

By  this  instrument  of  his  malice,  Satan  drove  the  churcli  into 
die  Western  Wilderness,  having  recovered  his  dominion  over 
the  rest  of  the  imperial  earth.     The  vision  which  we  last  quoted 

extended  its  inflnence  much  farther  than  its  military  successes,  by  the  exemplary 
zeal  of  the  commercial  Arabs,  in  spreading  the  knowledge  or  what  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  revealed,  greatly  to  our  own  shame,  and  thai  of  other  commer- 
cial Christian  nations.  They  translated  the  Koran  into  numerous  dialects  of  Asia, 
in  which  our  sacred  Scriptures  unhappily  are  still  utterly  unlcno^vn.  Asiat.  Rci. 
vol.  10.  p.  191,  195,  &c.  We  earnestly  wish  to  see  the  resources  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  not  merely  directed^  but  sufficienUy  exertfd,  (o  eflface  this  re- 
proach. So  far,  and  no  farther  than,  as  the  Kornn  was  translated  into  vernacular 
languages,  are  we  aware  that  it  has  obtained  o  permanent  predominance. 
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supplies  a  socrinrt  reriev  of  the  ^Hwle  propiieticJ  tem  to  Aat 
crhA%*  It  opens  with  piaciDg  both  the  chnrdi  «f  Go^  and  her 
chief  adrersarjr,  Satan,  m  heaTen;  that  i%  m  st«doBiof  lUgnky 
and  authority.  The  chordi  was  dien  endowed  with  apostirfie 
puritv  and  power:  while  Satan  feigned  tfamaghoat  all  IhehMc*- 
riai  hmits,  oy  the  Tarions  predominant  supeisliriops  of  die  llo- 
snans  and  Gredcs,  the  E^rptians  and  the  Farthians*  The  maiN 
culine  child  of  which  die  woman  was  ddhrered,  was  die  church 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  whfdi  mnst  finalfy  trinaqrfi 
over  all  opposition.  For  the  destmction  of  her  oftpring^ 
Satan  first  employed  the  Roman  power ;  bot  the  chnrdi  was  exi> 
alted  to  heaven,  or  to  dignity  and  anthority,  fay  its  establidimeiit 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Christianity  had  q^read  eariy  and  gene^ 
rally  in  Perftia ;  bat  no  sooner  was  it  relieved  from  peraeeittiai 
westward  of  the  Euphrates,  than  Satan  excited  against  it  the 
later  Persian  dynasty,  widi  such  violence  as  to  menace  its  extm»- 
tion  by  that  government,  which  became  implacably  hostile  taa 
Rome.  The  eagle  wings  of  the  latter  power  preserved  C^irist- 
ianity  from  destruction ;  till  Satan  raised  np  a  new  agent,  monfe 
formidable  both  to  heathens  and  Christians  than  either  class  had 
been  to  the  other.  Persia,  as  well  as  Syria,  f^ypt,  and  Africa^ 
was  speedily  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  They  polluted  the 
Jewlsn  sanctuary,  then  profoundly  venerated  by  Christians^  hy 
erecting  a  Mahometan  mosque  on  the  seat  of  Solomon's  tcmpla^ 
A.  D.  637'  They  poured  forth  floods  of  armed  votaries  agaitMt 
the  Christian  church,  but  the  earth  swallowed  up  these  by  thib 
desperate  resistance  which  the  Eastern  Empire  long  maintained, 
ana  more  successfully  by  that  of  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the 
Western  Empire,  against  the  assaults  of  the  Mahometans.  They 
repeatedly  besieged  Constantinople  without  eflect,  and  wer«  cMMe 
repulsed  from  Rome,  but  received  their  severest  check  when  Aey 
had  extended  their  conquest  from  Africa,  through  Spain,  tothe 
river  Loire;  being  defeated  near  Tours,  A.D.  7S^,  by  Ghmska 
Martel,  with  the  slaughter  (as  was  reported)  of  more  than  500,€m 
men.  These  sanguinary,  but  seasonable  repulses,  apparently  pie- 
served  Christianity  from  enduring  in  Europe  the  same  devasta- 
tion as  ill  Asia  and  Africa.  Thus  the  earth  helped  the  wonfian^ 
and  absorbed  the  flood  with  which  Satan  aimed  to  overwhelm  her. 
The  Saracen  supremacy,  though  it  evidently  supplanted  die 
Roman,  and  exteaaed  more  widely  than  any  of  the  precedi^ 
empires,  continued  but  for  a  season^  as  was  predicted  of  die 
seventh  head  of  the  beast  when  it  should  risc^  and  was  itmher 
intimated  by  the  «nd>lera  of  locusts,  whose  depredaUons  never 
exceed  the  term  of  five  months.  We  do  not  regard  either  diat 
allusiont  or  the  preparation  of  the  Turks  for  **aB  hour,  and'a 
day,  and  a  monthi  and  a  year/'   (c.  ix.  5,  15.)  as  denoting  any 
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dironolo^vied  epcx^li.  Reasons  against  scrch  fni  interpi^tation  nf 
the  latter  passage  have  already  been  iirtuaated :  and  as  it  win 
seren  times  fnredieted  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  should 
end  1S60  years  after  that  of  the  Saracens  began,  this  singular 
phraseology  may  most  reasonably  be  understc^  to  i«fer  to  that 
ffi^DZiife' limitation.  As  a  date,  it  would  be  impossible  to  aacei^ 
tam  its  precision  from  history ;  or,  consequently,  to  apply  it  to 
any  useful  purpose.  In  like  manner,  no  satisfactory  term  of  150 
years,  wbieb  (if  any  thing)  must  have  been  meeiil  by  <^iive 
months/'  can  be  assigned  to  the  Saracenic  predominance.  Ic 
gradually  dedined  from  the  ninth  century;  and  the  Caliphate 
w  B^dat  was  extinguished  by  the  Mongufe,  A.  D.  1^58,  Th^ 
Turks,  who  bad  been  called  from  the  east  of  Persia  for  its  pro^ 
teeiion^  founded,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  that  sovereign^ 
ty,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth,  succeeded  the  Ronran 
empire  in  the  dominion  of  its  whole  eastern  division,  of  which 
alone  it  'bad  ccmsisted  from  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire, 
A.  D.  476.  The  Turks,  from  the  commencement  o(  their 
authority,  have  maintained  the  Mahometan  supremacy,  the 
secular  government  of  which  was  formally  vested  in  them 
by  the  caliphs,  in  1055;  and  one  of  their  descendants,  who 
retained  thenr  fkle  in  Egypt,  formally  resigned  this  also  to 
llie  Tiarkish  emperor,  in  1517.  The  Saracens  and  the  Turks^ 
therefi>re,  were  justly  represented  as  constituting,  togeikei'i  thst 
empire  which  succeeded  the  Roman,  under  the  emblems  of  the 
second  little  horn  of  Daniel's  visicm,  and  the  seventh  head  of 
€he  apocalyptic  symbols:  yet,  as  distinct  and  successive  temporidL 
powers,  the  former  was  a^ignated  by  the  locusts^  the  latter  by 
the  horsemen,  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets;  and  the 
seventh  head  c^  the  apocalyptic  beast,  was  likewise  called  an 
tnghth,  because  after  the  Saracen  caliphate  had  been  mortallv 
wounded  by  the  Mongul  sword,  it  was  revived  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  A  similar  intimation  of  the  distinction  of  these  powers 
has  been  alteaidy  remained,  in  the  explanation  of  Iknieris 
lision  eeneeming  the  kings  of  the  south  and  of  the  north. 

Proceeding  to  sulmiit  to  our  readers  mi  hypothesis,  which) 
without  any  arbitrary  assumption  whatever,  may  solve  the  whole 
embl«natie,phcenoraena  of  these  prophecies,  we  would  only  pre^ 
mise  the  scriptural  data  of  its  foundatien.  The  first  of  the 
three  apocalyptic  emblems,  is  Satan,  chief  of  those  numerooa 
angds  that  left  tlleir  first  estate,  and  primfiry  oiuse  <f 
th^e  varions  evils  that  were  predicted  in  the  book  <£ 
Itev^aticm.  His  natural  powers,  which  were  perverted  (n<lt 
lost,  or  diminished)  by  his  apostasy,  are  represented  in  Scrip- 
tore  as  extremely  formidable;  and  as  impeded  from, producing 
the  univefaiil  roin  of  the  world  on>ly  by  the  intervention  of  Disuse 
controut.     Of  his  power  over  efementary  matter  wsA  sninnll 
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]wture«.  IreiBeiidoiis  instancefi are  recorded ;  andiheaffiiclUMisoC 
Jol^  and  still  more  those  of  our  Lord  when  incarnate^,  shew 
the  distress  and  terror  that  he  is  naturally  capable  of  inffictiog  oa 
the  human  mind.     But  it  is  by  seduction  alone,  that  be  can  in- 
lEoIve  in  moral  evil;  and  without  this,  he  cannot  prevent  the 
final  and  everlasting  happiness  of  mankind.   On  their  deceptkm, 
therefore,  by  bis  superior  subtilty,  his  malignity  is  chiefly  intent; 
and  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  tliat  dependance  on  God  which 
IS  the  natural  duty  of  evary  intelligent  being,  can  secure  from 
his  delusions*   For  the  guidance,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
of  mankind,  in  the  practice  of  this  duty,  the  gospel  was  uni- 
versally proclaimed ;  but  their  henefit  from  itmust  be  proportionate 
to  the  es^ertions  of  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  to  extend  them 
to  others,  and  to  the  willingness  of  all  to  profit  by  them..    The 
book  of  Revelation  is  a  prophetical  history  of  the  result. 
i    The   ^^old  serpent,   called  the  Devil  (or  the  accuser)  and 
Satan,    (or  the  enemy)  that  deceiveth   the  whole  world,"    is 
represented  by  a  great  red  dragon,  with  seven  heads,  in  allusipn 
to  seven  successive  empires,  by  means  of  which  he  has  eminently 
promoted  both  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world,  from  the 
$rst  multiplication  of  mankind  after  the  general  deluge,  to  the 
present  time*.    These  states  may  be  obvious  to  our  readers,,  in 
some  measure,  from  what  has  here  preceded,  aided  by  the  general 
view  of  Scripture  chronology  inserted  in  our  S4<th  number  :  for 
all  these  empires,  in  succession,  comprised  the  land  o£  Canaan, 
and  interier^.with  its  chosen  people.     Th^t  which  was  founded 
by  Nimrod,    at  Babylon,    was  the  most  probable  occasion  of 
Abraham's  emigration  from  Mesopotamia;  and  he  relieved  the 
.Canaanites,  as  well  as  his  own  kindred,  from  its  yoke,  by  the 
surprise  and  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  his  tributary  princes. 
From  that  which   Ninus   (or  Chushan-rishathaim)   afterwards 
erected  at  Nineveh,  Othniel  rescued  the  Israelites ;  and  David 
acquired  for  them  (from  Hadar-ezer)  the  promised  dominion  to 
the   Euphrates.     A  more  warlike  and  active  dynasty,    which 
succeeded  to  that  king  of  Nineveh  who   was  admonished,  by 
Jonah,    long   harassed,   and  (under  Shalmanr-ezer)  extirpated 
the  kingdom  of  IsriTel ;  and  (under  Ezer-haddon)  subjugated  that 
4>f  Judah  also,  during  Manasseh's  infamous  reign.     This  empire 
was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldean,  the  influence  of  which,  and  of 
the  next  three  monarchies,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian  and 
the  Roman,  on  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  churches,  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge;;  but  above  all,  the  Mahometan  dominion, 
which  subverted  tliat  of  the  Roman,  most  deplorably  afiected 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  world.* 

«,„ : i ' «   ■  ■ 

*  Cofflmentators  have  fluctuated  on  interpretations  of  the  first  five  heads  of 
these  emblems,  between  as  many  files  of  Roman  emperors  before  Con9taotiiie«  and 
as  many  cban|;es  in  the  early  government  of  the  Roman  state.,    The  fonneris 
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'  All  these  states,  in  succession,  aimed  at  universal  dominion ;. 
no-  two  of  them,  therefore,  could  subsist  at  once»  in  the  more, 
civilized,  and  consequently  the  best  known  countries  of  the 
world.  They  all  comprised  a  variety  of  nations,  that  were  con-^ 
Bected  only  by  their  common  subjection  to  the  powers  that  re-* 
spectiveiy  ibrmed  these  successive  empires.  Such  unions  were 
eJQfected  either  by  force  or  fraud ;  and  usually  bv  a  combination; 
of  these  means :  and  the  nations  that  were  deluded  into  submis- 
motif  usually  suffered  more  in  the  event,  than  those  which 
made  the  greatest  resistance.  What  was  thus  acquired,  could 
only  be  retauied  by  similar  means.  Every  such  governmentt 
therefore,  though  it  might  incidentally  and  partially  be  beneficial^ 
must,  in  its  nature,  be  productive  of  extensive  misery  to  man<» 
kind.  History  illustrates  and  confirms  the  tendency  of  vast  des* 
potic  governments,  also,  to  multiply  and  aggravate  human  Crimea 
no  less  than  sufierings;  but  the  principal  machine,  by  which  both 
have  been  promoted,  has  been  superstitiony  the  support  of  which 
has  always  been  sought,  and  its  universal  authority  consequently 
been  promoted,  by  usurpers  of  secular  dominion.  Good  govern- 
ment, needs  the  aid,  and  advances  the  ends  of  religion:  bad  go- 
vernment, those  of  superstition.  The  most  apt  and  effectual  meansj^ 
therefore,  that  Satan  apparently  cpuld  employ  to  enlarge  his  own 
dominion  over  mankind,  was,  to  excite  individuals  of  adequate 
talents  and  influence,  to  the  acquisition  of  unlimited  authority  ; 
and  there  could  not  be  more  suitable  attributes  of  the  great  red 
Dragon,  as  his  emblem,  than  seven  heads,  with  as  many  crown^ 
denoting  seven  empires  which  have  successively  occupied  th<^ 

'■    —         I         II     »    I    I  I  »^—  I  I  ■    I     II.  »i       ■       I  ■    ■        I       II     ■    I   ■  ■  ■  II  m  ,  im-         I  ■        . 

obtioosly  the  more  rational  coojechire;  because  the  Emperors  filled  stations  of 
general  importance,  and  all  of  them  had  influence  on  the  state  of  Christianity  :  but 
as  the  heads,  equally  with  the  hums  of  emblematic  animals,  denote  distinct  king- 
doms, not  their  rulers,  this  interjiretation  opposes  prophetical  consistency  and  ana> 
logy.  The  other  conjecture,  in  which  later  commentators  mostly  agree,  is  objection- 
able,  not  only  ou  this,  but  on  every  ground,  unless  these  cmblenis  could  be  proved  to 
refer  to  nothing  but  Rome.  Li  vy.  enumerated  four  modes  of  government,  besidlft 
the  regal,  which  had  been  adopted  at  Rome,  before  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
6attls,  or  had  been  heard  of  by  other  nations.  They  were  all  very  transient  and 
very  trifling  experiments;  such  as  it  is  common  for  all  petty  democracies  to  make. 
It  is  Hsionishing  that  pious,  learned,  ^nd  sensible  writers  should  degrade  the 
character  of  inspiration  so  much,  as  to  interpret  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  three  principal  emblems  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  such  frivolous  objects.  Nothing 
«oald  be,  more  remote  from  connexion  with  the  church  of  God,  to  which  all 
j>rophecy  refers.  Only  two,  indeed,  of  these  five  institutions,  liad  any  permanency  % 
the.  monarchy  and  the  consulate:  and  if  transient  changcH  were  to  be  enumerate^i^ 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  and  the  triumvirates,  ought 
'^n  have  been  inclnded.  But  still  greater  difficulties  relate  to  the  seventh  of  these 
emblems,  on  the  principle  that  they  signify  nothing  bat  Rome,  Whether  this 
should  be  (he  pope,  or  Charlemagne,  or  Buonaparte,  &c.  &c.  is  not  yet  settled*^ 
nor  do  we  expect  that  it  will  be.  The  whole  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
-argaments  that  have  been  employed  to  prove,  that  the  pope  plucked  np  three  of 
the  ten  Roman  kingdoms  by  the  roots. 
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more  eeidbrftted  porli'of  the  worid,  with  all  of  wlJeh  the  viable 
church  of  Ood,  under  diftarent  dispensationsy  has  been  iMopoiib^ 
imtly  connected.  The  Koman  state  fomoing  one  <^  these  em- 
tiires,  which,  in  Hs  peculiar  symbol,  was  characterized  by  tern 
kmgdoms  that  composed  its  territoiy,  niist  be  one  of  the  seven 
heads  of  the  Dragon,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  tern, 
horns  which  had  been  attributed  to  its  separate  emUem. 

The  sjrmbol  most  similar  to  that  of  the  author  of  evil,  is  the 
scarlet  beast,  likewise  distinguished  by  seven  heads,  representmg 
Che  several  superstitious  institutions  by  which  Satan  has  chiefijF 
rendered  these  empires  productive  of  alienatkm  from  God.  The 
Mahometan  delusion,  which  has  so  long  and  so  widely  prevailed| 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  Satan's  de* 
vices.  If  by  any  means  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  displace 
Christianity  and  restore  the  <^  elegant  mythology  ci  Greece  and 
Rome,"  the  apostate  Julian  would  have  performed  thi^service^ 
but  the  populace,  little  even  as  they  had  then  profited  by  theGospely 
were  better  informed  than  to  return  to  the  worship  m  a  thomand 
deities  of  worse  character  than  themselves.  It  was  too  late^  also^ 
to  establish  among  multitudes  that  were  acquainted  wit^  the 
•sacred  Scriptures,  a  general  persuasion  that  they  were  £alae» 
They  were  made,  therefore,  the  pretended  foundation  for  an  in»* 
posture,  that  should  frustrate  the  effects,  and  supersede  the 
knowledge,  of  their  doctrines  and  precepts.  One  God  should 
be  worshipped,  but  through  foar,  not  love;  and  in  outward  focms 
sot  in  spirit  and  truth.*  The  ambitious,  ferodous,  and  sensual 
dispositions  of  our  corrupt  nature  diould  be  indulged,  and  should 
be  guided  and  stimulated  to  accomplish  the  selfii£  objects  of  the 

fraud  impostor.  He  knew  better  than  to  disavow  a  future  state; 
e  perverted  it  from  an  incitement  to  purity  and  benevolence,  tore 
motive  of  sanguinary  desperation  in  fighting  his  battles,  promising 
as  the  certain  reward  of  death  in  the  field  of  slaughter,  the  ever* 
lasting  enjoyment  of  exquisite  sensual  gratifications;  and  finally^ 
to  preclude  all  impediment  from  forethought  or  reflection,  to  the 
accomplishm^it  o£  his  purposes,  be  asserted  that  all  events  were 
fixed  by  eternal  decrees,  which  neither  prndetice  could  retard^ 
nor  presumption  accelerate.  For  Moses  and  Jesus,  bs  prophets  of 
the  only  true  God,  profound  veneration  was  inculcated ;  and  even 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the  latter  was  conceded  to  the  pre* 
possessions  of  Christians;  but  this  tended  only  the  more  to  exalt 
the  impostor  as  the  latest  and  greatest  of  prophets;  nay>  the 

"•  MalMaietam  «re  raiUndedftvc  fines  a  da>,  by  a  pablic  cFier,  to  pray  to  God^ 
imt  h'lB  only  to  repeat  a  aeatence  tVom  the  Koraot  amidst  wimtever  tbeiy  Migf 
tiappea  to  lie  employed  in ;  and  lest  tbis  should  iic  judged  biufdga»ame,.JHabomat 
vinrfwt  bit  -iMiowera,  tbat  God  had  required  fi%  pr&yer»dailjF|  bf  t  that»  wit% 
great  difficulty,  be  had  prevailed  to  ha?e  them  let  off  for  five. 
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parojclete  oi  wkom  Jesus  was  the  precursor*  Motives  of  hoxxr 
and  fisar  were  adapted  to  the  different  parties  concerned.  Toe 
Jew,  as  well  as  the  idolater,  was  addressed  with  the  laogiiage  of 
terror;  while  the  Christian  was  allured  to  renounce  the  love  of 
Christ,  by  flattering  distinctions  and  pvofiTers  of  fratemlzation» 
The  most  extravagant  private  miracles  were  unscrupulously^pre*^ 
tended  to;  but  the  external  proof  of  a  divine  mission  was  confi- 
dently rested  on  the  military  successes  of  combatants  thus  pre^ 
paned  to  brave  every  danger,  and  to  tdmnph  in  their  own 
slaughter,  hardly  less  than  in  that  of  their  opponents.  At  the 
same  time,  every  avenue  was  thrown  open  to  proselytes,  and  no^ 
inducement  of  worldly  interest,  credit,  ar  comfort,  was  neglected 
to  multiply  them.  Neither  probation^  qualificatiop,  nor  coudition 
was  required  of  them.     Having  once  pronounoed,    ^^  God  is^ 

Sreat,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,''  to  retract  was,  and  stjll  is^ 
be  signal  for  death. 
We  fall  short  of  the  charitv,  or  the  credulity,  of  modern  philo* 
sophers,  with  whcMn  it  is  fashionable  to  attribute  so  consummate 
an  imposture  to  enthusiasni.  It  was,  indeed,  admirably  adapted 
to  generute  enthusiasm  in  its  votaries ;  but  extensive  observation^ 
deep  penetration,  accurate  discrlminatioo,  and  mature  reflection^ 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  indispensable  to  the  invention  and  adjust-- 
ment  of  such  a  scheme.  These  qualities^eoncoitred  in  Mahomet^ 
together  with  the  boundless  ambition,  the  intrepid  courage^  and 
the  inflexible  resolution,  that  fitted  him,  above  every  historical 
character,  to  be  Satan's  chief  instrument  in  impeding  the  prqgresfi^ 
and  mipairing  the  benefits,  of  Christianity.  The  success  was 
such,  2saA  (all  things  considered)  only  such,,  as  was  rationally  to- 
be  apprehended;  but  this  alone  could  not  satisfy  the  grand  de- 
ceiver. Where  he  could  not  obliterate  the  Gospel,  he  succeeded 
in  grievously  degrading  and  oppressing  it ;  and  where  he  failed  to 
accomplish  either,  be  sucoeeded  in  grossly  corrupting  it  His^ 
most  efiectual  snare,  die  lust  of  simremacy,  was  successfully  em- 
ployed on  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  ^^  that  great  city  which 
reigned  over  die  kings  of  the  earth."  Idolatry^  there,  retained 
Its  strongest  and  latest  hold;  and,  when  compeUed  to  reUnquisb 
this,  its  impression  remained  evident,  in  the  conformity  (^  Cnris- 
tian  ceremonies  with  the  Pagan  ritual.  The  Greek  and  iSyriac 
churches  were  less  fully  infected  by  these  than  the  Rom^n,  but 
were  more  corrupted  by  doctrinal  errors,  which  unlocked  the 
^  door  of  the  well/'  whereby  Mahometanism  rose  from  the  infer- 
nal abyss,  and  darkened  the  whole  eastern  atmosphere.  Practical 
Christianity  had  become  lamentably  debased  in  both  hemispheres 
of  the  imperial  earth;  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Itome, 
jjiroughout  their  limits,  had  been  sanctioned  by  imperial  and 
regal  authoritieis,  before  the  Saracen  depredations  commCTced 
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by  e:stirpating  thre&  horns  of  the  secular  and  the  ceclesiasticat 
l^easts.  Seven,  of  the  ten,  remained  attached  to  the  latter,  till 
the  Roman  empire  was  wholly  subverted  by  the  Turks;  the 
sehlsm  of  the  ureek  and  Latin  churches  being,  till  then,  fire- 

2uently  intermitted.    The  secular  beast  then  lost  his  last  two 
oras;  and,  of  the  five  that  still  adhered  to  the  Papacy,  one  was 
rent  off  by  the  Reformation;  Britain  being  the  only  tenth  part  of 
khe  city  that,  as  yet,  has  rejected  its  supremacy.     Atheism  and 
insurrection,  hand  in  hand,  bid  fair  to  accomplish  the  rest.   The 
kingdoms  that  hate,  and  strip,  and  consume  the  harlot,  are  still 
represented  as  making  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  giving  theit 
strength  to  the  beast.    They  will  only  be  brought  to  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Kinff  of  Kings,  by  '^  the  sword  of  his  mouth,'^ 
the  word  of  God,  wnich  is  now  happily  pervading  all  nations! 
Let  all,  then,  who  are  ^'  called,  ana  chosen,  and  faithful,''  re- 
double their  exertions  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  sole  effectual  antidote  to  the  poisonous  eiRisiona 
of  the  Dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet.    Truth  is  thci 
only  preventive  and  remedy  of  error.     Such  is  its  majesty,  that 
wherever  it  is  known,  it  will  infallibly  reign.     It  has  turned  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Northern  Europe  into  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  modern  habitable  globe.     It  has  enlivened  the  be- 
numbed faculties  of  the  Eskimo's;  raised  Negroes  and  Hottentots 
to  intellectual  enjoyment  and  usefulness;  rescued  the  nobler  race 
of  South  Sea  Islanders  from  cruel  superstition  and  abandoned 
profligacy;  and  even  the  echo  of  their  praises  to  God  has  levelled 
to  the  ground  the  idolatry  of  correlative  tribes  4000  miles  distant, 
before  messengers  could  be  sent  to  instruct  them*.     Without 
miraculous  testimony — without  the  gift  of  languages, — ^nay,  with 
hardly  common  erudition,  most  of  these  wonders  have  been 
wrought  within  the  course  of  the  present  generation.     Who, 
then,  can  reasonably  deny,  that,  with  suitable  perseverance  and 
leal,  by  the  close  ot  the  present  century,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  may  become  those  of  God  and  his  Christ  T  To  doubts 
that,  where  the  appointed  means  continue  to  be  duly  employed, 
the  blessing  of  God  will  fail  to  render  them  effectual  to  his  glory, 
is  irrational  and  inexcusable;  for  it  contradicts  the  whole  tenor 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  manifest  course  of  sound  experience. 
The  Mahometan  and  Papal  superstitions  being  collateral,  and 
dividing  between  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  earth,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  designated  by  distinct  emblems. 
That  of  the  former  is  the  two  horned  l}east,  that  came  up  out  of 
the  earth ;  in  distinction  from,  but  in  immediate  connexion  with^ 
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the  seven*headed  and  ten-horned  beast,  that  rose  up  out  of  tlie 
sea,  as  the  four  imperial  beasts  of  Daniel  are  represented  to  have 
done.  This  denotes^  we  apprehend,  the  subTersion  of  every 
empire  by  a  foreign  power;  whereas  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
arrises  from  internal  imperial  authority.  The  sea-monster  arose 
completely  formed^  bearing  the  symbols  of  all  the  four  preceding 
monarchies,  together  with  heads  denoting  two  earlier,  and 
one  later  than  aU  of  them.  Daniel  had  predicted  the  last  head, 
and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  under  the  emblems  of 
little  horns;  and  had  thus  extended  his  prophecies  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  imperial  power,  from  the  term  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy, 
to  which  he  was  then  in  captivity.  The  series  of  his  emblems^  there-* 
fore,  was  complete;  but  it  was  needful  in  order  to  complete  the 
apostolic  emblem,  that  its  retrospective  view  should  surpass  the 
extent  of  Daniel's  visions.  It  would  evidently  have  been  imper- 
fect, if  it  had  not  comprised  the  first  two  empires  also;  by  one  of 
which  the  Jewish  state  had  so  severely  suffered,  and,  by  the  other, 
the  Patriarchs  had  been  oppressed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
all  the  first  six  heads  of  the  apocalyptic  beast  had  fallen  before  the 
apostle  saw  him  rise;  for  he  immeaiately  adds,  that  he  observed 
one  of  his  heads  wounded,  as  if  mortaUy,  c.  xiii.  3 ;  as  is  also 
implied,  c.  ^vii.  10,  11,  where  the  seventh  head  is  said  to 
^^  continue  a-while,"  and  that  ^^  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
was  the  eighth  head,  and  was  of  the  seven."  The  death  and  re^ 
vival  of  the  seventh  head,  imply,  that  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  accomplished,  not  at  once,  but  with  interruption; 
not  by  the  state  which  first  assailed  it,  but  by  one  that  succeeded 
this;  yet  so  similar  to  it  in  character  as  to  be  accounted  the  same 
in  a  revived  state.  In  the  Saracen  and  Turkish  sovereignties^ 
this  was  precisely  fulfilled.  The  former,  as  king  of  the  South, 
pudned  at  the  Roman  sovereign ;  the  latter,  as  king  of  the  North, 
passed  on  and  overwhelmed  him.* 

*  14  may  be  needful  before  entering  on  (he  following  detail,  to  revert,  in  a  few 
words,  to  the  result  of  the  preceding  arguments.  1.  The  Babylonian  empire  formed 
•by  Nimrod,  and  the  Assyrian,  by  Ninus,  were  indicated  by  the  first  and  second 
beads  of  the  apocalyptic  emblems.  8.  The  Chaldean,  by  the  third,  with  a  lion's 
mouth;  and  otherwise  by  the  head  of  the  image,  and  the  lion,  of  Daniel's  visions.  3. 
The  Medo-Persian,  by  the  fourth  head,  and  the  bear's  feet  of  (he  sea-monster,  and 
by  the  arms  of  the  image,  and  the  bear,  and  the  ram,  of  Daniel.  4.  The  Grecian 
empire,  by  the  fifth  head,  and  the  leopard's  form  of  the  sea-monster,  and  by  the 
thighs  of  the  image,  and  the  leopard  and  he-goat  of  Daniel.  5.  The  Roman  empire, 
by  the  sixth  head  with  ten  horns ;  by  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  image ;  and  by  the 
non-descript  beast  with  ten  horns,  and  the  earlier  little  horn  of  Daniel.  6.  The 
Mahometan  empire,  by  the  seventh  head ;  and  by  the  later  little  horn  of  Daniel :  and 
Its  distinction  under  the  Saracens  and  Turks;  by  the  death  and  re? ival  of  the 
seventh  bead  of  the  sea-monster,  by  the  emblems  of  locusts  and  horsemen ;  and  bj 
the  southern  and  northern  kings,  of  which  the  little  horn,  was  explained.  7«  The 
8ea^4iioiiStcr  was  an  aggregate  e;mblem  of  secular  ambition,  embodied  In  these  seven 
empires.    8.  The  scarlet  beait|  anothefy  of  ecclesiastical  arabitioD,  in  tbeir  reaped 
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'  These  two  states  were  desi^ated  by  the  Iwo  koms  of  the  Mar 
]M>inetan  ecclesiastical  emblem.  Tbey  appeared  only  as  lamb's 
lioms  (both  being  small,  and  low,  at  the  commencement)  thougli 

this- beast  spake  as  a  dcagon.  The  darii^  e£brts  of  the  Sap* 
lacens  and  die  Turks  were,  from  the  first,  beyqnd  all  propor<» 
tion  to  their  apparent  strength.  Mahomet,  after  strivkig  agsdnst 
die  malevolence  of  his  kindred  and  townsmen  at  Mecca,  ism 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  from  the  promul^ion  of  his  -missiooy 
esc^ed,  A.  D.  622,  to  Medina,  where  he  neaded  the  few  cdb*- 
verts  he  had  made.  After  subjugating  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
he  first  invaded  the  Greek  empire,  in  629,  with  extremely  in-» 
adequate  force.  His  successors  (as  the  term  Caliph  signifies) 
VBtamed  the  shew,  rather  of  beggary 9  dian  of  simplicky;  but 
dicy  conquered  all  Arabia  before  Mahomet's  death,  m  632 ;  and 
in  a  few  years  more,  acquired  the  whole  of  proper  Sj^ria,  lligypt^ 
aBid  Persia.  Within  a  century  firom  the  H^ra,  their  doounioa 
extended  from  the  river  Loire  in  France,  southward,  to  the 
wsestern  extremity  of  Mount  Adas;  thence  eastward  to  the  InduSy 
and  northward  to  Samarkand;^  everywhere  inscribing  their xdi* 
gion  with  the  points  of  their  swords. 

Bui  the  code  of  Mahomet,  admirably  as  it  was  adi^ted  to 
subvert,  was  utterly  unsuitable  to  build  up  again  what  was  over- 
thrown. The  first  vial  of  divine  judgment  efinsed  en  his  sue^ 
cessors  ^^  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore,  even  while  their  domi- 
nion was  spisading.  The  publication  of  the  Koran,  A*  D.  65lf 
die  image  of  the  beast,  became  the  signal  of  diseord  and  ia^ 
placable  enmi^  among  them.  Othman,  who  collected  and  pvor 
mulgated  the  fragments  that  compose  it,  was  succeeded  by- Ali^ 
husband  of  Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughter,  and  head  of  the  Sheah 
sect,  which  rejects  all  oral  tradition,  unless  testified  by  his 
fsunily.t    He  was  soon  deposed  and  mnrdered,  by  descendoiits 

five  superstitious  institations.  9.  The  dragon,  of  Satan  acting  by  these  instrumentr. 
10;  The  woman  whom  he  persecnied.  Is  revealed  religion.  1 1 .  lYie  barhrt,  snpeffstK 
tion,  as  seated  at  Romp.  12.  The  two-horned  beast  ^  Mahometanism,  or  flie  false 
prophet.     Rev.  xvi.  13,  xlx.  30. 

*  The  Mahometan  dominions,  therefore,  when  the  Turks  bad  eonqoered  the 
eastern  Roman  empire,  comprised  (beside  Africa)  the  enftrs  Grecian  empire,  aft 
acquired  by  Alexander;  and 'it  is  a  stileing  instance  of  the  preeision  of  tacred 
hieroglyphics,  that  the  apocalyptic  sea-monster,  when  nkising  bis  seventh  head. 
Was  "  like  unto  a  leopard  ;"  and  not  in  its  generafffrm^  Vke  the  Gbftideaii  It9n,or 
the  Medo- Persian  bear:  neither  of  which,  any  more  tlma  the  Roman  noa-descript 
beast,  resembled  it  in  territorial  limits.  The  cevunon  cbaracterMe,  idso,  of  the 
Grecian  embtems,  the  leopard  and  the  goat,  is  agUity  (indicated  likewise  by  the 
fbnr  ^ings  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  ^<  not  touching  tlie  ground**)  s  and  iit  was 
only  with  that  of  Alexander's  progress  tbat  theropf^j^  of  the  Sarocenie  conquests 
could  be  compared. 

f  Of  this  sect,  the  modem  Persians  are  the  most  xealovs  and  stedfast  adberenti; 
A  gratefnl  and  merited  esteem  of  All  (incomparably  the  best  of  tlie  Caliphs)  af^ 
pears  always  to  have  been  cherished  by  them :  but  Ike  9kMll  seeC  mta  aot  «*!»■ 
Irlithed  in  Persia  till  the  close  of  the  fifteeatk  centnr^i  whoa  a  rdifioM  derottc  ^ 
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ctf  an  uncle  ef  Bf afaomet)  who  h^e  been  called,  from  iheiv  pro-^ 

Sinitor,  Ommiades;  and  these  again  were  quickly  subverted  bjf 
e  family  of  Abbas,  »iother  uncle  of  Mabomet,  which  fixed  the 
Galipfaaieat  Bagdat,  in766«  This  dynasty  long  retained  its  nominal- 
d^nity :  but  it  had  even  then  begun  to  decrease  in  power.  ^  Th^^ 
Saracens  in  Spain  elected  a  rival  Caliph,  of  the  family  of  Ommiy% 
ia  755 :  and  those  in  Africa  chose  another,  descended  from  Ali 
and  Fatima,   in  8-12;    whose  authority  was  extended   also  to 
^B^lvptf  in  972,  and  soon  wrested  from  Bagdat  the  dominion  of 
Jbdea,  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Syria.     The  governors  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  likewise,  mostly  assumed  independence^ 
and  constrained  the   Caliphs  to  commit  the  reins   of  secular 
government  to  hands  better  able  to  retain  them. 
;  The  Turcomans,  or  Turks,  had  dwelt  at  the  norlh-easterni 
extremity  of  the  Saracen  conquests,  and  had  adopted  the  religion 
of  their  victors ;  but,  like  others,  threw  off  their  secular  allegiance*. 
SteJjuk,  chief  officer  of  a  sultan  of  Turkistan,  having  given  um- 
brage to  his  sovereign,  collected  a  band  of  refugees,  which,  under 
his* grandson  Togrul,  became  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Gazna«» 
Tide  sultan,  Mahomet,  A.  D.  1038,  and  to  seize  possession  of 
Khorasan,  the  eastern  division  of  Persia.     The  merited  repn- 
tatian  of  Togrul  induced  the  Abbasside  Caliph,  AUkayem^  to 
itnite  his  support  at  Bagdat,  in  1055,  and  formally  to  invest  him 
yri!^  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  all  Persia.     In  return,  he  firmly 
established  the  Caliph's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  which  alone 
tHen  remained  to  him.     Olub  Arslan,  nephew  and  successor  oF 
Tbgriri,  conquered  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Miafarekin,  the  Maftyropolis  of  the  Roman  em^ 
pire^  in  1071 ;  thus  becoming  the  jirst  Turkish  messenger  (or 
angel)^  that  was  loosed  firom  the  boundair  of  the  Euphrates.. 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Melek  Shah^  his  kinsman  Suliman 
coni|uered  from  the  empire  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Syria,  forming  it  into  the  sultany  of  Roum» 
and  establishing  his  court  at  Iconium.     Atsiz,  another  Turkisll 
oflcer,  had,  in  1065,  attempted  ihe  conquest  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Patimite  Caliph;    and,  though  repulsed>  captured   Jerusalem^ 
wliich  became  independent  of  Persia,  in  1096.     The  Turkish 
tyranny,  by  its  augmented  rigour,  provoked  the  crusaded;  and 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Christians,  1099;  but  retaken 
1186,  by  Saladin,  who  had  recently  acquired  Egypt  from  llm 

thftt  party  aeqaired  the  sovereignty,  and  foanded  the  Sophite  dynasty.  Inces* 
saint  boaUlities  with  the  Turks  were  thus  excited :  and  this  unhappy  country  waa 
again  deluged  with  blood,  at  the  extinction  of  the  Sophi  family  by  Nadir  Shab^ 
in'lTSS.  £««ry  Mahometan  state  has  been  the  prey  of  foreign  inirasian,  ar 
intt*nuii  convulsions)  froor  the  time  that  it  ceased  to  ravage  surroiinding  eoaatritiA 
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Fatimites.     These  Syrian  conquests  might  be  denoted  by  the 
second  angel.    . 

The  second  of  the  vials  (more  properly  ^o6fe/s)  we  interpret  of 
that  ocean  of  blood  which  was  shed  by  the  unparalleled  ravages 
of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  Mongul  successors,  in  the' 13th  and, 
next  two  centuries,  from  China  and  Hindostan,  to  Silesia  and 
Moravia.      They    extinguished  the    Abbasside  Caliphate,   bj 
the  capture   of  Bagdat,  1258.*     Suliman,  a  sultan  of  Tut- 
kistan,  had  fled  before  them  with    his  three  sons  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  river.     He 
was  Hth  in  descent  from  Taujik,  by  whose  name  the  Turks  set* 
tied  in  Persia  are  still  distinguished.     Orthogrul,  one  of  SuU- 
man's  sons,  acquired  so  much  credit  in  the  service  of  Aladdin,  Sul- 
tan of  Roum,  that  the  latter  relinquished  to  him  the  entire  charge 
of  his  dominions,  to  which,  at  his  decease,  1299,  Othman,  son  of 
Orthogrul,  succeeded ;  and  capturing  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  from  , 
the  Roman  Empire,  made  it  his  metropolis.     His  successors 
reduced  the  other  Turkish  Sultanies  into  subjection,  completed 
the  conquest  of  Asia  from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  passing  the 
Hellespont,  established  their  dominion  in  Thrace,  but  their  at- . 
tacks  on  Constantinople  were  long  repulsed.     To  them  the  cha- 
racter of  the  third  Euphratean  envoy  seems,  therefore,   pro- 
perly to  belong.     They  narrowly  escaped   destruction  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur,  a  aescendant  of  Zingis,  who  emulated  his . 
ambition  and  cruelty,  not  the  less  for  being  a  Mahometan,  an^  . 
wholly  subjugated   the  Turkish   sovereignty,  in  1403,  when  it 
had  attained  to  unprecedented  dignity  and  power.    Bajazet,  who 

Eerished  ift  the  contest,  was  the  first  descendant  of  Othman  tha^  . 
ad  assumed  the  title  of   Sultan,  conferred  by   the   Fatimite 
Caliph  of  Egypt,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  the  . 
reduced  Roman  sovereignty  when  he  was  cut  off.     The  Mor- 
guls,  however,  usually  conquered  to  pillage  and  massacre,  not . 
to  govern ;  and  Mahomet  II.  great-grandson  of  Bajazet,  having , 
restored  the  Turkish  supremacy,  captured  Constantinople,  1453, 
reducing  shortly  after  the  whole  of^  Greece,  the  only  remaining  ] 
kingdom  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  his  dominions.     By  its  sub- 
version the  four  Euphratean  envoys  may  be  regarded  as  having 
discharged  their  commission.     The  Turks  afterwards  pushed 
their  conquests  northward  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  German 
empire,  as  well  as  the  Polish  monarchy,  was  repeatedly  shaken 

*  Its  prolongation  in  Egypt  has  already  been  mentioned.  Aboot  the  period  of 
iti  termination  one  of  the  posterity  of  Mahomet  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Morocco,  the  onl^  part  of  Africa  that  is  stiU  ruled  by  bis  descendants.  A  fcir 
years  later  the  rest  of  Barbary  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Turkey  against 
the  Chrisiian  states^  by  Hcyradio  Barbarossa,  a  pirate,  who  bad  usurped  the  do-  . 
nioion.. 
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by  dieir  assaults.    They  did  not,  however,  acauire  the  island  of 
Crete  till  1669;  and  a  final  stop  was  put  to  tneir  irruptions  in 
1683,  when  they  were  repulsed  from  Vienna  by  the  celebrated 
John  Sobieski.    The  Turkish  empire,  like  every  preceding  one^ 
no  sooner  ceased  to  increase  than  it  be^an  to  decay. 

We  should  not  have  entered  on  this  detail,  had  we  known 
where  to  refer  our  readers  for  a  succinct  and  connected  view  of 
all  these  events.     We  submit  to  them,  whether,  from  the  agree- 
ment of  historical  facts  with  the  hieroglyphics  and  explanations 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,   and  the  analogy   of  the  prophesies, 
the  Mahometan  dominion  was  not  that  which  subverted   and. 
succeeded  the   Roman  empire,    and  must  not   therefore  have 
been  intended  by  the  later  little  horn  of  Daniel's  vision,  and  the. 
seventh  head  of  the  three  apocalyptic  emblems.     One  of  these, » 
the  sea-monster,  though  an  aggr^ate  emblem  of  secular  usurpa-*  * 
tictti,  as  embodied  in  the  seven  great  empires,  was,  as  rising 
with  his  seventh  head  erect,  the  especial  representative  of  the 
Mahometan  empire.     The  Saracen  and  the  Turkish  sovereign- 
ties  both  originated  from  dependant  fugitives ;  and  were,  ther^' 
fore,  aptly  represented  by  the  secona  little  horn  of  Daniel's^ 
visions,  (the  distinction  of  which,  into  a  southern  and  a  northern . 
sovereignty,  was  also  intimated),  and  by  the  two  small  horns  of. 
the  auxiliary  ecclesiastical  beast,  Rev.  xiii.  11.     He  exercised 
all  the  power  of.  the  first  (or  secular)  beast  before  him,  ^^  or  in . 
his  presence;  for  the  first  Caliphs  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
Sai^acen  hosts:  and  he  caused  all  to  worship  (that  is,  in  pro- 
phetical language,    to    obey)     the    first  beast,   whose  deadly ; 
wound  was  healed,"  ver.  12,  by  commissioninff  the  Turks  to  < 
maintain  and  to  advance  the  Mahometan  secular  empire,  after 
the   Caliphs  had  been  deprived  of  it.     The  miracles  attributed  - 
to  this  emblem,  like  those  of  the  two  witnesses,  were  figurative 
of  divine  judgments,  executed  by  their  means^  ver.  13,  14.     The  . 
im^e  caused  to  be  made  of  the  beast,  to  which  life  was  imparted 
so  that  it  spoke,  and  caused  worship  (or  obedience)  to  be  paid 
to  it  on  pain  of  death,  was  the  Koran  which  authorized  no  other 
alternative  either  to  Jews  and  Heathens,  ver.  14,  15. 

<'  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  greats  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond, 'to  receive  a  mark  in  theirright  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads; 
and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom. 
Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast^  for 
it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and  his  number  is  666***  (Ver.  16 — 18.) 

This  number  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  numeral  letters,  xifr 
and  ought  to  be  printed  in  our  Bibles  in  figures,  not  in  words. 
Such  marks,  or  characters,  were  branded  indelibly  on  the  fore- 
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heads  of  slaves^  and  of  votaries  to  panictlkr  (kitic^ ;  *  and  m 
tJHB  palm  of  eTeiy  soldi^^s  right  band,  bc^th  bf  Greeks  and  Ho» 
Itiatis,  even  when  none  but  citissend  were  adiAitted  to  be^ir  atttis. 
That  it  principally  aliades  to  the  miliary  brand,  may  be  tfi- 
ferred  from  a  military  allusion  in  the  number;  that  of  t)ie  de- 
cani, or  corporals,  in  a  Roman  legion,  being  600 ;  that  of  the 
centurions,  or  c^tains,  60 ;  and  that  ot  the  tribanes,  or  colotlrif 
of  battalions,  6.  Every  MahonMetaH  was,  by  his  religion,  ft' 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  devotee  to  the  falM  prophet,  f 

It  is  intimated  in  the  text,  that  the  Greek  letters  in  at  mata's 
dame  amount^  in  their  numei^al  valu^^  to  the  sum  BG^;' and' 
this  is  called  "  the  numdbfi^  of  the  beasV*  and  ^  the  number  isP 
his  name."  Such  a  prediction  must  naturally  be^  unint^tgible, 
till  accomplished.;  but  ui^lesi  the  explanation  would  tken  be  ob- 
vious, and  clear  of  ambiguity,  it  mttst  have  been  useless ;  and 
uisiless  the  name  so  discovered.  Was  one,  not  only  of  etninenc^^ 
but'of  important  practical  concern,  it  would  have  been  frivolous; 
We  have  seen  by  a  striking  concurrence  of  prophetical  evidence, 
that  thebeasty  tlie:n€tmber  of  whose  name  this  was  predicted  to 
be,  was  an  emblem  of  Mahometan  4^ci&ion.  What  then  could 
be  mor«  adapted  to  awaken  the^  anention  of  Greek  Christians  to 
their  danger  of  aposCiasy  Attfi  that  the  very  name  of  Mfthomet 
should  thus  have  beeii' dUnotillced  above  five  centuries  before  his' 
appearance?  This,  atseordittgiy^  wes  the  fact,  and  a  fact  whicli 
a^f)ears  to  hav^  b^n  then  «mdeMtot^  The  name  otMcJumet  has 
been  spelt  with  a  rgma»kabted^«rsitf<,  by  En^ish  writers;  btrt  ^9t 
ave  not  aware  of  at^gf  eaten  vm^tioti'  in  its  oithography  by  Greek 
writers  of  the  saflitt'  age^,  than'  that  of  Maofj^sris  and  Moajxerir,  k$ 
it  ia  written  by  Cedrnnus  and  Zonaras,  which  makes  nodiffbr-^ 
eUce  in  its  numeiiioaJb^dmputatk>n.  Ail  Greek  letters'  are  nu- 
merais;  ft^  stands  ftr  HO;  a  for  1 ;  o  for  70;  t  for  5;  r  fbr  SOO'; 
1  for  10  ;  and  ^  R»^  200 :  jx  being  repeated,  the  totals  therefor^ 
is  80  + 1  +  70  *f  fl  4*  306  + 10  +  300  =s  666. 

Siiicb  a  oorvespondence  of  the  number  with  the  name^  its  irn^ 
portlmt  ffl^nificanion,  and  practical  utility,  together  with  the* 
accumulative  evidence  already  adduced  from  prophecy,  expla- 
natory of  the  seventh  head  of  the  secular  beast,  and  its  aoxiUary 
ecclesiastical  emblem,  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  the  tram;* 
piing  of   the  court  of  the  temple^  the  oppression  of  the  wit- 

nessses:  the  exile  of  the  Church  into  the  wilderness,  and  tlMi 

I  ■ —  -..-        ■    _^...  .      -■ 

^  Ifeiice  the  prohibition  of  such  marks  in  the  fleah,  Levit.  xix,  28.  See  A^i. 
Potter's  Arch.  Gr.  tol.  I.  7,  8.  ii.  15.- 

+  We  have  not  seen  this  allusion  remarked,  except  in  Lectures  t>n  the  pfo|rfle'^ 
eics  of  John  (9  vols.  1818,)  by  the  Rev.  R.  Culbertson,  of  Leith,  who  ascribes 
it  iniBiwflier  Scottish  minifrter,  Mr.  Dunean,  of  Mid-Calder.  Beth' of  them;  dot- 
it  ithstftodiftg,- Interpreted  it  of  the  popish  clergy.  Ifc  more  natimllsr  ealit  tm 
mind'  the  nemonlaCs  reply  to  our  Lord«  **  Our  name  is  Legion^  for  we  are  many," 
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war  ngMQst  ber  i^MiAinipg  .piogeuy ;  a9  well  a»  X)«lier«  vision 
.,qf  U)^  Uttl^  ;hor^,  and  it»  vep^fitful  Ulustmtioqs;  together  with 
the  OQJioentrated  light  of  the  sevep  tim^s  predicied  period^**- 
fkwh  proofgy  we  coims9>  eitlier  ntnount  to  a  demonstration  that 
Mflhoni0tanUm  yms  thus  fpretold^  or  else  we  know  not  what  de- 
4Slon9tmt^  i«.  Yet  among  all  the  interprettaUoos  ^f  the  nuao- 
b^of  the  beast  (and  we  doubt  whether  fewer  than  606  hMie 
h^u  pffiared)  wo  are  not  aware  that  aay  protectant  expositor 
iw  sDpported  Mis,  except  Dn  -Hales ;  and  he  applies  it  to  iSue 
i^eventh  head  of  the  beast,,  only  in  its  revived  state.*  (Anai. 
Chron.  vol*  ii.  p.  18540  Among  the  explamitions  of  the  naoie 
w^di  he  expressly  rejects,  there  is,  however^  one,  which  wo  tbioik 
desierving  of  attention,  and  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
priK^eding't  We  refer  to  that  which  Archdeacon  Wrangbam 
pi^ferred  to  it,  tboiigb  he  acknowledged  that  Eutheniius  (appa- 
rently meaning  Eutnymius,  A.  D.  906)  patriarch  of  Cooatao- 
tinpple,  ex|]^laiqed  the  number  of  Mahomet  The  Gredk  wo^d 
0/mffiniH}  sigQif^ing  either  a  military  d^mUer^  or  a  religiovs 
,apQsM;ei  U  equivalent  in  nuqaeral  letters  to  MaqfMfngf  or  Mabo- 
'I9i9t;.a^d  its  precise  designation  of  the  character  with  which 
^very  CJiristian  who  beo9me^  a  Mahometan  is  indelibly  branded, 
mgfitber  with  its  aptness  to  the  militavy  allusion  of  the  em- 
btomatic  brandy  render  the  cpincidence  striking.  It  appearsto 
IIS,  therefore,  not  at  all  unworthy  of  divine  premonition,  that 
the  mark  which  Christians  liieraUy  received,  on  submitting  to 
Mahometanism,  while  it  branded  them  as  soldiers  ^f  the^^^ 
prophet,  inscribed  them  also,  indelibly,  as  deserters  from  thdr 
divine  Lordf  or  (in  one  word)  Apo$tai,€s»X 


■rv«" 


*  Ifl  referring,  to  uny  other  Iflterprelatiao,  no  iiqpMitalion  of  aiobiff^u-ity  can  be 
^natly  iocurred ;  as  it  is  not  instead  of  the  former,  but  subordinaiely  to  it,  tliat 
this  can  be  admitted.    No  objection  that  may  arise  against  MjrorocTi);,  caa  aQiSect  the 
application  to  Mahomet,  which  19  equally  certain  and  ckar,  wliether  any  other 
jflterpretntion,  or  fillq$ioii,  may  be  approYed  or  rejected. 

-f  The  only  objection,  of  which  we  are  aware,  to  this  interpretation  i«,  tjie 
uncertainty,  if  not  jroprofaobility,  that  the  numerical  character  r»  -fii^nifying  6, 
was  used  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  a  coBtraetion  of  tlie  two  letters,  0-,  5,  and  r,  t, 
Jf  not,  th^  4iiMwnt  of  the  nvmerql  letters  in  oanrrciTrift  instead  of  6(16,  wouklfbe 
1160.  But  the  objection  does. not  appear  to  us  to  be  valid,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  (which  we  apprehend  ia  be  impracticable)  (hat  the  character  u<isflot  uted 
as  a  (Wfi^ae^iafi  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written;  because  the  prophecy  was 
IWtdfliigBed  to-be  intelligible  tiU  e^plaloed  by  its  fulftlment;  and  as  the  contrac- 
^MWi  ii4ulaiilted  to  have  been ii«n  In, use,  tbeonly  pprpose  would  be  an^weied. 

I  It  might,  perhaps,  seema.deficieooy,.to  tftke  no  notieeof  the  common  >nterpre- 
tfttioQ  of  thif  number,  A«r«»of,  which  IreiuQus,  who  recorded  this  early  canjec* 
ti9re»  wrote  for  Latinnf.  A  huig^  of  that  name  is  said  m  have  reigoed  in  IlaJy, 
IllHive  )00O  years  before  thecbristian^aro,  and  several  reoturies.  before  the  foun- 
^tiQO  of  Home  }  and  the  itfMin  ktngrngfi  is  sapposed  to  have  been  bo  called,  from 
his  imine.  Irenipus  migbt  be  ejionsed  for  so  preposterous  an.  iaterpretaiiflp  ; 
h^t  UMidern  ^upositors  have  ngt  the  same  apalogy.  The  Bykaaaiioe  wBtters 
knew  better}  and  the  PQiNib  c^iMvcrsialiits^  l!'«HtSfdeflt.iiiMl  WaUwlry, iby 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  look  nearer  home.     Amidst  the  prophecies 
l!bat  announced  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
-  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  before  the  seventh  angel  sounded  bis 
trumpet)  it  was  declared,  ^^  The  second  woe  is  past,  the  third 
-woe  cometh  quicklv.     Rev.  xi.   11,    12.       On  whom  is  it  to 
-fidl  ?    Doubtless,  like  the  other  two  woes,  on  corrupted  profes- 
sors of  Christianity.    At  the  close  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  ^en 
'  <<  the  third  part  of  men"  (all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east^n  em- 
pire) "  were  killed/'  (that  is,  totally  subjugated)  "  by  the  fire, 
•  the  smoke,  and  the  sulphur,  which  issued  from  their  mouths;" 
(diose  of  the  lion-headed  Turkish  horses,  or  the  tremendous  ar- 
tillery that  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople)  it  is 
added,    ^^  and  the  rest  of  the  men,  which  were  not  killed  by 
s  these  plaguei^"  (the  former  western  empire,  whence  the  Ma- 
hometans were  frequently  and  finally  repulsed,)  "  repented  not 
vof  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils  '^) 
^(demons,  or  separate  spirits)  ^^and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
<brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,"  (images,  of  whatever  description), 
-^^  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk;  neither  repented 
-they  of  their  murders  "  (of  pretended  heretics),  "  nor  of  their 
.sorceries"  (forged  miiacles),  nor  of  their  fornications,"  (eveiy 
-species  of  impurity),  "  nor  of  their  thefts,"  or  frauds  to  enrich 
•the  church.     On  such,  therefore,  the  third  woe  must  fell;  that 
is,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  gross  perversion 
•of  Christianity ;   though  we  cordially  regard  many,  whom  we 
believe,  from  their  personal  chara^cters,  notwithstanding  their 
Minion  with  so  corrupt  a  community,  to  be  real  Christians.    They 
are  described,  and  addressed,  by  a  voice  from  heaven;  **  Confe 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sin^  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues!"  c.  ix.  18 — 21.  xviii.  4. 
Multitudes,  accordingly,  now  thankfully  receive,  and  anxiously 
apply  for,  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the 
thunders  of  the  conclave  against  the   circulation    and  use  of 
them. 

To  this  threatened  catastrophe  relate  the  voice  of  the  second 
angel,  c.  xiv.  8,  the  contents  of  the  third  vial,  xvi.  4 — ^?,  1^9f 

adhering  to  Metr  interpretation,  gained  substantial  advantage  over  tlieir  Pro- 
testant opponents.  The  endless  perplexities  and  disputes  of  our  commentatoirs 
•on  the  Apocalypse,  may  all,  indeed,  lie  traced  to  this  unlucky  guess  of  eirly 
Chrtstianfi.  1 1  led  them  to  treat  the  book  merely  a«i a  hierogh^hical  hUUry  of  Roxb 
fience,  even  Saraceru  were  long  mistaken  for  Monks.  ,^ 

Mr.  Wrnngham  has  not  named  the'evidence  on  which  he  admits  that  an  Inter- 
liretation  which  be  rejects,  was  supported  by  contemporary  jia/r^arcAaf  authority  $ 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  Neither  can  we  find  any  thfdf 
relative  to  the  subject,  in  the  PanopUa. of  Euthifmiut  Zigalieuus,  two  centoriet 
later.  He  is  the  only  person  of  that  name  whose  writings  we  know  to  be  extant : 
hut  -Mr*  Wrangham,  though  eminently  candid,  is  unlikely  to  have  exaggerate 
.  4he  authority  of  an  interpretation  which  he  oppiwed.  .  .    < 
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the  enmity  of  the  ten  horns,  xvii.  16,  and  the  highly-wrouffht 
elegy  in  c.  xviii.  Whatever  calamity,  indeed  may  await  either 
the  city  or  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  it  could  alone  furnish  a  very 
inadequate  theme  for  the  pathetic  lamentations  couched  in  the 
beautifully  figurative  terms  of  this  chapter:  but  if  the  emblem, 
(as  here  interpreted)*  embodies  the  successive  reigning  supelr- 
stitions,  from  pagan  Babylon,  down  to  papal  Rome,  her  last 
but  legitimate  onspring,  the  secular  powers  that  depended  so 
much  on  these  delusicms  for  the  support  of  their  authority, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  may  reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  inconsolable  for  their  final  privation  of  these  advantwes. 

The  fourth  vial  will  render  Mahometan  tyranny  insupportaSe ; 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  present  agitation  among  the 
Oreeks.  The  deaths  of  the  witnesses  may  oe  consummated  bv 
this  vial ;  and  their  resurrection  by  that  which  follows,  whicn 
will  be  exhausted  on  the  throne  of  the  beast,  in  the  overthrow 
{we  expect)  of  the  Turkish  state.  Here,  then,  the  period  to 
often  predicted  will  conclude.  Let  us  briefly  examine  when  this 
may  reasonably  be  lodced  for.  It  can  only  be  deduced  firom 
prophecies,  probably  designed  not  to  be  fully  understood  until 
'accomplisheo.  '  Whatever  date  should  be  assigned  to  the  first  of 
the  three  woes  denounced  upon  the  Christian  church,  in  1260  years 
irom  that  time,  her  sufferings  will  be  terminated.  Though  expres- 
^ed  in  round  numbers,  it  cannot  be  much  varied ;  for  it  is  de- 
scribed, also,  as  42  months,  and  must,  therefore,  be  less  thaii  4S 
months.  The  "  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  Dan.  xii.  TyConsequently, 
cannot  be  the  same  with  the  1290  days,  ver.  11.  The  period  is 
there  enlarged  by  SO  years;  and  in  the  next  verse,  by  45  years 
more:  ^^ Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh  to  the  1395 
days,''  ver.  1^.  But  the  **  time,  tinies,  and  dividing  of  time,'^  (or 
1260  years  are  to  terminate  the  predominance  of  the  later  little 
horn,  c.  vii«  25,  26,  by  which,  the  court  of  the  temple  was  to 
be  *'  trodden  under  foot,"  c.  viii.  1 1— IS :  and  after  2S00  days, 
the  sanctuary  was  to  be  cleansed,  ver.  14.  (Compare  Rev.  xi.  2;) 

We  agree  with  most  commentators,  that  the  close  of  this 
greater  period  will  coincide  with  that  of  1260  days ;  and  we 
<x>ncur  with  Mr.  Faber,  and  others,  in  interpreting  the 
larger  period  of  the  entire  duration  of  transactions  foreshown 
to  Daniel  by  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  with  which  it  is 
connected.  The  ram  was  seen  ^'  pushing  westward,  and  north- 
ward, and  southward,"  so  that  no  "  beasts"  (or  sovereign  states) 
^'  might  stand  before  him,"  Sec.  c.  viii.  4.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  very  suitably  dated  from  Cyrus's  accession,  558  before 
Christ,  when  the  chief  Medo- Persian  conquests  commence^ ; 
but  as  the  Chaldean  empire  was  not  extinct  till  536,  (ad^% 


m  Ae 
^bt  fmapHetkal  ^nnobgj  d  the 
mmmoMj  be  prcfeficd  as  the 
Iperiod.*  Then  k  Bote  diScohj 
dhn^fkw.  The  VaticvK  copj  of  the  Scptnagiiit  (from  vludi  oar 
|irinlod)lMW  2400^  iKleador  2300;  «od  in  JetoHii^s 
^  sone  MS&  bod  2900.  Thae  dLTOVties  conld  Botliot 
muimnmm  eMwUfer  cnwf  m  ■mri> ;  hot  lo  vb  di^  are  obvialied  %* 
iiiteounecie^eaU;  aDj&rthertlian  as  tfa^  evident  reader  tt 
MOQgihfc^  tboii^  DOCprobaUe^  lliat  die  ori^bial  nimiber  miglit 
«e  diffisvDt  from  all  the  Tariatioiisofit  diat  aie  extant.  Ad- 
.waiamg  the  htrgett  recorded  nombary  we  have  still  to  regard  it 
j»  a  rooadsoiDy  aadootieBtricted  (IUiethatQfl2G0  jearB)to« 
'ifery  sli^t  additional  Bmnber,  if  any;  fiir  we  find  a  madi 
ohcnter  pmod,  of  400  years  only,  in  the  case  at  Afandiaai, 
'Extended  in  its  accomidishniemy  to  405.  We  cu^  therefiin^ 
taidhr  suppose^  that  soTastaperiodasthii^  if  it  exceeded  the 
Doond  nas  rf  2400  yean*  by  a  sorpfaia  firom  10  to  20  nuwe, 
'WonU  be  otherwise  expressed  than  it  is.  On  these  da£es  seems 
t0  dcyeiid  that  of  the  consommation  of  all  things;  thedeclaied 
.ioicrolabiliQr  of  which  (Mark  xifi.  52,)  may  reasonably  deler 
.'90  firom  pvetesding  to  a  minute  nooantcf  in  itscompntation. 

From  the  captore  of  Babylon  by  Cyras»  B*  C.  596*  the  grand 
jmiiod  of  2400  yearseoUends  to  A«  D.  1865;  irfienoe  the  1260lh 
'wear.  Beckoned  hsckward^coincides  with  A«D.  606, when  Mahomet 
.ssimorted  to  have  withdrawn  to  a  cavte  near  Mecca,  to  meditate 
ibe  imposture,  which  at  40  years  of  age,  he  in^arted  to  his  par- 
;iticalar  friends  in  dOSt*    He  published  his  pretended  Mission  in 
.#12,  which  is,  therefore^  no  improbable  date  for  the  commenci^- 
Aent  of  the  mredicted  period,  and  woold  extend  its  dose  Id 
1871*    If  to  this  the  twosubteouent  dates  of  Damiel,  cmnprisiiig 
75  years,  be  annexed^  the  Millenniom  may  be  supposed  to  com- 
mence 1946,  and  to  conclude  2946,  A.  D.    The  epoch  of  oa^ 
fltion  before  the  Christian  er^  haTing  been  computed,  in  our 
5IAh  number,  at  4051,  the  entire  durationof  the  worH  from 
4M>mbiniiig  these  calculations,  would  amount  to  6997*    On^iko 
near  a  coincidence  with  the  immemorial  traditiKm,  whicb.asttgns 
7000  years  to  the  present  world,  no  stress  can  reastmably  he  had ; 
.the  evidence,  on  either  part,  thou^  probable,  not  being  cen- 
€iiisive. 

.  *«  Thin^ole  bavlos  b^^n  opfoied  by.  Mt.  ConBiiislunie,  in  his  lof^eniotts  tXss&n' 
istion  OB  Ihe  Seali  and  Trumpets,  ISi?,  it  may  be  proper  te  reinark,  that  Ggr«Mi*f 
nost  celebrated  conquest  (that  of  Babylon)  ivas  accomplished  in  5S6,  «a'd  ihat 

JMi  ion  titbdtted  and  ravaged  Ksyp<  t  »  welf  as  that  itarins  Hystaspes  afterwarfls 

«M4(iered  Tbtaot,  thonsb  be  nvas'  ^ifltod  in  Jey t^iu 
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The  two  mtervals  nbove  mentiQued,  ef  SO  and  4fB  yearA^  after 
the  end  of  1260,  may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the  effusion  of 
the^sixth  and  fieventn  vials,  the  former  of  which  may  expd  Mdia- 
.jmetanism  from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  ancient  empires,  de* 
noted  by  their  western  boundary*  the  Euphrates,  and  the  last 
.  jjoj^y  bring  on  the  final  conflict,  between  infidelity  of  every  iiind, 
.and  the  triumphant  word  of  God.  These  divine  judginlieiila 
ace  described,  Bev.  c.  vi«  ver.  12 — 17.  xi.  15—19.  xiv,  lif*^l6* 
xv.  2--4,  xvi-  12—21.  xiK.  Jl — 21. 

With  a  brief  notice  of  the  glorioa«  state  of  the  world  that  ia 
a»pointed  to  follow  this  triumph  of  Christianity,  we  sh^l  con* 
■  etude  an  article  that  has  been  protracted  far  beyond  our  wiii.^ 
We  expeot,  from  the  figurative  annunciations  of  prophecy,  thoJt^ 
daring  1000  years,  neither  Heathenism,  nor  Mahometanism^  nor 
.JEV>pary,  will  exist,  to  delude  or  cypress  mankind;  and  thatlbe 
jGospel,  with  more  purity,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal,  than  in  ray 
jBjge  since  that  of  the  apostles,  will  be  promulgated  and  professfll 
throughout  the  habitable  world*     In  truly  pious  m^a,  the  spirHa 
jpf  the  martyrs  mil  be  revived ;  not  to  endure  persecution,  butao 
jecxert  every  capacity  and  advantage  in  their  IiOrd's:service.    We 
do  no(  expect  that ,  miraculous  powers  or  gifts  willbe^renewedi; 
still  less,  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  wi}l  be  annihi- 
lated ;  but  we  believe,  that  the  petitions  which  Christians  have 
offered,  already  for  almost  eighteen  centuries,  as  commanded  by 
our  Lord,  will  then  be  happily  answered.     The  name  of  our 
heavenly  Father  will  be  halk>wed,  hie  universal  kingdom  will 
come,  and  his  commands  be  obeyed,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth  ; 
though  not  with  the  perfection  of  angelic  spirits,  yet  generally 
and  consistently.     We  do  not  suppose  that  this  will  be  accom* 
plisbed  at  the  commencement,  butin  the  contseof^teMillen- 
iiium  ;  or  that,  when  accomplished,  it  will  continue  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  period.     In  its  latter  stage,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  admonished,  that  Satan  will  again  be  suiBered  to  try. the 
"power  of  his  delusions ;  though  not,  as  now,  supported  by  inve-» 
'terate  prejudices  and  habits.     While  this  world  endures,  it  must 
be  a  state  of  pro2pa/fo;z,  not  of  recompense ;  the  sincerity  and  the 
strength  of  genuine  faith  must  be  demoiKtrated,  and  the  inti^ 
rested  conformist  to  religion,  as  well  as  tlie  airing  hypocrite, 
and  the  proud  enthusiast,  must  be  detected.    The  earth,  durit^ 
so  long  a  course  of  safety,  peace,  and  abundance,  will  havebS 
come  universally  populous;  and  we  learn,  that  there  will  be 
Crand  in  it*  fonr  quarters,  a  host  of  the  un&itbfol,  for  number  con- 
pared  with  the  sand  of  the  sea.  When  arrayed,' however,  in  hostility 
ragasflst  ike  exedknit  of  the  earth,  they  will  be  destroyed ;  not  % 
.]iiiniA&in»traa(ienl)B^bi^hyjadgma0tafiioiH.G0d«  'n»|;rMLeKpe* 
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rtment  will  then  have  been  made.  It  will  be  demonstrated,  th^tf' 
when  relieved  from  every  want  and  hindrance^  and  soppUed 
with  every  possible  aid  and  encouragement,  manlcind  will  still  in 
^reat  part  neglect,  and  consequently  forfeit  that  salvation,  which 
IS  sufficient  for  and  free  to  all,  without  cKception  or  distinction. 

Divine  dispensations,  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  appear,  therefore,  from  historv  and  prophecy,  to  be  a 
series  of  moral  experiments^  (not  to  aiscover  to  God  what  man 
wcMild  do,  for  this  he  has  foretold,  but)  to  humble  and  encourage 
the  serious,  and  confound  the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their 
hearts.  All  these  dispensations  have,  in  succession,  expanded 
bevond,  and  risen  above,  what  preceded  them.  The  Millennium 
will  nobly  crown,  and  finally  perfect  the  whole;  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  avowing  our  thankfulness  to  God,  for  the  magnificent, 
the  beautiful,  the  diversified,  but  harmonious  display  of  his 
dealings  with  mankind,  which  the  book  of  Revelation  presents 
to  us.  May  what  we  have  suggested  ten^  to  vindicate  the  sran- 
deur,  conststency,  and  practical  importance  of  this  admirable 
prophetic  code !  For  a  fair  comparison  of  the  preceding  hy- 
pothesis with  other  expositions  of  its  emblems,  we  cannot  re- 
commend betted  assistance,  than  what  Mr.  Gauntlett's  work  is 
^adequate  to  supply. 
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1.  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  oj  the  African  Institutioa, 
read  May  1,  1819;  with  an  Appendix.  Hatchard.  LondoOt 
1819.  1 

2.  Fourteenth  Do.     1820* 

5.  Fifteenth  Do.    1821. 

4.  Review  of  the  Colonial  Slave  Registration  Acts.     Hatchard* 

London,  1820. 
5*  Memoranda  respecting  the  French  Slave  Trade  in  1820.  Draw* 

up  at  the  close  of  that  year.     1820. 

6.  Papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  Session  of  1821,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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7.  Foreign  Slave  Trade;  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Information 
recently  laid  on  ike  Table  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  on  the  Subfect 
of  the  Slave  Trade.    Hatchard.     London,  1821. 

8.  De  V  Etat  actuel  de  la  Traite  des  Nbirs  ;  extrait  des  Renseignemens 
deposes  rdcemment  d  ce  Sujet  sur  le  Bureau  de  la  Chambre  des 

Communes  d*Angleterre.  Treuttell  et  Wurtz.  Paris  et  Londres, 
1821. 

9.  Le  Cri  des  Africains  contre  les  Europeans,  leurs  Oppresseurs,  oU 
Coup  d'CEil  sur  le  Commerce  Homicide  appeU  Traite  des  Noirs, 
Par  Thomas  Ciarkson,  MA.  Traduit  de  TAnglais.  Treuttell 
et  Wurtz.     A  Paris  et  Londres,  1821. 

10.  Observations  sur  la  Traite  des  Noirs  en  reponse  au  Rapport  de 
M.  Qourvoisier,  sur  la  Petition  de  M,  Morenos.  Par  M.  L'Abbe 
Giudicelly,  Ancien  Prefet  Apostolique  du  Senegal  et  de  Goree. 
A  Paris,  1820. 

IJ.  Seconde  Petition  contre  la  Traite  des  Noirs  pr^sent^e  a  la 
Chambre  des  Deputes  lel9  Mars,  1821,  et  a  celle  des  Pairs  le  26, 
Par  J.  Morenas.     Paris,  1821. 

12.  Reponse  de  M»  L'Abbe  Giudicelly  d  une  Lettre  de  son  Exc.  le 
Baron  Portal,  Mintstre  de  la  Marine,  en  date  du  Avril  SO,  1 8S1  • 
A  Paris,  1821. 

IS.  opinion  de  M.  Laisn^  de  Fillev^que,  sur  le  Chapitre  XL  du 
Budget  du  Minist^re  de  la  Marine  (Colonies).  Imprimde  par 
Ordre  de  la  Chambre. 

14*.  Opinion  prononc^e  dans  la  Seance,  du  Juin  27>  1821.  Par  M. 
Benjamin  Constant,  Depute  de  la  Sarthe.     A  Paris,  1821. 

Interesting  as  has  been,  at  all  timei$,  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  since  the  first  agitation  of  the  question,  we  doubt  whether 
it  ever  possessed  more  pressing  claims  on  the  attention  of  Europe 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  contest,  however,  among 
civilized  nations,  with  some  partial  and  local  exceptions,  is  no 
longer  whether  the  trade  shall  be  tolerated  by  legislatures ;  but 
whether,  when  legislatures  have  abolished  it — when  wise  poli« 
ticians,  concurring  with  benevolent  men  of  all  countries,  have 
united  to  deplore  and  execrate  it — when  the  jzeneral  voice 
of  Christendom  has  pronounced  it,  in  the  memorable  language 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  ^^  A  scourge  which  has  desolated 
Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  aiBicted  humanity/' — ^it  shall  still 
be  carried  on  by  miscreants  of  various  nations,  braving  the  arm 
of  atitbprity,  and  rendering  the  legal  abolition  of  the  traf&c  little 
inore.  than  ^  name^  while  ita  bprrors  are  continued,  anid  evea 
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augmeQtc^,  by  the  clandestine  circumstances  under  which  it4s 
of  necessity  conducted*  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  universally 
known,  that  the  trade  is  not  suppressed — that  it  is  very  for  Jrom 
being  suppressed— ^though,  undoubtedly,  ample  means  for  sup- 
pressing it  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  nations  which  have  de^ 
nounceu  it ;  and,  we  trust,  that  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
is  beginning  to  be  too  much  alive  to  the  question,  to  suffer  the 
vigorous  employment  of  those  means  to  be  much  longer  delayed. 
In  endeavouring  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  pris- 
cipal  facts  connected  with  the  presej^it  state  of  this  inbuni^n  traffic, 
we  shall  begin  with  calling  Uieir  attention  to  the. extent  of  its 
legal  existence. 

In  the  year  1807,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  pf 
America  entirely  abolished  It  by  law;  and,  io  1810,  Portugal 
consented  to  restrict  her  share  iii  it  to  certain  prescribed  liniits. 
She  has  accordingly  abolished  it  on  tlie  North  of  the  Eouator, 
but  still  resists  every  effort  made  to  induce  Her  to  abolisn  it  on 
tiie  South.  France,  in  the  treaty  of  November,  1815,  pledged 
herself  to  the  complete  abolition  of  a  traffic  ^^  so  odious  m  itself, 
and  so  highly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  nature;" 
und  even  as  early  as  July^  1815,  she  had  informed  the  Allies  tbit 
directions  had  been  issued,  ^'  in  order  that  in  France  the  traffic 
in  slaves  might  cease  from  that  time  every  where  and  for  ever." 
The  Netherlands  also  sjgqed  a  treaty  for  its  total  abolitiof. 
Spain  agreed,  in  1817)  to  restrict  her  slave  tr^de  to  the  African 
coast  South  of  the  Line,  till  the  month  of  May,  IdSO;  after  which 
period  it  was  to  cease  altogether. 

Portugal,  then,  is  the  only  civilized  power  that.still  suSers.tbif 
direful  stain  to  appear  upon  her  national  code.  She  alone  claims 
the  barbarous  right  to  desolate  Africa,  and  afflict  humanity,  at 
least  within  certain  geographical  limits,  as  if  blood  bad  not  a 
voice,  and  its  avenger  an  ear  and  an  arm»  on  the  South,  as  w«Il 
a»  the  Noirth,.of  the  Equator. 

From  various  communications  from  Mr.  Chiimberlain,  his 

Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  die 

government  at  home,  it  appears,  that  the  Portuguese  slave  t?ade, 

professedly  within  the  licit  bounds,  is  carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent 

That  gentleman  writes,  in  October,  1817,  that,  during  the  t/«H> 

pweeding  months,  the  slave  trade  at  Rio  de  Janetrahad  suddenly 

.4lid  largely  increased.  Twenty-seven  slavevesselshadsailed  tbcnoe 

in  that  time,  capable  of  carrying  9450  slaves,  and  several  move 

•W9re  preparing.     From  Januai^  1, 18l7t  to  January  1,  131^,  no 

less  than  6070  slaves  were  imported  into  the  Captaincy  of  Bahia 

alone:  andj  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  18,083;  being  the" sad  remains 

^  20^07%   who    bad  been   embarked  from    Affiea,  AMi2  of 
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whom  Imd  died  in  the  passage.  One  vessel,  the  Protector,  had 
ttfk^n  on  board  B07  slaves  at  Mozambiquei  of  whom  ad9  had 
died  during  the  voyage;*  On  the  ninth  of  May,  1318,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  writes,  that  the  trade  had  increasea  beyond  all 
former  eiJtample.  The  number  imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
in  1 818,-  w'as  19,802;  and  2429  had  died  on  the  voyage.  It  is  to 
h^  regretted  that  this  account  had  not  been  continued  to  a  more 
recisnt  date,  and  that  the  numbers  imported  into  the  other  Cap- 
taincies of  the  Brazils  are  not  mentioned. 

We.  have  spoken  of  Portugal  as  the  only  European  power 
which  contiiiiies  to  allow  of  Uie  slave  trade;  because  she  only 
germit^  slaves  to  be  legally  transported  across  the  Atlantic^ 
Francis,  however,  so  far  allows  of  slave  trading  as  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  slaveii  from  the  interior  of  Africa  for  the  use  of  her 
colonies  of  Senegal  andGoree ;  a  circumstance  the  more  afflicting^ 
because,  while  those  colonies  remained  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  slave  trade  was  effectually  suppressed  and  (to  use  the 
language  of  an  address  presented  last  June  to  the  throne  by  botk 
htiases  of  parliament^)  ^^  the  natives  in  their  vicinity  enjoyed  an  ^- 
tite  respite  from  the  depredations  which  had  formerly  afflicted  them,^. 
vStL&vfete  beginning  to  taste  the  securltv  and  conifort  arising  from 
the  estereise  of  a  peaceful  industry,  and  a  legitimate  commerce  ;^ 
whereas  now^  in  the  words  of  the  same  document,  ^^  the  renewal 
of  the  slave  trade^  which  almost  immediately  followed  their 
ces^icm  to  France,  has  unhappily  blasted  every  nope,  which  had^ 
been  thus  raised,  and  consigned  those  countries  at  once  to  rapine 
anrd  anarchy;  tio  barrenness  and  desolation.'*  The  purchase  of 
slaves  by  the  colonists  for  their  own  use,  is  recognized  and  per- 
ifiitted  by  the  Ff*6nch  government  at  home.  We  find  it  stated 
even  in  tne  report  of  M.  Courvoisier, — a  report  sanctioned  by  the 
minister  of  the  Marine, — that,  ^^  On  les  vend,  on  les  achate  sana 
▼lOler  la  lol  !'*  slave  holds,  (n^gr^ries!)  for  the  custody  of  ne- 
groes-purchased from  the  interior,  before  their  embarkation  tet' 
tne-  WesC  Indiesy  are  openly  allowed ;  f  and  slaves,  it  is  adknitted 
on  all  hands,  may  be  collected  without  restriction  as  to  numbers; 


lt>r     -     -      — 


*  Ouir  readers  wiU  not  be  surprised  at  this  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  middle. 
passage,  when  they  come  to  read  the  appalling  details  which  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  present  to  them  a  few  pages  hence.  M.  Morenas,  in  bis  second  petition  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (No.  11  on  our  list)  remarks  of  the  trade  generally,  that 
*'  Dijt  milte  Africains,  port^s  en  Arti6riqne,  en  supposent  quinze  mille  arradi68  » 
lasfd  foyers,  ec  dont  le  iiers  p6rit  de  souflfrances  ou  de  d^sevpoir  ayant  d*aiTiver 
ileur  destination.**    (P.  S3.) 

"f-  The  French  translator  and  editor  of  the    '^  £(at  Actual  de  la  traite    des 
notYs,"'  most  justly  and  indignantly  exclaims  in  his  preface  on  the  subject  of  these 
«« ^^gr^ries.'^ 
''Les^tabllsBemMa  d«  Gor^e  el  du  Senegal  soot  devenuidea  entrepdti  d'psclavei. 
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but  then  they  ar^  not,  on  any  consideration,  to  be  transported 
across  the  Atlantic !  They  may  indeed  be  lawfully  shipped  for 
some  little  obscure  factory  on  the  coast,  as,  for  example,  Bal- 
bagney  or  Gandiole ;  vessdis  may  also  openly  put  out  to  sea  with 
them  on  board ;  but  then, — they  must  not  be  landed  in  the 
western  world  :  no,  they  are  omy  for  domestic  use ;  they  must 
only  be  taken  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  some  petty  villagie 
on  the  African  coast,  which  reouires  them,  doubtless  for  its 
lawful  use,  though  nobody  can  tell  why,  or  wherefore  !  What 
a  mockery  is  this !  especially  when  we  take  into  the  account 
what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  more  strongly  hereafler^. 
that  France  has  neither  bona  fide  stationed  an  efficient  cruizing 
force  herself  to  prevent  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  under  her 
flag,  nor  granted  to  any  other  power  the  liberty  of  assisting  her 
efforts.  Almost  every  one,  therefore,  of  these  alleged  coasting 
vessels  may  boldly  steer  its  course  across  the  ocean  k>r  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  open  face  of  law  and  authority ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on^  will  find  a  ready  market  for  its  wretched  cargo. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  illicit  French  slave  trade  that  we  are  at  present 
adfbrting ;  that  will  form  a  black  and  conspicuous  item  a  few 
pages  hence ;  we  are  speaking  now  only  of  her  allowed  trade,  her 
alleged  home  consumption  in  her  colonies  in  western  Africa. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  those  colonies 
for  the  government  at  home  to  forbid  this  trade ;  but,  after  all, 
in  what  consists  the  incobvenience?  Free  labour  is  cheap;  nQ 
want  of  hands  is  found  in  the  English  settlements  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  St  Marv*s,  and  why  should  there  be  any  dearth  of  them 
in  those  of  Senegal  and  Goree;  where,  by  the  way,  this  urgent 
demand  for  labourers  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  is  no 
cultivation  carried  on  at  those  settlements.  Human  bones  and 
sinews  are  their  staple  commodities;  and  this  circumstance, 
this  only,  is  the  reason  that  these  alleged  labourers  and  domes-. 


C'est  la  que  yiennent  se  pourvoir  les  oegriers  de  toutei  les  Dations.  Ia  France  a 
ouvert,  en  Afrique,  unmarch6  d'hommes,  et  lesautorit^s  le  souffreott.et  uo  minii* 
tre  ose  Tavouera  la  tribune! 

♦*  En  quel  si^clc,  en  quel  pays  vivons-nous  ?  Quoi  I  des  ordonnances  et  des  lois 

po8iti?e3  prohibent  la  Traife,  et  la  Traite  se  continue ayec  impunite  sous  les  yeiix 

des  autorit^s  qui  sont  muettes  spectat rices  de  ses  attentats  I   £t  le  glaive  de  la  loi 

demeure  immobile  entreleurs  mains!     Quedisje?    Toutrage  des  mots  vien^se 

joindre  a  Thorreur  de  la  chose. 

"  Ces  barbares  entrep6ts  ces  marcli6s  infllmes,  sont  regardces  comme  one  instito- 
tion  toute  simple,  a  laquelle  il  y  aurait  peot-^tre  bien  quelque  petite  chose  a  dire, 
mais  qu'il  n'est  pas  utile  de  prohiber ;  ce  sont  des  nSgHriea.  'Ce  mot  seul  fait  fr^mir. 
II  d^ouvre  toute TAme  criminelle  des  colons  n^griers.  Des  nigriries!.,Et  c'est 
an  ministre  fran^ais  qui  sanctionne  ce  mot  du  haut  de  la  tribune,  et  un  sentinieot 
de  convenance  et  de  respect  pour  les  hommes  ne  lui  a  pas  dit  quMl/allait  laisseranx 
bourreaux  leur  langage,  et  ne  point  ensouiller  le  dictionnaire  des  honnetcs  gens  1 " 
{P.  15^  16.) 
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tics  are  in  such  illimitable  request.    Were  no  facilities  ofiered  for 
exporting  slaves,  the  colonists  of  Sen^al  and  Goree  could  have 
no  motive  for  desiring  to  retain  the  privilege  (privilege !)  of  pur- 
chasing  natives.      But  the  question  of  local  convenience  or  in* . 
convenience,  has  not  the  weight  of  a  feather  with  us.    Africa  can 
never  be  civilized,  nor  can  the  slave  trade  be  effectually  sup* . 
pressed,  while  any  European  colony  whatever  claims  the  right 
of  purchasing  new  negroes.     The  miseries  which  this   blopdv 
traffic  has  always  inflicted  upon  the  interior  of  Africa  are  suf-  . 
ficiently  known  to  the  world,  from  the  disclosures  which  took  , 
place  m  the  course  of  the  abolition   controversy.     These  mi* 
series,  France,  by  means  of  this  disgraceful  licence  to  her  Afri- 
can colonies,  perpetuates  and  extends.    A  gentleman  writes  from 
Senegal : 

**  The  agriculture  of  the  country  is  annihilated.    The  slave  trade 
has  introduced  a  state  of  continual  war  among  different  tribes,  as  well 
as  between  kings  and  their  subjects,  and  has  thus  destroyed  the  nu* 
merous  sources  of  riches  which  Africa  offers  to  the  industry  of  Euro- 
peans.    St  Louis  remains  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  ha^  a 
century  ago.     A  proprietor  of  fifly  slaves,  whose  wife  is  decked  out 
in  jewels,  is  destitute  of  the  most  useful  and  common  necessaries.    He 
waits  till  they  shall  bring  for  his  use^  from  Europe,  even  sugar^  tobacco^ 
rice,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.  &c.    If  during  the  last  ten  years,  agricultural 
establishments  had  been  formed  upon  the  coast  of-  Senegal,  St.  Louis 
would  at  this  time  have  been  a  rich  colony.     Cultivation  might  be 
carried  on  there  with  the  greatest  success :  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
grow  every  where  spontaneously,  as  well  as  many  other  plants,  which 
would  prove  an  always  increasing  source  of  prosperity.     It  is  said, 
that  the  air  of  the  interior  is  fatal  to  Europeans  ;  but  this,  I  must  add, 
is  partly  in  consequence  of  our  own  conduct.     Since  Europeans  have 
chased  the  Blacks  like  wild  beasts,  these  unfortunate  people  have  fled 
as  far  as  they  could  from  the  reach  of  their  barbarous  enemies.     They 
have  abandoned  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  they  inhabited  before 
our  arrival,  and  forests  have  usurped  the  place  of  cultivated  fields. ' 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  where  the  Europeans  have  not  yet  ex- 
tended their  dominion,  the  whole  population  are  still  engaged  in  agri- 
culture.    The  expedition  which  set  out  on  the  17th  of  August  for 
Galam  (a  country  about  300  leagues  from  this  place)  was  preceded  by 
three  armed  brigs.     Upon  their  approach,  the  Foulahs  (inhabitants  of 
the  Foulah  country,  whence  comes  the  millet  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  St.  Louis)  fled  into  the  interior,  abandoning  their  towns 
situated  near  the  river.    In  a  former  expedition  to  Galam,  just  before 
the  late  war,  the  French,  afler  having  surprised  several  towns^  seized 
upon  six  hundred  Foulahs,  and  sent  them  off  to  America^  having  first ' 
masacred  all  those  of  their  relations  whom  they  did  not  think  likely  * 
to  sell  well.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  these  unfortunate  people  will  auit 
the  retreat  to  which  they  have  fled  among  tigers  and  lions,  when 
they  shall  know  that  we  mean  no  longer  to  make  .them   slaves. 
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IMbrtiiDatdljr,  oor  conduct^  even  fa>  this  day.  Has  produced  ar  con^ 
tnuy  imporession;  The  hi^ier  we  ascend  ttie  Senegal,  tfid  better 
cultivated  is  the  ODvntiy."  Thirttentk  Rtportofthe  Africanr  InsHtUiim, 
p.}01,102. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Giudicelly,  late  preKt  Apostoliqae  of 
Senegal  (No.  lOj  On  oar  list),  and  the  two  petitions  of  KEl  ]S4u>rena.s 
^^  Membre  de  la  Commissioa  d'exploration  attach^e  h  la  Coloine 
dtt  Senegal,^  to  the  French  legislature  fearfully' confirm  this 
account.  We  shall  give  only  one  single  passaige  from  M.  Gindi- 
cdlly,  which  the  reader  will  nnd  at  p.  22 — 2^  of  his  pamphlet* 
Tfie  following  is  a  translation : 

'  ^*  I  will,  give  you  also,  sir,  some  details  respecting  the  massacre 
which  M.  Morenas  states  to  have  taken  place  in  the  village  Diaman. 
Going  into  the  house  of  a  native,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  where  they  had 
purchased  a  female  of  twenty  years  of  age,  captured  on  that  occasion, 
I  learnt  from  her,  that  not  being  able  to  escape,  on  account  of  a  woand 
in  her  foot^  the  Moors  had  made  her  a  slave,  and,  at  the  time  they 
seized  her,  stabbed  in  her  arms  an  infant  five  months  old ;  that  her 
father  had  been  killed  in  defending  the  village ;  but  that  her  husband^ 
who*had  been  out  a  hunting,  her  eldest  daughter,  and  her  niother,  had 
been  saved.  This  Negress  was  much  affected  by  my  inquiries;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  accept  SRNae  trifling  aid*- 
It  was  necessary  often  to  repeat-^perhaps,  ader  all,  without  convincinfp , 
Iter — that  all  the  Whites  were  not  alike,  and  that  mast  ef  them  ab- 
hprred  such  atrocities.  *  Why.  then,'  she  eagerly  exclaimed,  burat^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  into  a  flood  of  tears—*  Why,  then,  do  they  not 
prevent  them  i ' 

'^  The  destruction  of  this  village  was  the  signal  for  such  horrid  ex- 
cesses as  I  could  scarcely  have  suspected  cannibals  to  have  been-  qa- 
pable  of  committing.  Upon  the  Senegal,  in  the  streets  of  St.  l«ouis« 
in  the  surrounding  country,  every  Negro  who  was  a  stranger  and  an-^ 
protected,  was  seized,  sold,,  and  shipp^  off.  How  often  have  I  heard- 
the  outcries  of  these  unfortunate  beings^  who,  during  the  nighty  wero 
struggling  with  their  kidnappers ! 

'<  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  King  Darnel. encaniped  with 
about  three  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  a.  thousand  Moors,  at 
tb4  vilage  of  Gandiole,  three  leagues  from  Su  Louis^  I  went  to  sea 
this  barbarian,  who,  during  six  months  of  that  year,  was  occupied  ia 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  different  parts  of  his  kingdom.  To 
whom  was  it  that  he  sold  the  thousands  of  his  subjects  whom  he  made 
slaves  I  They  were  all  transported  to  the  West  Indies  from  Senegal 
or  Goree." 

* 

But  afber  all^  dreadful  as  are  the  specific  facts  which  we  have 
related,  it  is  the  principle,  the  example,  the  l^al  toleration  of 
thpe  trade,  and  the  facilities  thence  afforded  for  its  illegal  exten>- 
6k>n,  that  are  most  to  be  deplored.  While  any  one  nation 
allows  the  traffic,  either  like  France  locally,  in  Africa,  or  like 
Portugal  partially,  to  supply  the  Western  colonies,  in  vain  will 
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ill  others  condetiin  it;  for  one  single  weak  point  in  the  bnlwark^ 
raised  against  this  desolation  of  hnmanity,  will  continue  to  render 
the  whole  of  the  entrenchments  insecure.  As  long  as  slaves  may 
be  legally  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  or  even  be  legally  pur"* 
chased  in  A&ica,  were  .rt  but  in  one  single  degree  of  latituae,  it 
will  be  extremely  diiBScult  to  fix  any  actual  boundaries  to  the 
evil ;  for  the  utmost  vigilance  can  scarcely  guard  against  a  fraudu- 
lent use  of  the  single  remaining  licit  fla^,  or  prevent  slaves  from 
being  smuggled  from  port  to  port,  and  island  to  island,  till  thejr 
find  their  unhappy  way  wherever  lawless  cupidity  sees  fit  to  open 
channels  for  their  reception.  ; 

The  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  felt 
this  point  so  strongly,  that  they  agreed  to  make  a  solemn  and 
joint  appeal  to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  induce  him  wholly  to 
abolish  the  traffic.  The  letters  of  these  powers  being  presented 
to  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  he  addressed  a  reply  to  the  court  (^ 
St;  James's  (a  duplicate,  we  presume,  of  the  replies  sent  to  the 
other  powers),  which  we  lament  to  say,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible, 
seems  to  indicate  a  wish  to  postpone  the  abolition  of  the  Portu- 
guese slave  trade.  South  of  the  Line,  to  an  indefinite  period.  The 
only. facts  asserted  in  it,  namely,  that  his  Portuguese  Maiesty  had 
succeeded  in  causing  his  subjects  to  observe  tne  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  abolishing  the  traffic  north  of  the  lii^e,  and  that  the 
trade  in  general  had  much  decreased,  are  contradicted,  it  is 
feared,  by  incontrovertible  evidence.  It  remains  to  be  seen^ 
whether  under  the  new  system  of  government,  the  same  pertina- 
city will  be  exhibited  by  Portugal  in  clinging  to  this  execrable 
trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  evinced,  v/e  are  not  over-san- 
guine on  this  point. 

We  trust,  however,  that  what  Portugal  does  not  at  present 
seem  inclined  to  do  from  her  own  prqmpt  volition,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  her  solemn  pledge,  (given  atthe  congress  of  Vienna), 
she  will  feel  it  necessary  to  put  in  force,  from  respect  to  the  ju^ 
remonstrances  of  indignant  Europe.  Our  own  government,  in  par*, 
ticular,  has  employed  very  urgent  applications  on  this  subject,  but 
hitherto  without  etkct.  Nothing  can  to  us  be  clearer  than  the  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  policy  of  continuing  and  strengthening  these 
remonstrances,  till  the  object  of  them  is  attained.  It  is  not  less 
humiliating  than  afflicting,  to  behold  tliis  single  state  frustrating 
the  wishes,  and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
by  its  obstinate  retention  of  a  traffic,  which  even  itself  has  offi- 
cially acknowledged  to  be  an  evil ;  which,  moreover,  it  has  al- 
ready been  constrained  to  abolish  in  part ;  and  which  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  all  countries  have  again  and  again  decided  ought . 
to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  suppressed.  The  same  remarks  apply 
in  their  measure  to  the  French  allowed  colonial  slave  trade;  which^' 
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tD!sa^tlre IdM,  i9>qait« •s'graat rnievil to  A&fcii, as tKe  A^eriar 
piraries^  are  to  Europe.  We  are  indeed  fkr  from  wislihig^  to  see 
my  Lcnrd:  Exnioutk  bombftrdifig  the  negriries  of  Senega!  or 
Goree^  as^  lie  did"  the  fort  of  Algiers,  but  we  pot  it  to  onrconrt* 
ne&tal  ne^h(io»r»  th^os^es  to  determine,  wheth^  iFa  ne^^ 
jmty  w^e  to  decide  the  caase^  they  would  not  be  thought  iqatte 
as  richly  to  deserts  it..- 

It  gives  oi  frteawire  to  learn  that  some  efforts  have  been  mail^ 
tOt  call  the  attentioa)  of  the  French*,  Portugtrese,  a»d'othar  na- 
tiom,  to  thereal  ntttttre  and  evik  of  the  sl&re-trade,  by  circalatitig* 
among  them  suitable  publications  on  the  subject;  It  will  ue 
Italy  coi^olmg  ix^ms  to  find^  that' these  humane  exerticms  have 
prored  effeeteal,  in  ^eKcitttrg  ofi  the  Continent  a  isimiUar  spirit' cir 
dris'  greaft  otiestion  to  tbi^: which  happily  preraih  in  oirr  own- 
ooontry,  rnnwhidi^nust,  sooner  or  later,  he  attended  to  by  those 
«ho  l^sliite  and  those  who'  rule.  But  thus  to  enlighten  a  nation-, 
tari  correct  itlrprejiidkes,  and  to  induce  it  to  prefer  its  duty  to  itir 
sjoppOBcd  interest^is  »ota  task  of  speedy  accomplishment ;  many 
tfaoasands  of^nriserable  human;  beings  will  be  torn  from  their 
boiaes  and  cottdMift^*  tohopei^ss^  bondnge  while  it  is  in  ope-^ 
mtibn.  T&e  pveMj  fitoweven,'  prescwtsr  a'  powerfinl  engine,-  oP 
tdiich  the  ledvocflt^s^'hofliantty' ought  diligently  to  avan  them- 
sehres  to  ^S^ct  ^dieiv' benen^^t  p«ir|M)se.  SomeofthepdbSica^ 
tibrfi  before  lii^  or  otbens  dflr'srhrflar^hid^  mfghtbecircultttedoii' 
the  Contin^t^^diifereiit  Ifm^ntaga  with  great  adranlage  to  die 
oanse  of  hu«»fifiityf  andwe^mdersmndthatthe  African  Ihstitu- 
taon  has  been  diligeMify,ufikig  iti94ihrited  means  to  efB^  tihfis  ofcgect. 
l^Kiee  f»ea»s,  however,  aW46rtt)0««anty  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case;  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  state,  in  passings 
diat  we  know  not^  at' tin?  T^esent*  moment  of  any  one  benevolent 
obfect  or  bonevoksM  ifntitatibn  which  more  needs,,  andhetter' 
d^senresr  the  libuMfiHj^of  the-ptiblia  This  Institution  was  formed^ 
sDon  aftfer>the«ifeolilii»y  of  ttie  slave  trade  in  Great  Britain,  with 
»  view  to  lay-tt  fewadAtion  for  Aeervflfeationof  A'ffica,  and  afso 
t&:preTettt'tbe  pnw^kiat  frustration  t)f  the  abolition,  by  the  lawless 
p«i^tio0s^  of  nwnsewary  adventurers.  To  the  unwearied*  eflbrts 
e£  tiiisr  much  nkuneA  s&eietf,  the  world  is  indebted  fbr  almost  all 
that  has  been  actually  ejected  for  the  extinction  of  the  traffic. 
The  obloquy  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  avowed  or 
s^ex^'  frienas  of  that  direful  scourge,  the  slave  trader  is  to  our 
imhds  its  best  panegyric^  and  proves  that  its  exertions  have  been 
eounently  serviceame,  both  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
abolition  laws  enacted  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  procuring 'die 
adioption  of  i»tnilar  measures  in  other  countries.  As  we  are  not 
onrselves  iti  ^avy  way  connected  with  the  Institution,  this  passing 
t^timony  t©  its  merits  and  utility,  extorted  from  us  by  a  review 
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dT  Its  Rixmnne,  enlightened,  and  truly  secisoiiiible  exertidM,  Wlif; 
M7e  trodt,  not  appear  misplaced.    It  is  a  subject  of  astonishnventf 
to  us  that  the  oenevolent  efforts  of  an  institution  of  such  vast' 
importance,  and  without  whose  exertions  the  various  enactment^; 
of  Europe  a^^ainst  the  slave  trade  would  have  been  of  little  prac- 
tkal  value,  should  have  been  so  lamentably  crippled,  as  we  find' 
from  its  Reports  tbey^  have  been,  for  want  of  funds.    The.servicea. 
c£  the  Institution  deserve  to  be  widely  known,  and  its  efibrta 
ltt>ei»Ily  8ti}qported ;  especially  at  the  present  moment,;. pben  t:he> 
CKtensiott  of  ibe  foreign,  and  pfntictilarly  the  French  slave  trade; 
c§ihi  for  renewed  vigilmce  on  the  part  of  every  fri^dof hu>^ 
niamty  to  suppress  the  evil.    The  inadequacy  of  the  fundis  of  tbt»' 
Institution  to  its  truly  important  and  interesting  objects,  has  ttot, 
however,  arisen,  we  are  persuaded,  from  apathy  in  the  public  re^ 
specting  the  slave  trade,  but  from  a  widely  extended  supposition 
that  the  traffic  has  long  ago  received  its  death-stroke,  and  isnearljr 
extinct,— a  supposition,  we  regret  to  say,  quite  at  variance  with 
the  documented  facts  of  the  case.     We  strongly  reeommend 
to  our  readers  a  per^isal  of  the  reports  of  this  Institutiooi  which 
are   very  valuable    on  account  of  the  important  facts    and 
powerful  statesman*like  arguments  which  they  cont^o,  kide^ 
pendently  of  their  immediate  reference  to  the  cansd^of  injuredL 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  slave  trade  is  at  leMiH  MKfijp 
abolished  upon  paper;  nor  Will  it  even  be  enough  that  the  irix>- 
lition  is  rendered  universal  and  complete :  for  while  the  demand  ' 
for  slaves  in  the  western  world,  and  consequently  thetetnpfatlons. 
to  procure  them,  shall  continue,  the  mere  promulgation  ofptUr^ 
hibitory  edicts,  unaccompanied  by  active  measures  to  enforces 
them,  will  be  of  little  avail.     The  tolerated  traffic  ofTPortugaly 
to  the  soutli  of  the  equator,  deeply  as  it  is  to  be  depIonad.r  iH- 
at  the  present  moment,  but  one  among  many  items  in  tbo  Wi^ 
catalogue  of  the  slave  trade.    As  the  European  public  in  generil. 
are  not  aware  of  die  actual  extent  of  the  evil ;  and'  as  mastm' 
persons,  especially  in  France,  have  affected  to  doob^wheiBeir; 
aft^r  all,  it  is  of  any  alarming  magnitude  w«  shall  think- h^ngbt 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  well-authenticated  facts,  to  wMch 
if  they  wish  for  further  information,  they  may  add  many  more 
of  a  similar  kind  from  the  documents  before  us. 

The  following  passage  from  an  official  report  of  Sir  George 
Collier,  dated  Sept.  16,  1820,  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
will  furnish  a  general  view  of  the  subject : 

**My  public  letters,  reciting  a  variety  of  atrocioiis<  facte,  will,  I 
trust,  have  satisfied  their  lordships,  that  this  more  than  &rer  cruelly 
conducted  slave  trade  is,  contrary  to  their  anxious  eKpsetatfona,  far 
from  being  on  the  decline.    I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  before  I  cimr 
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dude  this  Report,  to  give  some  general  understanding  of  what  the 
«lave  trade  really  is  at  present ;  and  I  humbly  hope,  I  shall  the  more, 
readily  be  excused  in  this,  as  the  naval  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
their  lordships  have  been  pleased  to  place  under  my  command^  is 
fitted  out  expressly  for  the  object  of  suppressing  this  abominable 
traffic.  England  certainly,  the  whole  world  must  acknowledge,  hasr 
most  faithfully  abandoned  the  trade.  America  may  be  considered 
next  in  good  intention.  She  has  passed  laws,  forbidding  the  trade 
by  her  subjects,  and  has  decreed  heavy  punishments  on  those  who 
shall  engage  in  it.  She  has  also  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  this  force  has  captured  vessels,  the  property  of  Americaa 
subjects.  StilU  her  measures  are  not  yet  complete,  and  American . 
vessels,  American  subjects,  and  American  capital,  are  unq^uestionably 
engaged  in  the  trade,  though  under  other  colours  and  m  disgui^ ; 
but  it  may  be  hoped,  time  will  effect  in  America,  as  it  has  in  England^ 
a  total  discontinuance  of  this  traffic,  as  the  government  of  America 
appears  to  have  engaged  In  its  suppression  with  great  sincerity. 

''  Spain,  by  her  decrees,  in  consequence  of  her  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  has  rehnquished  the  trade ;  but  her  colonies  still  carry 
it  on  in  defiance  of  these  engagements ;  and  as.a  Spanish  vessel  is  pot 
subject  to  capture,  unless  she  shall  have  slaves  on  board^  although, 
as  I  have  frequently  observed,  landing  those  embarked  on  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  British  man*of-wa.r,  she  will,  by  her  colonies,  continue  the 
traffic,  though,  not  with  the  same  i^ecurity  she  formerly  had,  )ret  cer- 
tainly to  a  great  extent.  If  Spain  be  sincere^  she  caii  shew  it  only 
by 'compeUing  her  colonies  to  observe  her  engagements.    '     ^  '^'  ' 

**  Holland,  it  is  true,  has  entered  into  engagements  8imtliH*td  those 
of  Spain ;  but  in  her  colonies  also  the  trade  is  eoeouraged,  aiid  Vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  King  of  the  Nethef-lan'ds  ftrefreqi|etrilv'metoa 
the  slaving  coast,  and  some  have  been  sent  into  Sierra  Leoti^p -which, 
after  much  opposition  by  those  whose  duty  it  w^stohave  acted  other* 
wise,  have  been  condemned.  >  .    >  '      t 

**  Portugal,  though  restricted,  by  her  treaties,  i(o  th^  ^ontauiance 
of  the  tradQ  south  of  the  Line^  permits  her. subjects  of  St  ThomHs's 
and  Prince's  Island  tq  carry  on  the  traffic  to  a  Very  considerable  .extent ; 
And  iathe  rnqnth  of  J^ejbtruary  last,  no  fewer  than  six  vessels  afrived  at 
Prince^  ^sla^^ with  cargoes,  ultimately  for  th^  tV^stlndies.^^ 

."Biit  IPrance,  it  is  witjfi  the  deepesttegref  thaft  I  nslnri(jri;if,'has 

countenahced  and  encouraged  the  slave  trade,' ^^rinostbeykHid'estim^ 

tion  or  belief. '  Under  pretence  of  sapplymg^hei*  o W  colorilts,^  and 

furnishiihg  only,  the  meansVi^quired  for  their 'ttdtii^atbiV^hir  has 'her 

flag  protected,  <and  British  cruisers  can  only  retire  when  tbey  shall 

see  her^  engigh  (  ^t  search  beiag^forbidden,  power  and.  fbtcC'^become 

unavailing;    Under  >this  security^'  Frarice  is  engrbssin^  nearly  the 

whole  of'tber  daveHrjKie,  and 'she  h^s  ei^teilded  .th^s  traffic  j[)e3f^nd 

what  tsav'ilt  supposed  but  by*  one  only  who  has  witnessed  itr  .In 

truth, N^Fvi|ii«e^n9w, supplies  the.. foreign  colonies,,  north  of  the  Line, 

with  AiQrieahs. .  I  exaggerate  nothing  in  saying,  that  thirty  vessels^ 

bearing  the  colours  of .  France,  have  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 

OTitbin  two  or  three  degrees  of  distance,   been  employed  slaving*. 
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'witliout  my  daring  to  offer  interruption,  but  at  considerable  risk ;  yet 
I  was  induced  under  some  circumstances,  to  detain  vessels  bearing 
the  French  flag,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  bold  and  frequent 
outrages  committed  by  the  French  on  our  own  coast.  /  mil  add,  that  in 
the  last  tvoelve  months,  not  less  than  60»000  Africans  have  been  forced 
from  their  country,  principally  under  the  colours  of  Frances  most  of 
whom  have  been  distributed  between  the  islands  of  Martinique,  Gua** 
daloupe,  and  Cuba.  The  confidence  under  which  vessels  navigate^, 
bearing  the  French  flagj  has  become  so  great,  that  I  saw  at  the  Ha- 
vannah,  in  July  last,  no  fewer  than  forty  vessels  fitting  avowedly  for 
the  slave  trade,  protected  equally  by  the  flags  and  papers  of  France 
and  Spain.  France  has  certainly  issued  her  decrees  against  this 
traffic ;  but  she  has  done  nothing  to  enforce  them.  On  the  contrary^ 
«he  gives  to  the  trade  all  countenance  i^hort  of  public  avowal/^ 
—Foreign  Slave  Trade,  p.  177—179.) 

Though  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  wanting  to  give  effect  to 
this  statement,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  shape  ofan  authentic 
document  from  a  quarter  of  the  highest  authority,  and  under 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  arriving  at  a  correct  con* 
elusion,  it  may  yet  be  expedient  to  illustrate  and  corroborate 
Sir  Georce  Cfollier's  general  statements  by  a  few  important 
details.  We  shall  advert  to  the  several  powers  mentioned  in 
his  report,  in  the  order  in  which  the  reporter  himself  alludes 
to  them;  namely,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America^ 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal^  and  France. 

I.  Our  own  country  Sir  George  Collier  expressly  exempts 
from  having  any  share  in  the  illicit  slave  trade ;  and  as  the  eves 
of  foreigners  are  upon  us,  and  the  charge  of  our  participation 
in  it,  though  it  has  been  very  boldly  made,  has  not  been  attempt-^ 
ed  to  be  substantiated^  we  take  for  graoted  that  the  statement 
of  ,this  benevolent  officer,  a  statement  so  honourable  to  the 
principles  and  feetings  of  our  countrymen,  is  well-founded. 
Indeed,  should  even  a  few  unprincipled  individuals  among  us  be 
discovered  from  time  to  time  to  be  connected  with  slave  trading 
transactions,  the  fair  fame  of' our  country,  as  respects  this 
great  question^  stands  on  far  too  wide  and  sure  a  basis  to  be 
capable  of  being  shaken  by  the  lawless  acts  of  a  few  proflifi;ate 
adventurers,  not  worthy  to  be  called  Britons^,  It  is  quite  aear 
that  our  Gov^nment  has  not  protected,  our  judges  have  not 
connived  at,  our  people  have  not  sympatbtzed  with,  the  infraction 
of  the  abolition  laws.  As  long  back  as  the  year  181 1  an  act  was 
passed  by  our  legislature  rendering  it  felonious  for  a  British 
subject  to  engage^  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  slave  trading^ 
transaction.  To  render  the  act  efficient,  a  suitable  punishment^ 
(not  a  pecuniary  mulct,  which  can  be  of  little  use  in  liestratnuig 
k  tratec  of  which  the  illicit  gains  are  so  considerable,  but  a  de^ 
grading  and  personal  penaltyi)  transportation,  was  attached  to^ 
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ihie  crime;  and  the  general  feeling  (tf  die  '«oi»it|y  ti»  taoAidl 
understood  to  offer  a^yprobable  eaaace  of  otfcapeifroHi.lliQpains 
of  this  enactment. 

.  Even  in  Afirica  itself  where  the  temptaticms  to  d«ve  tiadiBg 
«re  exhilnted  in  all  their  force,  and,  in  too  *mftAy  instanc^ 
ihave  prevailed  over  the  conscience  of  ojfB<^  characters  them- 
^ves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  of  their  country 
<again8t  it, — even  in  Africa,  wherever  the  British  flag  is  uiv 
ftlrled,  the  crime  is  held  in  just  abhorrence,  and  would  inevitably 
l)ring  down  exemplary  punishment  on  the  head  of  anv  subject 
of  that  flag  found  to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  conduct  of  Qur,go> 
vemment  at  home  also  furnishes  a  bright  contrast  to  that  of  icei^ 
«tain  powers  abroad,  as  respects  this  barbarous  traffic.  We 
not,  on  this  subject,  refrain.from  quoting  the  well-deaer^mi 
Ipgium  pronounced  by  the  committee  of  the  AiHcan  In^tationy 
especially  as  the  passage  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  prira«» 
pies  and  feelings  which  actimte  other  governmefits  oa  thegeaeral 
question.    * 

'^  The  Committee  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  aoy  '^em^wr  of 
ihe  African  Institution  to  peruse  these  documents  (tb<^  papers  iaid  W> 
jfere  iP'arliament)  without  strong  emotions.  They  exhibit^  on  t^.|Mit^ 
of  our  .Governroentj  a  .perpetual  and-  painful  struggle  f^aiost  the 
^athy  and  nejgligence  (to  xise  the  very  mildest  terms  &.  wliich  .tb^ 
vasi^  will  admit)  of  those  whom  it  has  been  urging,  almost Vithotttt 
iiit^i^mjssion,  but  hitherto  almost  in  "vain,  to  peVform  'their  solemn 
ebtitrHkits,' ta  t^deem  ihtM  repeated  pledgefi^i  audto  aift  up  t{>  tteir 
,^«iib  dedara<?ott6.  ^     ^    ^  3  ^liK  .£,. 

^*  Ii^'cUiercoaatrie^  the  men  inpow^r,  with  f^W  es^c^nme^atifpettr 
to  bdiy^cpittentlejd,  themselves  i\i|;h  bare  pri^^ssidhs,  aHd  t^':^f^'am0e 

'  iiw  or  no  s^tiniaheous  exeif  ions  in  this  cai|se;i  :E ven <iAiia(ie  ot  th%  hfix 
dif|)ped  aipong  them  have  appeared  ratbe^r  neseniful  of  cs|^f{i^ik4^*9 

'1^  it'imptiea  iipc&ai'g^  of  inisiocetity,  than  eatnefit  %  their  ^mdulfiw 


ther  to  excuse  criminals  than  to  discover;  to  pwl^h^'W  even  ta 
testrain<thenii.  .^ndwl^.eiijsuqh  are  i|he  ^(sposi^jfM^s Jn^^e^feid Iqr 
persons  ^1?  high  sia|i()py  itiyere  f^Uy  .tp,in^yke  ^ny  ^|hefj^f  ne^Uc^on 


C)ten€eof  cohcern  fbi'tHe  soiils>f  thik^  6^4li^^^o^tlV'a1($^M8)d 
Ho|^  tb^  4cniple  not  t^thAct'tlie^moit^H^l^ilHi  of  idfl  mj^^ 
«<  In  another^  [fVc^MgidO  %hey  dis«ever«&ii||^#«(iM^ft!l^ 
xiatioa  to  diog  to  thla  fltgitbas  ^ummerocr*  a^H  h««iA»s/  ttidcas  il^Sfln 
wung»  firom  the  sprmpatbies  of  this  .rauutrj^.towarda  Aftjea,  «.a«  \ugi 
tedeeming  price  tor  the  blood.it  will  otherwise  del^rate)y>shtfdr*«nd 
Iqr  the  agonies  and  tortures  it  will  otherwise  deliberately  (inflict* 


.  '^%mtha'€l,  [Wie  !MAiefiMi(k]  4f:*wlvom.b«tter  thiols 
betn^expfoted,  ibe^tttmoAt  pai^Biiayejbetotaiien  Jo  eslfldalko  ffiich.« 
Ikfiitatiofi  of  lis  own  aoleiBii  eogftgemenfes  9»  nuistlfrtttear  away  or 
iRKolfy  deatroy  all  the  beneficial  efi^Uthe^r  w^e  designed. to  procUiw* 
fo  lQE\g  as  one. state  in  £urop.e  ^hall  be  found  anpciiiiiipled  eiiQugh  to 
connive  at  crimes  it  has  professed  to  xenou»ce  and  to  piinisi) ;  or  to 
long  as  Portugal}  persisting  in  her  deterroit^tion  to.  perpetuate  atradfi 
Uie  has  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  sacred  principles  of  religion^ 
and  humanity,  shall  be  able  to  supply  a  human  victim  from  her  own 
{HMsessions  in  Angoia,  or  to  glean  man^  woman,  or.diiidfrom  the  in- 
terier  of  Africa. 

'*•  Of  the  oondoet  of  a  fourth  power,  [Frtince]  the  Committee  are 
WHriUing  to  exmess  theniaelves  in  terms  that  would  «pppopriatety 
fionwey  Alieir&diogs.  They^vill  therefo^re  abstatn .  from  the-iittempt, 
la  the  hop^»  >  that  in  a  country- wheve  public  opiniftii  is  not  oulhout^vcf}" 
considerable  infli|ence,asid  wliere-inforfoationjivsiy  be  widely  diffiMedU 
the.  bare  gta4»ment  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  jproduce  their  due 
effect  both  on.  the  Government  and  the  People.  They  would/only  re- 
mark, that  every  -one  of  these  governments,  whose  subjects,  it  will 
be  seen,  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  almost  without  disguise,  and  cer<* 
tainly  with  impunity,  has  joined  in  the  unequivocal  reprobation  of  the 
traffic,  in  language  as  strong  as  the  most  sincere  detestation  could 
•uggest. 

'*lt  seefiis4mportaiit,  also,  <to  remark,  that  witile  Great  Brttam' has 
been  iw^aging  :tbis  unequal  conflict  with  the  avortce  and  profligacy  of 
the  taraders  g£  so  many  other  states,  whidt  havecertakily  not  shewn  anjr 
OJCtraordinairy  ardour. in  repvessing  the  crimes  of  their  own  sobjectSy^iS 
bos  derived  but  little  aid  from  the  reclamations  and  remonstrances  of 
Austriai  Kussia,  and  Prussia,  who  stcwd  equally  pledged  with  Gi^at 
Britain,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  solemn  sentence  pironpun£ed  upon 
the  slave  trade,  by  the  powers  of  Europe  assembled  in  congress  at 
Vienna ;  and  to  provfde  that  it  shall  not  be  rendered  abortive  by  the 
arts  or  the  influence  of  the  miscreants  who  are  engaged  in  carryiiig 
it  on. 

^  America  alone  has  practically  seconded  vxxr  efibrts  with,  cordiality /* 
^^Foreign  Slave  Trade. 

'  *  *  • 

11.  TJsa  United  States  of  Aiii£ri€a,.to  wbich^tbe  k«t  possagie  of 
thia  e3{:tract,;as  well  as  the  coarse  of  Sir  Geo^  Coll fer's' report 
nexi^^leads  us,  have  given  stroag  pledges  4»f  their  .deter^iBoiio^^ 
to  abolish  .the  illicit  traffic  af  American  solMecls' in  slavoiii^  ^uad 
nave  recently  adopted  measures  of  a  very  efficjen^t  cnaracter  to 
compass  this  most  desirable  object.  Various  enactnients  had, 
iiideedj  beeii'Successively  passed  to  carry  the  abojitiggjiaws  into 
eff^tt  io^additioD  4o  which,  .anned  cruisers . have ),<h^e^  stationed 
mi  the  coast  of  Airica,  to  eaptnrse  deiinquent  tradecs-;  but  these 
preca^utioilis  being  found  madequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  vdf 
thecase,  itlie  Briti^  .Government  has, 'for  a.considei*Able  pe- 
riod, been  urging- upoo*-^trRn8-4itkintic  frieeds  the  necensily 


of  sooie  more  efibdual  measure,  eepeciaily  that  of  .g^ntiiig, 
mider  proper  restrictions,  the  right  of  mutual  visit  to  the 
cmizers  of  each  difierent  nation  to  detect  slave  traders  under 
the  flag  of  the  other.  This  measure  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  felt  it  its  duty  to  decline  adopting,  on  account 
of  some  alleged  difficulties  of  a  constitutional  kind,  ^ich  they, 
feared  would  render  sucjb  a  concessioa  blameable.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  we  are  truly  gratified  to  state  that  they  have  a& 
forded  a  most  unequivocal  proof  of  their, sincere  anxiety  to  saa^ 
press  the  traffic  by  a  recent  legislative  enactment,  which  stamps 
It  with  the  well*merited  brand  of  Pikacv,  and  subjects  every 
citi:£en  of  the  Uuited  States,,  and  every  foreigner  samng  undcnr 
their  flag,  who  shall  be  found  engaged  in  it,  to  capital  punwh- 
ment*  Of  this  conduct  of  the  American  government,  both 
houses  of  the  imperial  parliament,  in  their  energetic  and  una- 
nimous address  to  the  throne  presented:  last  June>  thus  declare 
their  ser\timei;its:  ^'  We  reflect  with-,exultation  on  ,our  coin- 
mon  origin,  And  on'  those  common  la^s  and  institutions  whose 
liberal  spirit , has. prompjted  our  American  brethren  to  before- 
most  in  staxpping  on.  the  slaye^rade  it$  just  character  and  de- 
signation." i^nd  we,  would  also  add,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
memqr^ble  ^iiddress,  <^  Our  earnest  hope  that  not  only  shall 
we  ou|*sel;ifes\^eedi]y  follow  their  honouraUe  example,  but  that 
the  d^y.!^  ^t  far;dist4int  whep,  by  ti>e  general  concurrrniceof  jA 
the  natiofis  of  the  dyiUaed  w«(rla,  this  detestable  traffic  <shaU  be 
pronoun<^,  to  be  I^^qv  ;  and  thst,  being  thus  r^^rded  as  hos- 
tile to  tIjqjMfeilrbeipg  pf  all  cqminimities,  all  shall  be  entitled  and 
bound  tq  swpr«^S(j^i>d;puoisb4|."  ,  We  trust  that  another.sesnon 
will  notT/>lvay^^j^.in  the  ,anja^U>uf  the. imperial  parliament- with-^ 
diit  therpledge  jmpliec^  in  .^tjiis  passage  .being  acted  upon^  and 
that  G^eat  .3^itain,,  tbq|igh  ^ot  the  first,  will  iioC  be  more,  tardy 
ihau  to  t)e  sec9Q^4iifK4^^mii|atingonffaer  M^te  book  this  mis- 
called'/r/%j^^;  by, ttsjjHSftAnd  pi^opriatenatneQf  Firaoy*^  <We 
owe  it  to  Qi^sely^^fp  A^ffm^^  and  U>  the  world,  dwt  we  should, 
if  pQs^(b{e,  ,9^ark,i|iere  stitoiMfly  thaa  weihare  ever  yetdonejour 
national  senf^  ipf  tjtiis  d^t^$at^  tr^affic,  espf /Qfiiily  lat; a  period  when 
too  m$^y  o|',^«r  9onti|i^tal  i^igUbours^^^  tboi}gh\jgoiided  tntOTa 
|ion]iin^l  h)%pU^9Q  by  tjicitt«ij|^t»rem<^strtfn€fe8  of ^  Groat  JMtain, 
i., — :; — u — ..?■'  r,,i<) ..  i\  uhivii  r..  jn '  v* — »■  f.*  ^i.>t — •  inn  » ^  ' '    * 

'  •  It  Is  a  »ei!riolw^'flifl,  lfe*Vf»/tWkt{AWerfefe  Was  rtoUnKer  WrW '^jk/fo 
t>nRi4  chttiklaMe^  U'84e  iby  iu..jail(  «i)iic;  fi>r> Hi' «  treaty  w^ml^hy  tt^ 
Oliompsoiit  in  January,  l^^p.  w|U^'^. Arabia  ill tl»e<vic1i>ity  aSKa»«IJCi(99ii«ir^4v 
(be  Persian  Gulph;  occuu  t^ft>nMwiDg,niefi|ora^LeA^^^  **  Tlie  carryif^^off 

of  slaves;  nien,  women,  and  chtltfrt^n,  fVnrn^  the  Cbastjiit/  Africa, 'or  elsewhere, 
dflfd  thetranfpf>niii|rltiemlB  vessels,  ivpfaniiel* and  PfRAev,and  tAe  friendly  AV^tw 
ikall  do  nalliliig  of  Uilt  itntore."'  Thi*  i«  |>robalbly  iba  fint- tinUuife  eo  record  of 
Ih^vlttye  trade  bfias  (kRomioated  piracy  to  sny  public  cr^||*  *  .    m 
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*are  yet  secretly  conniyiiw  at  itp  and  are  hankering  after  tlie  de- 
testable gains,  stained  with  tears  and  blood,  which  this  country 
has  indignantly  renounced;  The  example  of  the  United  States 
is  the  more  forcible  on  account  of  various  obstacles  which  pre- 
sented tliemselves  in  America  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
measure,  and  which  would  not  apply  in  any  thing  like  an  equal 
degree  to  our  own  country.  If  we  reflect  how  many  varying  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  Union,  and  take  into  our  account  the 
formidable  circomMlice,  that  slavery,  with  its  attendant  preju- 
dices, is  admitted  'C^IM' within  the  domestic  soil  of  not  a  small 
-portion  of  its  territories,  casting  a '^banefiil  and  chilling  atmo- 
sphere around  it,  and  blighting  every  humane  project,  especially 
as  reelects  the  afflicted  race  ot  Africa — it  will  appear  no  trifling 
▼ictory  which  has  thus  been  gained  by  the  advocates  of  humanity 
among  our  trans^atlantic  brethren. 

We  have,  however^  yet-to  record  aiiother  still  more  recent  in- 
stance of  the  benevolent  zeal  of  the  United  States  as  respects  this 
freatquestion.  We  have  rirea^y  dtiited  that  cotisiderable  obstacles 
ad  occurred  on  the^tfrt  of  the  American  government  to'  a  tjom- 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  country  as  to  the  power  of  muttial 
visit  by  the » cruisers '6?  each  tteHion.  - ^[^^se'difllcul tiesj  ItSiras 
ieared,  wo«ld  be  foiutid  fatal ;  and  th^Amertcafi^gbxeAiniient,  in 


prote*  inadequate  to'th^  suppressidn 
njoioe^  howevcv^  lo  btii«e  thfit  the  Comihissioii't6  wlrbkn  it  Vas 
referred  <by  the  AmI&rlban  }^i^1tar&46'ex»iMne'^nto'tNclit^erits 
of  the  jease,^  haft  jtkst  pf^etited'a  repok'  #hichf  ilfSMs  gre^t  reason 
ioiKopetbat  tthie  bmevoietit  suggestion  ^f  thi§'  toiintry  ^^H  at  no 
distant  fi^iod'  be  carried  into*  effect.  The^  repdrt  stut^s  that 
the^rariMifl'mflritimeipow^B  cf  Europe  %re  of 'opii^ion  that  the 
trade ^alinotibbswpfifresi^btt^  tbe'kiitHfu!ilri;^ht>f Visit,  and 
hfi%rvAx^^^^tii^t>mist\^^  Mtt>[!k»ed'dfHh^V^el8  of 

difleveiit r>poimit,^  fio^>trt^n^YA^^m}ktt  AfriMii  'seas,  and  to 
co^peniti?,t)tiithoiitJdfsdil¥ctioirof6ftgj<Ui»  t!hi^  (iomitoon  object.  It 
goes^an^to'i^mtfrkj  thlA«riie  Hghi^of  ifjfUttal  Visit'  appeats  to  the 
€lomniisian'  iodl^peiisafclyi'  <]heGessary  for  accoMplishfng  the 
f^eatd^si^>9fthetab0Klioii«,  andHhattbii^  and  this  sllone^  can 
effectually  prevent  the  employment  of  fictitious  papers,  and  the 
Msumpt^^on  of  ,i!ir|)at<^^  ilag  n^iy  be  ipost  convenient  to  proteict 
tne  fraud*  H  th^  proceeds  to  reply^  to  the  objections  which 
4iad  been  mad^  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  ouestfon ;  and 
l^hoiiirs  ;^  most  ^  <?learly ,  that  thfe  proposed  right  of  visit  has  iio 
aiBnity  to  the  claim  of  searching  neutrals  in  time  of  war;  that  it 
CAn  compromise  no  cfiie  interest,  nor  lead  to  any  injurious  conse- 
quences; that  b^ing  intended  only  for  a  temporary  arrangeiheht 
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till  the  teade.ia pretty  'well  supprcssocly  itfaanMhgft  Uie  verj^  idea 
ofa  permanent  right;  and  that  Great  BritaiB^ has  officially  da»- 
daimed  in  her  admiralty  court  (see  the  ^case*  of  the  captoMd 
French  slave  vessel  La  X^ouss,)  ihe  riffht  of -seaoch  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  no  nation  daims  sucb^axight.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Commission  submit  to  Congress  a  resolutioii 
enjoining  the  president  to  concert  with  one  or  moce  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  such  measunes  as  shall  be  judged 
necessary  to  effect  the  entire  abolition  of  the  trafSc  From,  the 
icxcellent  spirit  which  the  American  government  has  evinced  cm 
this  interestii^g  question,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  under  tliese  cip- 
^oiunstances,  they  will  zealously  concuiv  either  in  die  ^ediic  plaa 
proposed  by  the  court  of  St.  James's,  or  in  soose  otfaa:adei|uate 
to  tne  sc^ression  of  the  evil.  We  congratulate  our  AmeKicaa 
brethren,  as  well  as  our  ovftk  countrymen,  that  thus  one  wound 
more  has  been  inflicted,  and  we  trust  not  a  slight  oa^  on'ihis 
many  headed  hydra. 

'III.  «The  I^Mmish  slave  trade,  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  4»11  the  attention  of  our  readers,  has  of  late;  years  increased  ta 
m  eaoteat  befiire  uaknown.  Having  ndw  at  last  beoone 
Iq^ftU^  abolisbed^  we  should  hav«  been. truly  happy  4o  hme  stated 
ihat  it  has.  become  actually  so,  or,  if  siot,  i«t  kist  that  the 
government  of  that  country  is  doing  its  oitflMistto  totaiguishit. 
^y^;afe.glad  indeed  Jo  .find  that  by  means  of  4be  ictaoeded  i^g^ 
of  ^eea«db»  max^  :slave  v  vessels  sailing  ander^the^  fi|NUitek4fi§^ 
liavc^A)$Qn  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  by  our^ruisersir&radjiidioatioB 
by.tbe  mixed  .commission  court,  >andfaave*'bee»co0dei»iied,  and 
theslaiKs  «p . boavd  of  stbem. liberated.  Bat  having  said  thi$^« ^we 
£9ar  waha«Baaid  alaHMtalljthatis  oCa  favourable  land  as  rejects 
ihaiS||ppresaion  of  the  Spaaisfa  skiw  tsade..  Atthe'Hava^udi, 
wbereiti  is  ^aoihighly  dn^portanttthat  -4^6  ^utmost  vigiiittiee^filiocdd 
be^4eQeplQ^Bdt  to  prevent  an  illicit  tsaffic,  and  #here  la  jnixad 
coiqgiigsion  >was  Igpated Ar^the  verypuitpos^  nok\ai^ngle*^e88el 
JmmI  beda  santiinxiq>  toiastJasuary  ibr>a^judicatkHij  a^ftetiint 
adi(ilejcKti»ordinany4onBdeniig4i)ei^^  of^slave^ps  whiah 
aiie  known.to  hai^  etiteted  tiMiC^p^ri  ainee^lbe  l^Mt^abolilion'of 
tfatttsAffidJ  /TbeveJiaa«ppeaMd^weia«^eiie^oa;i^^^ 
ike.  lacajksu]tborkies.]o<^4d^Spaai8b4M^^  vkkito 

panidb^ese'nifraciMisa>fi.tbi^  tt^eaty,  bdtJ>a<^po6iiive  dbpoiiuon 
to  mMlaiifa)f|e  :llitinfci  »Miv>KiIbes^  ifaa  BrMsh  'OdttmMsstan^at 
the  tiavaanah,  wviftss  S$sm  tUst,  plaee  to  iAtd^  Oasiereligh  t  {xiim 
i4UPl4f.Ijondondenvy),>£eb«Mry>6;'4BM^^4^  f^lbevsiave^iiide 
oontindes  to  be  very<  bri^  ahd  that  dmM^dailjf  Aere  afeafv 
iriitfaUitvMnt'and  d^pacAnfss^^ ibe  coast  ofi  AfrJaa/'  On.the^idlk 
of  Ju«e,  i^2o,  thensame^gentlemaa  state^^that.on  the  v^y  di^ 
«w  which  rl^y  4vei^y*tho  Spanish .4»la«;e<.tMMie«as  toifeaseeveigr 


ndkeHBaad  for  ever,  and  duriiig  a:fbw.di^  befoi^  iibcwt  twaify 
itesaekr  had  mailed  fram  the:Havaiis»fa  tothti  ooMtdf  Afrioft^ 
slaves,  being  led  by  the  Spanish  autborities  to  believe  tfaat  they 
would  run  no  risk  of  capture,  even  though  they  sfaoald  not  oom* 
fJete  their  YoyagiBs  within  the  five  months  idlowed  after'the  legal 
date  of  the  abcJition;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  mimc^di 
law  of  §pain,  as  well  as  the  convention  with  Great  Britain,  esc-^ 
.pressly  limited  the. period  for  eompiedng  voyages  to  five  months^ 
Vessels  with  cargoes  from  the  north  of  the  line,  were  allowed^ 
after  the  abolition  of  this  part  of  the  traffic,  to  proceed  directly 
to  the  Havannah,  and  diat  even  without  making  any  mysteiy  of 
their  port  of  outfit.  Lord  Londonderry  has  directed  our  ambas^ 
sador  to  require  of  the  Spanish  government  an  exact  perforfnanee 
ofthe^tipidations  of  the  treaty,  in  addition  to  wfaiich  it  seems  in* 
diQ>ettsayy  necessary  to  station  some  British  cruizevs  off  the  Ha«> 
Taanah,  armed,  .under  the  proviskms  of  tbat  treaty^  with  the 
right  of  seizing  Spanish  contrabandists.  Without  some  ^udk 
measure  there  sceaas  notany  immediate  probability  of  the  traffic 
being  suppdressed^^fpeciallyras  >tbe  :fi^nish;go«ff  iBient  ^nt  iwrne 
Jbas,  to  s^y  the  leasts  evinced  no.anxie^f,  except  so- iar«s  nr^eA 
4m  ^y  the  remoostrancses  of  fihraat  Britam,*  tocosipel  its  eAwAe^ 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  or  -spirit  of  its  stipulations  wkh  tb» 
country.  0]^  to  its.owa  abolitiott  laws. 

il V.  We.tum  aov,  «nd  oot  without  much  .pasn,:to  the  ease  -of 
the  N^tberlafids;  in  order  to  uiideiBtand  tvbicbrit  is  neeessary 
to^ti^  that  on  the  4th  io{  ]!ifoy,  ]8i8,  «  treaty  "was  aiMed  be^ 
twe^Uv  Gx^t  Brij^n  .Md  that  country,  to  pipofaibit'the  slave 
.|rad^$  rin  which. treaty  ttho- contracting  past^/ profess  tbeif* 
mufJi^^iiMre  '^ to^adopt  the  mosteffiectnal  ^meanmss'' .  for  >tbM; 
pu Wf?s(^  and .  to  ^'  ptoveat  their  respective  fl^  from  being  uMifde 
us^  of  aa^  protection  tOitbia  ne&rious  traffic  "  ;  IPbe  king' of  the 
^I^^herMip^ifurtbcr  «Qgages?to  proiode  ^'proiil  Jaws  the 'tnott 
.^aiupal,"  bxi^e  ^Uamaaot of  tbtsamtoaUyidanred  oiifoct^nd 
Ni^b  ;par^,;ii{p|ta0ots»»tQ  coniiode^to-^/tweiveiisfaipsdof  Aetfoyiil 
m'Vjf^i  tb^vOlibdr  the<;rigilit  of  visit easicl  d^teiitiDn,  ^autbiii  the 

land^f  ^l[effa«Mt,^iA.  NoyeoafaeiV'.^ftlS,  >prwnoBncia|r  ail  'any 
of ,  ilS't^iy^g^tl^ptf^KQdi^to.  beiaanceraed^issttfaeiBkiae^&ade,  "^a 
pen^jr-^ve  thoiMad  Aoriipipdlesidas  ^eiandecbiroclinfinnotts^ 
aM^iii^l?i§QQg4^£(mfi^9earsr  1 1n  «]!ifaMrenfitfv  Ml9^m:tainA 
co^i/aamiQ^jWiirn  WAs  fimnedtM  finiiaamii  'sa^ha^nochfa^iaeeDi* 
fd  WM^ft'b^t  a^ffialantii  number  of  Bridsb  mitiViA&AmA 
crosiers, 4o^ render  tbe^  trade  too  faazardoos  to  iie  any'lupger 
oarried  on,  under  the'  Dutch  flag. 
It  soon,  however,  appeasedy  uat  a  dausebad  been^insarted in 
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the  prohifailofy  enJu^tmeiit  of  Noyerober  20,  1818,  which  has 
fendlered  its  poial  provisions  almost  nu^tory,  by  excepting  from 
the  operation  of  the  lavir,  the  transfer  ot  slaves  '^  to  and  from  any 
^Netherlands  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  or  from  any 
foreign  colony.'*  by  this  claase,  an  unrestricted  import  and 
export  of  slaves  was  l^ally  permitted  between  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies  reciprocally,  and  between  those  colonies, 
,and  the  colonies  of  al)  other  nations, — an  opening  quite  wide 
^enough  to  allow  of  slave  transactions  to  almost  jany  extent  that 
Jie  most  eager  contrabandist  can  desire. 

The  practical  result  may  be  learned  from  the  official  commu* 
iiications  of  Mr.  Lefiroy,  the  British  Commissary  Judge,  and 
Mr.  Wale,  the  Arbitrator,  at  Surinam,  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
.These  gentlemen  write^on  the  S^Sdof  November,  1819;  *Hhata 
irade  in  slaves  with  the  West  Indian  islands  does  exist ;    that 
two  vessels,  one  from  Gaudaloupe,  the  other  from  Martinique, 
idnder  the  French  flag,*  but  consigned  to  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  are  at  the  present  time  discharging  their  cargoes  of 
slaves  in  the  rirer,  and  that  a  ship  under  £e  Netherlands  co- 
lours hi»  sailed  from  hence,   ibr  the  purpose   of  purchasing 
alaves  at  Pernambucb.'*    They  write  again  in  December  of  the 
aame  year,  that  ^  the  trade  in  slaves  under  the  French  flag,  is 
carried  on  in  great  vigour,  and  the  majority  of  the  slave  car- 
'goes  adniittea  under  that  flag,  are  recent   mporiatkms-  from 
j4ffica"    In  April,  1820,  these  gentlemen  confirm  and  extend 
iheir  statement,  adding,  that   '*  several  fresh  arrivals  of  slave 
vesseWiiflder  the  Prench  flag  have  taken  place  ;^'  and  that  as 
nearly '^as  they  could  compute,   no  less  a  number  than  2,800 
sm^%  fhe  gredter  part  recently  from  Africa^  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this^  coloh^,  sirice  the  publication  df  the  prohibitory 
decree.    In  i;6tisequdnce  however  of  the  clause  before  men- 
tioned,  neither  '  flie '  Dutdi'  cruizers,  ;^or    the    Dutch    com- 
missitetfris^,  conridefed  themselves  empowered  to  interfere.     On 
the  4th^f 'April; '^nbth^ei^  vessel  had  arrived  lit  Surinam  under 
Dutch  tdlonirs,  frith  riot  less  thsin  480  skves  on  board ;  but  pro- 
fessing tb  iome.iR'brti'a  "fiiendly  colonyi'^'it  Was  sufferea  to 
escflpe  ufin<![er  the  fe^hidlaiy  clause^  although'  every  circumstance 
prov^  that  the  whole  trkhsaction  was  coilusive.^    In  August, 
lS96,tlR.  'Eefroy  and  Mr.'  Wale    again  ofiici^lly  complain. 


that- in  aeMitionrta-iyewiind  laise  Importations^  "apparently 
direct  j[rbm.'tb^  African  cq^W^  und^r  the  French  flag,  the  Por- 
tuguese coloumhadrbegnik' to  bevemployed  in  the  same  service. 
Thus,  without  any  direct  iU^gality,  slaves  might  be  procured 

•  Tbe  French  flag,  our  reaiTert  will  agaio  recollect,  it  nat  subject  to  viMlatioB» 
ftpi^n,  Portugal,  aafi  tbeT^fetherlandf,  are  the  only  coantries,  except  our  owd» 
thiu  hate  as  yH  «4«ptcd  that  oeccf Hiry  lacaiare. 
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hf  Portugid,  south  of  the  Line,  and,  after  touching  at  one  of  her 
own  ports,  be  landed  with  impunity,  being  from  a  *' friendly 
colony,*'  in  the  Dutch   settlements;    or  they    might  even  be 
brought  directly  by  smugglers  from   the  French  colonies  in 
Africa,   where  the  inland    slave    trade    is    permitted.      How 
little    the    public    authorities    at    Surinam    understood    their 
duty,  or  felt  inclined  to  perform  k',*<may  be  learned  from  a 
&ct  communicated  in  the  correspondence  of  the   sape  gevh ' 
tlemen,  that  a  slave  vessel  and  carm' having  been  captured  by  a' 
South  American  vessel,  had  beenaamUted  by  the  Dutch  xohniat 
government  to  the  mctrketj  instead  of  the  slaves  being  eman(Sit>at» ' 
ed,  the  ship  confis<;ated,  and  the  parties  concerned  puni^hrai  aa 
ought,  to  have  been  the  case^  under  the  provisipns  of  dhe  pro-  • 
hibitory  decree.*     It  is. almost  io^possibl^  to,  conceiv^i  thatlhe- 
Netherlands  colonial   authorities  should  dare   thusi  to  violate 
even  their  own  lax  aod  evasive  la>y»  .  unless  they  wer^  encoa-  - 
raged^  if  not  by  an  i^clual  understanding,  at  least  by  a  mosticul- 
paole  connivance  oh  the  part  of  the  gdvornment  at  hc^qAo;    a* 
supposition  rendered  but  too   probable,  by   t^e  ^iiycvijQstance 
tti^t  .t^  most   epergetic  remohiitr^nce^  i  pf  th^  .,]B|ritliy[i:  cpurt 
hay^  not  ;been  .able  to ' induce  tbie  Netherlandi^  . administration 
to'  abandon  the  t}aj[eful  clause  to:w^iph   we  havf<^  ia4yi^ted;t 
and   this' hpty«^i|^staiiding  their   solemn  pje^g^^  ifl  t^e^tffrtt^ 
abbye.mentioni^^  to  devise  and  adopt  measures  \\^\q0^i^.u^ 
tkemosteffeqit^^  their  subjects  fro}|i;itail<" 

ingr  ioriiy  snare  tvJidievefr  in  this  nefarious  tr^i^c.",.     <  ys)j\  ,,  \[  - 
*^  The  condui?t' of.  the. British  jjoyernment  and'^Cji^ffti^ailV* 
l^ss(idor  t|bro6fftio^^  i^ne  negociations  with  t^  c<wtj  of|.ti^'tN«- 
the^jftnds,  on^tlfl^  ^li^M^^"' appearsientitlea to  t^^h^est p^wie. 
Dispatch  ^ftejc, (^ispa^  been,  issued^ J^fgyq  tj^f^f^fkfjfff^^tot 

Londondei^ry  to  XWfd  Claocattjy*  and  t^qu^jff^^  ^fter  v^m»^ 
«traoce,  ni^e  by^  the  latter  to  .^e'ig^iy^n^htjj^fi^jh^  I^tb^r* 

laijds ,  to  Jrvd^icgj  t^ejn  to  fulfil:  Vf%3^^t,9^^*m^]y^^^^ 

spirit  orth^  t^^ty,   Had  our  oy^jqjyi^^f^,perfq?Vll  TJgbtft  aw4 
property  been  ,^he  su^^t  -of  ^egp^^^pon^  ^^^  mmyd^^W^d 

iR  mQ,re^^55pftt,^2.d  fPPWer&\^.topf .^„[r^e; 

flt^^^  9i[df  B^^^ 
hich;  has  ^^p\",Ti^yJ}}^i  c^^n^lii^^^ejj^p^c^^^^^^^ 

— [^^^:  i.    iV  .jk^Uihm.  >  n!  argiii   bun  '^vjii  [  \  y  n}ihbt  »»'    ..- 

M  The  periiii8aipn,to  seu^Tre-captarR^  ncutrpes  as  siayes^  for  Ihe  JicMfil  .either 
of  inbi^ddak^fii^ft^cJll^^  i^&p.w^^^  "in  thi^^cBnfes  of 

giarm  Leobflrand  l^Jlun(,kfa^■dlqtfnsy^8kv€liiai»^^blU;  fi 
Ad4  iotr acted  ^da|JfiafUl^r.^^]^h«InalT^J^)4,4hri^llfl;^)    ..   '  i  a^    ,      . 

f  We  shall  nave  ticcasloQ  Co  alllide  fiiPlVE  on.  J.o  d  rj^cenL  decree  beariog  od 
the  (abject,  bat  by  aq.inffins  coo(»i^'iD|;.9,6<>^j;^,jfj|^ndo(^ent  of  .ibe^o^jpoxioos 
provUion.  '  ?j   ,    <,.    .'  v  .      '      . 
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of' Europe^    Att6iiipl.aft«r  a£te»pt  li&a  been madei  fapf i  k^   ten 
quibbte  away  the  spirit  of.  Ae  treaty,  and  :ta  represent  it  as  ia-> 
taaded  to  he^^onfined^skooply  to  the  btcrdiction  of  slave  tradings 
on  tbe  coast  of   Afrioa»  a  limitation  never  dreamt  of  bf:  tfaei 
British  goyemment,  or  the  plempotentiaries  cmx  eitber  side;*-*^ 
1^  Umitationy  oboreover,  which  would  frustrate  the.  express  ob* 
jact  of  the  convention;  for  as  lon^  as  slaves  are- allowed  to  be 
iioported.  into   tbe  western    colonies  without    a    certtficale  of. 
tl^  Ikwful*  bondage,  it  is  almost  a  mockery  to  say  tfaeyidiall  not 
fafr smuggled  from  Africa;  for  the  cupidity  of  the  lawless  slave 
tKaderi  and  the  hard*hearted  demands  of  tbe  colonist,  wtU  con« 
ttive  means,  to  carry  on  a  surreptitious  tra£So  at  whatever  hazard^ 
till  the  door,  if  we  may  ao  speak^  is  fairly  shut  and  bolted  ia.^ 
their  &ce& 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  British  am- 
bassador, the  Dutch  government  has,  we  find,  at. last  issued  a  do» 
Cipoer  dated  April  16,  1821,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves* 
into  the  Dutch  colonies,  from  those  colonies  in  which  the  direct 
sfaKve  trade  with  Africa  is  still  permitted.     The  direct  slave  tirade 
with  the  Portugese  colonies,  and  also  with  the  French  settlements, 
in: Africa,  is  nominally  abolished ;    and  so  far  is  well;  but  no- 
provision  is  made  to  restrict  the  trade  with    other    *'irieodIj 
colonies  ;"^  so   that   as   long  as   illicit  importations  can  be  el^ 
fected  by  the  sulneets  of  any  one  power  (with  the  exceptions- 
just  mentioned),  the  Dutch  colonies  will  be  qpen  for  tbe  recep- 
tion of  their  superfluotis  acoimulations,    and    ^^no  questiona 
adced,"  as  to  the  tide  or  authority  of  the  owners.  .  The  inter- 
dieted  vessel  has  only  to  anchor  at  a  friendly  port,  in  order  to 
change  the  character  of  its  cargo  and  to  insure  a  welcome  recep^ 
tiim  coi  the  part  of  the  Netherlands    colonies.     We  must  not 
forget;  to  add,  that  the  punishment  for  the  infringement  of  this 
new  law»  is  not  ^'a  penalty  of  5000  florins,  bes^es  bein^  de- 
clared infamous, .  and  imprisoned  for  five  years,"    but  simpfy 
<^  the  same  penalties  aa  are  danovnced  against  the  importation  of 
[othei^  pronibited  goods  ! ! ''     It  is  thus  that  the  Netherlands 
government  reply  to  the  just  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain  ; 
'^evoi  in  penance,  planning  sins  anew/'      What  representa- 
tions Lord  Clancarty  may  have  been  instructed  to  make  to  that 
power,  on  the  subject  of  this  inefficient,  not  to  say  evasive,  de» 
cree,  is  not  yet  knowi;u,    At  a  much  earlier  stage  of  these. pro- 
ceedings, his  Lordship  officially  expressed  'Vthe  surprise  and 
regret    of  his  court  at  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  Ne- 
*therlands  government;  and  we  cannot  think  this  surprise  and 
regret  will  be  weakened,  but  on  the  contrary  much  strengthened, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  new  enactment.     **  Nevertheless,''  to 
use  the  language  of  parliament  in  its   address  of  last  Junci 
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akeiMi^  mim  iSienangvtf&mdtm,  ^  we  camiot  but  hope  that  a 
pdople  so  distingnifihed  for  their  oommercHil  probity,  will  f^ 
tbe  necessity  of  whidHy  abandoning  a  line  of  policy^  by  whiobt 
tbey  iM>uid  violate  the  strongest  obligations^  not  only  of  the 
rjiligioB  they  professy  but  also  of  that  good  faith  which  is  due 
to  their  moat  ancient  ally." 

V.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Portugal,  where,  how^rer^  wv 
diall  not  long  detain  our  readers,  in  addition  to  the  legal 
tiBffi^  south  of  the:  Line,  which  we  have  shown  in  a  former 
page  to  be  very  extensive,  a  contraband  trade  has  been  widely 
Cfurried  on,  not  cmly  by  Portuguese  subjects,  but  by  mis» 
omants  of  various  nations  under  the  Portuguese  flag.  The 
mevial  character  of  this  trade  may  be  ascertained  from  the  ibi* 
lowing  well«authenticated  fact.  A  slave  vessd,  the  Volcano  do 
Sul,  with  260  slaves  on  board,  was  captured  bythe  Pheasant  and. 
«ent  to  Sierra  Leone  for  adjudication.  Tbe  vessel,  however,  never 
reached. its  destination;  and  it  has  since  been  discovered,  that 
ti^  Portuguese  crewleft  on  board  rose  on  the  British  officer 
and  sailors,  and  having  murdered  them  all  in  cold  blood,  carried 
tjie: vessel  to  Beliia,  where  the  sliives  were  landed  and  sold.  It 
is 'afflicting  to.  add,  that  no  steps  bad  been  taken  bv  the  Portu* 
gnese  govenmient  to.pamish  theperpetratpvs  of  this  atrocious 
aoti 

The  first  case  on  the  list  of  Portuguese  slave  vessels,  con- 
demned at  Sierra  Leone  by  tbe  mixed  commission,  is  that  of  the 
Nova  Felicidade.  Though  measuring  only,  eleven  fon^  Aia 
vessel,  when  taken,  had  no  less  than  seventy-one  slayes  oil 
l^oard,  besides  the  master  and  crew.  The  own^er  prov^d^  Jo  be. 
josid  Gomez,  the  acting  governor  of  Prince's  Island,  ^onther coast 
of' Africa.  The  following  is  a  part  of  tli^  judicial  declaratiof}  of 
Captain  Kelly,  who  made  the  capture: 

**  I  do  further  declare,  that  the  state  in  which  these  im&rtuiiale 
creatures  were  found  is  shockiogp  to  wery  praBcifiie\of  hutivatlity  ;^-«~ 
seventeen  men  shackled  together  in  pairs  by  tbefleg^,aQd  tirepta^  btfys, 
one  on  the  other,  in  tb^  main  hold^^ — a  space  measuring  e^hteei^  feet 
in  length,  seven  feet  eight  jnclies.  main  bi^^sudth^  and  ona  foQtt  eigli^ 
inches  in  height;  and  under  them  tbe  yams  fur  tl^eir  s|:kppqrt.     :  j 

*'  One  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  wa^  in  the.  last  sjtag!e;(]^^dy*. 
sentery,  whose  natural  evacuations  ran  involuiitsgrilyfrom  liii:pf^o^png$t 
the  yams,  creating  effluvia  too  shocking  for  description.     ,    ^  ^\.;     ^.^ 

**  The  appearaace  of  the  slaves,  when  released  from  tiieir  irons, 
Was  most  distressing ;  scarcely  any  of  them  could  stand  on  their  legs, , 
from  cramp  and  evident  starvation.  The'  space  allow^  for  the  fe- 
males, thirty-fouF  In  number,  was  even* more  contracted  than  that  for' 
the  men,  measuring  only  nine  feet  four  inches  in  lengthy  four  feet 
eight  inches  main  breadth^  and  two  feet  seven  inches  in  height;  hut 
not  being  confined  in  irons,.and  perhaps  allowed  during,  the  day  to  cpoie 
on  deck,  they  did  not  present  so  distressing  an  appearance  as  the  men.'* 
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,^  "Hie  {Mipera  laid  be&)fe  pa^diuieiit  sbo^,  that  LordtLoodoii* 
4J^ryJ(ttd  mgde^aome  spirtteO' rt^resentatioDs  tp  tbe  Porto^^se 
government  on  thi»#ubject|  particulnrly  urging  them  fF  to^ose* 
no  time  in  iuatitiHioip  an  inqiiify  into  ifae  ooMnet  dftiite  go* 
vernor  of  Prince's  Island,^  xs^pecttng  wlibm^  0dd5  Ms^lw^^^y* 
<<  there  are  thestroqggst  reasons  to.  believe  tbat  he  luia  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  abusea  practiced  on  that  boa^t  in  carrying 
on  the  slave  trade."  His  lordshm  adds,  that  ^ave  i^  •  <  Sample 
proof  of  the  horrid  and  disffraceral  manner  in  which  this  odioufr 
traffic  is  still  carried  on  by  faiis  Most  Fa^tbfuLMq^y'9.  suhj^ctB; 
how,  in  its  most  illicit  form^  it  is  encouraged  md  connived  at  by 
the  Portuguese  authorities;  and. how  deriou«l||F  it.<  becoiHeeUhe 
duly  of  every  government,  and  of. every  inwridsial.ttd  friend 
of  humanity,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pat  an  end- to  such-im-^ 
justifiable  outrages."  ^    .  .  « 

We  shall  only  narrate  one  fact  more  under  the  head  of  Por«^ 
tugal,  with  a  view  to  show  what  an  unwilling  and  niggardly 
construction,  not  onljr  slave  traders,  but  some  eveff-ofthe  partties 
employed  by  foreign  powers  to  suppress.their  nefEtrious^rooeed-- 
i^gs,.  endeavour  to  force  upon  the  existing  treaties.  .We  shall 
state  the  fact  in  the  words  of  Lord  Londonderry,  as  they  oecor 
in  a  letter,  .addressed  by  his  lordship,  September, 22>  18^0,  to. 
the  British  Ambassadors  at  Madrid,  Rio  de  J^neiro»  and  Ibe- 
Court  of  the  Netherlands,  <    .  >  •    f-   t 

'  **  A  case  (remarks  his  Idrdship)  has  recently  occurred  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  the  adjudication  of  which  a  difference  of  opinion  arose/'as 
to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  that  part  of  the 'Convent j6i^  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  (Spam  and  Portugal)' for 
preventing  illegal  traffic  in  slaves,  which  enacts,  that  ships  of  war  majr' 
detain  and  bring. in  vessels  suspected  of  illegal  traffic,  in  the  eient  only' 
of  their  actuaily^nc/ingf  slaves  an  board,  .    .  ': 

**  The  case  I  allude  to  was  that  of  a  vessel  (the  St.  Salvador)  vriii^ 
was  actually  concerned  in  the  traffic,  and  had  already  received  one  slave 
on  hoard  at  the  titiie  ^e  tvets  (tkcovered  by  the  ship  of  war  pursuing 
her.  She,  howev^,  'In  this  extremity,  contrived  to  get  the  slave  into 
a  boat  alongside,  be^r6  the  ship  of  war  boarded  her.  At  this  mo* 
ment,  and  before  the  boat  with  the  slave  could  reach  the  shore,  the 
vessel,  ih\s  boat',  and ' slave  '^ere  detained,  add  brought  into  Sierra 
Leone.  *The  »fctretinWtances  above  mentioned  being  proved,  a  dif- 
ference of  6f^tli(M^  took  place  between  the  members  of  the  commission, ' 
whether  the  ca'ptlire  was  Vegat  o^  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  libove  recited  J  The  matter  was  then  referred  as  usual,  by  lot, 
to  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  in  such  cases ;  'and  the  arbitrator, 
on  'whom  the  tot  felt,  adjuiitged  that  the  vessel  was  illegally  detained^ 
and  ordered  her  liberation,  and  subjected  the  capturing  party  to  the 
expense  of  indemnifying  her  owners  for  her  detention.  It  is  evident 
that  the  decision  was  in  opposition  to*  the  design  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  its  general  tenor  and  spirit.    The  continuance  of  such  a  narrow 
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itfid  imperSdct  constFuctioD'y  as  tbat  on  which  the  arbitrator  decided^  ^ 
#if  9l|9wed  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts  ' 
vader  the  treaty,  would,  open  inanifeatly  a  door  to  the  grossest  fraud ; 
^md  W4>uld  prevent,  in  most  instances,  on  the  African  coast,  the  objects 
bontecnplated  by  the  contracting  parties.** 

We  10*^  happy  to  state  that  Spmx  has  distinctly  instructed  her 
commissioners  to  construe  this  article  of  the  treaty  accQi*ding  ta 
its  genuine  spirit;  the  Ck>urt  of  the  Netherlands  also^  it  is  bopeds^ 
from  its  acknowledgment  of  the  abuse  the  construction  com- 
plained of  would  occasion,  will  do  the  same;  and  even  the  For-* 
tuguese  government,  we  should  trust,  will  not  uphold  this  strange 
limitation  endeavoured  to  be  foisted  in  by  its  agents. 

VI.  We  turn  now  lastly,  and  principally,  to  Prance,  whose  flbg^ 
is  raised  to  the  •*  bad  emmence  "of  being  the  only  one  north  of 
the  equator  that  can  be  safely  resorted  to  for  the  protection  oT 
slave  ships^  However  inadequate  may  be  some  of  the  measures 
ef  ^iher  powers,  they  have  at  least  not  been  wholly  inefficient^ 
llie  United  States  of  America  have  stationed  cruisers  on  the 
shores  of  AfHca ;  and  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands,  besides  granting  mutual  search,  have  estabiisheit 
fliiiced  commission  courts,  at  diffisrent  ports,  convenient  for- 
carrying  their  laws  into  effect;  but  France  neither  herself* 
intercepts,  nor  suffers  others  to  intercept,  the  contrabandists  who^ 
sail  under  her  flag,  which  is  consequently  eagerly  .sought  after 
by  miscreants  of  various  nations  to  protect  their  piratical  pro- 
ceedings. \ 

Our  readers  have  already  perused  Sir  -George  Collier^s  ge- 
neral estimate,  given  in  a^former  page,  in  wluch  he  states,  that^not 
less  than  60,000  African^hsid  been  forced  m  twelve  months  from 
their  coinatry,  pfintfipaUy  "under  the  coimirs  x>f  France.  Of  the 
hcftroT^  of  the  voyage  acrosis  tbe  Atlantic,  I^  thtis  speaks  in* 
riie  same  report  presented  to  the  Lords  bf  the  Admiraltj^: 

^*  On  this  distressing  subject, ,  so  revolting  to  every  well-regulated 
mind,  t  will  add,  that  such  is  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  slaves,  by 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic,  that  no  ^ncy  can  picture  tliq  hq^roj^ 
of  the  voyage;  crowded  together  so  as  nqt.togive  the  power  to  movcy 
linked  one  to  th^  other  by  the  leg,  never  unfettered  while  life  remains, 
or  till  the  iron  shall  have  fretted  the. flesh  s^li^ostto  the  bone^  forced 
under  ^  deck,  as  I  have  seen  them,  not  thirty  ineihes  in  heigJit,  breath- 
ing an  atntosphere  the  moj^t  putrid  and  pestHealilal  ^possible,  with  little 
food  and  less  water,  subject  also  to  the  most  seve^  punishment,  at 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  brute  who  may  command  the  vessel.   .  It 

*  M.  Moreoas,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  petition  to  the  Chaint)er  of  Dc^ 
p«tl^8^  dbited  as  recently  as  March  19,  18S1,  (No.  11.  on  our  list,  page  41,)  Fnjr». 
CBiiHTsgly,  sfieaking  of  slave  fhipo,  *^  N6(re  cronere  insigDificaiite  n'en  a  pa^ 
•Bcore  arr^t^  on  seul." 
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is  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  wonder>  that  any  of  these  miserable 
people  live  the  vpyage  through ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  perish  on  the 
passage,  and  those  who  remain  to  meet  the  shore,  present  a  picture 
of  wretchedness  language  cannot  express,**— (JPtorei^u  Slave  Tracte^ 
p.  179, 180.) 

We  might  adduce  many  fkcts  corroborative  of  this  state- 
ment. One  In  particular,  the  case  of  the  ship  Le  Rodeur,  is 
so  remarkable  in  all  its  circiumstances,  and  illustrates  so' many 
points  coni^ected  with  the  slave  trade  in  general^  and  partijcular- 
ly  the  middle  passage,  that  we  must  not  pass  it  over.  The  an- 
nals of  fiction  can  scarcely  afford  a  parallel  to  this  affecting  narra- 
tive. 

**  It  happens  that  the  Committee  have  it  in  their  power,  from  other 
sources,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  voyage  of  the  Rodeur,  Captain 
Boucher,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. '  They  have  before  them 
a  periodical  work,  published  in  Paris,  bearing  date  the  30th 'of  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  (only  about  five  weeks  sder  the  return  of  the  Rodeur  to 
llavre^)  which  is  entitled, '  Bibliotheque  Ophtalmologique,  ou  Recueii 
d^Observations  sur  les  Maladies  des  Yeux,  faites  a  la  Ch'niq.ue  de 
I'Institution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  par  M.  Guilii4  Direc- 
teur  General  et  Medecin  en  Chef  de  Finstitution  Royale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles  de  Paris,  &c.*  *  Avec  des  Notes,  par  M.M.  Dupuy- 
tren^  Pariset,  &c.  The  particular  article  in  which  the  case  of  Le  Ro* 
deur  is  introduced  has  for  its  title,  *  Observations  sur  une  Bl^plutroble- 
norrhee  contagieuse.'  The  case  itself  is  thus  stated,  omitting  merely 
such  of  the  medical  details  as  are  not  necessary  to  the  present  pur* 
pose.  .     •  » 

"  The  ship  the  Rodeur,  Captain  B— — ,  of  twb  hundred  tons 
burden,  lefl  Havre,  the  24fih  of  January,  1819,  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  reached  its  destination  the  14th  of  March  following,  anchoring  at 
Bonny,  in  the  river  Calabar.  The  crew,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  men,  enjoyed  good  health  during  the  outward  voyage,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Bonny,  where  they  remained  till  the  6th  of 
Apri].  They,  bad  observed  no  trace  of  ophthalmia  among  the  na- 
tives 3  and  it  was  not  until  fifteen  days  after  they  had  set  sail  on  the 
return  voyage,  and  the  vessel  was  near  the  Equator,  that  they  perceiv- 
ed tt^e  fir$t  ^j^iptoms  of  this  frightful  malady.  It  was  then  remarked, 
that  ike  Negroes,  who,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  were 
crow^^  toge^htr  {entassh)  in  the  hold  and  between  the  decks,  had 
contrdctod  ^  con'siderabie  redness  of  the  eyes,  which  spread  with  sin- 
gular rapidity..,.  No  great  attention  was  at  first  paid  to  these  symp- 
toms, which  wercj  thought  ^9,  be  c^^ised  only  by  the  want  of  air  in  the 
hold  aii^d  ]^y  t)ije^sb^pcjity  of  water,,;  which  bad  already  begun  to  be  felt. 
At  this  time  th^y  were  limted'  tot  eight  ounces  of  water  a  day,  which 
quantity  was  afterwards  reduced  to  thehalfof  a  wine  glass.'  '  By 
the  advice  of  M.  Mkignan^  the  surg^n  of  the  ship,  the  Negroes,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  shut  up  in  the  hold,  were  brought  upon  deck  in 
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succesfiloo,  in  order  that  they  might  breathe  a  purer  air.  But  it  be- 
came necessary  to  abandon  this  expedient,  salutary  as  it  was,  because 
that  many  of  those  Negroes,  affected  with  Nostalgia^*  (meaning  the 
passionate  desire  to  revisit  their  native  land)  *  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.'  * 

*^ '  The  disease  which  had  spread  itself  so  rapidly  and  frightfully 
among  the  Africans,  soon  began  to  infect  all  on  board,  and  to.,  cceate 
-alarms  for  the  crew.  The  danger  of  infection,  and  perhaps  the  cause 
which  produced  the  disease,  were  increased  by  a  violent  dy»;entery, 
attributed  to  the  use  of  rain  water.  .  The  first  man  of  the.  crew  who 
caught  the  infection  was  a  sailor  who  slept  under  the  deck«  near  the 
grated  hatch  which  communicated  with  the  hold.  The  next  day  a 
landsman  was  seized  with  ophthalmia ;  and,  in  three  days  more,  the 
captain,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  infected  by  it.'. 

*'  The  means  of  cure  which  the  surgeon  employed  are  then  detailed. 
They  proved  inefficient.  *  The  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  the  blind,  augmented  every  day ;  so  that  the  crew^  previously 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  a  revolt  among  the  Negroes,  were 
seized  with  the  farther  dread  of  not  being  able  to  make  the  West  In- 
dies, if  the  only  sailor  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  contagion,  and  on 
whom  their  whole  hope  rested^  should  become  blind  like  (he  rest. 
This  calamity  had  actually  befallen  the  Leon,  a  Spanish  vessel  whicli 
the  Rodeur  met  'with  on  her  passage,  and  the  whole  of  whose  crew^ 
having  become  blind,  were  under  the  necessity  of  altogether  abandoning 
the  direction  of  their  ship.  They  entreated  the  charitable  interference 
of  the  Rodeur :  but  the  seamen  of  this  vessel  could  not  either  quit  her 
to  go  on  board  the  Leon,  on  account  of  the  cargo  of  Negroes,  nor  re- 
ceive the  crew  of  the  Leon  on  board  the  Rodeur,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  themselves.  The  difficulty  of  taking  care  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  sick,  in  so  confined  a  space,  and  the  total  want  of  fresh, 
jsieat  and  of  medicines,  made  them  envy  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
about  to  become  the  victims  of  a  death  which  seemed  to  them  inevita-- 
ble,  and  the  consternation  was  general,'  f 

<*  ^  The  Rodeur  reached  Guadaloupe  on  the  2Ist  of  June,  1819,  her 
crew  being  in  a  roost  deporable  condition,  .  Three  days  after  her  ar- 
xival,  the  only  man  who,  during  the  voyage,  had  withstood  the  influ* 
•ence  of  the  contagion,  and  whom  Providence  appeared  to  have  pre* 
.Berved  as  a  guide  to  his  unfortunate  companions,  was  seized  with  the 
jsame  malady.*  ^  Of  the  Negroes,  thirty-nine  had  become  perfectly 
blind,  twelve  had  lost  an  eye,  and  fourteen  jwere  affected  with  ble- 
mishes more  or  less  considerable.     Of  the  crew,  twelve  lost  their  sight 

_  ^ .  -A  

*  "  A  circumstance  is  here  omitted  in  the  printed  work,  probably  as  not  being; 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  medical  case,  which  nevertheless  i»  substantiated 
by  the  most  authentic  testimony,  and  is  important  as  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  captain  caused  several  of  the  Negroes,  who  were  prevented  in 
the  attempt  to  throw  themselves  overboard,  to  be  shot  and  hong;,,  in  tbeiiope  that  so 
terrible  a  spectacle  might  deter  the  others  from  a  similar  conduct.  But  even  this 
severity  proved  unavailing,  and  the  slaves  were  again  confined  entirely  ta  \\\^ 
hold." 

-f  **  The  Leon  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  doubtlesB  was  lost." 
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^ntiD0^y4U9oiig  whofm  wi|s  d^jsurgeon :  five  became,  bHod  of  o^^» 
ooetof  tbeqi  beiogthe  captain ;  and  four  were  'parti^y  injured/'  yf 
the  capli^inj  it  is  adde^,  that  ^  he  did  not  cease  in  fhe  nftidst  of^  tife  . 
UpMalje^^spge^r,  to  I^vi$h  hia  attentipns  on  the  Negroes  and  the.  saiiori^> 
with  a  zeal  and  devotedne$3  which  fijceed  all  praise.*'  /'  ' ''  ^,  ' '' 
^ ,  ff  &0QJ^js  ^b#  account  of  the,  voyage  of  the  Rodeur,  as  giv^n  Jiy  M» 
ilBuiilie^.  But  ia  this  account,  one  of  tbe.  in^t  (lornd  cir<^uin^ances 
oaiDQ^I^il  WiAh  the  tfao^action,  is  wholly  omitted*  ptbbabty  ^epdiis^  k 
i^laaCnp^  jQO.ra^dical  principle ;  namely,  the  fdqt^ttiat.tlie  slaved  who 
are  ^ated  ip  have  become  blind  were  thrown  into  ihe  sea  slriA  Idrpwn- 
<4** .'  TllrfB  .fwiiiicy  of  this  nieasure  is  veryobvioos;  ,HaS  ijne^^lSe^4 
J<uld€Kl|i^G^^i;dE^loupe,  no  one  would  have  bought  t^eni ;  even  |^fi6i^ 
biindioi^pn&teye  would  sell  for  a  mere  trifle.  TTfee  proprietors  Vp^Id 
therefore  have  incurred  the  expense  of  feeding  them  with^tt^\'<(h% 
-chaiice  ofi  any  return.  By  throwing  them  overboard,  not  torilY  yia 
this  certain  loss  avoided,  bot  g^ound  laid  for*^  cffefei'-oA  -ttte  wder^ 
writers;  by  ^iHiom  i^e  cargo  had  been  itisured.  ^FlieiOwneiS' Repaid  al- 
lege, for  instance^  that  on  t^  j^^twaiit«f  iir^ler^'Whiah  eiid^b!il(«li 
•boaii^it  ha4  b^sQome  neoessary  to  throw  a  partr^f  thecarigo  iptoth^ 
cMa  to  salire  ihe  rest^'  But  whatever  wa»  the  special  pleaall^g^d  jt^.^lie 
<nrners»Jti»^aid^  that  their  claim  was  allowed^  arid  that  t);»Q'^^4lu|^of 
(the tkirty-maeslairefi  waa paid  to  them  by  the  underwriteiia^  ^ '^,    " , 

*^  Afioth^r  moat  jmf ortaist  fact,  alao  omitted  in  tbe  prmted.^9dpunt^ 
38  thiSf'that  the  Rodeur,  having  returned  to  Havre^  aahas,be]pnair^£^ 
jneatiotted,  on  the  32d  of  October^  1819,  wa^  refitted,  ^  if  ^^ff^ 
filood,  by  the  sanie  owners,  and  despatched  oj;i  a  ^ecqnd  i49|vie*vb]^e 
£para  Hawe,  eariy  in  the  next  year ;  and,  as  a  reward  tor  0e  cb^^^ct 
which  ia  so  mttch  extolled  ui  the  Bib^hequeOphthalmologiQ^A^tP^ 
command  of  her  was  continued  to  the  same  captain  who-ha(^cBarj^of 
lier  on  the  first  voyage.  ^  t^j, 

'^  The  case  of  the  Rodeur  doubtless  exemplifies  mrany  of  thf^hojrors^ 
of  tiie  Middle  Passage ;  bat  it  is  still  more  important,  as  furpiahioig  ft 
atriking  proof  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  most  open  "and. pot(^cjji|^ 
eontraventians  of  the  AboKtion  Laws  may  be  comtnittM  .ik.  Fr^c^e* 
The  facts  of  the  cas6  must  have  been  well  'known'  tp  tb^  ai^itb.oi^ties  in 
Guadahmpe^  where  tbe  slaves  that  had  not  been  thrown  overbb^rajare 
stated  to  have  beten  sold.  The  case  has  also  be^n  well  kncfwn  for  msmj 
SBonths  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  And  yet  not  one  efiectual  step  9ip^ 
pears  to  hare  been  taken  to  bring  the  authors  of  this  flagr^t  cojptraven* 
tion  of  hiwsto  punishment.  Neither  the  vessel  nor  the;pa|rgo^f^^]i^^en 
ccmfiscated.  The  captain,  the  immediate  actor  in  this  mil^rdetous  tracts- 
action,  so  far  from  being  stript  of  his  employment  and  ren^isred  i^otca- 
pable  of  ever  holding  a  command,  as  the  Jaw  requires,  j  is  inve^ited 
«-^p.— » -    I  ji     1 . 1 1  1 1 1 .  1 1   I    « .  ■<  I  11 1  III        I    II  I     I      ■  1 1 1  ■  '^ 

*  Mr.  Constant  states,  in  his  speech,  (No.  14.  on  our  lUt)  thai  thiifact  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ophthaimoiog^ique,  but  was  suppreised.  He  held  ia 
liis  band  iWfi  copies  of  the  wark  published  with  the  same  name,  date,  and  press, 
one  of  which  contained  tbe  terrible  words,  '*  Trente-neuf  n^res  ont  6t^  je(^  a  la 
)ner,**  and  the  other  did  not.  He  happened  to  have  purchased  bis  copy  the  verj 
day  the  work  was  published  |  not  a  copy  with  this  fact  was  afterwards  ta  be  pro- 
cured. 
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lili^sh  with  the  camttiatid  of  the  iarae  ship,  hi  order  to  renew  his  crt4 
miDal  enterprise*  The  owners  and  ecjuippers  of  the  vessel  do  not  ap-»> 
pear  to  have  been  daited  to  any  account ;  bnt  are  allowed  to  enjojr; 
without  quest?on,  the  fruit  of  their  iUicit  commerce,  and  to  devise  aiid 
fierpetrate  fresh  outr^es  against  the  natives  of  Africa*    ' 

"  Nor  can  it  be  anegedy  in  this  case,  that  there  vhis  any  want  of 
proofs  The  surgeon^  M.  Maignan^  was  lately,  and,  it  is  believed,  is 
how,  at  Paris,  Mbny,  if  not  all,  of  his  eleven  blind  companions  bavtt 
returned  to  France,  and  must  be  accessible.  There  iare  awo  nine  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  crew,  who  might  have  been  discovered  b}*- 
'means  of  the  rme  d'Squipage,  And  surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  cam 
which,  independently  of  these  facilities  of  proof,  called  for  the  interfere 
ence  of  the  French  Government^  it  is  the  case  of  the  RodeurJ* 
-r-iforeign  Slave  Trade,  p.  82—87.) 

We  must  inflict  upon  our  readers  one  narrative  more,  which 
varies^  but  does  not  diminish,  the  horrors  of  this  inhuman  traffic^ 
especially  as  it  is  at.  present  conducted. 

**  On  tlie  4th  of  March,  1820,  afler  a  long  chase,  a  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  boats  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Tartar^  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Collier,  Bart,  which  proved  to  be  La  Jeuoe  Estelle  of  Mar* 
tinique,  Olympe  Sanguines  master.  On  being  boarded,  Sanguineis 
declared  that  he  had  been  p/zr72c/er<?fl?  of  his  slaves,  and  that  none  re^ 
mained  on  board.  The  agitation  and  alarm  which  marked  each  coua-> 
tenance  on  board  his  vessel  excited  suspicion,  and  led  to  an  exanunflK 
ifoki  of  her  hold.  Durinjg  this  examinetion,  a  sailor  who  struck  a  cask^ 
1^'hicYr  was  tightly  closed  up,  heard  a  faint  voice  issne  from  it»  as  of  a 
creature-  exptring.  The  cask  was  immediately  opened,  when  twQ 
alave-girls  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  last  stage  of 
saffi)cation,  were  found  packed  in  it ;  and  by  this  fortunate  interposir 
t!on  were  rescued  from  a  miserable  death. 

**  These  girls,  when  brought  on  the  deck  of  the  Tartar,  were  recogr 
nised  by  a  person  on  board,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  another 
fll^ve-ship,  as  having  been  the  property  of  Captain  Richards,  of  the 
schooner  Swifl,  of  New  York.  And  an  investigation  having  takea 
place,  it  appeared,  that  this  American  contrabandist,  Captaia 
Richards,  had  died  at  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Trade-^town,  leavoig 
behind  him  fdnrteen  slaves,  of  whom  these  two  girl^  formed  a/pari ; 
and  that  after' his  death,  Sanguines  had  landed  his  crew;-araed  wiib 
swords  and  pfstbls,  and  carried  oiFthese  fointeSitt  skkfires  im  boyrd  the 
Jj^une  Estelle.  Sir  George  Collter  conceivH^e  iHut'  the  «ther ^.twelve 
slaves^  who  liad  been  ptocurted  by  this  piratical  aot,^  might  atilt  be 
secreted  in  that  vessel;  ordered  a  fV^h  Search;  >Thd  result  was,  that 
another  negro,  tt  nsan^  not  however  one  of  -the  twelve^  waa<  rescued 
llrom  de^.  A  platform  of  leose  boacdsbad  been  .voiced  on  the  waters 
cisks'bf  ihe  vessd,  no  ob  to  form  mi 'intrepont'{tt  between  deeks)  of 
twerilty-three  ittehe^'in'hei^t.  TMs  was  the  space  allotted  for  the 
accosamadatioA  of  the  unfortunate  cargd  of  human  beings,  the  vietims 
ef  hsaavarioet  whom  M.  Sanguinea  intended  to  procure  and  carry  fVom 
Ui0.eeast.    Benealb  Ibis  platf<»m^  one  of  the  boards  rt stiag  «a  bis 
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Ivhic^i  ho.^tn^puousjy.  persisted,  that  he  had  bieeri'plutf(|)6rMr'''8f '^fehji' 

it  was  now  rkollectletf  ttm''fefefitagB^^irf 


*5S^  Stitle-^  tfl^'Fmipi  "SbtOe  Wr^ide^ 

firtd^ftHvefilftdei:  si^csiivonffiuknaliiiQei.  i  SihG^rg^iQcM^f  ^^f  ^fl^p|^^^ 
to  remove  him  on  board  die  Tartar,  as  he  had  done  the  two  girls  ^j^uji^^ 

fe^.  hiwisfslf ,  ai»thprizc< 
beatiipg  up  tp  3eiiegal, 

tp.M.,Schi»aitz^  tut^lie  was  not.        ,  r    i      / 

•«  But  wlWt Mit  appear  had  become  ot  iH&  bih^^,««^d;^^k«(yi^ 
takan  by  force. from  Trade- town  ?     On  this  point  ri6'  ^df^HhiJt'  Hrfjciftfl^ 
ation>  could  ))e  .obtained  beyond  the  assertrqn|bf  M;''^'i^^mesy'in 
ivhic^iho.^tn^puousiy.persls*^'^  *'^"^  ^-^  i,«.i  K^^'«''^.iuUv.j>ai''-rjM'-«,iaa-j 

by  a  i^p^nitjfi  pU'ate..    Biit 
hdrrpr  by  f * 
tb^.  chace 
p^tthem,^^ 

inJ^ht  have  been,  en  closed,  having  been  thrdwri*  iy^VBp^rflJ  69'^^n^ 
guines  to  elude  the  detvectlonof  his  piratical  prodeedHigfe.  ^Irras^ 
^mposslblp^  Jiowever,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  as'th^  ch$s4  ^M^^fM^Wi 
many  leag^^^  to  leeward :  and  even  after  thfcy  had  fconsu^^SPilife^ftnfe 
-which  WOV1I4  have  been  necessary,  by  beating  it d'  wii^ffvi^rtf^tb:^ 
th^  place  whetre  th^  cliase  had  Commenced,  there  "^ifi.vAiif^Mh&nSM 
-against  their  again  seeing  the  casks  which  they  iidd  'ie^xi^^Sefbie^  itda 
116'  chsihte'wfiktever  thae'&ny'of  the  slat'es teaclodei  ihysdiini^^^idiey 
#^i*«so  e»<ilos<ed,^'^^|d<1^^und  vsAh  i|Hve.  <'  Sttppio9tf^*tbd  Enot  # 
lldte«b)eennlral!<the:'t^veive<!sLav'es^  of  iwhocn  no  s^^giaotory  t^joqfM^ 
MUkl')bh '  obianied,  lutd<  been  tbcowit  iiit<)  the  se^^i^  }s,oJbv/f u^|j^^  h 
iMTcame  rreepsflary  to  pal;, them  jnto  ca$ks;  f<^roth^v^i^  tliieM^^^^i^y^^iw 
iKi^e9'flQ9tiing. by. would  ha,ve.been  very  likely  tp.hip;^  °^?i*lP"!l5B®^)ffl 
gpi^e^i)^;  poSoard  the  British  frigiate,  and  to  hav^^fsclosep  t%e  qorrid 
^q^^frophef.,  «The  ci^sks  were  affirmed  to  have  been  wktef-c^»s 
fhrowp  \i^stily  oyerboard/to  lighten  the  vessel.  '  "'  '''''*'  *''^''* 
"'    *nt  oiifflit  not  tiD 


'Wt|^iolj/ti{ng  tHk^Uw^'dPhfk  «^u^t^y;  'h6  ^r^^i^i^^KhwU^moiv^taK^ 
i^H^fkt^^^fim  Mn^|^«e  k^ii^ '^f  ^ttpWahis'b^ftoLyd^iitaiiacq^  fern- 
msphid^^teWtmi^^ig,  wheS'WBreiin  >pTcici8Q)>rjibema$o«j|^^ 

'^''Birf^fffs  rf<Jt^«*ro>/W^lhfde,'or  rt'drissettl^itpfa' Wtfij^^^  ife 

'Sm^W,  rifht\4^1l  §^llofl%Bp^  Pi-tiilceit)  hi%p)s^  bCTQBdBforife 
tyjj^)f%^?Re'^!%MJef^fhttt?  dUacfe^s?  W\i^^ttu^^  iMsfwtfysnow 

W%^eflVuKte^^%hdf=c#l»'tMri8£tive.^dt^ 

df;iWi^%<¥atlv6^ta't^  4be^  aggee- 

g^^of  Ifaes^  Ctibri^ltfi^s  ivtJl  »^Ver  belho\v«^iIi^liat  fearful ^p^ij, 

«vhett  the  secrete  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  and  slave- 


l^jtb^rt,ny;g^v^^§li*t^^^jn^  Freijch  flag  wpr0  ehjgSi^ed  iii^'t^rbcrfi-J 
ing  cargoes  of  slaveis  at  the  nver  Gallinas^  a  place-'rftiiatetl  abotit  bnb 
^9^r#4jW\te!l  %^\h9  P>9V^^  of  the  colony,;  and*'thath,e''ftM 


ri^'^<^flps^};9ja4/^lili  no  doub^^ 
t^at^etweeh^fjljie  ii^bnUiof  Deceniber  18J9,  andth6  liioiith  bPAtr^ii^t 
l§2<C^r}'^t.le^^&i^^  Jr^m  fifty  to  sixty  ships,  bearii^g  tWe'  Fi'hifcli  fla^, 
Wje^<^,,qnenly  c*4frying  ori  iM^  slave  trade ';  anri'  as'  it  canpit  l^ie  strp* 
(|Q$^4jtIii,at..m9r^  0^^  proportion  of  the .  Vcissds^  ^ctiiaHy 

.§^^g^(^ip,}tj  pQul^  I]iaye  been  met  by  our  cruiser^,  6r''colild  have 
cpj^p^^pdlpr  tije^abservatjon  of  Governor  ]VfacCat;lhy*k  fnfo^mant,  fchc 
-mu^^nfenepc^  si^pws  tQbe,  that^  tlie  evil;  has  attamed  to  hri  unprece- 
.4€^^te4,;4^fif^<  pf  J^J^r^i'lyj^  the  very  moipent  when  the  French 
'^^lxoritiei-..pei^(^ivjed^  do^btlesfiJ^  by  the  representations  made  to  them, 
95e,,nal^t^4ng.  tljeipselve?,  and  giving  assurances  tq' our  government, 
tl>^  tnejl^rench.slayq  trade  Is  extinct.*'-— (For^ig-w  Slave  Trade,  p.  103.) 

'  jThttseniieral  &e(s -nespfcling  the  Ii>€ineh  slave  trade  are  con- 
filrmed  m<evprytf^qs8ible,w£ty-*^by  riiuni<'ro&i&  proofs  of  slaves  being 
bi^aght 'for- sai^)  in<  vast  nombers^.  from  the  interior  to  the 
Fi^^ilch' Africati  col«mies  ;  by  the  numbers  known  to  be  placed  in 
the  n^gr(frieiy  for  ho  assiigiiable  purpose  but  to  transport  across 
the  Atlantic;  by  prools  of  their  actual  shipment;  by  numerous 
slave  vessels  with  the  French ,  flag  being  met  by  cruisers  and 
other  informants  on  the  open  seas;  by  proofs  of  their  being 
actually. landed  .on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic^  and  sold  there; 
b^i  the  dedaratifms  of  detected  slave  dealers^  as  to  the  notoriety 
■Of  th^% trade;  and  Qot  least,  by  ihe  very  reluctant  and  harcf- 
"Wrung  confessions  of  the  Frencn  government  itself.  We  have 
not  space  to  go  through  all  these  details ;  but  we  cannot  refuse 
to  glance  at  two  or  three  particulars.  Thus,  with  regard-  to  the 
traffic  at  Senegal  and  Goree,  we  find  M.  Giudicelly  asserting, 
**  Unjour  peut-t»tr.e  je  publierai  toutes  ces  horreurs;  mais,  pour 
le  moment,  qu*il  vous  suffise  de  savoir  que  j*ai  vUj  entendez- 
vous  bien  M.  Courvoisier,  que  fai  vu  cmbarquer  par  centainesj 
soit  a  Goree,  soit  a  Saint  Louis,  des  malheureux  Noirs,  des- 
tines pour  rAmerique."  M.  Morenas  also  attests,  that  on  his 
arrival  in  Senegal,  in  July,  1818,  he  found  all  the  persons  who 
carried  on  this  guilty  commerce  enjoying  the  most  perfect  impu- 
nity. The  slave-hoids  {les  capiivertes)  were  filled  with,  slaves 
loaded  with  irons;   and  though  the  royal  ordinance  against 
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460  sftteP^^^^%y^l5tet^ 

aa  activity  unprecedented,  and  onder  circumgtances  oi  tlUPWrfWt'- 

1^11V'a^s6fibbti^,'  /K(ys  M:'M<^t^»bs»'tdbk  0tv/bdaifdi<ii^li«h<fa'«i^ 
sWdWy  ^>^H^^^  iodin;  ^ 

cHrctiiti^tan'def Vl^tek  We-m^i^h  ^bii^iy  for  tto siJtl^  of.  m^iuUi^. 

amb<}^  "^tiV '  t^h^'i  tiAdSi  i^f  two  trntiAp]!^  «ie);9i|et(r' wfaKkbdii 
wdxt^d  at'tidbl^^^btini^  ^  dinner  which'  tM»^g<yvefiiQr'«;r»w/0fc 
ti^  octrHifoii  c^fth^t  ^hryf^WA);'w&r&  ^ktm^iG^bm^tMitllAchett^^ 
^hd'^Mb^rkb^  bH  ^oard'ttiart  ^ssel,  seteml  p^rtoi«'benig>w]iWj 
TOsses'of  th6^|yjkT^acti^m  ^  **Ih  shm-t^^'^  addi  MvOfu^osUW'^iip^ 
,18l7!abd  |87S,  nkrly  &11  diie  inhid)icaiitg  erf*  Sene^,  wlicd^ 
ITj^bHcibDcitleitfmes^  dtn^t^  wete  engaged  1a!<l^(^rd^t>lBfld£^ 

to  dragfthfefnselVes  along  onder  the  tweighi'ofulMir  ifbii$i[>alolm 
abotit  bftatl^rsUggdriiigYfitbe  streets^  kr  order  ^Q^bmtbfa^fioB;^ 
a'^'ferve 'tninlTtl^^'a'lelts  pestiferoas  alnHi^spkciPduSiaxi  dmt^^o&tkwi 
s}avc!-bMd^;    At  tbis  tiM^  there  w^re  in^  thiir4itdeJxri{iMcioCr 
'St.  Loiii^'iho^'lban  ^000  sliives  destined  <forKeinferteti^  ftd; 
America  v\^nd  they  were  in  fiict  embark^/^  '- ' '"  eV^c^h  oiU  tin? 
And'ydt'tb^  French  goVerninent  has  fonMi'^resUdifficitltpiiiAi 
^eiilevhlg  ttMt  any  oPItfe  colonial* J[Un<!«kff^rii»«KBft6«ilalDaliv^ 
<yf|t^d$e'prb(^Aiiig6,  i9iticb')efl(»  had 'a<iy  sbiittfdh  tfa«ii!(lniii<no>[  '- 
-^  W'nrtitH'kr  the  j^y^  <)f  «utfit^<tboBj^h^'byth0^v^^ 
li^^M,''th^t  CKor^e  a^d'S(»n^l'  dt^  fiot  til««Qtityfi£iittBi3vlicBBi 
thV^d6  »  tarried  oh;  ftt"  it  'extends^  &»  hnil  ^iiiilii  nMjWBiUliili 
Al^id^'tU  i^oksti).  'We  mlgtit  now  adveit.  ttf>fn^obfe*qf JthiiKtadnSkb 
eklit^hce  (!>f  thk  tl^^tfffic  ^om  l&e  dage  oP^Te«hipG(toni0lfy!(MMM 
di^'^^VM^'  wei^teh)    passa^,    ^nd'  H^m^  of^swlMofai  fadaeidMoBi. 
\S^^^9  ktiA  '^^tA  by^btH*  <^96n»^  >  bat  1v6«ei}aiai|^  iU^ibBB 
i^ifU?  WYlcif^Mit'  6f>'tllet^  t)em^  no>  mmtaal  ih^io6imuJki 
ln(iv^i^Wfi^^tm%^i^^/  'fiirtiwe'liara 'ad4hpBd4clr>iBMiS^  4iteai 

^brt  |jltl^^>f)^^tt)^  i^s«»f e^liM'of itbe  'Afiricm  luslkirtRbanD^suD 


«HMfft^lW^*^^'¥®  "v^""  Sliernrotnftt  Vds^ei  1iatf"d«aili«!*t6n  Jrow 
Jdi^^Uur^^Wffici\yty  VenViVi'lbr  a^ui!f»tk>#J  Wt  ^  o«c«i'8§a%'* 
well  covered  by  fabricated  papers,  were  give«f^]|Kti<dlliitf\iMMf^w' 
'  ▼e6««&Hdr(g|bgelJ^b Afai3}qiMnjMt»  IraffiCy  the  writer  aays>  was  incredible : 
tett]d{Meibtttli^eff<Hr^«bt^  m*]^  wM^MPf  dMe 

«f«iy  df  1^*18 owoed^hgr  AiM#itei4^ilb9^|ii  iHi4ir  |amJgii«P9g9.'i./J6b» 
Cjrana  hadbtoti  oonalaatijr  ebbing;  iii§taM9d>  day  »ns^b9fr»srif9li^i§m 


n» 


slgvet  into  j!dj»UAJ|[;p»^'  j^Jmi  ,w^x;0  ;ir9M9^^tqi)y  li^^{A^j9^ S\  ^ 


«€A&  Mwfe^exfMded 


tktr>yr^i9itmbr^<of  ti^tniimm..   A9ftii%  ve.giM  ^Ht'N^f^l^^^^ 


/ofMa 


tiie<|bort/of.Mfirttiriq«e  l^Awoeto  Jan^lSlS  a»€l.Qcto\>eir  \^S^  H : 

:  These  foSeivA  tompl^niMBV^  imve  )j»9p^^BfirJQae4^,]^y,D^^ 

lett^syMitck  shew  tbiatilbe' public  {un^tiQiiarkpr  in  tw  Fr^^,' 

WeBt  Indkb  Island) 'iia\)e' been  in  the  l)abit!of  ^u^rUjigVlW 

enihytoiMwiyand  Me  of  slaves  (xibuiig  ({i(ectly;frp^^iV!f^i.^Pr. 
bee^fiedToiL  m,Ae&a»te  of  .the  law%  Aod.wUh^sQanqely,^  ^l[i^^ 

webiaf/pj£to]Qti<)njibe  piirt;of  the  imponft^T^  ainl  ^l^^or^  li^i  ^f?^^ 
tbe  digEui?)r{(af  (wlatdd:  jo6Sdiiil  antWi^f  ^  'Xh^  f  rc^^^^  sj^y  )Bp^ 
•ult  the  details  of  somteLof  ihcHQipi^eeaiiig^  ijn  ft  I9<jfil|  jnt^f^^j 
lattenifisotniiQivd^lMpe^  im^rtedoaib  p^(«7Q  ef{  Up^foi^'ti^ 
TC|iokr>df ithe 'Jcinaitt  iJhtsi^  Th^  i3amph)^  «)i99  ^f 

*«  Foreign!  8hife  Trade/'  (NOif  7,  oo  4>iir  <li«t)  gi;ire9  jlirpj^tters  dT 
afrifldiBKtkind'ffototfaei^fimeaslMid^  with  nf^tpea  and  {gl^^^^whick 
Tan9timsSiyh9Lwimivo  a  refiitati<»i,  had.the  d^{>o^it^9qs^^:^bf>9C(i 
cotbini^fiiii^tki'n^bdeaimiorreot^  The  writer  ^tat^^iii^i^  ^rsf  le^en 
datGdias;4reeeiit1y  as  I>aceaiber>  JSW,  that^.c^  th^/arriy^l^pf  ^^^ 
Marte^loop-^beajt  tiesr . the ,  whaif  of  Mi9«6V(.  .S^^§{  Y^k^^J^j  ^ wAF.^ 
aoesdateditb  hkntti  ^een  frfiqiieniily,Jan4€d^^d  ^g^^  ly^i^^ 
affistsil  inwifiisdiiia/tbQfii^n^c^dbesbarkati^^ 
U^ma£Mm^t^  iCOdataresk)>w^e).led<  Qn0[(bj^(«)i^3l^()Cr{fW)^^ 
t^itlii^  ^ta«eio6JVfanrktj8eg9iid  $  Aod.l^e  wM^Jifrf^jifs^^pPfl^^ 
v^uiflMgA  wltfibbfeiiiiikBtkticlB,  »rSQeif9tid'P^tpl  Ma'^^r^jivrhjf^^ 

""  uee 


a 

cetf^e^Me,' I  tMitel>tf»'#[ft«i]iiby<Mi'>«iMt  tli^ipaineu  aQoaiai^«64MMY 
ffi¥ft}  oftie  brig^lknk,  fhm  fh^ ^art^  «f iA^i«a  witbtt«aif;D  ^alwlla, 
aftac  am  iibaeiice 4if  a  ^«ar«    Shfrtodci  m  her  CMgp.  at  Bano|r  $:Md 


\  ' 


46e  S^ote'to/ /JOkiibfii^ 

iliflnijnn^tbece  for  thaporpasejof |»ai»cnig^ieailanjc^iKgock.O< I^dOdiiftr 
fii«i9«db  bjr.'tlhie  efewtkal  tlj^.ciuerii  otfnied  Ki^  il^){w<ki  WMliisiikbe, 

C)ilioii)tiriia  kbpnlk&'tle  datvisB  al.B01ui3r.11.  The-Foxv  amm4^  PrOi^ 
oiiis  the  23d  ult.  and  remained  until  this  day  i  dotting  ^l)idf  tii»ii^.the 


^egioni  , 

tbul^  Wfefa  lodged  several  months  back ;  Vh^etfridtt^  a*66yf  ^fcfi^ijje 
agent's  d^Hc  Was  sent  off  to  the  brig  to  conimd1riT5ht6i^%1fl»^i^!i^7f^ 
apf>h>^dH^  imd  atfehdr^d^iF  P^t  Louis latMttftWb  o^iAik^iB^^'e^*' 
id^tidO^,  Jn  preitence' of  all  the  p^ple;  aitd  Uh&6eih^^ckiMtt^bmi^ 
<|ffic)et«BtaiiOMd  therey  whilst  the  cuitoniihouid  bttbt-«rttbockitei:sjfi4>ai< 
Po^ataha^t^t  iwaa  at  the>Nortb  moutbofLtf  RiviirajSaUes^  ^0  VKifit 
bave  aecii4his>bri^approAchiog  Port  Louis*  •  Qo  bdrarrivtal,  tbi^jP9¥9g 
of  Port  Lopis  immeiciiately  jresouaded  with  tbe^Qi$g:9f  U^  §fri>i|$l/ofa 
pu|o^0.i]Qa^.  .4;  boat  wa&  iobinediately  despi^tchqd  tp  .M&^xSfrMf&fnd 
ai^J?o|i)tg-a:JPitrp,  through  La  Riviere  Sallee^Vltb  th^  cap^iii.^/tl>e 
brig  Fox!  At  about  nine  o'^clock  at  night,  she  re  turn  ea  with  ^he  c|U)- 
tain  and  the  chifjf  clerk  of  Messrs.  Segond:  thus  you'fincT  tha%  ine 
captain  te'arlessly  shewed  himself  at  Pointe-a-Pttr^  before  the' ^Wves 
were  debarked.  They  immediately  began  to  coticeit  oh  itkfi^tSfdr 
(he  dfebiirkatibn  of  the  cargo/ and  it  was  pnopWtld  to  wait  dtttfrabdttt 
tbl«e'o^d6ck  the  niekt  morning,  when  they  U^uld  lie  Tse^o^^i^Uh 
moOB-'llghit^  iwliilst  they  had  eAgaged  two  krge  oaAoof  to  tho^ffui^ode. 
fiowiever^^the  oaptain  being  sick  ^nd  ^tif^d^did  netiCDmKieilcejto 
dflbaek/al  i)iatibouc.>'  The  debavkatioa,  thenefore,  eAfm^Pcedilidmr, 
iNad  waa  aot  «nded  before  s^en  tp  eight  o'clockiq^^^tmp^y.liQjKa* 
ingi  ,;he  34tii.  Febru^yt  They  were  put.intp,  ari.  Qjd.-^^^er^qi^at 
Bambpillette  (Port  Louis,)  so  that  they  could  be  seen  by^ev^fy  jiody. 
The^cvistoifn-house  officer  stationed  there  was  seen  by  me, going  to 
look  at  t^em  whh  other  persons.  I  went  also  and  witnessed  the  cruel 
'sight.  I  went  to  be  convinced  and  to'  deplore.  Ther^  tvere  about  300 
miser aHle  hein'g^^  imtkout  dhtinction  of  sex,  packed  close  together  in  the 
dbove  hkpntiatied,  store.roomy  upon  the  bdreeoHhj  ttoitko^'Mn  jdatihio 
iero^'ds'Mdk,  '  'The^kad  no  'cotenngg  Jbr  iht^  if6ttkiy^  dkepi  ihnie  of 
Mm;  Mhhnd  \dnty*a  pkce  oftioih  tacdteriheif'ii^Hd^^'^'^Sim'i^ere 
jHdk^  mkS  t^J^  pmmed  thg'  hvfman  4kape m^m^Mt  \dtMdjftd/wk»^M»g 
reduced  xto^nneft^  skdeUns^.  .  But  genef  aily,  9pe0kTng,(.tha>>gdbkteR^p8rt 
l^xtnsancA  t)9  hai^ti  goad  health*  T!hey.aneiOf  the  Bfae^milfoai^  mdjUam 
i^r|Biediihft^K»i>gP«|)p^rgot  themfrQm  th^iqterion  JJ^iHppJi6Atbfji[i 
very  *l9)v;j(,^jhiq\i  a9<ifui5il§  for  theJongdqt^n^ioi^f>f<Jie^^^q.  cShe^gpk 


Uflt 


ip  3^8  ^  E9;Miy,  wbpr^f^qut  tweptx^^eight  dift4.  f  3<«^pf-5^^fl%j»5?pea 
Dve^p-pqard,  atid  drowned  themselves,  and.  Iftjtn  told,  with  tna 
nope  of  ,gettm|;  back  I0  their  owp  countryj — T)hree  hund 
have^been  landed,  because  at  the  ^ale 'there  rem'ain^6<f29^  iJYei^'fraving 
died  sinde  their^  arrival.  CffCutaVff 'Wferef  kiiiW^  W^ren^^taiiters 
of  Gfandeterre,  and  to  those  fesMing'on  the  Gua^Moupe^ Aofrts,  to  n»- 
yite  them  to  the  sale  yesterday,  befttg^  the  'Slkb^athnlay !  It  aiceord- 
ingly  took  place,  and  was  numerously  attended  by  people  from  all 


;^M  m^Miy  bi]y|!,fttdd  ^irls.;/  Tlie  vetnalDdftil  :v»ati  taken  off  th^a  tof  oo 

'  'Tni^^precedlh^f^itjhrics'  W  soliely  to  Marthii(3[iie  a^d  Gua-^ 
4^^(^p<^/tl)oug^  4,  i^ihot'Wbe  supposed  0iatt1i€;se  afe  tJip  oAI^ 
Effitftk  yf4wh.?Jfty^^>  ^  ^^^P  ca^Ti^d;  \\pder 
WerPflijT^MwiiayjinWAiPWd  the  ofBcial  co^jptemt?  of  Mr*  vyajl^g 
a^wi  Mr„iIiiBtoP^>  «t,giM^>ftuj*.  Sir^^o^ge  Colliejir,al^,«aKne,tiflpL^ 
^ni)$ij|j.feupd>up»¥a£dfi^f  thirty.  sUv^  &bip$<  under  Frencb  .^loMiyi 
]ift(tfae^>liarbotfrief!ifa«i  Ha^annab;  aiid  vaiioua'OtkecobiifiismMoiljr 
&clsf  aile  oa  ifeecard;  Wkether  att  or  e^en  h»I£  of  lfa«iae<.-v6saeli 
HCifei-eally 'Frenobv i^ bf little tnoibeiit.'  Take ibeftet< which wai^ 
we^'^^iNy'itis  equally  disgraceful  to  Frmice,  ^trho  ba«' k^s^mac^L 
inhJer^power  fes'Great  Britain,  or  the  United  States  of  Ameriea] 
to  fateventiuch  a  prostitution  of  her  flacf,  dtHer  by  beir  o*t^  stibt 

jeCts^  Of  ^no^e  01  any. other  nation.    ,.  ^ ^ 

^  jBut.V'e  ^th^*9  things  known  in  France?.  Hiave  tbey  ever 
j:e^cb^4„t^^^^^i;s,  ot  tbq  ^ov^rAment,  or  sbocked  U^e  feeljjngs  blT 
^^,pepple  t,  ,Ofl  Ithese  points  we  refer  our  readeri^,to  gpuij^  pf  thf 
^^^Pig.mt^m^t$iiu»ud  e^p^ciftlly  to.the  Judiqiousi^lUaipa/B 
wbiohi^eJi^ve  quoted  on  the  case.of  he  Bodeur-  Itis  {jruKv^din 
tbeidocummitSi before  us^  and  particularly  ia  lOiae 'Whieb  IxMrd 
C}«6tldreii^!S|Deak9  <of  as  containing  '^  some  very  sirotig  facts  atad 
rea^oni^i^d^''  that  from  Bordeaux,  from  Nantes,  from  Havre,  ^iijd 
froitif  th^pdrt  df  Honfleur,  slave  expeditions  have  been  i^epeeltedly 
ftfti^d  oiit,  and  that  with  little  or  no  disguise.  The  names  b'f  thfe 
Vesselfe^  the  speculators,  the  captains,  and  o^ber  particulars^  ii^ 
^P^e  of  these  transactions,  are  specified.  r        • 

,,'  So  confident  do  the  French  slave  merchants  ajapear  $9  baye 
}jip^?>  (^'^in^punity^.tbatit  does  pot  even  seem  to  have  beei?i.  tljioi^ijgbt 
^c^s^^ry .  ,to  tbr^w  4usi  into  tbe  eyes  of  either  the  Jpp^l  pr,  tb^ 
9AUoQ»lxautbiPariti^%  CM-  tp  give  them  «^  fair  p|(e(eiH?fi^  for  b^RS 
5(Qe$!i\0«k  >P|uni^.\pir«paiab  bfive  be^^n  <fceely/circ«ilA^^dJn,tfai 
poxfff'ja£'F^aBiiBf,}fKvitma  the  public toi  purchase  sbarea^in ^an^^r 
pviltfaNi  toittbetiqmk  orI&frka,'^to  tdke>]na  i^rrgoiof  ibrwferfor 
tk^  Wffet^Jisdfeb :"' y^t'wot  one  of  these  gentle Aien  4an\\^i&i6t^  &p^ 


m&fm^mi^}^r  Such'^as  the'iridignant/e^d^mWa^^^ 
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Indeed;  it  iaoiHe^J^ .  Ipfipafisible  .tb«^  9PJ  gfii9WO,v(xwtf .  and'  letat 
ef  all  the  French  governm^ty  with  ita  pvaverhiimy  sGratinuaiMr 
vcdice^isboold  bane  been  i^^Kxrant  of  all  '^c^  traDsaction^.  l|^ 
nowev^r,  th^y  bad  no  ejes  or  ears  d^  tjtu^r  own^  .§od^  c^  their 
i^bj^ctf)  a$  well  as  the  British  gpverpxDctnl^  have  taK^  ample 
care  to  supply  the  deficiency.  ;  . 

.  The  6^  petition  of  M*  Morenas,  haijl  they  r€;ecived,i>9  other 
^telligenoe^  ought  to  have  aroused  tbeisu  to.^  honest  9f^  rt- 
^rous  invecti^atioii  of  the  ooRductof  Ih^ribpc^ionwes.  in^  the 
coloni^'  but>  m^tead  of  this,  M.  Moc^ti^  Mn  Qio^M^f^y  and 
every  otuer  person  who  has  honestly  ctndeainoured  W^mBghfsea 
ike  French' legislnture  or  the  .pid>Uc  om.  the.  sid;^ect,  ^d  oobi- 
tscientiousiy  to  uphold  the  royal  ordinaiice,  have  Ofs^  tb^warted 
4md  baffled,  not  ta  say  persecuted,  in  a  way  that  ri^epls  ^little 
credit;  on  the  parties  concerxied,  parlicuIiMrly  on.tjh^nigl.^ter  oi 
the  marine,  to  whose  province  these  inatters,e^p^9^Uj.1^onj^ 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  agent  in  ipjeit^ui^i^,!^^ 
^  long  ifi  their  present  lamentable  condition,-    , .,    »o      :  ■  *: 

Oiu*  own  govermncsB^  alsot  ^s  we  hav^ just  r^)W^^9  .|}iis'b^ 
<:o&stantly  commuincatipg  infofmation^^aQd  p]^e9SlIlg't|^.st^hf^ 
upon  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  Frenc^h,  esc^fgud^^f.  t^  hs 
<iait»  j^efreshingj  lifter  all  the  ^uelly  and  cbicani^y -j^^  hf^^  been 
contemplating,  to  turn  ta  the  humiane,  digpified,  ,^M  c^^s^ 
tious  ^ectious  of  th^  Irtish  ministeraand  £^mbfV9si^iJv^  y^VP^ 
after  time,  bavethev  urffiad  upon  the  F]renqhgaveniifiugpJ^ 
4itate  of  this  direful. traffic,  and  demanded  tfae,es:i^c^if^l^ff  tne^^- 
isting  treaties  fer  its  suppression.  At  length  that  jadmihl^ration 
^ound  it  time  to  open  its  eyes ;  the  facta  wer^  too  noi^rjous  to  be 
Mxiy  longer  cpncealed^and  the  in&jrence  too  di^9f]wng  to  their 
jTood  %it|it  and  humanity  to  b^  wholly  sligli^i^*  It  c^omea  out 
TOen  at  length,  tod  by  iu^tali^ents,  that  the  sUy^  trade  has  ex- 
tisted  to  a  certain  eKteiit;.and.even.  that  sovj^  uoderlings  of  o£Boe 
in  the  colonies  had  fiivpifred  it.;  but  happily  the  chief  colonial 
4iutbocities  prove  themselves  immaculate !  However,  new  orders 
are  despatched,  apd  threats  of  prosecution  held  out;  but,  appa- 
rently, more  in  order  to  satisfy  the  British  government  tb^n  to 
Mdarm  the  offenders;  for,  so  it  is,  that  even  to  the  |^es^it  mo- 
nent,  we  do  not  find  that  any  efieetual  measures  have  beep 
adopted  to  detect  delinquents  ond  bring  them  to  justice,  and  this 
not  from  any  dearth  either. of  crimes,  or  of  proe£  Thp  captain 
and  ^owners  of  Le  Rodeur,  for  ei^ample,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
presentations of  Lord  Londonderry  and  Sir  Charles  Stuavtf  are 
at  large;  the  blood  of  Africa  is  unavenged,  and  though  the  trade 
may  be  carried  aa  with  somewhat  more  attention  to  appearances 
than  formerly,  there  is  no  reason  wliatever  to  hope  that  it  is 
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'^^ex  soppressed,  or  in  a  fair  waj  of  being  sp.    And  yejk  bfonif» 

e  lt!tiy^hanti}^i^'bQ»tk  hstfi  hei^  i1nfade;'1b^  minbcer  of  tUe'ttiMWe 
tefkfe of thfe  trade hftvJn^ Weft' ftbaifdottedi'  '  •  '  '  '^  =•••  - 
We"  Ware  tttentilwiW  *<pfosecal*)*  ;"*fettt  If  h^tixAt&fBLttioHH^ 
w?tb,  pferhap^,  a'Ycry^ftWttlfllng  ailcepdorts,  toieto^toy  tfae'tmnv 
'Had ' there  beeh  A'systemafcic  and  adthorifeed  plan  and  purpo^^ 
to  deter  persons  from  informing,  anfd  to  ^itHA  'enlptlts-  mkA 
ptrtifshfefeWt,  tW  Fi'ttlciV  ^ov^mment  cotild'^e«h^ety  hare  dfk^ea 
a  better  Ifiib'bf  Mmdtidt  than  that  Hvhich  dt  has  aetuaHy  adopteSL 
And^  a^'Ibt^'thfeW^y'liV  which  toottany  rf  thdt  tfdfotittlagenl* 
Jbavefcbndiict^d  tllesejIid^dSal  inTestigatiohs,^«re)ihalI  only  say  ttet 
it  hW  iiot  tjeerii^trtih  as '  men  general^  employ,  whi;i  are  auxkyw 
to  drscover^UietinitJi  of  a  criminal  charge.  Ll$iiieney  vonld'te 
Ihr  tod  Wdak  stt^vi  'tb*  apply  to  aoine  rf' iJie  acquittals  t)f 
l5lave^V^sse!«,  '1iMcJi/in*rtf6ckerjr  tsf  comffioit  sttttwe  '«ttrf  justtbft^ 
haWiii*6n'  Rb^rtlfed  ^vlrfth^he  prtirfS  oftftfeir  gnllt  almost'ii»^*Mfy 
•ccesfelbte  as  thehr'btrfden  or  theit-inames.  *  -    '       •      . 

-  Blithe  ^rtn^t  plauseV'^e  think-it,  howevef;  right'to  atdd,  that 
we  do  not  accuse  th^king  of  France,  or  the  French  natiobp^or 
even  the' 'trieiribei^s  of  tlie  government  generally,  of  ktioi**ig  or 
cShiiivilig  at' fliese  fitiactices.  T^eo^msotshlp  piweiitfr.tfae  ha* 
lion  At  ferg6'becoth!ng  ^cqnainti^,  a^weare  in  Sn^Untf,']^ 
tteari^  dfdnr  peWodiical  press,  with  the  st^teof  .Ae-sfere  trtlft^ 
trr  of  ahv'dtber  strbj'ect  WMdi  it  is- not  conVenfentHX)  1%t»  gbV^M^ 
iietit  to  h^Ve  fhvestigated.  The^J^^imialar  art  hermetifcalfy^  teahii 
respectinj^  ^e  attocitiess  we  hare  nattafte^ ;  and  not  one  of  ^flicte 
woolll  tfarb  tb  copjy'the  «tftements  we  have  been  mtfcing.  ^^Hje 
on^'wjiy/^therefct^i'itt  enlighten  '^the  people  df  Ffeah^e  wl^i% 
tublec^'h'Vj^  mek]!is' of  ))nbBtotidns  not  sal^eet^tD  tfal^eefas^Mflfl 
und  we-  (ig^iri  feperit  dnr  "^^h  tbAt  the  ftifids  6t  1!b«^' AfifiU 
Instihition,  to'\lrhom'  the  World  i»  ao  gre^  itidebtetl  SW^Ih^ 
benfetolent  efibrts  tt)  diteck'  aWd  efAdicate4M»'«ie6Htodti8*'%4fl, 
werfe  mot^e '  ailequartfe  to  "  *e  of&te  of '  ttfdrtmngj^^  ^^fVtfirai 
public  oh  the^'ActaAl'Stite-ofthe*  que^fidn^'  Iii9^ 
as  we  Irave  before  remaifed/nrfght  *<fee¥*^^jpWHWiW^ 
juditiously  dh:iHa!ttog^<6' i^rtsj  ahd  otlre^ 
in'¥rahc6;'^SMfti,  *PBHrigaf;  at^-tJttt*  Wifo^^ 
atrdirtfes '  xsT  fliV  iUf^  mk  ^r^  tM  my  «hW**ii^  ^if' 
feeling  ^f^  'iiH^  %Pihe '  BnlS^h^^dbrnf^ni  i^  ^ia'^ 
lecii  '%  Xbrdj  ^Ediia«i«^^  jtt^tlyWW^fV^  ^it«-Wrf^^tiaifaB^ 
Ihe'^for^n  '3lftVfeJtfed6; 'fiifeli^'sfe^dtii^***^^^^         W^ntSuKilflfft 

SroSvtUi  btit^fifU''I(MltiiM'^P^^^  ha^'^ba^^  ^il-'iltf's&Httr 
id-  pa*rfmeh<  iaSfid^iyyd W^« 
in(KgWt!y  ^d*'ini*ai*tti^^^bkifa<)§^^^^      >^fe%as  <aa'#4fct 
great  aggravation  cK^i^f  dbhdudf  ^'the  ^Frdrfeh>  W^iaal^ffe'lM 
government;  that  While  the^'Q^  <it9mttiiti^  of  tM^AMMr^ 
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}  corded  again  and  again  in  the  national  ddenmjents,  no  efiectnal 

meaMires  have  been  .adopted  io  'suppven  it.  Tihie  after  time, 
indeed,  have  palKstioaa  been  pffered  and  promises  ndade ;  yet 
up  to  the  present  momienty  |io  ad^uate  punishmeflt  'has  been 
dasoORCed  against  tbetaianre-tnider^jaiid  no  efficient  tneans  been 
emplc^ed  to  bring  hone  to  hiin  even  the  legal  punishments  to 
which  he  is  at  present  liable. 

Such  is  die  eUAe  of  the  ^ench  slaves-trade  in  1821 ;  and 
Frenchmen  themselves  ought  to  thank  usifor  the  exposition ;  fer, 
as  one  of  their  countrymen  remarks^  *^Les  marchands  d'  esckves 
ne  sont  d'  aucun'pays;"  they  are  the'  pirates  of  dvilized  society, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  if  our  continental  allies  knew  as 
much  of  the  horrors  of  slave^trading  as  we  all  know  in  this 
country,  they  would  impute  to  us  better,  as  well  as  wiser,  riio- 
tives  for  our  unwearied  effi)rts  to  abolish  it  throughout  the 
world,  than  the  ridiculous  hope  that  such  a  measure  would 
injure  our  neighbour's  colonies  or  benefit  our  own.  We  mus^ 
however,  be  content  to  persist  in  our  efforts,  whether  through 
good  report  or  evil  report,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we 
foint  not. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire,  whether  the  evils  which  we  have 
enumerated  are  curable;  or  whether  the  rising  hopes  of  humanity 
must  be  at  once  blighted  with  the  chilling  declaration,  that  the 
slave  trade  has  existed  so  long,  and  spread  so  widely,  has 
proved  itself  so  lucrative^  and  entrenched  itself  in  so  many  strong 
holds,  that  effectually  to  eradicate  it  is  an  idle  attempt.  Wi£ 
a  view  to  show  the  contrary,  we  shall  succinctly  lav  before  our 
readers  a  few  specific  points  which  remain  to  be  acnieved ;  and 
till  which  are  effected,  not  only  are  the  future  prospects  of 
happiness  to  Africa  likely  to  be  clouded,  but  even  the  victories 
already  attained  may,  in  the  course  of  years,  be  reversed,  and  the 
abolition  itself  become  an  unmeaning  record. 

1.  The  first  specific  measure  which,  if  we  were  legislating 
For  humanity,  we  should  propose,  would  be  this,  that  all  the 
leading  powers  of  the  civilissed  world  should  come  to  a  common 
understanding,  to  brand  slave-trading  as  an  ofience  against  the 
law  of  nations.  The  United  States  of  America  have  already 
set  the  example;  let  the  nations  of  Etirope  condescend  to  copy 
it;  let  them  agree  to  denominate  the  slave  traffic  by  its  legiti* 
mate  name  of  piracy,  and  let  them  concur  to  treat  it  accord- 
ingly. Such  a  step  (and  we  would  devoutly  trust  that,  after  the 
many  strong  declarations  already  placed  on  record,  singly  and 
jointly,  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  adoption  of  some  such 
step  is  an  event  not  very  far  distant)  would  be  univer- 
sally intelligible;  it  would  show  the  slave-trader  the  real  cha- 
racter which  he  bears  in  society ;  be  would  tak^  hi?  just  statiou 
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amoQg  h»  fdlow^robben  and  inttrdeveraf;<aod9  as  every  maviiiine 
natios  '.has. daws  already  framed  agaitist  <  puraoy, : no  comfili- 
cated  niachinory  vdidd  be-  requisite  la-  carry  the  iconciinrent 
decree  of  tbeigrQailsipow)0ra.pf  Europeiintoelfect*^.  Nqr  3vtould  the 
adoption  of  amne  such'  maafluceibe  a  jnei^'ftrmal'Qr.unoiecessai'y 
denuneiation;^  tM>ii  k obvious,  that  till  tlhe  alave  tnade  ia  brdnded 
by  the  civilized  world  generaJly  as  a  pttUic- pest  and  nuisance, 
it  may  be  tok^a^-ap^  iSreah,  witiiout  any  iofraetion.'  of  inter- 
national law,  by^poirersi.Tvho  have  not  hitlteirtD  sullied  their  flag 
with  its  poUntioorfi^vAnd  the  temptation. 'to  do  so  will  become 
greater  and  igreater^t  in:  proportion  as  the-  parties,  hitherto  en* 
gaged  1  in  the  traffic. relinquish  its  in&mons  gains*  As  matters 
now  stand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  some  petty  fourth,  or 
fifth-rate  power  daiming  the  same  privilege  as  Portugal,  and 
undQinff^aU  tjbat  the^  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  attehnpted 
to  do;  besides  enriching  itself  with  the  [^loUs.of  their  discatded 
traffic.  Policy,  therefore^  as  well  as^biinianity  requires,  tiiaias  the 
prineipal  states  of  the  eiviliaEed  world  have  disoUimed  the  practice 
themselves,  tb^  should  let  it  be  publicly  koown>  that  tliey  view 
it  as.  a  crime  not  to  be  tolerated  in  others. 

2.  A  second  measure  requisite  to  be  adopted  for  ihe  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  is,  that  each  power  should  affix  such  a 
punishment  to  the  offence  as  will  operate  as  a  preventive  on  the 
part  of  its.  own  subjects.  Were  the  nations  of  Europe  to  come 
to  some  such  common  understanding  as  we  have  just  proposed^ 
this  would  follow  as, a  matter  of. course;  for  pirates  cannot  plead 
protection  under  any  flag ;  hot  in  the  mean  time  the  municipal  law 
of  each  particular  power  i which  professes  to  abolish  the  traffic^ 
must  be  adequate  to  its  effectual  restraint  among  its  own  sub- 
jects, or  the  abolition  is  but  a  mockery.  It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  our  readers  to  be  informed,  m  a  few  words,  bow  this 
matter  at  present  stands.  ^  . 

Great  Britain  tJ^en  long,  ago  set  the  honourable  example  of 
making  slave*tradinff  an  offence  so  highly  penal,  as  not  only 
to  be  followed  by  the  confiscatioti  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  found  on  board,  but  by  the  for- 
midable and 'infamous.penalty.  of  transportation,  or  the  hulks; 
which  it  extended  to  the  owners  and  all  concerned  in  fitting 
out  slave  ships»^to  the  captains,  supercargoes,  and  surgeons-* 
to  all  who  diould  asfweil  as  buy,  sell,  import,  or  export  slaves,  or 
even  detain  and  confine  them*-4o  all  who  should  aid  or  abet 
therein.  -.  AH  other  persons,  ialso,  connected,  immediately  or 
remotely,  with  the  expedition,  are  liable  to  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

The  Netiierlands,  as  we  have  seen,  have  affixed  to  the  chief 
agents  in  the  offence  a  fine  of  5000  florins«  and  five  years'impri* 
sonment,  besides  being  declared  *^  infamous  "    It  seems  an  inr 
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dk^BfiableaddkioD,  dwt  thenrei^  and  eaaefp^AmaSA  be  iMmfi^ 

cated,  and  the*  slaves  r€8toredr.4oJiberty^a94ii^«ii^to  ^  way  of 
either  retorning  to  their  Qwn  cauotry,  ovgpveicnriiiff  a  KvelSiMd 
alaewhere. — ^The  poI^8knl(nt  vhu^h  Parteg^  Ji^lqfi  oat  is  .the 
loss  of  the^slayes^  who  ai^^  be^idec^aiw  m^fiwith  cioofisaUioB 
of  the  ship,  aad  aargo,  ahd  ^ve^.^eai^'  l^pioisl^iltiJ^  Jte<  Mosam- 
biqae,  and  a  fine  eqmd  to>tbe  pfLy.  anctpsofiff  of  dieadveataBe^ 
to  belaid  upon  ike  captain,  pilot,  aad^a||pen»f|gt>.«— ^flpoiB  iiD- 
poses  the  confiscation  of  tfaa  sb^.  and'^sfB^i  9^  ^pwancipatiop 
of  the  negfoes  on  i  boards*  and  ten  years' tnBi^Mxttilioi^  So  the 
FhilippiBos-  to-th^' owner,  >n)astar,   ibdN^p^oC-rTbe    United 
States,   as  -w^  bfiine  ^ae^a,   in  addition;  to  «thaoeiB6scatioii   Of 
ship  and  cafgo,.  and  forfeiting  the  slavesi  havQ  denominated  the 
trade,  .piracy, .  and) ,  made    it   a  capital,  ofl^aoft. !>->.* Th^  law 
also,  like  our  onm,   holds,  out  such. ;Bevv{trdai^ta»  the  caatos 
of  skve,  vessels,  osftond  to'make  die enac$^^f9ats  ettforce  taem* 
selves* — ^Ai^d  vrhathas^rancedone?  lit  is^nostr-paiii^il  toaaswer 
tibis-questiis^  and  to  tea/^  the  progresaof  'FDeQch  legislation  <m 
thef9i|bject;ta  fuligept, use  need  not  add,M;ahi€h  demand^  so 
ioipei^VQly^the  xopst  ze|ilo¥>s>care  of  a;niLtionr}ioij(i}Bg  sn  high  H 
jrankinthedvilized  world.  The&ctsarobri^yvth0sec  ^^heSOtfa 
of  July,  1815,  Prinee  Talleyrand  informed  Lord  Castlereagfa  that 
his  mo^  <!)hri9ttei  Majesty  had  issued  ^dhev^iiocKr'  tteit  die  trade 
i^ioald  ^eease  ikom  that  time  ev^ry  where  and  fbt  ever.    On  the 
^Oth  of  "November  x)f  the  same  yiear,  France,  lil  axnmoEn  whh  the 
'Other  p6wei'8  assembled  at  V^ienna^  signed  an  article  in  t^  de? 
finitive  treaty  of  peace,  pledging  herself  to  con^t,  withouiioss 
of  time,  the  niost  effectual  measures  for  .the,  total  abolkioa  cf 
^  a  traffic  so  odious  and  so  highly  veprobatad  by  the  lawa^of  -  je* 
Uffien  and  nature."      Yet,    notwsthstandinff  mta  assertion  of 
^ceTal%nmd,-^<mvitb>ti»<lfaigtiur^iena  >tipolati»  «f 
this'treaty,-«^ben  tbe  British  ambassador  <a«{jPlms  requested,  in 
Janaary,  tSl-T,  ^  copy  of  the  lawis^  and  iMHtietions  trhidi  had 
been  promulgated  on  the  sutigect^  'he  received,  iti  return,  an  or^ 
Jtimince  -issuw^ipy  the  king  wdy  cm  the  %th  of  the  same  months  bb 
it  framed  instwnler^  merely  to  meet  hia  demand.    Not  a  OEaoe  was 
to  be  found  of  ^  any  i&«ch  ofdinauce  as  that  which  Prince  TaUej^ 
Jimd  had  declared,  in  1815,  to  have  hteathen  isroed.     But  tms 
was  not th«  wboleef  tbe  disappoihtmewt  asid  a»ortification  lo  be 
SAt  by  the- British  gwemment :  for^ne  n^al  edict,  besides  being 
AuB  tardy  in  its  appearance,  and  destitute,  even^  when  it  appeared^ 
«f  tbe  force'of  law,  was  found  to  be  so  oompletdy  inefficient  in 
its  provrQi^is,  that  upon  the  long  contmued  complaints  of  omr 
minister  and  ambassador,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  French 
kgislatore,  and  passed  in  April,  1^18,  denoandng-^-^wfaat?  smpri- 
aei^sent  ?  banianment  ?  tbe  galleys  ?  no ;  bat  aimply  ^  the  cani* 
oatien  of  ship  and  caigb^  and  the  inaapaci^  of  the  captain  te 
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hold  a.«omli»t}d  !^^'    Ahd  ^m,, In* iSi^^resentenJigtrten^d state 
of'  EufMe^ntki^^ftiU'^tiesti^n,  standstill  Fremh  UW  to  the 


ia»  emba^kiflfg  kf  tb^  t^ffic  under  suTcfa  a  iflhitf',  ei4n  i)fkl  tbis.Iaw 
l)i#eii^'<ll^irmjn'%*^tan^^  ii^ore^ Buit&ble  to>^  profess^  inten- 
tion ibttn;<tibli^4n  .^d4»ieb,  alone^  it  has  l^eii '  faii}liert6  carried 
iAk(Pt79!^cinicm. ,  ^h,  is  <|tfite  desir,  froth  all  thcf  ^1bircii}nst&IipQ3 
ff  ^ciie  case/  that  a  new^md  mote  e£G^otuaI  laV  is  WaiititYg;j  a  law 
JQipftihlg^  nm  mei^^apectintary  fine,  but^  disgrdcefal  punish^ 
ifkeht,  a  ptt^tehtHetit  whieh  cannot  be  und^^gonehby  proisy^  or 
be  comihQted  for  a  sum  of  money.  Wlvetber  either  the  'right 
£Mliiig  of  the  French  &emse)ves,,or  the  powerful  representations 
df  the  Br&idh « cffchinet,'  ^ill  be  able  speedUy  to  effect  this  ne* 
'^0i6ttsary '^pointy'  reniains  to  be  seen.  We  shall  condude  our 
r^markis<]a$  itiwfth  the  following,  passage  from  the  JPrench  trans- 
fotor^s  spitited  preface  to  *^  L'etat  actdel  de  la  traite  des  NoirV 
in^^K^hioh  ho  justly  ^and  forcibly  shows  the  proj^riety  di  the  mea» 
<iMU!^*p«i[^osed'^by  tlie  British  court. 

^^  Le  xnii^istre  4ogldis  propose  d'ajouter  une  p^me  inftmante  auat 
]^eines  proDonc6es  jusqu^4  ce  jour,  £t  quel  obstacle  raisomtitble 
ppunrait-on  opposer  ^  Padoption  de  la  peine  inf&mante  ?  Cette  peine 
eftt  attach€e  ^  bien  des  cHxnes  moins  grands  que  celui  qu'il  s'affit  au- 
jbord'hui  de  r6prfmer.  Oir  applique  la  peine  infamante  i  celui  qui 
irole  ^api  cheval  ou  une  montre,  et  I'on  craindratt  de  I'appliquer  k  celiti 
5]uivole  des  mlllters  d'hotnmes,  et  qui,  non  settlement  ies  vole^  mais  les 
^encWne^ie  sentasse  d^s  des  prisons^ottantes,  oti  ils  expirent  de  besoia 
etdetourmensy' et  coiidamae  a  un  esclavage  perp6tuel  eeux  d'entre 
«ux  qui  ont  pu  survivre  k  tant  d'horreurs!  Certes,  si  jamais  crime 
m6ritaJa  peine  infilmante,  c'est  celui-^l^;  et  nous  ne  dautons  pas  que 
le  gouvernement  fran9a^  ne  s'empresse*  dans  la  session  prochaine^  dfe 
proposer  cette  mesure  ^  la  sagesse  des  deux  chambres."    (P.  9^  10.) 

S.  But  it  is  neoest3ary  that  laws  should  be  enforced  as  well  as- 
promulgated;  and  the  question  is,  in  what  way  may  this  be 
effected  in  the  case  of  illicit  slave-trading  ?  '  The  answer^  'we 
thinks  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Let  there  be  a^  maritime  police^ 
composed  of  all  the  powers  which  liave  enacted  laws  against  the 
trade ;  and  let  their  respective  cruizers  be  stationed  in  the  Afrieaiit 
and  West  Indian  seas,  armed  with  mutual  authority  to  visit  and 
Betain  slave-ships  under  each  other's  flaa;  on  the  plan  of  the 
convention  oM  present  existing  between  Grreat  Britain,  Spain^ 
Portuffal,  and  the  Ketherlan£,  and  which  we  hope,  will|  ere 
Img,  be  extended  to  the  fUtg  of  the  XJnttod  States.  Let  mixed 
copamisrion  courts  .also  be  fixed  at  convenisat  places  for  .the  a/^Ur 
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dicaiion  of  vessels  thus  detained ;  as  is  at  present  done  by  con- 
sent between  the  four  powers  just  mentioned.  The  plan  is  so 
sinnple,  so  feasible,  ana  so  totally  unconnected  with  questions  of 
national  right,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  France,  if  she  have 
the  least  anxiety  whatever  to  repress  the  slave  trade,  can  hold 
Out  much  longer  against  the  adoption  of  some  such  proposition. 
We  care  not  where  the  commission  is  located;  let  it  be  at  Goree 
or  Senegal,  at  Martinique  or  Guadaloupe,  if  that  suit  our  neigh- 
bours better  than  a  British  settlement.  All  we  want  is,  that  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  to  whose  flag  a  contraband  vessel  is  subject, 
should  be  enforced  against  the  delinquents.  And,  surely,  it  is 
iiot  too  much  to  ask  France  if  she  will  not  enact  severer  laws 
against  slave-trading,  at  least,  so  far  to  execute  her  trea^,  as  to 
enforce  those  which  appear  already  upon  her  code.  Were  the 
penalty  but  an  ounce  of  gum,  or  a  dozen  of  yams,  at  least  let  the 
gum  and  the  yams  be  demanded  and  paid.  If  France  could  en- 
gf^ge  that  slave  traders  shall  never  change  their  flag,  and  would, 
moreover,  station  cruisers,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  vigilance  to 
protect  her  own  from  the  disgrace  which  now  attaches^  to  it,  there 
might  be  less  need  of  her  co-operation  in  a  plan  of  mutual  search 
ana  mixed  commissions.  But  when  it  is  notorious  that  her  eoldurs 
wave  over  the  decks  of  so  large  a  portion,  as  has  been  jilroved, 
of  the  vessels  which  carry  their  unhappy  cargoes  from  Africa  to 
the  Western  Main  and  Islands,  it  is  little  less  than  insalting 
to  the  rights  of  humanity  for  her  to  refuse  her  aid  in  the  only 
plan  which  appears  efiectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  We 
would,  however,  hope  better  things ;  and  happv  indeed  shaH  we 
be  to  record,  that  the  present  session  of  her  Chambers  does  not 
^ass  away  without  witnessing  such  a  complete  change  in  her  whole 
policy  on  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  as  shall  blot  out,  **  every 
where  and  for  ever,"  this  disgrace  which  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
nected with  her  name.  There  is  one  fact,  in  particular.  Which 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  ought  to  do  so 
far  niore  on  those  of  Frenchmen,  namely,  that  the  present 
French  slave  trade  is  not  the  lingering  remains  of  an  old  traffic, 
l)egun  in  times  of  barbarism,  and  which  the  reigning  authori- 
ties of  that  noble  country  are  unable  to  subvert ; — ^no— ^what^Ver 
direct  slave  traffic  might  formerly  exist  under  the  French  tfa& 
liad  bpen  completely  destroyed  during  the  late  war ;  the  French 
African  settlements,  while  under  British  authority,  had  efiec- 
tually  abolished  the  trade ;  no  "  n^grdries  "  were  to  be  seen  in 
Senegal  when  the  French  resumed  possession  of  it  in  1817; 
the  unhappy  natives  repefeed  securely  under  our  protection; 
African  commerce  of  an  innocent  and  honourable  kind  was 
making  advances;  civilization  and  Christianity  were  gradually 
radiating  from  the  British  colonies  to  the  interior  of  that  long- 
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desolated  continent;  and  British  cruizers  were  enabled  by  means 
of,  their  belligerent  rights,  to  do  much  to  repress  this  execrable 
traffic. 

But  the  events  lifhich  emancipated  Europe  rivetted  more 
firmly  than  evfsr  the  fetters  of  Africa.  With  the  return  of  pea<^, 
the  British  flag  necessarily  lost  its  power  over  the  navigation  of 
its  late  enemies^  n|OW  its  allies.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
Slave  expeditions  began  immediately  to  befitted  out  for  the  coast 
of  Africa^  till  |he  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  again,  for 
a  few  days,  prohibited,  the  traffic.  To  conciliate  the  friends  of 
humanity,  he  issued  an  Imperial  edict  utterly  abolishing  the 
trade;  thus  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  eifecting  what  the  legis- 
lature, and  administration,  and  police,  and  marine  of  resusci- 
tated France,  bave»  been  professedly  labouring  year  after  year  in 
'  vain  even  to  discountenance.  The  victory  of  Waterloo  again 
restored  the  nations  to  peace  and  liberty ;  butgi  for  every  IJuro- 

Sean  who  feU  in  that  memorable  battle,  how  m^ny  s^oreg  and 
undreds  of  unfortunate  Africans  were  destined  iQibe  torn^^om 
their  homes  and  country;  either  to  expire  ami^t.  |1\^  h^irprs 
of  the  middle  passage,  or  to  wear  oiit  a  paiQfvil-,^4.'f^^^^ 
existence  in  toU  and  slavery,  and  under  the  l^s^,q^^};{)f  ^pivv^n 
oppressors, — envying  their  more  happy  counti;yi»cji^,.alfT^ady 
Slaughtered  in  defending  the  sanctuary  of  their  pe^c^iul  dwef- 
\  lings.  It  was  with  its  eyes  open  to  the  enormities  of  the  slave 
trade,  that  France  has  suffii^red  its  subjects  to  ,resump  a  traffic 
which  might  then,  without  difficulty,  have  been  at  once  and  for 
.  ever  blotted  out.  It  is  a  consideration,  deeply  afflicting  and 
humiliating  to  humanity,  and  indelibly  degrading  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.  The  slave  traders  of  France,  though  restrained 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  from  any  direct  participation  in 
their  murderous  traffic,  had  not  forgotten  the  taste  of  African 
blood ;  they  still  thirsted  for  their  unrighteous  vocation ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  transfer  of  Senegal  ana  Goree  completed,  than, 
in  spite  of  humanity,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Europe, 
and  the  so  much  vaunted  prohibitory  declarations  and  ordi-* 
nances  of  their  own  government,  they  re-commenced ,  with  all 
the  calculations  of  mercantile  speculation,  the  direful  traffic. 
Slave  ships  were  fitted  out — (and  what  a  slave  ship  is^  those 
who  do  not  know  may  learn  from  Clarkson's  Abolition,  or  from 
one  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  "  Le  Cri  des  Africains,"  in 
which  is  inserted  the  well-known  and  truly  affecting  print  of 
the  interior  of  one,  in  which  these  unfortunate  victims  are  seen 
to  occupy  a  space  scarcely  so  large  as  the  dead  in  their  coffins) — 
n^greries  were  erected — the  ordinary  incitements  were  applied 
to  the  native  chiefs,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months 
after  the  cession  of  the  settlements,  the  countries  adjoining 
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tlietn,  though  previously  flourishing  in  peace  and  abundance, 
"exhibited  a  frightful  picture  of  misery  and  devastsftion.    *'  Bands 
of  plunderers/'  to  use  the  language  of  an  energetic  address, 
'presented   to  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  the  congress  at  Aix- 
la>-Chapelle,  in  1818,  and  Whiih   well  deserves  to  have  been 
separately  printed,  **^  Bnnds  of  plunderers  went  forth  on  every 
siae.    'Towtis  and  villages  were  'surrounded  In  the  night,  and 
«et  on  fite.      Their  miserable  inhabitants  flj^lng  to  escape  the 
flames,   either   met  death   in  a  hopeless  resistance  to  the  as- 
:sa{lants,  at  tvere  seized,  carried  away,  and  Consigned  into  in- 
terminable slavery   and   exile.     By  day,  the  peaceful  labour- 
ers in  the  field  met  the  same  fate;  rufiians  approached  them  by 
istealth,  seized,  gagged,  and  bound  them,  and  led  fhem  away  to 
the  ships.     Others  ^ere  dragged  before  the  barbarous  tribunals 
of  the  country,  and  accused  of  pretended  or  impossible  crimes, 
ISmai  they  and  thehr  families  tnignt  be  enslaved  and  transported, 
tinder' colotir  of  piibllc  justice."  But  we  haVe  done : — let  Frencb- 
*fien  only  become  acquainted  with  such  facts,  and  we  yet  trust 
that  'the '  cause  6f  humanity,    honour,    and  consistency,  will 
triumph  in  'thehf  bofeottis,  thefr  ordinances,  aiid  their  judicatures. 
4.  fettt 'there  is  Irtili  another  point  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the 
^abolition  of  this  ^^recrabie  trikmc,  effectually  to  prevent  slaves 
^fronl  being  dandestinely^ttlportedlnto  the  colonies.    The  shores 
of  Africa  ard  too  extehsive,  and  tile  AllahtSc  ocean  too  vast,  to 
be  so  complef^ly  gujarrded  as  to  redder  escape  wholly  impossible 
to  the  slave  smuggler,  M^ho  will  l5e  inclined  to  run  all  hazards  as 
long  as  he  can  find  a  market  ibi'Ws  Contraband  catgo.     It  is  of 
essentiaHmportance;'th6r'^fore,that  effectual  measures  should  be 
tiaken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  purchasing  new  slaves  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cblonies.     We  will  not  at  present  discuss  the 
question,  whether,' in   potnt  of  fact,    slaves  are  still  privately 
imported  into  the  coltftllal  possessions  of  any  of  the  powers  which 
<have  nomim^Uy  abandoned  the  traffic.    The  case  may  or  may 
not  be  so;  we  institute  no  charge;  all  that  is  necessary  to  our 
purpose  is  to  inquire  whether  the  actual  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  colonies  are  such  as  to  render  such  transactions  so  hazard- 
*Oui^  (hat  the  practice  must  necessarily  be  abandoned. 

^The  great  point  insisted  upon  year  after  year  by  the  friends 
^f  the  Volition,  in  order  to  prevent  this  obvious  abuse,  has  been 
'the  establishment  of  an  effectual  slave  registry.  We  shall  not 
'dilate  upon  the  details  of  this  measure,  or  the  arguments  which 
have  been  vaguely  urged  against  it  by  the  colonial  party;  both 
.because  we  have  already  in  a  former  number  of  our  work  entered 
lit  some  length  into  the  merits  of  the  question,*  and  because 
— — — — i»— .111    ■  I  ■  II  ■  II   ■       ■ — »^— —— ^— — . 
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the  colonies  themselves    have .  since    that  .  period  nominal] j;. 
aditiitted  and  acted   upon  the  principle. 

But  the  subject  must  not  pass  ofi'thus  lightly,  for  our  readers 
are  grossly  deceived  if  thev  think  that  the  object  so  long,  wished 
for  by  the  advocates  of  the  registry  bill  is  at  length  attained*. 
It  is  true^    that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction-  of  Mr* 
Wilberforce*s  measure  into  pai'liamejit,  and  the  flood  of  light, 
which  was  thrown  upon   the  question  by  the  discussions  which - 
then  took  place,   Uis  majesty's   government,   feeUng   the  vast, 
importance  of  the  subject,   sent  out  instructions  to  the  co^ 
lonies.  to  do  for  themselves  what,  in  case    of  their   negliect^, 
the  legislature  at  hoQie  would  itself   ultimately  do  for   tbem>» 
It  is  further  true  that,  in  consequence  of  these  .events,    the. 
colonial  legislatures,  have  found  themselve&  obliged  at  .length., 
to  establish  s^  registry  to  satisfy  the  mother  country.     But  what, 
ki^d  of  a  registry  have  they  established?     If  our  readers  wish  tOi 
enter>  into  aetails  on  this  point,  wo  would  recommend  them.  ta. 
peruse  the  pamphlet   (No.  4   on  our  list)  entitled  "  A  Review.-, 
of  the  Colonial  Slave  Registration  Acts/'     It  is  an.  extremely; 
in.tprcstiii^g  pul^licatiofi,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
XQQinber.both  of  the  British  and  the  colonial  legislatures.     It. 
would  be  qjuite  impracticable  for  us  to  enter  into  minute'|)ar- 
tic\;lars;  but  we  shall  just  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  tbe^ 
genei^  fact,    i|}at    though    the    colonial    legislatures^    to  the 
number  of  twelve*  have,  p^Sised  registry  bills,  they.have  all  of 
thei|Q..(Tobagogi^ii£raIly  excepted)  by  some  unaccountable  aedK« 
dei^t  or  oversight,  ^thei-  omitted,  oerlaia  provisions,  necessary  ta 
rengi?^  the  registtiiy  effectual  to  its  professed  purpose,  or  intro* 
duced  others  at.  variance  with  its  very  principle.    It  is  a  most 
curiojfis  circumstancey  that  out  of  twelve  different  independent 
le^slative  bodies,  all  differing.  &om   each  other,  »id  manyoT 
tmm  widely,  i^  their  enactments,  at  least  eleven  should,  by  a 
stfange  fatality,  .have  renderecl  their  professed  registry  almost 
useless,,  sometimes  worse   than    useless,    as.  respects  its  maia 
object*rrthe  permanent  prevention  of  dave-smuggling.      This- 
fatality  is  the  more   remarkable  when    it  is  considered   that 
they  had  before  them  the  well-known  model  of  an  efficient  and 
per&ctly  convenient  slave-registry  in  the  ceded  island  of  Trini- 
d$id,  on  a  plan  whicli  had  been  approyed  by  the  law  officers.  ^ 
of  the  crown;  had  received  the  sangtion  of  tbQking|n.cd]^nciI^. 
had  stood  the  test  of  several  years'  experiinent ; .  and  ^^d  be^oipe 
a  subject  of  public  notoriety,   even  in  .Englanflj  ficopx  the  cir- 
cumstance oi  its  having  been  made  the  model  of  Mn.  Wilber^ 
foEce'sbill.     The  colonial  legislatures  have  adopted  t|ie  plan  of 
a  registry   only  iq  name,  verifying  but  too  plainly  a  prediction 
of  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution^  in  their  *sp^cial  report 
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pf  1815,  that  *^  the  work,  if  left  to  them,  would  certainly  not  be 
dcme,"  that  <^  should  the  fear  of  the  mother  country's  taking  the 
work  into  her  own  hands  produce  a  less  openly  contumacious . 
spirit  than  before^  the  fruit  would  be  no  better  than  ostensible 
and  impotent  laws;*'  and  that  ^*  registration  would  be  established 
perhaps,  but  on  such  a  defective  plan,  and  with  such  inadequate 
legal  sanctions,  that  the  desih»}  effect  wofuld  be  lost,'  and  the  . 
system  itself  would  be  periiaps  made  a  cover  for  those  very . 
frauds  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent."     The  whole  of  this 
anticipation  is  but  too  justly  applicable  to  the  late  colonial  enact- 
ments, whether  we  view  the  provisions  made  by  them  respecting 
the  registrars  and  their  salaries ;  the  registry  books  and  registry 
offices;  the  duties  of  the  registry  officers;  the  specifications  in  the 
returns;  the  transmission  of  copies  to  England,  or  the  ss^nctioijis 
by  which  obedience  to  the  registry  laws  is  proposed  tq  be  pnforcea* 
We  shall  produce  only  two  or  three  samples  of  these  enact^nonts,  j, 
from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  general  tenoqr.    The 
first  two  relate  to  the  specifications  in  the  returns,  the  third  to 
the  sanctions  or  executory  enactments. 

'*  The  Order  In  Council  adopted  a  division,  which  not  one. of  the  > 
Coloiij^l  Acts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  Tobago,  has  fpUoived 
— that  of  returning  the  plantation  slaves  and  the  personal  Slaves  sepa- 
rately, in  distinct  lists;  and  recording  them  in  distinct  books.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  other  Colonial  Acts,  they  are  to  be  blended  indiscri- 
minately. This  is  one  of  the  few  instances,  in  which'the  Colonial  Le- 
gislatures, in  their  departures  from  the  precedent,  are  found,  with  the 
exception  that  has  been  noticed,  to  be  all  of  one  mind.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  worthy  of  observation."*  {Review  of  Registration  Acts, 
p.  24,  25.) 

**  Of  nine  descriptive  particulars,  required  to  be  specified  for  the 
purpose  of  identification,  and  the  prevention  of  frauds,  by  the  Order  in 
Council,  and  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  have  all  rejected ^ur  at  least,  and  for  the  most  psLttJive; 
and  have  retained  only  those  which  are  the  most  general,  and  therefore 
•of  the  smallest  utility.  Surnames^  stature,  parentage  or  other  family 
relations;  and  marks  also,  with  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  are, 
with  a  striking  uniformity,  rejected; — while  the  single  appellationt 
common  to  thousands;  the  country,  which  is  still  more  comprehensive; 
the  colour,  one  shade  of  which  comprizes  above  nine-tenths  of  aH  the. 
slaves  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  usual  employment,  which,  in  regard  to 
field  negroes,  the  great  subjects  of  imported  slavery,  is  scarcdy  any 

*  Yfe  have  not  space  (o  give  the  particulars  relative  to  this  eDoctment.  We 
most,  therefore,  refer  our  re,aders  to  the  pamphlet  before  U8«  fhey  will  there  find 
it  clearly  proved,  that  the  omission  to  distinguish  between  personal  and  plantation 
slaves,  besides  various  other  injurious  effects,  must  inevitably  introduce  such  inez^ 
tricable  confusion  that  the  whole  scheme  will  be  rendered  unSvailtng  for  iiny  useful 
p«rpot€,  especlaUy  for  that  of  preventing  the  importation  of  new  negroct. 
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distinction  at  all ;  are,  with  a  uniforinitv  equally  remarkable,  retained* 
The  latter  particulars  were,  indeed,  in  their  connexion  with  the  former, . 
of  importance,  by  multiplying  the  difficulties  of  fraudulent  substitutions; 
but^  when  the  more  particular  descriptions  are  omitted,  and  the  more 
general  ones  only  set  forth,  the  latter  become  manifestly  of  very  little, - 
af  any,  value."     (Ibid.    p.  *2.) 

**  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  show,  that  the  main  difficulty  attending 
the  plan  of  a  Slave  Registry  in  general,  is  to  ensure  its  punctual  execiK 
don  in  the  colonies.  The  impotence  of  judicial  and  executive  autho- 
rity there,  when  opposed  to  the  current  of  local  prejudices  and  interests, 
is  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  perhaps  fron»  - 
small  societies^  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  liberty  which 
they  enjoy.  But  it  is  pre-eminently  felt  in  the  British  West-India  co* 
lonies,  wh^re  the  extreme  degrees  of  civil  freedom,  and  civil  prostration, 
divide  a  small  number  of  individuals  possessing  all  the  power,  and  all 
the  privilege,  from  the  mass  of  the  society  at  large ;  and  where  the  laws 
can  only  be  enforced  through  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  by  the  testi-r , 
mony  of  witnesses^  taken  exclusively  from  the  small  privileged  class. 
Above  all,  the  arm  of  every  colonial  legislature  is  paralyzed  from  this 
cause.. whenever  it  attempts  to  protect  the  large  enslaved  majority^ 
from  the  wrongs  of  the  privileged  few. 

*^  These  truths  are  not  more  credible  in  theory,  than  incontestible  in 
&ct.  They  are  admitted  by  many  respectable  colonists^  sufficiently; 
zealous  in  defence  of  their  interior  system,  and  are  attested  by  irre- 
sistible evidence.  No  other  apology  can,  in  fact,  be  made  for  the  ac-* , 
knowledged  non-execution  of  the  many  meliorating  Slave  Acts  whiqh 
the  last  thirty  years  have  produced  in  most  of  our  West-India  islands.. 
Well  was  it  observed  of  them  by  Mr.  Burke,  *  I  have  seen  what  has  been^ 
done  by  the  West-Indian  Assemblies^  It  is  arrant  trifling.  They  have^ 
done  little;  and  xvhat  they  have  done  is  good  for  nothing;  for  it  is  iotal\%f 
destitute  of  an  executory  principle* 

**  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  no  punctual  or  per- 
manent execution  of  the  laws  for  registering  slaves,  could  rationally  be 
expected  from  such  ordinary  sanctions,  as  civil  remedies  to  be  prose-^' 
cuted,  or  penalties  to  be  recovered,  in  the  colonial  courts. 

*^  The  promoters  of  the  Register  Bill  were  well  aware  of  this;  and. 
so  was  his  Majesty's  Government,  when  framing  the  Order  in  CounciL 
for  Trinidad.  An  executory  principle,  therefore,  was  sought  for,  and 
found,  in  the  self-interest  of  the  master ;  his  future  title  to  his  slaves- 
being  made  to  depend  on  their  due  registration.  Ample  provisions 
were  made  to  protect  him  against  the  neglects  of  others,  or  his  own. 
involuntary  defaults;  but,  subject  to  a  fair  allowance  for  these,  his. 
rights  as  an  owner  were  virtually  forfeited,  if  the  law  was  disobeyed.. 
In  making  out  his  title  in  a  court  of  law,  against  any  person  withhold^ 
ing  his  property  in  slaves,  he  was  bound,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary^ 
to  show  that  they  were  registered  as  belonging  to  him,  or  to  the  person 
under  whom  he  claimed.  In  asserting  his  right  against  a  negro  claim-*> 
ing  to  be  free,  he  was  held  to  the  same  preliminary  proof. 

**  As  a  sanction  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  of  still  greater , 
efficacy,  the  validity  of  a  s^le  or  mortgage  was  made  to  depend  on  the. 
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8«»€pp4kion;  uaf^gu|(e«tdskpr€»eoilki  nol  be  oowreyei,  as  proper^;^ 
aocl  (nr  th9  prowsi^ps^of  jthe  B^gistec  Billy  ilia  insertkm  of  than  m  finy 
deed  ^feuBue  qr,  mortgage  annulled  the*  whi^le  conveyance/* 

ff  The  mostai)xiou$  jpquirf  ofiyolur  Committeey  therefore,  hag  Beeir, 
in  what  degree  these  grand  executory  means  have  b^en  adopted  by  th^c 
Ac^  under  its  review;  and  you  will  hear  with  pain  the  disheartening 
gr^eHit  ttsxAtri^ihdf  xtiiS ajh»  partial  and  usdess'^xceptions,  they  lianC  . 
ma'be^  kd^^nt'tdiJ  .,    \  ;,,  ,y  ,.  y,,u  ,^,,.,,- 

-*<*'The'c6h8^d€lnce»  ofthfc  fetal  dfepiirture  ?rbiri  t%e j)tap,u|^re!fldfe^^ 
oiHV4ht&  f6'si  opih^t^salutary  infiuetjce,  on  the  minds  of  pr^prfetovf,^^ 
wluI^'tv'oMltlP  b^«l!\itisnre  the  regular  execution  of  these  rai{?8jj\but:iJ;fi^f 
ealrfVhistt'MioUy'litthe  masters  will,  of  such  feeble  remedies^ as.  ijSi^'i 
J^6ts  zfktt  tb^p^ovide  against  th^  holders  of  slaves,  or  of  negroes  iri^t^d^^ 
a^'^tich,  wlrtwtt  thfey  nave  never  returned  for  re^istraiiQn^'^  *  ttt^i^ 

iK^}ioo:>--; ,;-     ',-■.     /  ■  ;.. .;,',:.-."-.rd,'5.m;':.l 

We  H^ve  selected  these  three  partiQuIars..b^c(^Hi9e>lbpy<3a|i!)fJ|^ 
with  the  exception  of.  TobdgQ*  to  the  Ute  colooiaLifiiuidtHiJaiii^m!^ 
neuaUv;  hul;  the  iods viduaTprovisiaas  oCpM^cnlacisfaBidy  ta»ik»' 
fait  atui  mw&iif^iaxina  maxks  of  the  spkit  in,  jvhioh^^hey  4ia»iHMN^" 
framed.    Let  one  clause  suffice  for  an  example.      -  -  -  '^•-  ^ '  ^  *• '  ^^) 

<*  li  w«oU.iiHtrdiy  be  creMed^  pei4iA(>S|  enleiR^-d^isfWi^epi^ 
than  the  offioialocopiesoPtheii^aets,  Vftafe  two  dPthe  ad^ttH^^Jiti^^/^" 
^' making ^ion^^ri^tration  etndence of  J^^oniy  h&oe^iiia&i'^UMUfbh'!^ 
legfd  '^foidenoe  of  daoiry  1 1 !    Sticti^  nev^rlhelesd  "h  iKe  ^1^\  K^}b^  \ 
act  oF  Baibadoes  is  thiff  «xti%ei«dii»ary  cl&ii^r  ^^Be^'ft^fiiatef''^'^' 
actod^  th«l*iiponiall  qoestkms  tet^g^iiMttg  4he  freedom  oi^^staydf^^^tfanv^^ 
iii^dUal,  /visfiiginaQy'eottvtyQr  beftqre  Wf^  mt^^^t^9t!i^\3fim  ^iHk^ 
a  AfAf.  tsertified  copy  of  fihet>egiflCi<«li0ii  cf  awClk' 4{iidiiv{dti&F  firf^^fAe^^ 
bnplfift  of  the  s^id .  registrar,  shall  he; reoeived  ^at  rstgfiaimiy ipftaiftiflfefer 
eoiieuee  qf  the^  slavery  of  such  i^dividtiaU  *  ^ht^^woilf-  flfhAoDiiQ^'iiafo 
a' clause  .preqMy  in  the  sanie  wovdt*^    Botitaviybfo  lattarriiiiiiid^^dii  & 
gv^t,  danger  ap^  injustijcov  of  eAablit^  aii»o,vby)h48^0^itetinap>,tadq 
make  evidence  in  his  own  favour,  against  tlne^adooiesliirt^i^ia^tf  bbia^d 
ponent^  were  not  .overlooked.     The  legislature  of  Dpmij^c%b^ 
mairffestM,  that  it  felt  at  the  momertt  the  tor(?i?  bSf  ttio^e\jpp^^ 

rt^  i^gHf^^or  'Vitle  of ''any  ''mkfson  or  persons  th>  ^T^Jl^'^  .or  «fot?^ 
regi^^ation  shall  not  be  aeeiked  evidence  of  inep^ 
cr  persons  as  shall  be  setjorth  in  the  said  boohs,  of  regjmry  as  'i^e  rt 
cwner  of  such  slave  or  ^bt^^qfViat  is,  thei^ikry'iaiftf^Def  whblly 
iflissible  in  evidence  between  ffee  personsf^coiiteilksg  the  r^litMt^f^4H^ 
pecty  in  an  admitted  slave;  btzt  sofinentevldenoe  te^ooaeigfi  toipecpeCoalV 
hereditary  slavery  a  person  claim^gct^  be  free !  oil;  vas  felt>  that*t)i»* 
party  setting  up  the  title  Gouiil^asiiy  create,  by  hts  own frauduMe' 
act»  such  evidence  to  sustain  it; — a  good  reason  certainly  for  rejeelinil^ 
Mdi  evidence ;  *»"♦  "•'*"«bly  rouch  stronger  in  the  question  of  freedoni» 
tiM  in  that  f  {thid.  p.  1 15, 1 16.) 


Sm^  t>ftU.  Bw^  Stone  Tfflf*..  Wb 

Thfi  ibltowkiff  is  the  geneHsl  estimate  of  ihe  coQdmittf^  pf  ih<it 
African  Institfition,  to  wndtoi  the  public  is  indebted  for  tUe  aldfr. 
QHpoflilitHi  of  the  dioracter  of  the  colonial  r^istrati(»i  lawa^ 
contain^  in  /this  paiaaphlet,  and  who  have  tolcen  ample  care  toi 
proye  all  they  iiaHfeasserted.    - 

^*'Nei their  intli^  organization. of  the  registries  tiiemselvesi  nor  in  tbe> 
ftfrin  or  substance  of  die  .returns  to  be  n^ade^  nor  in  the:Other  positiva. 
duties  directed  to  be  performed  by  indiTiiAtials  apd  public  oflb:c^9  nor: 
ii^  the  sSitictions  by  whicl^  obedience  to  ^ese  laws  is  to  be  promoted  or 
enforc^ed,  are  the^  3,t  all  ade(][uate  to  the  ends  proposed.  It  may  clearly  ^ 
be  for^seeUi  that  the^  will  not  even  supply  that  grand  and  unfortunaU^; 
defect  in  our  colonial  policy*  so  long  .strangely  suSerea  to  exist,  the  ^ 
want  bf  an  accurate  periodical  census  of  the  slave  population.     Mqch 
l(As  can  laws  like  tnese  eflectuatly  exclude  a  clandestine  slave' trade^ 
prevent  the  imposition  of  illegal  slavery*  and  produce  that  salutary . 
des{lfiir  of  a*iy  'ftktwt^  foreign  supply  which-  would'  most  effectually 
pvegnot^tiie  iNHMiiUi  tfeatimeflt  of  the  plantktion  sltives,  and  their  coiw 
sequenl  ffreaorvstion  aod  iflorease«    The  act^  id'  short,  wH(  n6t  be-' 
exocufiect;  and  Iheip'  oiaoution^  as  they  stand,  would  be  useless/^' 
(/dn^,  p.  120,121.) 

.^.A»  genei:!al  consequence  to  which  all  these  observations  tend  i*-^ 
samcif^ntly  obvious.  Unloriunatefy  the  course  taken^  of  leaving  ifala^ 
great  ^dnecosi^y. work<  to  the  oolooMiegUature%  iaan  experimeiit: 
that  bftf  failed^.^dJs  not,  by  being  repeated/ at  all  likely  Jto  succeed*:. 
Uniformity,  as  well  as  efiicig^qy  is.wflaled  i  and  neither  €en*be  ration*'^ 
^y  f^^pefst^d  from  thirteen  diff^reJH  bodies,  who  have  no  communiea- 
tioa  with,  each  ^^thejr,  n^uch  less  anydeference  for  each  other,  and  who; 
all  jpome  wi.tb  unconcealed  reluctance. to  the  task."     {Ibidm  p.  125.) 

^  Yoai^  Commitst^  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  as  its  clear  opinion,  that 
unless  efeotnal  measures  4ball  now  be  taken  by  parliament,  to  establisb 
ac  slave  registration  throughout  the  British  West-Indies,  on  a  uniform. v 

Elan,  and^vith  the  only  adequate  executory  provisions^  the  plan  h^id, 
etter  be  altogether  abandoned. 

**  To  this  alternative,  .however,  the  promoters,  of  the  measure  can* 
haidly  he  driven.., The  credit  of  the  government  and  of  parliament,  andr 
even  the  honour  and  moral  character  of  the  nation  itself,  in  the  ey.e^.-: 
of  foreign  powers^  are  pledged  to.  the  establishment  of  this  system  in  a, 
really  efficacious  way;  as  the  best  means  of  giving  certain  effect  and  ' 
perpetuity,  within  our  colonies,  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade."*' 
{md.  p.  127, 128.) 

This  last  remark  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  chiefly/ 
for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  our  readers  this  conclusion,  tbatr: 
we. have  said  so  much  upon  the  pres^it  pjart  of  the  sutgect.  In 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  the  slave  trade,  the  colpr 
luai  body  has  so  unequivocally  evinced  its  hostility  to  any  thin^^ 
like  an  actual,  uncompromising^  and  universal  abolition,  that  it^ 
n^ght  easily  have  been,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was,  anticipated' 
by  the  friends  of  that  measure,  that  they  would  not  willingly  tie 
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their  own  hands  by  an  efficient  registry  bill*  It  is  quite  neces* 
sary,  therefore,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  interposcf 
between  the  slave-smuggler  and  his  helpless  victim;  and  while 
it  allows  the  colonist  to  retain  his  present  stock  of' slaves,  and,  if 
he  can,  to  increase  their  numbers  by  his  care  and  humanity,  it 
should  take  efPeotual  measures  to  prevent  his  purchasing  new 
ones  from  Afiric»i  to  add  to  the.  mass  of  human  degradation  and 
misery,  which  is  already  but  too  appalling. 

There  are  two  considerations  on  this  subject  which  vfdgh 
powerfully  on  our  minds«  The  first  i$^  that  unless  a  more  eiFec* 
tual  mode  of  registry  be  introduced  in  the  colonies,  the  bene** 
fit  will  be  lostof  the!  act  passed  in  1819^  upon  the  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion of  his  jD^esiv's  ministers,  for  establisning  a  registry 
of  colonial  slaves  in  the  mother  country.  By  this  Act^  no  su\>' 
Ject  of  lus  .ma|esty  in  the  United  kingdom,  can  purchase 
slaves,  or  adcanpe  money  upon  them,  unless  they  shall  have  been 
duly  registered-;  but  hoiw.can  any  thing  approaching  towards  a 
uniform  oc  useful  registry  be  kept  in  England,  while  the  system  ^ 
remains  such  as  it  is  at  present  in  ihe  colonies  ?  It  will  be  no  con- 
solation or  assistance  to  4in  unfortunate  African  who  may  be  ille- 
eally  introduced  into  the  colonies,  or  to  a  freeman  deprived  of  • 
the  benefits  of  his  manumission^  that  the  unjust  entry  which  retains 
him  in  bondage  in  Dominica  or  Barbadoes,  is  carefully  copied 
and  preserved  in  the  colonial  office  at  home. 

The  second-  consideration  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  attitude 
in  which  this  country  stands  with  regard  to  foreigners,  and  es- ' 
pecially  to  Prance.  At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  go-  • 
vemment  of  that  country  expressed  its  willingness  to  introduce 
into  the  French  colonies  regulations  similar  to  those  of  our  re- ' 
gistry  bill,  and  this  (though  a  measure  of  internal  administration) 
as  a  matter  of  international  concert.  This  notification  was  re- 
ceived by  LordCastlereagh  "with  the  highest  satisfaction,'*  as 
;anairiiu3gemeBt  likely  to  operate  powerfully  in  suppressing  the 
French  slave  tcade.  But  is  there  not  a  flagrant  inconsistency  in 
invfting  Francse  to  enforce  an  efficient  registration  in  her  colo- 
nies, when  she  may  so  fairly  retort  upon  us  the  late  inadequate^ 
not  to  say  evasive,  enactments  in  our  own?  We  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  sulnect^  but  we  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration 
of  it  to  the  British  legislature,  who,  we  sincerely  trust,  will  not 
be  tardy  in  devising  some  adequate  cure  for  so  enormous  an 
evil. 

There  is  one  benefit  which  will  arise  from  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  registry  in  the  colonies,  which  we  must  not  omit, — 
we  mean  its  powerful  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
•lave  population.  The  primary  object  of  it  would  indeed  be  to 
prevent  illegal  importations ;  but  an  effi^ct  second  only  to  this  ia . 
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importance,  would  be  its  beneficial  influence  as  respects  thcHSff 
who  are  already  in  captivity.  It  would  have,  among  other  ubings, 
the  important  effect  of  obliging  the  claimant  of  a  slave  to  prove 
his  slavery,  instead  of  obliging  the  alleged  slave,  as  at  present,  to 
prove  his^  freedom.  But  as  our  dbjeot  in  the  preset  paper  is 
not  to  give  a  view  of  the  state  of  slavery^  but  only  of  the 
slave  trade,  we  must  not  enlarge  on  this  interesting  point : 
it  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  the  elandesh^ 
tine  acquik-ement  of  slaves  is  rendered  difficult,  more  care  will 
be  teken.  of  those  already  under  the  yoke.  And,  after  /all;  the 
self-interest  of  thd' owner  is  the  chief  ground  upori' whirfi  we 
buUdmuck  hope  of  ^an  improved  treatment  of  slaves  iil  our  West 
Indian  island;s«  'Much  yet  remains  to  be- done  in  the  way  of 
amidlioration,  even  where  most  has  been  performed.  More 
equal iaws  and. regtdations  as  respects  master  and  slave;  more 
attcntiotr  tx>  thd  reasonable  comforts  of  the  latter;  better  food; 
less  r%orous  work ;  milder  and  more  equitable  punishments ;  the 
^motfra^ement  df  mavriage;  and  the  benefit  of  a  systematic  reli- 
^ous  instruction ;  these  are  pmnts  which  demand  nwch  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  oive  great  advantage  of  an  effectual  registry,  that 
it  trill  maketbe  master  feel  it  to  be  his  interest  to  attend  to  them,  at 
leiGst'to'most  of  tiiiem^  from  a  consciousness  that  unless  his  slaves  are 
well  ti^ated,  he  ^ta  not  likely  to  keep  up  his  gangs,  and  that  if 
these  dwindle  away  it  ^will  be  impossible  to  recruit  them.  In 
patticular,  thAt  sacYbd  «md  most  humanizing  institution,  so  la- 
l^entably^wamedyamdiiD  deplorably  violated,  among  the  black 
aniel'j^oioured^popi^atlon  in  the  colonies — we  mean  manna^e*-^ 
witt'iineet  wkh  eircsDuragement  in  proportion  as  an  effectual 
registry  cuts  off  itew  supplies  of  slaves;  for  the  master' caiinot 
butfy^eteeive  howinjuriouspolyganiy  and  promiseuousintevoourse. 
must  be  to  every  iMipe  oF^keeping  Bp,  imich  less  of  increasing, 
their  huoibeits;  >  Nor,^  w^  would  trust;  can  Wei^t  Indian' mas- 
tersjlo^  sfautftheir.'eyets  ia^the,  benefit-  of  religious  instructioa- 
fof)th^'i^ves.'''''Itris):irtfte  surprtsihg  that  so  inadequate  a  de- 

C«rf  aixentionifilikiola j^ianre  beeti  paid  to  pointsdi^  £^*' 

9  and  that,!  v^hilb  yunr  aftert  year  the  question  of  the  abolition 
found ^so  mai^y  zealbiis  &di^eate%  'the {(amelioration,  of  the  state 
of  those  who  are  Already^  in<  bonda^s^  aawl  partici^aiiy  their  reli-* 
gidus  instruetrouiiishoiila  have  eifcited^^oxniipara/^t/tfly  at  least, — 
so  little  sympathy;  It  is  well  known  that  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  colonies,  cannot  possibly,  however  anxiously  they  may  be  dis- 
posed,— (and  many  of  them  we  are  happy  to  sav  are  so  disposed) 
attend  efficiently  to  thespiritufd  instruction  of  the  slaves.*  In  ex- 

*  The  eitreme  religions  dettitntion  of  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour  in  the 
West  Indies,  if  any  doubt  coold  exist  on  the  subject,  is  now  but  too  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  tbe  official  returns  to  parliament  from  all  the  Islands,  in  conse 
qiieoce  of  Earl  Bathunt'i  circular,  in  1817. 
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temive  pitri$he3>  f^n^  ip  saoptqp^ve  a  climate,  itis  often  as  much: 
as  they  cap  do  to  go  tbrough  the  ordinai'y  duties  of  their  fimer 
lion,  so  that,  they  can  ?p(ire  hut  Uttle  time  or  energy  for  catechising^i 
or  otherwise  instr^ctingit  th^e  \inbappy  outcasts^  who  are  conse^ 
quQptly  suffered,,  in  a  great  njajority  of  instances,,  to  passtbroug|i. 
hfe  .ignorant  of  the  firstprincipl^s  of  religion ;  ,uncivili2»d;  unbap? 
ti2;ed;  reckless  of  heaven  or  hell;  and  uri^instructed  in  the  promises^ 
of  that  Being,  who  is  "  without  respect  of  person^ ;"  and  Qf  that; 
merciful  R^eemer  who  died>  .without  dj^tinctiop  of  clime,  or. 
coloui^^  for  the  sins  of  the  world. .  Avid  yet,  as  oije  of  the  writers* 
J)^fore  us,  M.  Laisn6  de  VilJeveque,  justly  e:?cclaims  in  his  speech. 
c)f  last  June,,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  "S'il  est. 4^3  lieux  oi. 
par  pref^rance  la  religion  dpit  I'epandre  de^  bienfsps^tes  etpa^ 


sance,  et  la  resignation,  elle  recommande  aiix.  autres  la  bontep. 
la  justice^  I'indulgence, , et  rhumanit^/'     It  is.an.aijgum^t  of 
the  mo^t  pitiable  igporance^ where,  colon^st3L  ^^.QJ^  ne^ect. 
Iberaselyes,  buti  in  various   instauce^,^  Cf^ppsti^  }j^.,Qthiffr^^  ufj^. 
religions  instruction  of  their  slaves.     On    ^9xi^:  ^^})(f^^ 
polygamy,  drunkenne^,  concul^iuage,  and.  P^l^.,^<gi^  ^e 
offences  jot  little  magnitude  (unless  when, .  th^^  jdiRPSt^.f^^'* 
fere  with  the  master*^  time  or  interest)^  in,  conipi^'f jg<^  ^^|bi 
ftti^endlh^  the  instructions  pf  a  Methodist  or  Mor^^^^|p^^<^ij^^  . 
*fHings^  we  hope,  are  somewhat  improved  ij|  tli^  r^p^^p^^^J^ 
still,  this  general .  picture  does  not  appear  t(^  Mgh^*?'  Sft^^P^i 
to  be  accurate.  ,         .  ,      -uir    lAio^ 

We  have  b^en  somewhat  curlpus  to  ascert;^^w;h^  i|^?^i^t^^^ , 
be  in  the  ptoceedings  of  Christian  missionaries jfiLst^^afc^ 
awak'eti  the  jealousyi  or  ekcite  th^p  indigpation,^pf/fli^J[n^*€fl5^ 
puloua  coWisi;  andwe  have  dived,,  for  tlnit  nqrpQ^i?^^/h|Q^^ 
mass  bfthp  reports  an^V^^  g^sice  of  seve^£^  p£  ta(^.,bat^ 
institutions  ^hich    have  ejctend^^  ^^^"^V^^^WitJ^^^ 
degraded  pa^t  c^f  bur  fallow  men.auj^  •^^9^i.^v|y?^^ 
haye,  at^  this  momentV  a.  spn^ewhat,  coplQuscppjeQtipn.oJL^i^^ 
doeument&lymgpeforeusj;  but>ve  Ci^  find,#ti^ng.,jp.^ 
after,  some  considerable  search^  to  justify  f^e  ^ghtest  sim^ow^^ 
su^icion  of  any  evil  consequences  likely  to  result  to  the  pol6n|es 
from  the.introdnction  of  Christian  instnictidtiittbng 
We  have,  indeed,  discovered  ibiicU  bf  quite  ^ri^'oppjos^ 
we.have  found  that  wherever  falthfi^t  ai^a',  ^^ 
instruction  has  been  extended  to  the  %]af^ ^d.lxt^^ 
degraded^  and  long'  neglected  beings,  tneir  halMt^^  a<»d.  .<«ppgtter 
have  improved,  and  tney  have  been  rendered  more  laborK>tt% 
more  docile,  more  contented,  and  more  trusty ;  besides  theioA* 
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cidental  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  their  dwtiers  frdm  their 
sobriety,  their  adoption  of  the  rite  of  marriage,  ahd  the  general 
correctness  of  their  morals.  Many  facts  and  incidents  wlifch  we 
•have  collected  in  examining  into  this  subject^  are  of  so  highly 
-pkasing  and  interesting  a  character,  that  if  oui^  ijmit&  would  by 
any  possibility  admit  of  it,  we  should  not  consent  to  withhold  them 
•from  our  readers.  There  is  not  an  objection  that  we  ever  heard 
or  read  of  agtiinst  the  Cliristian  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  pifr 
colonies,  that  we  wt)uld  riot  pledge  ourselves  to  reflite  by  ^lain 
and  palpable  facts,  recorded  upon  unestceptionable  authority. 

Not  a  few  slave-owners  and  managers  are  so  welt  convinc^ 
of  the  improved  character  of  their  slaves  when  brought  under 
the  influence  of  reKgion,  that  they  have  themselves  warihjy 
^patronized  and  assisted  the  exertions  of  boneyolent.  ihijiy^- 
duals  and  societies,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Wesleyjaii 
onissionaries.  We  chance  to  have  within  reach  spme  of 
^e  last  repbt-ts  and  proceedings  of  that  body,  and,  from 
"a  careful  insjiection  of  them,  are  convinced,  church  men  aa 
^e  are,  and  as  we  think  it  a  privilege  to  be,  that  thie 
colonies  are  under  the  s+eatest  oblityations  to  the  benevolent  la- 
bours  of  those  missionaries,  who,  in  the  absence  or  that  spiritual 
instruction  which  the  parochial  clergy,  however  diligent,  could 
not  possibly  bestow  upon  the  black  and  coloured  population^ 
have  exerted  themselves  so  diligently  and  successfully,  that  more 
than  23,000  persons,  almost  exclusively  black  and  coloured,  are 
at  the  present  moment  enrolled  among  their  members  in  the  dit* 
ferent  West  India  Islands.  The  conduct  of  these  converts  has 
been,  in  general,  not  only  far  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  often  so 
truly  praise-worthy  as  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  some  proprietor 
tad  managers  who,  at  first,  warmlv  opposed  the  instruction  pf 
*thelr  slaves.  We  have  perused  with  much  pleasure  ttfe'' Erec- 
tions given  by  the  Wesleyan  society  to  its  West  India  Missiona- 
ries, and  date  pronounce  the  spirit  which  they  breathe  to  bq  as 
wise  and  enlightened  as  it  is  humane  and  Christian.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  any  slave-holder  has  to  fear  from  persons 

joing  out  to  the  colonies  under  such  instructions  as  the  following? 

We    copy  the  passage  from  the  last  Wesleyan   Missionary 
Heport. 

*^  As  in  the  colonies  in  which  you  are  called  to  labour,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  committee 
most  strongly  call  to  your  recollection,  what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you 
when  you  were  accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  liidies,  that  your 
'Only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have  access,  without  in  the  least  degree,  ni 
poUtc  or  priv^tte,  interfering  irith  their  civil  condition.    On  all  per« 
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8onB  Id  the  state  of  slaves,  you  are  diligently  and  explicitly  to  enforce 
the  same  exhortations  which  the  Apostles  or  our  Lord  administered  to 
the  slaves  of  ancient  nations,  when  by  their  ministry  they  embraced 
Christianity.  £ph.  vi.5 — 8»  '  Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  fleshy  wi^h  fear  and  trembling,  in  sin- 
gleness of- your  heart,  as  untc  Christ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  mens 
pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart ;  with  good  will  doing  service  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men :  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.'  Col.  iii. 
2?^ — 25,  ^  Servants  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the 
'flesh  :  not  wl^h eye-service^  as  men-pleascrs,  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
Jearing  God ;  and  whatsoever  ye  dp,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not'  upto  men :  knowing,  that  of  the  Lord  ye  ^all  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  iiiheritatice :  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Chris^.  But  he  that 
'  do0th  wro^g  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hatji  done :  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.' 

**,  Ypu  are  directed,  to  avail  yourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend your  labours  among  the  slaves  of  the  islands  wnere  you  may  be 
.  stationed  ;  but  you  ai:e  in  no  case  to  visit  the  slaves  of  any  plantation 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner  or  manager ;  'nor  are  the  times 
wbibh  yoii  may  appoint  for  their  religious  services  to  interfere  with 
their  owners'  employ ;  nor  are  you  to  sufier  any  protracted  meetings  in 
the  et^niflg/ iiot'ev^  M  negro  burials,. on  imy  account  wshatever.'  In 
M  these  ca366  you  are  to  meet  even  unreasonable  prejudices,  and  at- 
'tempt  io  disanh  suspicions,  however  groundless,  so  far  as  you  can  do 
it  consistently  with  yOur  duties  as  faithful  and  laborious  ti^inisters  of 
the  Gospel/' 

Among  the  poitiAs  which  most  urgently  call  for  attention  m  the 
coloDies,  one  is,  to  allow  the  slaves  a  real,  as  well  as  nominal,  day  of 
rest  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In  an  interesting  and  well-written 
pamphlet,  published  iri  1817)  appears  the  following  short,  but 
affecting,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  unjust,  picture  of  a 
West-Indian  Sunday: — **  The  slave  lis  at  his  toil  under  the  lash 
of  his  driver ;  he  is  working  his  ground  for  his  maintenance,  or 
employed  in  carrying  its  fruits  to  market;  where,  after  he  has 
disposed  of  them,  he  spends. the  remainder  of  the  day,  if  he  be 
not  too  far  from  home,  in  dancing,  drinking,  and  every  kind  of 
riot."  Surely  a  Christian  legislature  has  a  just,  right  to  put 
down  such  a  praetice  as  this,  and  to  say,  peremptorily,  that  a  co- 
lonial slave,  however  degraded  his  condition,  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  devote  the  day  'of  sacred  rest  to  labouring  for  that  scanty 
provision  which  be  had  already  too  dearly  earned  by  six  days  of 
servile  toil. 

We  have  alluded  thus  pointedlytto  the  exertions  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries,  partly  because  the  members  of  that  persuasion 
have  occupied  the  largest  sphere  in  this  labour  of  benevolencey 
and  partly  because  they  have  been  greatly  misrepresented  hj 
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isome  of  the  West-India  party,  bodi  in.  the  islands  and  at  home. 
Other  individuals,  however,  and  societies,  have  a.  considerable 
share  of  merit.  The  Moravian  missiokiaries  have  been  very  sue*- 
,cessrul  in  their  charitable  labours  in  some  of  the  British,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Danish,  islands.  The  Church  Missionary  So- 
.ciety  also  has  made  some  hopeful  advances  in  establishing  schools 
for  Christian  instruction,  particularly  in  Antigua.  ..Tlie  cnartered 
■Society  for  the  Propagatioutof  the  .Gospel  in  jB^qr^n  Parts,,  4)as 
likewise  of  late  begun  to  adopt. ^^veral.huinane  ]a[M9fisure^ifQr.tbe 
instruction  and  gcKid  treatmeiit  of  the  vdarv^.  im  Up  .own\«stattes 
in  Barbadoes.  Sishop  Fdctetts  eserted  bimself.^erjt  inoknou^tiiily 
on  this  subject  many  years  ago^  He  revived  alnd  rtod^redieffi- 
cient  a  society  for  the  conversion  of  is^cj^vo^^dlaves^  otfiginalijhin- 
.stituted,  we  believe,  by  the  great  BoyM,  and'  "Vtrfai^b  nc^  ^nmoYs 
several  missionaries  who  are  labouring  with  «u<icess  &^'o^' W^t 
.India  Islands.  ^      ^     ,  \   ■  /" 

,\.  It  is  ^pecreating  to  turn. from  the  co^ntemplatioh,  of  the  fqr^- 
g^ing  scei>es,'iJto  thjexolony  of  Sierra  X^eQrie,  wjiere  tjie  jimbrpye- 
.naents  w,hich  b^ye  aIr^y,takenpl^ce,anji^,tMey  ff^./s^Y^^^ 
.tending,  dispiyovQ  woftt  coippletely  tfe^  la)|^s,>vjii<^^ay^^ 
.often,ecboej4ii.of  .tba  iiic<arrigiblfr.  st^pidii^,ana,rW«*6wi^^  of.  the 
African^ofaaracter^  =  The  iojusttce  of  Wding  m  slavigi^nlUBgi^ts 
.j^ecapCuiHsd'iuiider  the  dbomionv: acta'  is  veryiobvipiisiid^ot' jit^^as 
.]iot'i|^i«^90"Olm<s«s«whM4odoiK^  To^tum 

diein^  adrift^on  their  6\m  shores  would- ontjir  ejspo$e ^hem  to  a 
second  kidnapping;  and,  to  send  them  to  Europe,  we^^  have 
.fadeiKexpeisaDve,(.and:  wjioUy  unadv^ksbtej^  andL^/to  dend  them  to 
:the.WcBtiindiefi«^  iStiU  wQlse.  i  The  colony  of  Sien^vljeoae  bas> 
.-liowevei^  mdstiSQasoiiably  supplied  this  d^i^^ium,)    r^ 
ti.Njat^withoqDt  extreme  admiration  do  we  lookback,  upon  the 
:,originand  progness  Hof  that  seMdement>>  which,ifrQm^.  a  little, 
,  low,  and  despitod  begioning,  has  become  a^nobte,  and  we  trust, 
^an  imperishable  monument  of  British  philanthropy^  ai^  ptrhaps 
,die  destined  £dcub  for  the  .dvilizaJtion  and^  Chrisliani^ng  of  in- 
land. Africa.    As  m*  depot  for  Teoap£ored«  negroe^  and  a  conve- 
joientseat  for  courtsL  of  adjudication,  itsi  valui&  toiihis  country  is 
incalculable;  indeed,  if  goveitiment  had  not  found  this  settle^ 
ment  reocly; finrn^ed  to  theip  hands, — andfoiuned  too  on  princi- 
{rfessvhfclL  hokl  tto.GomfHromise  with  the.  slave  trade,  or  slavery, 
'-ynit  musb  either  j[iiKve<aiiUigedier  abandoned  the  plan  of  liberat- 
ing; the^  negroes  recaptm*cd  by  its  cruizers,  or  have  established 
.  a  settlement  for  the  express  purpose, — a  scheme  which  would 
have  (kmanded  more  time,  and  thought,  and  money,  than  could 
have  been  conveniently  expended  upon  it.     Indeed,  we  almost 

2uestiQn  whether  the  design  could  have  been  effected  at  all.     The 
'olonization  Society  in  the  United  States  of  America,,  in  conse^ 


oomee  pflrtijr  4>f  ike  •ftme  dHfeuhy  in  imp^iiBg^  6frM0B{MMi 
:IIc«oe%(wbicb,  thaiib'CliuBfly  lo  ki  acenioiMiy  i|be  AmaiOUi 
imdsAtme  hu  decided,  shall  be  restofed  to  iltberqry)  and-wMiift 
tyiew  to  fumiih  a  ^souf&aient  mf^kam  for  iree  people  of  colour, 
-who  may  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  United  Scates,  hasbeen  fer 
A^  kwt  two  or  three  years  endoatonringto  found  a  free  colony  ^oa 
ilfae  western  eoast  of  Afriea ;  bnt^  thongh  its  oondnctovs  had  ihe 
example  of  Sietra  Leone  befi»«  them,  md  bad  aocesa  to  alithote* 
formation  that  the  experience  and  enrly  ^idisitudei  of  that  xxAo^ 
w  eoold  saggesty  they  haveaot  eiren  yet  beenable  to  eomjfdete 
weir  lobiect.  The  severe  mis£ntottes  winch  befet  their  expedii- 
•ticm  in  tne 'first  attempt  to  form  their  profeictedsetllemeiit  are<w«ii 
4DBown«  We  do  not,  however,  afiuae  tothem  to  disparage  the 
leflbrts  of  thte  eBeeHent  inBtitotion,  whose  plans  the  Amer ican  go^ 
rvemment  has  most  wisely  and  hnmandy  approveed  of  ^and  p»- 
tronized.  It  may  not  be  long  before  their  raccess  may'be  ar  cook 
•pbte  atf  that  whidi  has  attended  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
esetdemrat  which  the  American  Colonization  Sodllty  itsidf  re- 
•flurics,  in  one  of  its  r^)orts,  *^  enjoys  agreater  d^nee  of  proq»e- 
ority  than  distingoishea  any  one  of  the-  British  colonies^  aow  Afe 
United  Stales  of  America,  at  an  equal  period  after  its-estoblidit- 
«iient" 

This  testiasony  respecting  the  stMe  of  the  colony  of  Sienn 
LeMeis  abandantly  confirmed  b^the  dfilcial  rmoits  or  (Sit  Chi^tes 
Mmc  Carthy  and  Sir  Geofge  ColKer.  The  mdmtry,  sobnety, 
«nd  good  choraoter  of  the  reeaptnrcki  negroes  have  excited  the 
«ttiprise  and  admiration  of  these  and  other  gendemen  who  b««e 
;«i8ited  the  ortdny.  Sir  George  Collier  remarks  ^  the  piiblic 
achools^  ^*  The  manner  in  whicn  they  are  conducted  reflects  Ihie 
vteatest  credit  upon  those  coneemed  in  their  prosperity ;  and 
ime  improvement  madC'  by  the  scholars  proves  the  aptitude  of  the 
African^  if  ^moderate'pains  be  talten  to  instruct  him.**  He  adds» 
sspeaking  of.  the  attention  paid  tO"  religion,  **  I  have  s^tend^ 
•fdaees  of  public  worship  in  every  quarter  bf  the  globe,  and  I  «do 
•cnoat  conseieniiottfily  declare,  never  did  I  witness  the  ceremotifes 
saf  religion  more  piously  performed,  'or  more  devoutly  attended 
-to^  than  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Tive  p<^lilation  of  Sieira  Leone  in  July^  18^,  hadinnoiinted 
4k>  12,521  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  liberated  Africans  and  free 
•settlers  of  colour.  The  numbet  of  marriages  in  'the  tw<^ve 
months  preceding  was  no  less  than  455*--no  impeiTect  criterion 
^  the  improved  moral  habits  of  the  population.  The  births 
'W«ve  209  males  had  272  females.  The  baptisms,  in  the  same 
period,  araoanted  to  no  less  than  1260.  There  are  National 
'.achools  all  over  the  colony  for  the  infant  and  adult  populatictti, 
•^  whomsooie  tbouaands  are  carefuUy  instmcted ;  and  the  eflbct 


hmbma^Atit,  ib  RegeafaTowii  aioMi  m»  inoch  as  two yeita 
8|(0  (and  the  imptoveiaeili^fts  jbeen  Momessive  ever  siix^),  the 
atteadftDoeat  okardi^  tbreetimeB  cm  the  Suoday,  consisted  of  not 
less  than  twelve  or  diiiteen*  ij^ndited  negroes,  and  at  the  Cbap^ 
latn'a  daily  momitig  alid  'eveouif  prajneis,  of  not  less  than*  five 
hundred.  To  the  rdi£^u«.oharaofter  and  good  oondoct  of't¥e 
oeiniBiiiiicaatBf  who  aiti  very  nnsierouir,  the  Clmplaintafid  othet«^ 
bear  the  Uehttfl  posttble  tealamoiM  '"   /^'         '^ 

»  Nor  is  tM'JnipribrefBCinir  m^^tn     retpeds^iesB  'cons|i>icmttf« 
E^om  adodmieiit  mete  than  ayear^and  atbdf  oiU^  "welei^s 
tkat  at  one  ell^e  villige»icalkdll^;eiK'»  Tmm^  aU^gt  peri^* 
DMMteen  tixeels  hild  been  formed  $  gobd?rDad»ifad4>een  cut  Votitfd 
the  tofm ;  a  large^sfene  church  had^been'fifitshed ; '  a  goveratntcfnl  • 
house,  apafBonagehons^  #  hospital^  scbooMioii8as$>sto1^hod^9, 
a  bniige  of  aevend ^rcbes^ some nattvedweUfaigs^ and otheaibitfM-' '^ 
mg^'Wegie  eitiieft^fiaaahed)  or  iveve  C9»  the  {)eiiit\D£ibe{iig.iB&tiT31le 
state  of  cokiyation  ake  iurtlier  manifested  the'indusmry  bf  Itope^  - 
ple^T4glM7dlfti%  foDOed  in,  were^attaefaed  to  eveiy  dwelusif; ;  ^H  the 
land  in  the  i^KoKfdiate'n^i^boiirhoed  wasundercidtivalion,  baaides ' 
detached  pieces  of  landi  even  to  the  distance  ^ds?eetiiiles.  T|fielie 
wemmaqVrieedfieldai  and  amoBgitheflehea^^iadltefei.4*iHiti^(&^ 
food,  we Bnd 'enumerated cassadas, plantains,  cocoa,  yamilco&^f' 
afud  Indiafi  cor»>    ^Of   fruits,  tb^  4i««i    bananas,   c^iiges, 
linie^,*  pqiiQ-apples,  groillid  nu^  guavas»  aud  piipaii%«;    Oi^  tkiii^ 
mals)  tiie9*e  wete  h(»^es,  caws,  bullocks, 'dhieep;  goats,  ;{i%iS,  dockSy 
and  fowls.  •  A  oiiHrket  was  held  daily,  and  OB.Saturaay^  this 
marieet  m%s  jeifee  and  general.    All  the  nihabitdntB  weneftrmer^ ; 
bfi$  many  of  them,  besides  the  cuitivatfon  ofNtfae  ground,*  had 
learned « and  exercised  various  tirades  t  90«f  fbeniw^e^niMMis 
and  bricklayers,  40  carpenters,  SOsawyera^  50  shingie^makers, 
20  tajlorsy-^  blacksmiths,  md  ^  buftcheiB.     In  these  various 
ways  upwards  of  600  of  the  negroes  Tnaintained  themselves;  and 
had  been  enabled,  in  a  very  short  ^poce  of  time,  by  thq  fruits  of 
their  own  productive  indostiy,  to  relievjp  from  all  expense,  cfla 
their  perscmal  account,  the  British  Govemfaent,  ito  wtiom  they 
felt  the  deepest  latitude,  and  wereaccittstcmied  to  pay  the  mlist 
faithful  allegiance.  '    ' 

•  Such  was  the  state  of  one  of  the  villages  of  reeaptmred  negroes, 
seme  time  since,  and  it  is  but  a  spectmett>ef  the  re^,  for  vu^ 
have  b^re  stated,  the  improvement  both  there  and  throughout 
tiie  colony  continues  to  be^  progressive. 

Now,  if  all  these  cireumstances  prove  nothing  else,  they 
show,  at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  native 
African  that  demonstrates  him  bOrn  onfy  to  be  the  drudge 
of  liis  white  neighbours.  How  much  higher  does  he  stand 
hi  ,the  .scale   of  humanity  than  his  European  eaptCH*!      In 
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the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  tl)er6  is  a  much  ^ter  oppor- . 
Canity  of  judging  of  the  moral  qualities,  of  the  two  pai:tie9.  than^ 
elis^where,  there  are  many  facts  on  record  wjliich  vrould  sound : 
strangely  indeed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.     What,  for 
example,  would  be  said  in  some  of  the  West  India  Ulan^ls,  where 
the  word  and  oath  of  a  black  man  ar^^he^d^d  Ut^ile  more^than  , 
tUe  bleating  of  a  sheep,  at  least  .v^ben  oppos^  to  ih^  int^^t^^<^ » 
asseveration  of  a  white  on^  tp.a^st^teqient^siu^l^^tli^l^^ 
il^g,  made  in  an  offiqiajl  letter irp|n;int;  £ifitj^^,Ccmii^ 
Sierra  Leone  ifi  Lord  Castlpreagh  ^ttt"  ^qHkMfhffl^;,^ 
'<,may  be  desirous  jof  spmip.  explaniiUw  pf  |.^9,fUQi;rior  ci;eiPp(, 
^vei^  to  the  ^tfippny \qf /ihe  n|gr<^^  ip4n4  iR  t|i».^t^  i^ 
in  otljpr^  Itt  the^tu9Uon^9f^a.vj?S;^XO  pp{^^ian.t9,th^ 
of  t^e  m^^ters,  atid  so^igi^wes^lsq  |o /th^^^^ 
nc^rs.     We  bniqnt  tp  sa^y«^tf»p  ,|;^a8op  is.;  that  a.^tem  %.p^mti(\ 
4s  orgjaniz^aqd  practised  fti9opg,^H  ijipi^  sUye^flef^j^i^rB^^^ 
isgenei:ji%,tayered  .by,,t        prevarication;*.  ,upoj^,^epta^ 
and  appar^tjy  ip4iffe;:ent  cpll^e^al  otgecl^  pf  5^aii||}m)^p»  upqp, 
which  90  anraogemenit  or  pri^parf  tipn  jtiad  been^ihoi)^  B!?<^<<^F^f ^ 
Sproe  lact  or  some  dpcumen^,  tliat  canqot  b^  AYffcoijj^^^^ffl^ii^r^^ 
djiscovered,  ai)d  the  plain  na^atiye  of  ttie  n^i;ppjirQyf}f^ 
inherent  force  of  its  trut(i«"    We  m^ke  ko  ^li^fpjiif^pi^qfk  t^is  fju^U 

Before  we  cpnclude,  we  thlnlf  i),  right  oipcKT^ocP^^^^ 
the  subject  of  our  animadversions  has  been  the  ^aire  tl^p^^  and. 
«iot  slavery.   We  repeat;  this»  lest  we  should  be, accused,  as  otbcprs. 
have  been  before  us,  of  preaching  up  revolt  and  in^mrection  to 
the  colonies ;   for  if  a  Jamaica  Commpn  Council,  in  its  seal 
against  missionaries,    could   gravely  suspect,   as  literally  hap- 
pened, that  a  minute  of  the  Methodist  conference  in  London, 
w^ich  recognizes  ^^  the  fallen  nature  of  man  and  original  sin,'V 
was  intended  ^^  to  allude  to  the  state  of  bondage  as  it  ejdsts  in  the 
fVest  India  colonies,'  we  should  not  be  surprised  if,  with  equal 
sagacity,  it  were  found  out  that  we,  in  our  zeal  for  Africa,  are 
wishing  to  lay  a  train  of  gunpowder  to  blow  up,  from  end.  to  end, 
the  shores  and  islands  of  America.    We  will,  however,  speak 
our  mind  frankly  on  the  subject ;    we  confess   that  the  slave 
trade  we  detest,  and  slavery  we  doc.  not  much  admire;    yet 
we  as  freely  admit,  that  it  would  not  be  right,  or  wise,  or  politic, 
or  humane ;  in  short,  it  would  be  Quixotism  and  madness  to 
think,'  for  a  moment,  of  rashly  emancipating  all  the  slaves  at 
present  under  the  West  Indian  yoke.     No  judicious  friend  of 
Africa  ever  thought  of  such  a  measure,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

Neither  shall  we  take  up  the  question  whether  any,  and,  if  so, 
what  plan  could  be  devised  and  carried  into  ef&ct  for  such  a  safe 
and  gradual  emancipation,  as  would  be  consistent  with  tb<^  ac- 
quired rights  of  their  holders^  and  prove  a  common  blessing  to 
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all  parties.  We  touch  not  upon  any  points  of  this  nature ;  other-^ ' 
wise  we  could   dilate  with  much  pleasure  upon  the  measures 
adopted  within  tlie  last  few  years  in  several  of  the  Eastern  co- 
lonies (though  we  freely  allow   under   different    circumstances 
from  those  of  the  West  Indies),  for  emancipating  their  slares; 
One   point,   libwever,  we  cannot,  and  wish  not  to  disguise^ 
from  pur  i'eaders,  namely,    that  we  have  not  nerve  to  look' 
forwafcf  to  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  an  institution' 
of  unlimited  or  very  long  duration.      We  think,   also,  that 
the  tendencies  of  modem  society  are  pressing  closely  on  its' 
border.     Law,  reason,  nature,  civilization,  religion,  all  hold  the 
same  doctrine— ^hat  one  man  was  not  born  to  be  the  perpetual' 
slave  of  another;  that  not  even  a  parent  has  any  right  to  doon|( 
his  own  child,  or  a  warrior  his  captive,  to  such  a  condition.  The' 
institutions  of  society,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  colonies^" 
may  indeed  have  introduced  an  innovation  on  this  obvious  die*'  ^ 
tate  of  resasdn;  and,  under  such  unnatural  circumstances,*  it ' 
may  be  ]idj[)olitic  to  subvert  suddenly  what  has  been  so  lon^' 

growing  up  to  maturity.   But,  let  these  matters  be  as  they  may-^'* 
r  the   aostract   truism  we    contend;    and  we  wish  to  see  it'' 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  whoW 
world,  so  that  no  new  species  of  slavery  may  ever  grow  up  ill'' 
future,  and  that  old  ones  may  wear  out  as  soon  as  is  consistent 
with  prudence  and  equity.    In  the  mean  time,  to  ameliorate 
every  wl^ere  the  condition  of  the  existing  slave  population,  and' 
to  cement  it  to  the  governing  party  by  the  ties  of  good-will  and 
rebiprocat  interest,  is  as  mucn  the  sound  policy  as  the  duty  of 
the  master,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  when  least' 
suspected,  the  natural  strength  of  the  two  parties  may  come,  as  . 
in  St.  Domingo,  to  be  awfully  measured,  man  against  man,  in  al 
contest  between  indefeasible  right  and  illegitimate  power. 
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tiectures  on  Architecture,  recently  delivered  at  the  Itasseli,  Sair^  4tid  l&i-- 
sniogfaam  Institistionfe.    By  Jatoes  Eknes,  Esq.  8vo»  12i, 

A  New  Drawing  Book,  in  the  Cha&  Matmei^.  hy  Sam.  Fnot^  iaMitt|ai% 
Twelte  Views  in  tbe  North  of  England.    Atiai  4to^  %U^    [ 

An  Account  of  a  New  Process  in  Painting.    In  Two  Parts,  8vp.  8s. 

Antiquities  of  Ionia.    By  the  Society  of  Dillettantf.  Part  I.  loyal  folio.. 

A  Course  of  LeCtonss  on  Drawing,  Paintings  and  Engraving,  considered  a» 
BfBirdies  of  Elegant  Edacation.  By  W.  MTCfaig;  "vidth  f1at«fs  mni  Wood 
<;!oiSy  8vo.  IBs.  bow^ 

JL  Qtost  Completa  Treatise  on  Oil  PMntiog ;  with,  colooited  IlkatratioBft*.- 

A  Compendious  Treadse  on  the  Theory  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biaoa- 
dreilic  Equations,  and  of  Equations  of  the  higher  Order.  By  the  Bev.  B.  Briage,. 
BD.  W&.  Fallow  of  St*  Petei"*!  College,  Cambridge,  eiro.  6t. 

BIOORAPHY. 

The  History  of  George  Desmond ;  foanded  on  Facta,  that  occamd  in  ihm 
East  Indies,  and  now  pnbfished  as  a  Useful  Caution  to  Young  Men  going  out 
to' that  Countiy.    Smalll  8vo.  85. 

Memoirs  of  tfhe  Celebmted  Persons  doraposmg  llbe  Ki^K^at  Club;  wk& 
FortyMei^t  Portraits  ^omKnefler.    S«)6r-ro5(al,mto.  4Z.  4s. 

Memoirs,  of  tbe  Protector,  Oliver  Grooiwelli  and  bis  Sons  Badiard  aa^ 
Henry ;  illustrated  by  Original  Letters  and  other  Family  Papers.  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.  a  Descendant  of  the  Family.  2  vols.  8vo.  1^  81. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howell.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Howell,  Rector 
of  Ballaugh,  Isle  of  Man.  l^mo.  3s.  Qd, 

DRAMA,  NOVELS,  &C. 

The  Priest ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  price  18«. 

Maurice  Powel ;  an  Historical  Welch  Tale  of  England's  Troubles,  in  S  vols* 
ll2mo.  18s. 

The  Miller's  Maid ;  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Two  Acts.  By  John  Savill  Paucity 
^vo.  2s.  Qd, 

Minstrel  Love ;  from  the  German  of  the  Author  of  Undine.  By  George 
Sonne,  AB.  3  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Scenes  at  Brighton.    By  Innes  Hoole,  Esq.  3  vols.  l?mo.  15s. 

Harley  Raddington.     By  Miss  D.  P.  Campbell.  2  vols.  10s.  6d, 

Faustus,  from  the  German  of  Goethe,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  8vo.  6u 

Tbe  Hall  of  Hellingsley;  a  Tale.  By  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges,  Bart,  g  vols. 
ISmo.  18s.  boards. 


iad^^Nm  Bttki. 
Sir  Andrew  Wylknf  A^IMe.    Bf  iIm  AvAor  nf  die  Annals  of  the  Paijsiu 

Happiness ;  a  Tale  for  the  Gxave  and  the  Gaj*  2  lob*  pMist.Bfo.  I81; 

(EcUpus ;  a  Serious  Musical  Drama,  in  Three  Acts«  written,  selectecU  afd 
compiled  from  the  Translations  from  the  Greek  of  Sophodes^  hy  Drydean  li^ 
CkimeiUet  and  T.  Maorice..  By  J*  S.  Fancit,  Author  of  iJie  Lazar's  Greve^ 
te.  8to.  St. 

js>iieanav. 

The  Greek  Teranaatioasy  ladncRng  the  Dialects  and  INietic  licences,  ^^tAm^ 
iMtically  arranged,  and  grannmticatly  eiplained|  on  the-phm  of  the  listtn  Ter* 
saiaackm.    1^  JofanCkreT,  LLD.  l9mo^ 

Balph  Richards,  the  Bfiser.    By  Jefierys  Taylor,  half-hoqnd,  St.  6d. 

Theliterary  andSdentific  Class  Book,  consisting  ofThree  Hundred  and  Si^tJ^ 
Wire  Reading  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  ScmxiIb  of  both  Sexes.  "Bf  ne 
Sev.  jr»  PlaltB.  Itaio.  5t.  6d»  heood. 

Theodore,  or  the  Crusaders ;  a  Tale  for  Youth.    By  Mrs.  Hofland.  5f . 

Th^  Hand  of  Providence  maatfiMiked  in  a  Faithful  Kaniitive  of  Real  Facts, 
illustrative  of  its  Punishment  of  Vice,  and  Reward  of  Virtue;  interspersed  with 
^genuine  Anecdotes  and  suitable  Reflections,  13mo.  61. 

Rosamond;  a  Se<)uel  to  Early  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edj^wocth.  S  ▼ots. 
}ialf-bound«  5«.       . 

Tales  of  the  Academy,  2  vols,  half^bonnd,  6s. 

Selections  from  Lucmo^  with  a  Latin  Translation  and  English  Notes:  'tm 
which  are  subjoined,  a  My  Uiological  Index  and  a  Lexicon,  adapted  to  the  Wodc* 
<}ompiled  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  John  Walker^  12mo.  Qt.  64. 

Munusqulumjuventoti;  seuPhsdriFabuhe  Vejrsibus  H^mmetiJs  coocinnajtv* 
Kecnon  Spedmina  qusdam  solutse  Orationis  non  tarn  ad  Seosum  Fabulanfos 
tiperiendum,  quern  ad  rtsulas  Linguae  I^adMB  .illostrandas  accoBunodatsB* 
Auctore  Dan.  rrencb.  8s.  ooarda. 

Lucretius  de  Rerom  Nature,  ex  Editioise  Gilbert!  Wakefield,  ABL'4f .  txAvds* 

Plinii  Epistols  et  Panegydcus,  «^  Edit.  LongoUi  et  SchteflFeri.  ^  6d.  boaids. 

BISTOaT. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  illustrated  %J 
^toftemy^  Map  of  Erin,  corieeled  by  the  Aid  of  Barbaric  Histoi^.  By  Thos* 
Wood,  MA.  avo.  IO1.M. 

An  Essay  on  the  Stuify  of  Modern  Histtwy.    By  James  Shergold  Boone* 

A  History  of  Brazil,  comprising  its  Geography,  Commerce,  Coloaiaaties^ 
Jbboriginal  lohabitaots, -te.  By  JaMwa  Henderson,  4to.  with  Plates  and 
M^s.  3/.  13«.  6d.  ^ 

^e  History  of  Christ's  Hospital,  from  its  Foundation  by  Edward  the  VL 
•«wtth  Memobs  of  the  emtoem  Men  edacated  there.  By  J.  L.  Wilson,  tif* 
.boards.  ' 

•  History  of  Madeira;  with  Twenty-seven  coloured  Engravings  of  "die  Giis* 
4Dms,  Manners,  and  Occupations  of  the- Inhabitants.    Imp.  8vo.  1^/.  St. 

Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  India,  during  the  Msih* 
^ta  War  of  ISIT,  1818, 1819.  By  lieot.  Colonel  Blacker.  4to.  with  a  sepa* 
fate  roU^d  Miq^>and  Plansv  4/.  14s.  6d.  boaitb. 

LAW, 

.ALflfttflriMBthe  J&ioliision  of  Attomeys.from.the  Inner  Temple  HalU-aB* 
dressed  to  the  Ri^t  Hon.  George  Canning.    By  Alfred  Ctifford. 

HanoQok  on  the  Law  of  Pestilence,  avo.  8f. 

Pleadiqasan  Eaoity,  Waatrative  of  JiordBedesdale's  Treatise,  on  the  Pleajl^ 
jsgs  in  Sttito  in  the  Comt  of  Ohanceiy  hgr  English  BiU^  By  J.  W.  WiUh, 
^£m|.  Pact  XL  nsfd  &«>»  U9. 
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MSOICINC,  SUftGEmTy  AVD  niTSIOlOOT*'. 

'  A  System  of  Pathological  and  Opeftiti?e  Sargery,  fqanded  on  Anatomy. 
Illusjtrated  with  Drawings  of  Diseased  Structore  and  Plans  of  Operation.  By 
Robert  Allan,  PRS.  and  FAS£.    Fellow  of  the. Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 

*  Edinburgh,  London,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II.  price  If  i.  6d. 

The  Parent's  Medical  and  Surgical  Assistant;  intended  for  the  Use  of 
<  Heads  of  Families,  Parochial  Clergymen,  &c.  with  fiimifiar  and  popular  Di- 
rections for  the  ^Management  of  Suddki  Illnesses,  Accidents,  &c.    By  Thos. 
Ayre  Bromh^ad,  MB.  Chn&t  College,  Cambridge.  12i|io.  48. 

The  Physician's  Guide.    By  Adam  Dods,  MD.  8vo.  10s.  6a. 

Medico-Chirorgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
ik)ciety  of  Loudon.  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  8vo.  Plates,  9t. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion,  with  Observations  on  Hypochon- 
f,  driasis  and  Hysteria.    By  James  W. 

The  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of  the  various  Species  of  Palsy.    By  Jobo 
Cooke,  MD.  FRS.  8vo.  6f. 

^'  MISCELLAKBOUS. 

Observations  upon  the  Calumnies  and  Misrepresentations  in  Lady  Moi^n's 
Italy,  respecting  the  British  Transactions  in  that  Country,  1814-15.  Is.  6d. 

Letter  to  the  Reviewers  of  Italy,  including  an  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled, 
**  Observations  upon  the  Calumnies  aud  Misrepresentations  in  Lady  Morgan's 
Italy."    By  Lady  Morgan.  2«. 
'      llie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gas-Lighting ;  in  which  is  exhibited  an  Histo- 
Tical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science,  and  the  Theories  of  Lights 
Combustion,  and  Formation  of  Coal,  with  Descriptions  of  the  most  approved 
Apparatus,  &c.    By  T.  S.  Peckston,  of  the  Chartered  Gas-Light  aud  Coke 
"  Company's  Establishment.  8vo.  with  Fourteen  Engravings,  price  1/.  1$.  boards. 
Star  1  ables  for  the  Year  iftss ;  for  the  more  readily  ascertaining  the  Lati- 
tude and  Longitude  at  Sea,  during  the  Night :  with  an  Appendix,  ofthe  Equa- 
'  tion  of  Time,  and  the  Sun's  Declination,  for  1822 ;  also  a  Description  of  a 

*  Temporary  Rudder,  that  might  be  made  in  a  few  Hours,  and  applied  to 'any 
Vessel,  with  a  Plate.  By  Thos.  Lynn,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
royal  8vo.  10». 

The  Wits  Red  Book,  or  Calendar  of  Gaiety,  for  1822 :  being  a  Collection 
of  Original  Anecdotes,  Facetis,  Epigrams,  and  Humourous  Pieces  and  Tales  in 
.  Verse,  &c.    By  Ross  Ross,  FFD,  royal  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions  and  on  other  Sub* 
Jects,  8s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Primary  Argument  ofthe  Iliad.  By  Granville  Peon^ 
Esq.  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

Kaieidakousticon ;  Amusement  for  Piano-Forte  Players,  by  Means  of  which 
^  Per^ps  wholly  unacquainted  with  M|isical  Composition,  may  easily  compose 
.  and  execute  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Millions  of  Waltzes.  By 
,  P.  Kahlau,  I2s. 

Kalogynomia;  or,  the  Laws  of  Female  Beauty.  By  T.Bellf  MD.],8vo.  95 
Plates.  1/.  Is. 

A  Cockney's  Shooting  Season  iDSu£rolk;oontaining  the  remarkable  Ad  ventures 
^  that  actually  occurred  to  a  young  Cit  on  a  Visit  to  his  Friends  in  that  County. 
Imp.  4to.  Six  coloured  engravings,  by  Aiken.  \L  Is. 

The  Authentic  and  Intelligible  Alrhanack;  or.  Annual  Abstract  of  Celescial 
Lore;  calculated  for  the  year  1822.    From  the  Manuscript  of  Sir  Willon  Lilly 
^  Brachm,  KTR.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Universal  Guager  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General  Spirit 
Calculator:  being  a  Practical  System  of  Guaging  by  Pen,  Sliding Rules^ Tables, 
Callipera,  and  Logarithms^  according  to  the  Measure  hitherto  legally  adopted  in 
the  British  Dominions,  aud  also  according  to  the  new  imperial  Gallon^  ns  ra* 
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commended  hj  a  Select  Cnmimttee  of  Parliament,  and  containiiig  upwards  of 

,  Forty  Thousand  Original  Calculations  in  Guaging  Spirits.   By  Wm.  Gutteridge. 

iSmo.  hall^bound,  iOt.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Cattle  Medicine ;  or.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Dis- 

'  orders  of  Cattle,  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  except  the  Horse.    With  u  Seriea 

of  Essays  on  the  Structui^e,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  Horned  Cattle  ond  Sheep, 

as  communicated  tir  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society.    JBy  James  White, 

Veterinary  Surgeon;  being  a  Fourth  Volume  of  his  Veti^rinary  jded^cine.  12mo« 

5s.  boards.  i  ^ 

Letter  to  the  Rev,  W.  L.  Bowles,  in  reply  to  his  Letter  to  T.  Campbell,  £sq« 
and  to  his  iiwo  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  &c.    By  M.  M'Dermot. 

NATDBAL  BISTORY.  i 

Saxifragearum  Bnumeratio:  bein^  a  complete  Account  of  all  tfie  known 

^  Genera  and  Species  of  that  Order  of  Plants.    To  which  is  adjoined,  a  Revision 

'  of  Succulent  Plants,  containing  a  great  many  new  ones ;  and  a  new  Arrangement 

of  310  Species  of  the  beautiful  Genus  Mesembryanthemum.  By  A.  H.  Haworth^ 

FLS.  &c.  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

A  Natural  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  according  to  their  mutual 
'  Relations  as  pointed  out  by  Jussieu,  De  CandoIIe,  Brown,  and  other  scientific 
Botanists;  including  the  Plants  cultivated  for  Use,  their  Characters,  Differences^ 
&c.;  with  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  Terms  of  Botany  are'  illustrated  by 
Figures.  By  S.  F.  Gray,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  &;c.;  in  two  large  vols.  8vo.  with 
21  Plates.  Ql.Qs. 

Illustrations  of  the  Linnacan  Genera  of  Insects.     By  W.  Wood,  FLS.  &c. 
Two  vols,  royal  1 8mo.  1  /.  10s. 

Hooker's  Botanical  Illustrations.    Part  I.    Oblong  4to.   6«.  plain ;  10s.  6d. 

coloured.  ■        .    <     .     -. 

A  Treatise  on  Bulbous  Roots;  containing  a  Botanical  Arrangement  and 
'  Description  of  the  Plants  heretofore  included  under  the  G.enera  Amaryllis, 
'  Cyrtanthus,  Criiiium,  and  Pancratium ;  with  general  Observations  and  Directions 

for  their  Cultivation.  Illustrated  with  coloured  Plates.   By  the  Hon.  and  Rev, 

Wm.  Herbert.  5«. 

POCTBY   AND  POETICAL  CRITICISM. 

Poetical  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Pope.    By  C.  Lloyd,  l^mo.  3s. 

The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Clare,  the  Northampton-* 

•  shire  Peasant.   Two  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  with  a  fine  Portrait.  18s.  boards. 

The  Croisade;  or,  the  Palmer's  Pilgrimage.     By  Charles  Kerr,  Esq.  8vo. 
10s.  6d, 
Sir  Heraud  of  Arden.     A  Tale.    8vo.  ds. 
The  Coronation :  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 
*The  Principles  of  English  Poetry  Familiarized:  illustrated  by  numerous 

*  Examples  from  Ancieiit  and  Modem  Poets,  including  the  Rules  necessary  for 
the  Construction  of  English  Verse  and  the  different  Species  of  Poetry.  By  Cecil 
Hartley,  MA.  18mo.  4s. 

Giuseppino:  an  Occidental  Story.  8vo.  sewed. 
The  Fall  of  the  Angels.     By  J.  W.  Polidori,  MD.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
The  Country  Minister;  in  Four  Cantos;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  Brettell.    Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

POLITICS   AND    POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Remarks  on  the  Plans  of  Finance  lately  promulgated  by  the  Honourable 
.  Court  of  Directors,  and  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  India.  .  By  Henry  St. 
.  George  Tucker,  Esq.  3s.  6c{. 

Reasons  for  Opposition  to  the.Princi[des  and  Measures  of  tlie  Present  Admi- 
nistration. 8vo.  2s.  6(2. 
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The  Yom^  Sooth,  Countn  Weaver;  or,  a  JourMMr  toQhsffmi  «.Tale&r 
ihe  Radicals.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  Ruthwell.  ISmo.  St» 

A  Few  Doubts  as  to  Omnions  entertained  on  the  Sabjects  of  PofnTation  aad 
Political  Economy.    By  r.  Baveastooe,  1^.  8vo.  15«« 

tUbidenta  and  Non-besidents;  an  Essay  on  the  Elective  Franchisey  mlfk 
reference  to  the  ori^nal  and  commoD  Law-right  in  Residents.  4U.  6d» 

Elemeotsof  Political  Ecooomy.  By  Jttmes  Mill^  Esq.  Author  of  the  Histoij 
of  Briti^  India.  8vo»  9s. 

THEOLOGY.  > 

A  Semon,  occasioiMd  by  the  King*s  Viut  to  Irebod.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bethenik, 
-ofBoblin. 

The  Resurrectioo  of  Lazarus*  in  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter 
oTSt.  John ;  from  the  French  of  Beaasohre;  By  the  Rev.  H.  Cotes.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Scripture  An^quitios;  or»  a  Compendioos  Summary  of  the  Religious  Inatita* 
tUHiSy  Customs^  and  Manners  of  the  Hebrew  Nation:  compiled  from  the  roo^t 
authentic  Sources,  and  desig^d  as  an  introductory  Help  for  the  beUer  Undeip- 
standing  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Jo^es.  ISnao.  5jl 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  IJerby .  By  Samuel 
Butler,  DD.  FAS.  &c.  4tQ^  SU.  sewed. 

•  The  Chriatiap.  Wat  oh  Kan ;  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  A«r. 
Thomas  Best,  Minnttr  of  Cradley  Cha^,  Worcester.  By  John  Cavnood, 
AM.  If.  6d. 

Practical  Lectures  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Part  1 ;  comprising  the  fiiat 
six  Chapters.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Rogers  Pitman,  AM.  8vo.  13s. 

A  Plea  for  tlie  Nazarenes;  in  a  Letter  to  the  British  Reviewer.  By  Servetos. 
8vo.  6s.  sewed. 

Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature^  eahibiting  a  View  of  theJEIistory  and  Fate 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Century  ^including 
Biographical  Notices  of  Translators  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By 
the  Rev  James  Townley,  Author  of  Biblical  Anecdotes.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  ^bfc. 

Lectiiffes  on  the.  Book  of  Ecclesiastf  s.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  DD,  of  Glasgpv. 
9  vols.  8vo.  18i.  boards. 

VOTAGES,  TRAVELS,  AKD  TOPOGRAPnY. 

An  Historical  Guide  to  Andent-and  Modern  DuMtn.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wrieht.  •  Illuatrated  with  IT  elegant  Views,  after  Drawings  made  expmefy  for 
the  Work,  by  G .  Petrie^  Esqi  and  a  new  and  accusaite  Pkm  of  the  City.  Royal 
18mo.  lOf.  6(L    A  few  Copies  are  printed  in  8vo»  with  Pfoois  on  India  PofMir* 

The  Tour  of  Africa:  containing  a  concise  Account  of  all  the  Countries  iatl^at 
Quarter  of  the  Globe  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  with  the  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,,  selected  from  the  best  Authors,,  and  arraqgod  by 
Catberiue  Huttoo.  8«o.  VoLiii.  12s.  boards,  with  a  Map. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring's  Straits^  for  ti«(  pur- 
pose of  6Mdiug  out  a  Nocth^East  Passage^  in  tbu  ahip  Rurick..  By  Otto  Vwn 
Kotzeboe.    Three  vols.  8vo.    Numerous  Plates  and  Mapa. ^2.^61.. boarda^  . 

Travels  in  Palestine;  throagh  the  Counlnee'  ef  Raehan  aad  Gileacl,£aat  of 
the  Jordan ;  including  m  Visit  to  the  Cities  of  Gevata  and  Geamluy  is  die  Deca- 
•otis.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calntta, 
ecc.  4to.  3/.  13s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Voyage  to  Africa,  including  a  particular  Narrative  of  an  Embassy  tcTone  of 
the  Interior  Kingdoms  in  1820.  By  Win.  Button,  late  Acting  Consul  for 
Ashantee ;  with  Maps  and  Pktes*  8vo.  18i.  boards. 
]  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  Domestic,  l«ocal,  and  Cfawpocteristic;:  with  prac- 
tidift  Details  for  the  Information  of  Emigrants  of  every  ClatSy  ami  8oma.MDtfl- 
•laeiions.^  tlia  Unicedr  Stslet  etf*  America.  By  John  Homiiou.  Jies.  8v«h 
10$.  6d.  .    .  .  u 
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v^s  io,  n8^-8la*etra4e  m,  179, 491, 
&c— extraofduRiry  perils  attaa^ing 
as  cxpedtlion  in,  180»-?an4»as  ad- 
iieiitiireniny  I8I-- <aco«aii(of  the  Ma- 
ig^MMitt,  »  velif^iw  aest  al  Tripoli, 
184"  .torHwranit  piMiiJiWfalf  asad  at 
Tripali,  18&-<-MaaiMrB  df  Ihe  Bar- 
iMry  BetfoMaa,  l85-.4tockaa,  188— 
Oalrklie9»  189— emrllj  towards  a 
sla^e,  189-Hdreadfal  wiiid»  ki  the 
desert,  190— lfaraMNik»190-^€ftravan 
ifriCh  slaves,  191— conxseaf  tbcNi|^er, 
t98— ]lMirnmi,i98— Xiiiiib«eUH>,lSl3. 
iid/Wca,  eaa  jwver  become  civilized 
while  Banipeaa  cokntes  trafte  in 
slaiFCs,  432L 

jifmanlmiilutiiMy  RepoHsof  the  Direc* 
iwsof  the,  480^itt  cffisvU  to  abotrsh 
*e  slave  trade,  4S8— 4ts  axaciicace, 
489'«-ito  .opiakMi  relative  to  the  Co* 
JoBlal  RegislratioB  Laws,  477. 

j^fHeamTrmielUnt  Ritchie,  179, 194— . 

I^edyard,  181 aoogfaCan,  161 

Furic,  18£— floraefflaiiy  ia&-4toent. 
^en,  I8Sir 

'^immiogy,  belween  the  Natmal  and.  Mo- 
sal  W4irld,  34&-<»betwceR  iiatural 
and  Revealed  Religion*  S48->refard- 

'     in^  the  aitrihvles  of  God,  348*— not 

«•■  to  he  coDfoonded  with  resesdDlaiice^ 

-  ^849. 

^JimknmbmisttUy  dangerous  tendency  of, 
154. 
jfpoetOypte,  (The)  the  most  camplefie  of 
the  iBBptral  wrilhigs,  a9<^— the  Se- 
von  Seals,  and  .ttielr'aUasta«y  807 — 
the  laofiiage  hieroglyphic,  889— 
aitterprctatlan  of  tit  Apeiialgrptic 
Beast,  400^-Hem  enOtlem  .af  the  fii«r 
great  Mooarchkni,  408— Use  lea  lung, 
dams  of  the  •  Bonnn  Rapire,  405— 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  406,  te.— 
•prediclion  of  Ihe  dismemberment  of 
Ae  eastern  Roman  empire,  411 — 
-supfemacy  oftlieAiC8ceapower,4l2 
-^-^SaraceDs  and  Turks  predicted  by 
fianiel,  413  eise  of  Mahametaaism, 
^»-*itB  apNBd^  49»^lhe  Jtrti  ^at. 


.  dSO-Hdia  MMd,488r-<HPfniafaa^llaf- 
hoaelaoism  being  predicted. ia  Scrip-' 
ture,  423-^Mabomet*s  name  the  mm* 
her  of  Ihe  beast,  4S4— third  «ia|,  4S6 
— 'foarth  ditto,  487— epeeb|Df  iheMil* 
lenoium,  4S8— tonjcctufed  fsosa  pro* 
phecy,  4S8— the  stikte  of  tbaMilin* 
Bium,489« 

JpoHaief  coi^ectured  by  Wianghmnto 
mean  the  number  of  the  beast  la  JDe* 
vciation,  465.  ^^ 

Ararat^  Moooi,  8Di. 

jhttarm.  BortoHt^  74. 

.^duAnaaaMT  the  MkmB,  9{Ki«-HBiierliB  of 
the  work,  203— abovnds)  in  anecdote 
and  observation,  814— contains  in- 
tesestkig  informatioa  oo  the  atttteaf 
Religion,  1^1§. 

Jiaajitefs  of  tils  iSlpmmsr,  99^. 

y^agptfaa,  howadasinistefed  in  theCheek 
Ghnreh,  88«*-Oc8altaihi'&  Discourse 
on,  9& 

Mannets^  fitttittflJoa  of,  £81. 

Bemmy,  Afvieao  ideas  of,  18T. 

Bsatiadk  (Lord  W.),  calmanialpd  by 
Lady  MaiigBV,990— his  proclamatioa 
to  Ihe  italians,  898-i*Bsed  no  petfidy 
towards  C^aoa,  S96. 

JHMe  Bkjpmeg,  by  Jtfrs.  More,  182 — 
tM»  object,  108 — extracts!  Isaiah^ 
104— History  of  the  Three  Children, 
lOS-i-dlfllcuIty  »f  attempting  swbjects 
from  the  New  Ttest.  lOT— theefieacy 
of  Faith  on  a  Death  bed,  108. 

m$kof  0/  Si,  Xhwitti  rhuHeatiim  o/ 
i  John^  V.  7,  from  the  oftjectiWBs  of 
Orieshach,  SUft-Hlecistveaem  of  the 

•  work,  288 — ^his  jnodenaron  andilrm-i. 
nam  hi  the  coatrover9y,227i— exposes 
the  anfaif  nefs  of  these  who  eav4l  at 
'  the  passage^  83^c«*ncl«Hfeness  of  his 
argamdpits,  and  his  valuable  tervicf 
to  the  cause  of  Religion,  3^. 

JSsdMs  dried  in  td«  Sun  do  not  pwlKfy^ 
189. 

SoUUm  RooXr,  117— e«tvacTt  from,  H8» 

Btgh,  vimted  4>r  Cosma  If i,  19i.       ^ 

Browne^  the  TiaaaMeri  arapdf<r'of,'809. 
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<'  BarJUUvtA,  kh  opioaMis  w  to  tlic  Slave 
Trade,  179. 
'Bwnttt^  his  iniiiioations  agsiniiC  Ardi- 

—  bishop  Sancrofl,  160. 

>JMIsr,  Bp.  his  reasboitog  cm  Fatalism, 
SS8--tlie  source  of  argumeol  adopt- 
ed In  his  Aoalogy,  348. 

<4SilMijr,  his  opialoo  as  to  the  mtschiers 

-  >'  arising  froa  too  many  scUims  in  re- 

ligion, 50. 
^<<{;sinilto,  description  tit  a  Mansion  at, 

870. 
•>€Salo<N,  bis  lypinlon'as  toao  established 

Gharch,  4^-^is  doctrine  of  Predes* 
•     tinatioo,  Sfi9. 
-'CMhhtttm,  bad  practical  eflfecfs  of,  334 

—  -Hoore  daogeroM  than  Fatalism,  334 
w    *4  frightful- error,  3M. 
^^doMeomt,  description  of,  30?-k-»ubter. 
^     lam^u^  passage;    303 — avalanches, 

^OkronibUgy,  predictive,  the  meaning  of 

tlfe  term  timit  \o;  40& 
•Church  ef  England^  peculiar  doctrine 
'   of,  'S20->«dheTeuce  to  enforced,  322 

^'  -  -^he  17th  Article  not  CaWinisi'iC, 

-  .  367. 

^  Church  £«fafr{t«*m«nf,-*Wilks*  Essay  on  i 
the  necemity  of,  42 — not  ivcll  under- 
stood, 42->'how  defined  by  Paley, 
45 — its'law  fulness,  45«-^Feligious  ex- 
pediency of,  47 -eanctioned  by  Scrip- 
lure,  47 — necessity  of,  47 — its  influ- 
ence over  even  those  who  dissent 
from  it,  48 — the  only  method  of  se- 
curing a  national  ministry,  49— testi- 

"•  mony  of  experience  in  favour  of,  49 
^^mportance  of  a  Liturgy,  in  order 
to  maintain  public  tvorsbip,  49-^ihe 
establishment  of  a  national  religion 
not  opposed  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, 50-Hhe  inconsistency  of  those 
who  do  so,  5i*-how  a  zealous  spirit 
is  to  be  excited  among  the  members 
of  the  establishment,  52— on  the  right 
use  of  patronage,  53 — when  abused, 
54^danger  to  the  Church  itself  from 
the  misemployment  of  patronage,  55 
'—advantages  of  bui Iding  new  Church- 
es, 56— Patrons,  57 — influence  of 
Bishops  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion,  58— also  of  the  Clergy,  59 

'  —the  establishment  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, 00 — ^importance  of  una- 
nimity among  the  Clergy,  61 — con- 
duct of  Bishops,  62— Clerical  Asso- 

V     ciations,  63— general  commendation 

of  the  work,  64. 
ChuTjch  Fatrtnag9^  53— the  respoosibi- 
Jiiy  attached  to  it,  55. 


^CJftarcAes,  the  baitding  new  ones  recom- 
mended, 56. 

Clarke^  Dr.  Adam,  his  edition  of  Rby-» 

-   mer's  Feedti-a,  13?. 

CUunc  FFnters,  their  imparities  nsore 
pardonable  and  less  studied,  than 
thttse  of  modern  authors,  247. 

Chytitn^  Rev.  G.  protests  against  dis« 
loyalty  in  Teachers  of  Religion,  387. 

Clergy  RutHan,  93— their  immnnities» 
100. 

Codex  M&nifortianu$,  220 — probably  of 
the  13th  century,  235. 

CbM,  intense,  produces  elfects  similar 

'  to  those  of  intoxication,  71— in- 
creases  sound,  71 — lemon-jnice  and 
vineg'ir  frozen  by  it,  73— cause* 
sound  to  be  heard  at  an  extraordi- 
nary  distance,  74 — water  frosea  by 
a  frost-bitten  band  being  immersed 
in  Ir,  75— vapour  and  breath  frozen 
so  as  to  coat  the  side  of  a  ship,  75. 
'  CottUr,  Sir  G.  his  statement  respecting 
the  slave  trade,  440. 

CbnsaVnce,  its  inefiicacy  in  deterring 
men  from  wrong  actions,  57. 

Copleeione^  Dr.  Enquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trines of  Necessity  and  Predest {na- 
tion, 331 — replies  satisfactorily  fo 
the  dang;erous  doctrines  of  Fatalism, 
332— parallelism  between  Fatalism 
and  Calvinism,  334 — these  theories 
not  always  practically  followed  up 
by  those  who  profess  them,  335—- 
fallacies  in  metaphysical  discussions, 
336- necessity,  338— providence  and 
free-will,  339 — the  apparent  incon- 
gruity between  them  no  proof  against 
them,  340 — man's  probation  both 
temporal  and  religious,  34^i — vain 
enquiries  to  be  rejected,  344— ana- 
logy between  moral  and  religious  dif- 
ficulties, 345 — the  attributes  of  God 
to  be  understood  in  an  analogical 
tense,  347— difference  between  ana- 
logy and  resemblance,  349 — yet  the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter* 
351— error  of  Calvinism,  352— piety 
of  the  writer,  353— extracts  from  his 
last  discourse,  354,  &c. — his  opinions 
as  to  the  17th  article,  359— the  parti- 
cular excellence  of  his  work,  361. 

Cotmo  ItLf  Travels  of,  330— the  book 
not  so  intercbting  as  the  subject  pro- 
mises, 390 — the  reason  of  this,  SSI- 
interesting  period  of  these  travels, 
"  382— character  of  Cosmo,  383— hit 
visit  to  Wilton,  385— his  remarks  OD 
"  dancing,  388— on  hunting,  389— oa 
English  ladies,  389— visit  to  Boyle, 

:  391- to  Col.  Nevil,  39ft-^toaehing 
for  King's  Evil,  393— religions  sects. 
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. ,.  994-^what  kind  of  merit  the  wp^k 

possesses,  395. 
,.  Cotton^  Sir  I^hert,  nempir  of,  1J21.   . 
•  Crafifner,  his  Necessary  jioqirii^^y  858 — 
^<    irejeicls€aU|n'ji  oifer^  8ii8l)  .>      , 

.,.  .  dao£iog  a  favourite  diversioa  of  Eng- 
lishwomen, 388. 
Darmsiadt^  conrirdioner  a|,808«     . 
Jhitifj  inadequacy  of  the  terms  employed 

.     taei press  thaauribotfis  of,  348. 
Detmond^  George,   History   of,  362— 

V    cpmmeneeraent  of  the  narrati¥e,364— 
appointed  a  Bengal  writer,  366— ar- 

I,     rives  at  Calcutta,  369— his  acquaint- 

X     ance,    37 1  ^^lissipaiion,    373— mar- 
riage, 377—- his  wife  poisoned,  379. 

:]h$nJH%skiy  Four  Kossiarf  Discourses*  78 
— remarks  on,  95 — extract  from  that 

«>  on  baptism,  96 — his  opinion  011  faith 
and  good  works,  97 — his  discourse  on 

-  the  characters  for  whom  Christ  prays, 
98 — still  continues  to  preach,  100. 

J}ev9Uony  how  its  spirit  may  be  main- 
tained in  the  Established  Church,  52. 

Diocletian f  his  massacres  of  the  Chris- 
.  tians  exaggerated,  210. 

,JDfMefi/er«,  causes  of  their  secession  from 

the  Church,  43. 
JDomenichinit^  his  communion  of  St.  Je- 

.  rome,  rescued  from  destruction  by 
Poussin,Sl. 

Domesday  Book fUCco^t  of,  1 13 — method 
in.  which  the  survey  it  records  was 
made,  114 — its  utility,  115— authority 
.in  decision  of  appeals,  1 1 6-<^ccoaot 
of  the  original  MS,  U 6— former  pub- 
lications of,  117.  ^ 

Don  JuaUf  Cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.  245 
^i^pernicious  tendency  of  the  work, 

-.  .245— 'its  beauties  no  apology  for  pro- 
fligacy, .84& — oiTeosive  not  only  to 
Christian,  but  to  Heathen  morality, 
847 — wit  seldom,  scrupulous,  249— 
opening  of  the  third  canto  grossly  in- 
decent, 249— impossible  now  for  the 
author  to  render  this  production  moral , 
850— his   sensuality   becomif^g  mono- 

1'  toqous  and  dull,  250 — some  passages 

.  indicative  of  better  feeling  intersper- 
sed, 251— the  author's  incessant  sneer- 
ing at  all  moral  institutions  and 
duties  more  mischievous  than  his  in- 
decency, 253 — frequently  counteracts 
his  own  pathos,  256— ^fth  canto  In* 

•..-  ferior  to  the  others,  260 — the  author's 

(    professions  of  devotion  futile,  261. 

jyOifly,  (Dr.)  bU  life  of  Archbishop  San- 
crojft,  145— sources  of  his  materials, 

;,   i45--elucidates  many  historical  and 


.j    poli^cal  ppiBtft^  146-p^QaMnMd«ttoii 

ofhis  work,  178. 

IMh9t  (M«,),diiiBtrtatJQD  od  the  Ideo- 

tity  of  the  Niger  iwd  JiMe,:  liS.^ 

practical  utility,  of.  his  bypotheiis,. 

801,  .    ,    .     

East  Indiesj  the  resort  of  the  higher 
.  classes  of  emigrants,  363—less  demo- 
jKiUsittg  than  lormariy,  364— charac- 
ters in,  371. 

,  .^nkurgh  Mewiewf  atserta  that  painting 
flourishes  most  in  slavish  countries,  37. 

,^ JSditccUton,    universal,   not  a  positive 

^  good,  8— danger  of  imparting  in- 
struction that  cannot  be  usefully  em> 
ployed,  8 — the  particular  kind  of  in- 
formation needed  by  the  poor,  3-v  ' 
those  who  advocate  an  equal  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  do  not  regard  the  due 
subordination  of  soclel^,4 — ^religion* 
edncation  the  most  important  to  the 
poor,  5 — ^general  literary  Instruction 
for  them  a  mere  cbimf^ra,  6— hiMv 
religious  knowledge  ougtit  to  be 
taught,  7 — the  equalization  of  leam- 
ing  dangerous  to  society,  8— a  gene- 
ral diflTosion  of  secular  learning  among 
the  lower  classes  hazardous,^ 9-— edu- 
cation of  the  higher  orders  must  be 
more  moral  and  religious,  II — Sun- 
day schqolsi  12 — a  neutral  system 
with  regard  to  religion,  futile,  15 — 
Sunday  schools  in  Ireland,  16 — rapid 
improvement  of  the  pupils  in  Sunday 
schools,  17 — bints  to  the  committees 
of  sucli  institutions,  18-^onations  of 
books,  &c«  19 — qualifications  neces- 
sary in  the  teacher**,  20 — Lancasterias 
system  disapproved  of  for  Sunday 
schools,  22 — employment  of  monitors 
as  used  in  that  system,  23— the  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  pupils  to  be  at- 
tea^ied  to,  24 — rewards  and  punish^ 
ments  in  schools,  25 — mischievous 
effects  of  eipployiug  tlie  principle  of 
shame,26 — and  public  e:ihibitions,  87. 
EtEdrisi,  hi  is  hypothesis  respecting  the 
conrse  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
201. 
Elborus,  finely  described  by  ^schylus, 

303. 
£//tf,  (Mr.),  his  introduction  to  the  in-^ 
dezes  to  the  Domesday  Book,  117. 

.Emulationi  dangerous  when  employed 

^,    as  a  powerful  agent  in  education,  27. 
England,  its  conduct  towards  Italy  jus- 

.     tified,292. 

.episcopal  characitTf  .h\g)t  standard  of, 

59. 
Erudition,  fpecolative,  808. 
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mMkt  tviH^  OT.i'CJLttatt  ftmm  Mh 
-  aitski  Mi,  •'7. 
Jhiifcgb  (MK),  ciilpr  sf  itie  Dbnoiday 

Book, I IT. 
FaiaHtm,  3Sl*-daiigeroii9  tendency  or^ 
\.  SW^ostilo  to  monilitjr,  SO  <om»' 
.  ^parlMNi  belwo—  It  luid  CftMafgn, 

JKm  Aris^  not  nniformlf  pronMled  by 
^poKticai  f ftediui,  fP— onww  «f  Mir 
•  AMrMiins  -la  Oreeee,  4»  m^j  they 
Aave  not  fto«rlAe4  in  6reftt  Brifkiin, 
*  41 — s«fleien»  data  w— tcfl  for  a  che- 
ery retpceCf  n^i  4i; 

'  iNa06  VmiKp  4Cr  I  • 

kblo 


>   t««4   tiicfr  trcactefy  lowardt 
Ikriy,  Ml. 


r,  'fter.  H.  I  An  Expotitioa  on 
«he  Booit  of  B«felation,  990. 

r,  a  foreran  -tyranny  established 
by  tbe-  Frencb,  tM-^no  pro- 
nade-bytbo-  Isi^lMk  to  reetorc 
lbo'ot#lle|foM9c,  996-'-«endi  to  ne- 
ignlkrte  wkli  tile  aHici,  295*«4lr  an- 
afttatioa  to  flarMiia  a  beneficial 
BMisare,  995. 

0m'giam^  liwnaie iveutm  ^  the,  904. 

gwinffliiy,  its  iHaraliire  not  aj^preetated 
ki  Eoglandy   904— translations  from 

••4SoTCnaB  writcn,  10»  fioMHcr  and 
C^ctke,  806-  o»nrt»»hiaer  at  Darm- 
•kidt,  908— .petty  conrls  ra  the  RMne, 
BOO  couititatUm  of  Wkrtembvi^b, 
mi^^-a  laMe  d^Mite;2i1 — s<reond«rBte 
"Capitids,  91 1— their  character,  919— 
TbeiBSre,  919  — German  audiences, 
WS^^ilTefrhee  between  German  and 
Freaeb-t^onen^  9i4>--iBanoers,9f  5— 
oliMr  of  -the  UaWenities,  914^— Sun- 
•day  aaiosements,  !?17. 

iCtt*sn'<i  remarits  on  a  dispatcd  pa98n|;e 

'  ki  St.  fobn,  991. 
v4MkdiMltf^  «  ObserratioBS  sar  ta  Traite 
des  Hoi rs,'  &e.  431 — his  account  of 
ttm  craehies  exercised  against  Ae 
nej^roes,  438. 

dNeMe,  kfsnfeerifs  attd  defects,  909.    - 

GftOam,  Mrs.,  tdl^of  BNissiir,99^ber 
anMdsnrtipon  Ins  picture  or  fne  cns 
kife,  99  ■teftttartoB  of  her  opkiion 
•S'  SO-  twt  bene  II  uial  finoenee  of  iPoe> 
dom  on  the  Fine  Arts,  9T. 

wrwMs,  •cause  at  tke  Fine  Arts  flonriiAi 
Inn;  there,  40. 

^r^kB,  little  kaoivfed^  «f  Jbelr  anm- 


to^k^pAme§  tea  AcirkftlarU 
995. 
Gndt  Ckwdk  as 
felallv«  Ut^  7»i-ttff 
trlnes,  9»AMhaft«f  tka  Trkiity^swejc- 
plained  by  9troudna,  SOu^oanoary 
of  111  tedl$l#,  atttuidblR  UnFlatWHy 

*^^m  WwBFJWpCCn09VcmK  Tm^ 

Latin  ank  Frotesiant  Ghufisktt,' 
adi^Rs,  Us  a  cartala  eateirt^ 
'  iNicatroa  of  SaikCB,  84  ■  aait  tka 
of  pkkltfar,  94— ks  dhMtfkie  af 
domi^oB,  99L.Afhi*Mariry  of  €MI  tiat 
bliadly  atdulgent,86  sakratian,  how- 
to  1»eoi»takied.  87-^oetrf ike  af  par* 
aatory  i  ejected,  oo'  ■  oacrauicnts*  ocs 


ptafie.  91 — the  fitni|gr  ^f«* 
rkir  to  that  or  oui^  ovra  Charcli^'99K>- 
ordeiaof  the  dcrgy,  99»«klack  and 
white  elersy,  9l^Platok*h  treatise^ 

<  95  PtsiiiUEJkl's  diseoacses,  95— ex? 
tsacis  from,  96— ceoaoeiy  of  tke  fta*' 
■km  CakMPcl^  191— its  tolcratloa,  101. 

6rsairflb»  Lord,  his  sentknentsas  ta  tfce 
dangerous  doctrines  prmaii%afiBd  by 
the  public  press,  10. 

GHesftadI,  date  assigaed  by  Mm  to  the 
cades  tfontfbrtianus,  910. 


far  4»niatitng  Svmdmf  fkhooki  ^^^ 

l-^merits  of  the  work,  i& 
maimiamB  oaiitd4llaeafiaa*^  aMMkoi^ 

and  national  pcealiaHties  aad*  pi^ja- 

dkses,996. 
ifktory,  a  truly  philutupWaal  oae,  a 

desideratuai,  966. 
f^rme,  Mr.,  his   claniflcittlua  of  the 

Htrlelan  MBS.,  199. 
ffMgrAlM,  the  African  trasaHer,  IM. 
Jfunur,  his  hypotheiAa  ffetpeeiiat  arte 

and  government  snsh,  49. 
Bmuktd  JTslfSr,  their  origin,  199— pub- 

licallaaof,  140. 

Jes,  rapid  fonnaHaa  of,  99— canal  cot 
thfoOfk,  99  ftifBiedbiy  bueatWugoa 
glast,  19: 

JMemf,  9unday  School  society,  15— 
education  sseM  aaderstood  tkere,  99. 

Jtoly,  not  aHMt  free  when  painting 
9ofnri*hed  there  uBO«t,  39— laodera 
sculpture  te,  41— Lady  Moffaa's 
work  an,  989— mhat  kind  of  lade- 
peadence  promised  to  it  by  fia^nd^ 
998-^its  kderoits  not  pamnwnat  t» 
Ihoie  of  Ike  sest  of  Kasapev  999. 

jmma  I7»,  asged  by  ArcMWi^  BiIh 
CfofI  to  reiara  ao  ptotestanti— ,  >160 
^.^Mt  dediaea  aU  aaalfaearsy  wICk 


IIVDC^* 


#iiy^ed  by  hftitt*  167. 

.  MH  cftlUd  in  4tfie^^oi|nililtU  diiv  IJM 

.  ccpUiry»9tM)--««Nil|«nwif]r  iKiDfi:tinf 

It  between  Ermtmiu*  Itiif  nod  8t^ 

#icil^Sl---44Aa«lbcii(UritjFiin^U<w^ 
.by  Selden.  b«t  not  bs .  Si^ ,(.  ,N^4fiib 

^,0Slt.Mlefende«l  by  Jiisli«ip 4>f  ^p,Oiu 
liMd*wmiMP«tCkie<b»cb»  8g2  iQpgaird 
liy  JPAfun^  J»S$**«dnitt«d.b]i.9e«ie- 
|ioc»,924--e.iif  isned  by  Interval  «fi* 
ibwoc^  S27— Pi;»  Middlcl«B'ftyiil«wff«a^ 
liMift  fnwmr..  H»  SS8— K4UMMi§b  ooiU^ 
^  ui  sUi  ib«  G««ek  M$&  biit  on^  iti 
^ii(ti«Qt^yUy:«¥idQntfr9ni  the  0MteSt» 

:  ig>&->-e^ttiwn4li,efkiencc,  3S0    aiyi- 

.  BMotiii^liivQwr  #f  Ms  being^«>(lgilll^ly 

i9  Ibe  Graeb  MS«^.  2Sl-'ttu?  opfl^ 

Mn  of  U<  fii^naltiilly  ezfWfed  by  Ibe 

♦g^idiop;233»-ynlwegf(bep»iiiffyjy,tt, 

vJoJlmSt^  Apficalypie.  yMg^gto^p^, 

«/QAn«qm.  C«(.,  hit  reiwirJu  oq  Abe  foiriU 

.  jftcatiosf  nt  Tnbr^Ut  908^ 

JourtuiU  of  the  House  of  CovuBoaSy^M. 

Xf■09#^n^'yilk«>n«f  ^dttcaiioi)  noioiih 
^licable  4o>  Sunday  Schools,  S8T^^ii»' 
udeqwcy  of  monitors  in,  SS. 

JLandscape-painting,  86. 

XiCd3^ard,^iifri«uiAi««eUer,»18i»,   .. 

Xond^n^trry,  Lord,  bis  letter  to  Ibr 
British  ambnssador  at  Madrid  ffn^ 
speptvac  tl^  tlnvelrade^  462*     ... 

Luther,  on  necessity,  258. 

4^4M«H  Gapi^  aasrative  of  travels  im 
Nonthero  Africa,  ITS— onpDetespdiiif; 
interest,  of  bis  fvorJ^  nsu^ecomeB 
Abe  companion  of  Ritdrie,  179-^tbetr 
fMarseverance,  l€iS:— naproimisi  ai;  cooi- 

- «  meiKiement  .of  their  Journey,  187<-^ 
«rri«es  al  Jdorftook,  180— rbecaaes 
gwally4istr€ss<9d»  lOl^Hwifers  dmad- 
Jally  from  thirsty  IdX.     . 

Uugmhtih  Conot,  ^8L 

JM«i«<<»«n  iostnuneot  of  Satan  for 
ppposiHi;  and  corrupting  Christianity, 
417 — indicated  in^  .the  Revelation  by 
4be  noiaber  of  the  beast,  424. 

4f/iftomf/<iaisat»  predict^,  emblematl- 
caUy  by.OaAiel«  4U-^how  founded, 

^  4lfr**iCs.pragresa,  417— 4>y  what  types 

.  adoaa>ratedittScriptiire,418,42S. 

Mak9im'8  kutory  itf.  Psivut,  299. 

Marriage  4UfreoM»nie8  of  in  the  Greek 
<3boreb,  9i-«  Roman,  278--^  Ore- 
«ian,  described  in  Homer's  abield  e^ 
Achates,  279. 

Jfoctya,  U.  the  jniMienary,  bis  visit  to 
SlMia9,3i7. 


'^^— tr  Cliiffiffa   hirr  laiteff  to 
9iUicrort,  166.    . 

JTsmo^  9fth9  Men.  W^  fffalandssaj  ,Ma 

Mmointf  ikt  Ufa  oj  N,  i^ass^W 
Ster  ipraban|»  2&*««tt|iar%iaUty.«C 
Ibe  work,  28-<MyM:tfrfd  ^Jmm 
^iiasl«Uaii»:98u      >   .r.  ss 

UiddUtm,  Dr.,,his.seniafkSii»iBvaivor 
4be  divutad  papacy  in  £t,  John,  «§&. 

JIf trsa  Mktffp^  di^U  anecdote  of,  ^SAS*. 

JlaiGs^  ^li^.,  VAk^  Rbynas,  109t^«m» 
a«iaai^  a».  W  iMitii|iP»  10<^ 

Mfnmhi  'J^ncaadc^  Petition  4ai«trttJft 
.Taalte  ^.Koirs^'  i&Xn      ^ 

iiimiBf4  JPsr4i%;i9f»iMt«of,  299..         < 

JfoTfaa,  X^o4»»  imyy  .28^^rfmri^ 
jmbor  style»4^2.*rAf«^ViAa^araftA 

,  Mafr^2SSTr^A%M;iiaff  l««4riMiM 

— ber  vulgar  ,decla9)a|f^m>«fi4  ■<». 

jseaia*  2fi^har.  iry^ligioi^a  wrbbMl|g%. 

.and  insionation  against  0bf  isiiliilyv 

SSd-bluttders,  287r-pacodie8  Sbah. 

apeace,  288— i«tatla  o«t  wsU-knmra 

J9^.  288.^h9r  ^H9li4iaa  ,  f  MawiB 

and  raise  atalfrQiaal*,  1989TqfeeAdaa 

.pmations  MINHi  irfM4  W.jtfljpiaJhgi% 

t|nck»  anA   tba.|£pgUsb  ^NmlK,. 

.  290— nberniiarqir^^ntati^aaiPiaiaMl^ 

291— bee  i»caas«  oi»  tbfL  iaiAltiiiaw 

.^  (he  Sabbatb^  206  Mf^(tMim4im 

credit  tha  persacttta^Mia-.olllbteMdjr 

Christians,  297.  ,    ^     ^  ^:..  . 

JIQpsapri«f .  abqva  reason  ant  thcrjgfaHI 
icootsary  to  it,  $4Si» note..     ^.   . ,:   y^l 

JYeassi^   pbi)ojia|ihical,   J)r«   CiOiHai 
jitooe  oB|  331— a  mere  Irpi^  88gi. 
practically  fatee,  $S8. 

New  TcAerJfcosA,  302. 

Jfew.  Fievo  ofSocteti^r  dangerous  priaei* 
pies  of  that  work,   14.  o      . 

Nigftf  conrsa  of,  192<— Dudlay'si  diai- 
sertation  on  its  identity  witb«4be 
Vile,  198-rtiia  ^biopA4kf  ^fisfibylMy 
199 — its  course  correctly  dtupAhril 
by  Herodotus^  200^^e  op!iirion.cbaf 
it  flows  vestvfardy  mod^a,  801.  •    > 

Nile,  its  identity  iritb  th:e  Niger^  49S 
—anciently  called   O^eao^s, 
its  source  jpoUited  oi^t  by 
,,200.        , 

OgUetfitr  Pti^U  ReemrMwdHi^c^ifiuniip 
,.  new  regulations  for»  1 1 U  -  \^ 

i^MkabiSa^  a  contagious  spe^siaa  of  it 
^  aFboiard  a  slave  ship^  4fi4-— the  wbpla 
.,  crew  of  a  vessel  raadejred:bluid  by 

it,    455.  ;       ,^.v    .    ^.      .,    ^,         ,1.     u 

PahUingy  does  not.doBri«hlnpfa#tortAaai 

,  aa  political  frcedaoiyST-r-ifi  £qgbMi4> 

af  Italiangro  wth»41— atateofyanaag 


if  bcbvmd  Fn  tbe  T6enii».  aoi  by  Itieir 

^ml'firiDlil,  Hi. 
nr*,'Ae  'AfrltUi  Tnveth^  ffiti— htt' 

MMtMoay  YMoecltiic  tht  Riser;  SW.  . 
Farikr;ArcbbMiiip>^tnDBini  IMulled,' 

I0S— lebMrfed   h<  ArchblihDp  S«(i- 

<lf9rt.;l»-Wl*pltnpli,  IM,     ■ 
tmrry,  laqllBlii,  Jogruar  iifn  Vajag« 

IW  Hie  Dlica<<ery  ofA  N.W:  t^iM^ 


Ailtnl 
KtErl' 

tbeKi 
■ibp  a 


-•.k,w.  ■*;  ■ 

ffWMr.'tM  laMt  icctaoli  n*tt  ihe  idott 
*a1iMble,  eiqcpt  wirh  rt^^rd  to  man. 
wr,  «eS— v^it-  <ror|u  od,  SQ9~ 
luicrni  axacbed  to,  iK^TtXtntx, 
30ft^^  b^qiirt;  SOS—ltOgi,  908-^" 
Aderb1j«iijS<9— JehraaOjSl  I— WrtB 
tiletef,tn-^-Ca,TA«n  of  NcgairrhUiD,  ' 
9IS— Futleh  Ali  Shaw,  313— Cam. 
-ninaferM,  Sl^^Ispnhan,  SIS — Altjh- 
mQi  jl  SiU^Moi^Bii  b,3l  5— Peri«pol  iij 
3l6^-^Hra*,SIfl.  ' 

PMrmiMroHr,  pretcMlrd.aBpecioaidfl-   , 
iililitlMiiiBt'a  by  mlMBlcToiNlileDfbi'  ' 

M*  purp^M,  re. 

JWUMW.  (Di>0  PniseDt  Slate  of  Ibe 


Ptot«fi  Sif  n,  pSrI(:r'(  iHil  10,  SOI.    ' 

PM«i;  inAialatiiHi  of  bis  work  oo  the 
Frnm  Slate  of  the  Greek  Church  Ifr 
H  B!i)  s.lS— bl]  ducfrineoftheTrinliy, 
M--adntlts  that  pictures  may'be  Ido- 
)hlrai»l<r  cRiplnjH,  SH — hii  ofaserva. 
A>n<  on  tite  tattn  Hale  of  Man,  M~ 
««ceTlenee  of  hia  anmniarj  nf  tbe 
OirAllan  DociTlne,  95. 

iVatnr.hnnia  ral.dreadfuIlyiniEchteVDitl, 
tM. 

P0r(n-,(9[r  R.Krr)Tnveli  InldGeorgia, 
Peiiia,  &c.,  Sg»— Ipsfet  RUuia,  300 
— vlalu  CoDat  Plaloff,  301-:-lJU  de- 


beitrecb  'ubMluiri'  ^nd^  cMdVcloU^l 
33»— (lie  roriner  <tie  MWrH  irOm 
tIdIuo.mi.  .    .'^:: 

PrepieiHa;  EmDlnnatte  aofl  CkroniUi 
gfcat.SSR  ■    ,,.;■  '   ■  ' 


toi    pablicalioD,   IIS--— Doninte* 
BoalT,  1 1S^Ind^kiJ^M^'  Itrni'l'lT' 

— Boik/Book,  1 17^-lBkWiiti,  in 

•M^rt»  Rotts,  it^'KfcM  R9II4 
BtdMia^r  -Roni,  Cbtittnidf  HSIr'Mr 
— bisloi;of,l9S— Ilarlfhuilfs9.m  . 
-CktHlt«ui;or,l9!t-iLaiifed»MiBlil%.'" 
ISe—Stalutei  of  (he  Reatm,-ltft— 
hiitary  of  ttaeif  publlcitron,  It^  ' 
BiAlerlBlf  for  the  prrtent  «a)lM(M); 
isa— ibelr  aonrcea,  133— JoarnaVif 
Ibe  Hontt^  of  CommoiK,  ISO— Bl^> 
er'i  Faeitern,  136— Riiiiiir9Ai\iWi 
Abrevlalio  PlBCilorSiii,Tetlade  Ne- 
vil[e,  138— Hundred  Rulla,  l39^Ee- 
cteeiaiiifal  aecordi.Taialloa  of  Pupe 
NlcbolB),  140— NoDK  Rolh,  ValW. 


II««*-i. 


rivalc  hhtilli  Trun  (licit  hiiloriant. 


■■)>efr  ^< 


of  Rone, 809— tbcir  llMalrn,  2T0— 
hlMar>.orilicir1}raina,ZTl— ScBurni'. 
ncatrr,  "SIS— stale  of  )>aiDt[n|[  a- 
MABf,  8T4p-tl)eir  private  tnlcnain-  .^ 
mCDU  ,27  6— -marrlai^e  'cciemi>iiirt,Cl8 
-T-ED^jCd^fr^iB  »i«wrihEGri«ki,8T9, 
-^IheirBpamHloiufcbarBclernM  maD- 
nera,930— Aos^asiiigDed  (orti^ifiaU 

JiBt«-frMf,3i3. 

Kwla,  Greek  CtiwEch  ia,  TB— Bibl«  Sot 
cieilcf,  l9S--i>  £t«|ipe,  SDO. 

— -mdch  iqiyi'DV^,,93 — Iheir  imiaiini- 

iipi.ipo,,  „. :  .■.^,.;   .  ,  :.: ',,. 

Sacrameats',  gf'tfie'  Greek  Ctintqli.'SS^" 
BapIi>i|i,S8-Chrism,88-rEupharisti 
B9— C"nfVnu>n,  90— Orcllnatipn,  91 

-;-  al  arr  ifj  ;e',  ^1  — ^c  hel  sanAOrHal^ 

Saffrou,  ihe  Viietperfiune  of  tbe  Ro- 
nJann-STl,  ■■      "     '      '  , ' 

Smrra/1,  ArrhKJihnp,  fail  Life  by  D'^^ 
0]ly,  145— hii  bmily  and  (ia<|ies, 
|4T— refiiin  Id  take  the  oath  of  f.a. 
gagemenl^  l^-;-^hi9  Fur  Predcatinoi 
till,  154— ulan  aiiJ  spirit  ofthe  work, 
ISS-rhia  ModTp  Pulictes.lse— ccr- 
leipoWnce  vU\^  Mr.  Paman,  157— 
reiidr (ice 'Abroad.  '^S — return  aFlet 
the  reitorii^iaa,  atid  electloo  to  ntai* 


iiaai,^B,au«.  ,  ^  ,„m.,o  ■.i,if..-p-, 
Scnegal,\iaw  iiniiritlDdj'  Mnttdb}  l)te, 

(la.e  t/iuJe^  4S5.     .        ,  ■   ,       .     ; 

Stniaglilg,  II^  ileslruFlivf  ^atprjt,  847,^,.^ 
Sermeiu,  hoH  lo  be  beard,  S9i,  -,,^  .  ...j^ 
Sierra  jLtoiu,  ,*ncceu  pt  ifje  ieloajMM^ ' 


pleaurred  fGr,iivl3*-fataVcQn,eqpfm 
ceiofifciitiqde  (nAfrica^  ii>  etfecl* 
lo  SeDegtil,485— A4M,.Gii>d|<:elij  aad 
Moreaaji,  teipeci'mg  ,  it(fl.  autrapK 
BfaiDtilhf  negroes,  IS^^pbrneSi^ 
.  lo  be  obtained  by  a  pBri|ai,abolili^A 
of  the  trade, 43T — Portugal  areiie  la 
its  aboUiliuient,  437— effortg  of  ibs': 
Africad  InidtntloD,  4S6— the  trMla 
no!  on  (he  d^line,  439— Sir  a  CaU,-; 
tier's  (tatenieai,  440 — meaiiins  a- 
dopled  by  Ibe    Bdtiib  Legialanird^ 


*  * 


INDEX. 


ftaive  trade,  444  ■  ptofei- 
of  the  Dicdi  GoTernacirt,  44T 


>4tt-  'tmmwlht  «t  the 

.flnuMt  pwtgcte  il«fe  Mpi^  464— 

•«ne  oi  the  Rodeiir,  454— Ke|;nMi 

•aibctcd  wMi  oplHlnM»,  dcttn^redy 
4i6  bffcartttci  cmMrittri  fcy'llK 
GqpiBiM  •f  fVench  iresieli,  457«-« 
aiMibtr  «f  FrcDclk  Teaels  opeoty  c«r> 
«y  ••  Hie  fbtre  trade,  4W    ilavs 

.|KiAliflly-MM  Ht  G«idal»ape»  461— 
••fineMfi  «f  ike   F^rendi   Govera- 

•weaty  469    pepreaeirtatittni  nade  «& 

.tkaMl|}ect  by  Eagiand,4at  yeat- 
>«r  caaiioa  adtfptal  in  coBsrqaenrt, 

'  iii    Ifctte  atrodlici  notgcneralty 

•fcaawa  ia  Vraaee,  aa#  wliy,  4ff9h— 
Bwaauiw  aecetiary  far  the  effecteal 
aapfiTCnlao  af  the  trade,  466--llie 

,  paaal   laws*  nf  4ifl^rpBt    eoontrics 
against  it,  467 — a  marilime  police. 
pvapMed,  469-*-«lave  registry,  479' 
—the  complete  abolition  oppoted  by 

.-Mtt  eolMlei,  477— benefit!  of  a  liave 
registry,  479— ezertieatofthe  Wes- 

-leya»  mitsloaarict,  461— latbAustofy 
progress    of    the  colaoy   at   Sierra 

*Iie<iae,48S-^ladficatt«a  of  the  Af.  * 
rican  character,  485  tendency  of 
modera  inprovenKnC  agarnit  Slave- 
ry, 487. 
SltieMf  thacking  treatnent  of  aboard 
the  Nova  Felicidade,  451-^tbefr 
aM»al  aad  religioHs  improvemeot  an 

•  imporfant  otject,  479. 
Slmm^Mp,  horrors  of,  459. 
9NMsaania,  4o« 
Sjpiriiual  pride^  826. 

■  mftiwlf,  want  of  data  to  rea- 

•  aan  vpon,  845. 

8Me  Pap«r  0s^,C8refbl  arrangement 

•  of  the  records  there,  111. 

8lMa«ct  •/  the  Realm,  paMicafioir  of, 
1 187«**4Mialjsi8   of  the  iotrodactioo, 
'  129— former  editions,  129 — partica- 
.  lars  respectiag  the  present  one,  180 
"■"Hnanoer  of  promntgating  the  sta- 
•tates  formerly,^!  84— 4n  Scotland,  185 
—in  Ireland,  185. 
Si9mrdxd,  ConsideratloDs  sor  la  Doc- 
trine, &c.  79-— his  phHoBophfcal  the- 
ory of  the  Trinity,  80— rejects  the 
doctrine  of  paiprtory,  88— his  de- 
feaee    of   traasubstaaiiation,    89 — 
praises  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Chiircb, 
'  92— (oo  specnladre,  102. 


Sigk^  >vlcla«r,  288— asfenCatloai  style 
.misplaeed  in  books  of  travcb,  284. 

gawrfajf  ScUolt,  Hiais  for  Coadocting, 
't— their  adtwHagei,  18— teadiert  la, 
80. 


5yrtasOlarvft  ia  Bbiabar,^. 

l%eaire^  oaase  of  the  ^aictneM ,  and  dc- 
•conua  of,  fn  dermany,  2iS— descrip- 
tion of  *  Rmaan.    278^EBglish  in 

•  reign  of  Clnw.  1 1. 88T. 

2Vee,  mystery  attached  tofluitaaaibcr, 

80— Hs  andflsies,  81. 
21»Kr,804. 

jtiMpfr,  anugennnt  of  tne  papers  ib, 
'112 — reeorTi  diera,  118— chai^tr 
rolls,  119. 
IWnolBlfsas,  ariranti^es  of,  206. 
2hnf«b,*Lyon*s  178  —  near  the  Bbhie, 
*202^Lady  Morgan,  282— Sir  Robert 
K.  Porter,  298— Cosmo  III,  880— 
raterest  arisiag  from  travels  by  fo** 
•reigners  in  oarowi»coontry,  881. 
2WRdy,  doctrine  of,  according  to  the' 
Greek  Church,  80 — a  philosophical 

*  theory  of,  81— the  doetriae  not  de- 
pendent on  any  single  portion  of  the 
N.  Test.  285. 

IVve  and  Trmih^  laidty  of  these  tenns, 

S^. 
iWm,  Archbisbop  of,  bis  opprbbotlon 

of  clerical  associations,  64. 

ZTafMsriHles,  Genaan,  disapprobation 
of;  216 — impradcnoe  af  sending  Eng- 
lish youths  thisher,  217— 4beir  defte- 
threoystcn  of  education,  218. 
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